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A Geological sketch-map. with descriptive Notes 
ON THE UPPER AND LOWER TORRENS - LIMESTONES 
in the Type District. 

By Walter Howchin, F.G.S., Lecturer in Geology and 
Palaeontology, University of Adelaide. 

[Read April 8, 1915.] 

With Map (Plate L). 

The valley of the River Torrens, near the confluence of 
the Sixth Creek, may be regarded as the type district for the 
occurrence of the lower members or the Cambrian series. 
There is less alluvial cover, and consequently less obscuration 
of outcrops, in this locality than in most places where similar 
beds occur. On the other hand, the disturbed condition of 
the country makes it very difficult to follow and define the 
respective beds, as their continuity is repeatedly broken by 
faulting, and the faulted segments are more or less displaced, 
repeated, or obscured. Yet it is hoped that the geological 
map which accompanies this paper will be found, at least, 
approximately correct. 

PRE-CAMBRIAN MASSIF. 

The township of Houghton is situated almost immediately 
on the western boundaries of the Pre-Cambrian outcrops, and 
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from there the line of junction between these fundamental 
rocks and the Cambrian series runs southerly, a little to the 
east of Goodwin Creek (Deep Creek), which latter flows in a 
north and south direction, forming a junction with the River 
Torrens just above the confluence of the Sixth*Creek. The 
Pre-Cambrian rocks cross the Torrens a little east of the outlet 
of Goodwin Creek, in Sec. 5598 (Hd. of Onkaparinga), and, 
after entering Sec. 335, recross the river to its northern banks, 
in a north-easterly direction, about half a mile below the con¬ 
fluence of Kangaroo Creek. 

The Pre-Cambrian country, in proximity to the river, is 
extremely rough, thickly wooded, forming a high-level 
plateau which, in physical features, is strongly differentiated 
from the Cambrian rocks that fringe the area. It is here that 
the river has cut the deepest and most impressive of its 
gorges. The hard crystalline rock forms the chief barrier to 
the river's action in establishing a uniform grade. On the 
left bank the rocks rise to about 500 ft. above the river-bed, 
whilst on the right they reach about twice that height, in 
precipitous and dark-coloured frowning walls that cannot be 
much less than 1,000 ft. in height. This very bold river 
scarp is known locally as the “Devil's Staircase." 

The Pre-Cambrian rocks, as exposed in the river section, 
consist of highly pegmatized schists, which pass into gneissic 
rocks. The hardness of the rocks has limited the lateral action 
of the river. The gorge is narrow, the sides and bottom are 
deeply grooved and sculptured. Numerous pot-holes of all 
sizes up to 6 ft. in diameter, and often very deep, cover the 
uneven floor, and have even been excavated on the sides of 
the canon. The severe corraeion by the stream has carved 
the rocky floor into graceful curves, and has smoothed and 
polished the surfaces. The finest part of this gorge is where 
the river takes a sharp turn to the south, in Sec. 5495 (Hd. of 
Yatala), from which point there are tumultuous rapids, ending 
in a water-hole that carries the name of the “Devil's Hole." 


CAMBRIAN. 

Between the Aldgate Pre-Cambrian inlier and that which 
outcrops in the River Torrens, near Castambul, there is a 
distance of eight miles. The intervening country consists of 
the lower members of the Lower Cambrian series. In the 
locality dealt with in this paper the Cambrians run out against 
the older rocks and form a semi-circle of outcrops around the 
southern end of the Pre-Cambrian massif, as explained below. 
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Basal Gkits, etc. 

The basal beds of the Cambrian here, as for the most part 
elsewhere, consist of coarse arkose grits. The fragments of 
felspar are often large, angular, sub-angular, or rounded; as 
also are the quartz grains. The beds are coarsest near the 
bottom of the series, and pass up into finer material as 
quartzites of the normal type. The junction of these bottom 
grits with the Pre-Cambrian can be well seen along the western 
limits of the Pre-Cambrian, on both sides of the river. In 
Sec. 5598 (Onkaparinga) the line of junction follows, mainly, 
a small lateral creek, the Pre-Cambrian gneissic beds being 
exposed on the northern banks of the creek and the basal grits 
on the southern side. The line of demarcation is here, how¬ 
ever, a little irregular, as the northern side forms a dip-slope 
and the removal by denudation of the overlying grits has been 
partly determined by the lie of the ground. The basal beds 
can be traced along the flanks of the ridge on the south side 
of the Torrens, through Sec. 335 (Onkaparinga) down to and 
across the river at the “galvanized-iron hut,” not far from 
Kangaroo Creek. 

Lower Tokrens-Limestone. 

There are two limestones near the base of the Cambrian 
series. These can be distinguished from each other by their 
lithological features, as well as their stratigraphical position 
in the series. 

The lower limestone is a granular, crystalline, white and 
buff-coloured rock, generally more or less schistose with 
sericitic faces and small flakes of talc. The bed is over 100 ft. 
in thickness and is moderately uniform in composition, but is 
broken by numerous bedding-planes and joints. 

This limestone, like the basal grits, skirts the Pre-Cam¬ 
brian massif in a roughly semi-circular contour. Its most 
northerly position in this locality, known to the writer, is at 
liighercombe House (Sec. 5520, Yatala). where it was proved 
in sinking a well in the kitchen of the house. From this 
point it can be traced southwards, through Highercombe 
orchards and along the western banks bordering Goodwin 
Creek, down to the River Torrens, where it is seen in the angle 
of the river in Sec. 334 (Onkaparinga). This is, perhaps, the 
most important outcrop of this limestone in the district, and 
is known as “Marble Bar/' The limestone makes a wide 
spread in the bed of the river, taking the form of three parallel 
ridges of rock, covering an area of about 100 yards wide, fa} 
The central ridge is at the acute bend of the river where Good¬ 
win Creek joins the main stream. The strike is north-west 
b2 
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and south-east, with the dip at south-west. The stone is very 
much contorted and broken, apparently from overthrusts from 
the north-east, (b) Another prominent outcrop, or ridge, of 
the marble occurs a short distance to the eastward of the bend, 
and crosses the river with a strike north, 20° west, with dip 
westerly, (c) The third outcrop occurs in the river, on the 
western side of the bend, about 60 yards lower down the 
stream, where it crosses to the left bank of the river and is 
overlain by quartzite. The base of the marble beds can be 
seen a little higher up the river from the bend mentioned 
above, where the stone, while still calcareous, becomes strongly 
arenaceous. This is near the junction with the bottom grits into 
which the bed passes. The arenaceous limestone has a dip 
30° south of east, at 30°. 

A few yards higher up the river the basal grits outcrop 
with a low angle of dip to the south. We have there an instruc¬ 
tive illustration of the effect of the Pre-Cambrian massif on the 
lie of the basal beds of the Cambrian. In Goodwin Gully, the 
dip of the beds is west; at the angle of the Torrens, the dip 
becomes south-west; and in the case of the grits, which skirt 
the southern side of the massif, the dip is south. 

The Lower Torrens-limestone, which in its eastern exten¬ 
sion runs almost parallel with the river, is greatly broken by 
faulting. There are three such fragments in Mr. Hersey’s 
and Mr. P. Batchelor’s grounds, within half a mile of “Marble 
Bar.” (See Geological Map.) These fragments are as fol¬ 
lows:—(1) The “Marble Bar,” in the bed of the River 
Torrens, which can be traced by slight surface indications in a 
south-easterly direction to a small excavation for ironstone— 
the limestone having been raetasomatized into limonite at the 
fanlt-plane, which cuts the limestone transversely. (2) A 
fragment on the respective borders of Messrs. Hersey’s and 
Batchelor’s properties, and is cut off to the east as it touches 
the old road going up the ridge s (3) In Mr. Batchelor’s 
orchard, where it also passes over the old ridge-road and runs 
out in the paddock on the opposite side of the road, with much 
ironstone at the surface. 

From this point the limestone is cut off on its eastern 
side by quartzites, which form the high ground between 
Batchelor’s gully and the galvanieed-iron hut valley, along 
which ridge the old easterly road runs. On the eastern limits 
of the quartzites the bottom limestone is met with again, near 
the saddle passing over into the galvanized-iron-hut valley. 
(Sec. 336, Onk&paringa.) The limestone follows the eastern 
side of the valley to the dividing fence, beyond which a segment 
is slightly faulted—thrown south by about its own width 
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—and is again faulted by a throw to the north, making 
in all a very extensive outcrop. The eastern limb then 
follows the bank down to the River Torrens, where it makes 
an important scarp. (Dip, 20° south of east, at 40°.) It 
crosses the river to the right bank and forms a cliff along the 
straight reach of the river to within a short distance of the 
outlet of Kangaroo Creek. It is here a dip-slope to the river 
at 50°. 

* An isolated fragment of the Lower Torrens-limestone 
occurs at the first turn of the river (Sec. 333) below the Sixth 
Creek. The new road has cut into the beds and exposed them 
for a distance of 13 chains. The stone is a white, grey, and 
yellow marble (similar to that at ‘Marble Bar"), of cryto- 
crystalline structure, much stained by ferro-manganese 
dendrites. In the bed of the river, on the opposite side of the 
road, a coarse calcareous grit outcrops parallel to the strike, 
and is probably at the base of the limestone beds. This bed 
appears to be on the same horizon as the siliceo-calcareous rock 
noted in the succession at “Marble Bar," referred to above. 
The limestone is circumscribed by faults. A fault, which is in 
a line with the river, brings it into juxtapositon with the over- 
lying phyllite8. A second fault occurs on the opposite side, 
where it is backed by quartzites and phyllites, and is marked 
by a great development of metasomatic ironstone. On the 
western limits the limestone overthrusts a portion of the 
phyllites, which occupy a higher horizon, and the base of the 
limestone along the line of junction is sheared, changed to a 
dark colour, and has been leached of much of its calcareous 
content. A gradual change of dip also takes place in the 
direction of the thrusts. At the eastern end the dip of the 
limestone is 20° west of south, at 45° ; but as it approaches the 
disturbed area the dip gradually increases to 76°, and swings 
Tound to the south and some points east of south. -The 
phyllites which are thus overthrusted are greatly bent, con¬ 
torted, and crushed. 

Immediately overlying the Lower Tonens-limestone is a 
thick series of slates that include two zones of quartzite. The 
upper quartzite is about 12 ft. in thickness and the lower bed 
about 15 ft. in thickness. These beds can be well seen behind 
Mr. Smith's house, and they occupy the high ground included 
within the important southerly bend of the river at the con¬ 
fluence of the Sixth Creek. The lower of these quartzites runs 
parallel with the Lower Torrens-limestone, and is a good indi¬ 
cation for its adjacent presence. It can be traced in this 
position across the Torrens and through Hersey's and 
Batchelor's grounds. 
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The Upper Torrens-Limestone. 

The Upper Tnrrens-limestone is, as a rule, bluish in- 
colour and somewhat slatey; but in places it takes on a more 
calcareous form and becomes subcrystalline. It is an impure 
limestone, with much earthy and siliceous matter included, 
and, under weathering, exhibits wavy mineral lines in relief. 
It also carries black cherty-quartz, both as nodules in the 
limestone and also as cherty bands. The latter are sometimes 
found as surface stones when the calcareous contents have been 
largely removed by solution. It is often found along depressed 
surfaces, the limestone having suffered greater waste than the 
associated siliceous beds. When this limestone forms scarp* 
faces the stone has a characteristic black surface, arising from 
the growth of a dark-coloured lichen on the face of the stone. 
The more calcareous portions are interbedded with a dark- 
coloured, carbonaceous-looking blue slate, which is often a 
guide to the discovery of the blue limestone in the adjacent 
rocks. At Tcatree Gully U> it is quarried, burned, and manu¬ 
factured into a liine-cemcnt. 

In the much-faulted district of the River Torrens, now 
under description, the blue limestone is greatly interrupted 
and follows many diverse lines of strike. The general trend 
is that of an outer circle to the Lower Torrens-limestone in 
investing the Pre-Cambrian massif, and in its erratic course 
sometimes approaches very close to the lower limestone, but in 
other places becomes far removed from it. The steep, hilly 
country has also had something to do with determining the 
erratic nature of the strike. An examination of the geological 
map (facing page 1) will make this clear. 

Montaattr .—An important outcrop of those beds is found 
at the top of the “Corkscrew," on the ridge at the back of 
Montacute Church, where it has been quarried for road metal 
(dip south-east at 50°). It can be followed for 9ome distance 
on tlie western side of the hill, parallel to the road that 
descends from the hill-top towards Adelaide. Another out¬ 
crop, about on the same level, is seen just inside of the fence 

(i) In my Geology of the Mount Lofty Ranges, pt. ii., Trnna. 
Roy. Soc., S.A., vol. xxx. (1906), p. 239, I erroneously referred the 
blue limestone of Anstey Hill and Tcatree Gully t-o the ‘‘blue 
metal” limestone, which it much resembles; but the latter occurs 
higher in the series. The “blue metal” limestone outcrops along the 
western slopes of the foothills, further to the south. The occur¬ 
rence of a similar limestone at Teatree Gully was referred, in the 
first instance, to the same geologicnl horizon, a mistake that might 
easily follow from the disturbed and complex arrangement of the 
rocks that occur at that point. 
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of Mr. Curnow's garden (Sec. 833, Onkaparinga), as well as 
on the road adjoining, that goes down to Pinkerton Gully. 
The limestone is of a buff colour on the exterior, but is blue 
within. At about 100 ft. lower in the series another outcrop 
of blue limestone occurs, 45 ft. in thickness (dip south-east at 
40° to 48°), and can be well seen in the cutting on the old 
“Corkscrew” Road. On the new “Corkscrew” Road the same 
beds are strongly developed at what is known as the “blue- 
bend,” where they have been excavated in the construction of 
the road. The scarp shows the limestone to be split up by 
impure, earthy, and schistose bands, with layers of cherty 
material (dip south-east at 20°). This exposure is at a con¬ 
siderably lower level than the two outcrops mentioned as 
occurring at Montacute Church and on the edge of Pinkerton 
Gully. It is possible that this low-level outcrop may be the 
result of the great landslip that occurred in prehistoric times 
and caused the precipitous cliff on the eastern side of the ridge. 
It is the greatest landslip that I have hitherto seen. At the 
base of the remarkable scarp, left by the slide, an extraordinary 
medley of piled-up rocks occurs, through which the older 
“Corkscrew” Road was cut, and its effects can be traced to 
the level of the valley below. A fault-plane may have existed 
and created a lino of weakness from which the imperfectly 
supported rocks on the side of the steep valley slipped away. 

The “('nrkflcreir,” Hunter Gull/f, Montacute Muie, etc .— 
Between the Montacute ridge and the old Montacute Mine there 
are several parallel outcrops of the Upper Torrens-limestone. 
It is not very clear whether these several calcareous horizons 
are independent beds, and follow in consecutive order, or 
whether they are repetitions of the same bed caused by strike- 
faulting as occurs in other parts of the field. The limestone is 
of very irregular development, varying from a calcareous shale 
to lenticles of hard crystalline limestone. In this way there 
is often an apparent want of continuity in the limestone, and 
calcareous horizons may develop within the range of a consider¬ 
able vertical thickness, which occasions some difficulty in 
mapping. There are three such limestones in the locality now 
under description, and it will be convenient to refer to them 
respectively in ascending order as limestones a , h , and c. 

Outcrop (a). From the hill-top, near Montacute Church, 
the blue limestone can be traced along the southern side of the 
valley, going down the “Corkscrew,” and faces into Mr. 
Trebilcock’s garden (Sec. 834). It crosses the spur near the 
bottom of the valley (Hunter Gully), and passes up and over 
the ridge on the opposite side (Sec. 5525), making strong out¬ 
crops in places. In the next gully (Cock's), going east, it is 
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obscured (on its western side) by deep soil and orchards, but 
was proved in the well-sinking at the bottom of the valley, 
and it can then be traced up on the eastern side to the prom¬ 
inent ridge in which the old .Montacute copper mine is 
situated (Sec. 5584). This ridge is steeply truncated on its 
northern side (probably a fault face), showing a scarp of about 
200 ft. in height. The section seen on this face, in ascending 
order* is as follows:— (a) slates, fb) strong quartzite, (rj 
thin slates, (d) blue limestone, { e) thick slates. The quartzite 
and limestone together make a bold, precinitous face. On the' 
western edge of this scarp the limestone is very strong, with 
a white crystalline texture, and has been quarried to a slight 
extent. On the eastern side the limestone passes down to the 
Sixth Creek in massive beds, and varies from a bluish, earthy 
limestone to a white, marble-like rock. The country is mucli 
disturbed and mineralized, and the limestone appears to have 1 
been locally altered under these special circumstances. 

The beds on the Montacute Mine hill have a general dip 
to the south, at a low angle, but on the eastern side there is 
a sharp downthrow to the cast. On the old roadway that goes 
up to the workings on the eastern side of the hill, above the 
Sixth Creek, the quartzites have a dip south, at 50°. This is 
immediately followed by a sharp pitch to the south-east, 
which carries the limestone by a dip-slope down to the creek 
below. The limestone hero dips south-easterly, and as the 
strike accords very nearly with the direction of the creek the 
former makes a spread of 130 yards. The limestone passes to 
the opposite bank, a few* feet above the creek level, and then 
disappears under i lie overlying phyllites (dip south-east, at 
28~). This change of dip and strike at about the meridian 
of the creek is probably accompanied by a fault. 

The Montacute Mine is located near the fault; or, perhaps, 
along the lines of a series of small faults. The development 
of quartz veins and vein-stones, in addition to the change of' 
strike, suggests the presence of faults. Copper sulphides occur 
freely in the vein-stone, and have beeu partially dissolved and 
carried by percolating water through the adjacent slates and* 
quartzites, the colouring of which by green carbonate films has 
prompted much abortive prospecting in .poor country. On 
the eastern edge of the hill a long stope, open to the surface, 
has been worked along the angle of downthrow to the east. 

The limestone on the eastern pitch (which is best seen in 
the gorge cut by the creek) has been considerably altered, 
probably by mineral waters rising through the fractures. The 
limestone has been changed from a bluish and earthy limestone* 
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:to a white, crystalline, marble-like stone, with free develop¬ 
ments of quartz and calcite. In plaoes the stone is coloured 
brown, or becomes metasomatic by the presence of iron. 

The hill on the eastern side of the Sixth Creek consists of 
the overlying phyllites, but in the succeeding valley of the 
Little Creek (a tributary of the Sixth Creek), at about three- 
quarters of a mile distance, the limestone again makes its 
appearance half a mile below the house of Mr. Brooks. From 
this point it rises with the ground in a north-easterly direction, 
through Sec. 5586, crosses the old sheep station (The Springs) 
road on the ridge (Sec. 336), from which position it passes over 
into the head of the gully on the opposite side of the road, 
skirts the ridges, and passes down to Kangaroo Creek, which 
it crosses (dip east 20° south, at 40°) within a short distance 
of the latter’s confluence with the River Torrens, and after 
passing up the right bank of the creek strikes the Torrens at 
Anrstey’s old copper mine. 

The beds associated with the blue limestone can be well 
seen throughout the greater part of this line of outcrop. The 
limestone is underlain by slaty beds that have a variable thick¬ 
ness of a few feet up to 50 ft. These slates rest on a strong 
and, for most of the way, very prominent quartzite, which is 
well exposed on both sides of Hunter Gully, and passes over 
into Cock's gully, and forms the chief feature in the scarp at 
Monta/cute Mine. Its greatest development is, however, after 
it rises from Little Creek and passes the Springs Road into the 
slope towards the River Torrens, where it makes bold mural 
scarps about 50 ft. in thickness. Below the quartzite is a slaty 
rock, sometimes flaggy* including quartzites of inferior 
thickness. Overlying the blue limestone are very thick slates 
or phyllites, including the additional limestones described 
below. 

Outcrop (b). Parallel with the last described line of 
•outcrop of the blue limestone, about 300 yards higher up the 
gully (Secs. 835 and 5527), is another outcrop of very similar 
•character and strike. It is seen on the private road just above 
the house of Mr. Robert Hunter,where it has been quarried 
for road metal. The limestone and associated impure beds 
are about 30 yarda in width, with a dip to the south-east 
which varies from 46° to nearly 90°, The limestone is divided 
into two by a band of slate (or phyllite), which is of variable 
thickness, from a few feet up to 30 ft. or 40 ft. The outcrop 

(2) I must express my obligations to Mr. Robert Hunter, whose 
intimate knowledge of this locality has been of much service to 
me in following tne outcrops, more particularly. where they ars 
obscured by orchards and other cultivated gjround. 
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can be traced across Hunter Gully and over the eastern ridge. 
On this ridge the limestone has a considerable spread, and the 
intervening phyHites have been somewhat altered by the 
intrusion of quartz veins, which has given these beds a hard 
and siliceous texture, and developed in connection with the 
limestone much black cherty-quartz. This hardening of the 
beds has led to their making prominent features on the top 
of the ridge. 

The beds can be easily followed down the eastern slopes 
into Cock’s gully; the irregularities of the strike (as shown on 
the map) are occasioned by the beds following around the 
projecting spurs at the head of the gully. They next pass over 
the saddle of the Montacute Mine ridge, where the limestone 
just touches the east and west boundaries of Secs. 5528 and 
5584. From thence it slopes very gradually, at a low angle 
of dip, along the eastern side of the hill, which carries it to- 
the south of the northerly bend in the Sixth Creek (Sec. 5529) 
and into a north and south valley, which has its confluence 
with the Sixth Creek at the bend just referred to. The out¬ 
crop along the slope is somewhat obscured by bracken thickets, 
but it can be followed by surface stones, and about half-way 
down the hill it is seen in strong features at a prospector’s 
costeen. 

The limestone can be well seen on the opposite side of 
the valley, but at a different angle. A small fault (probably 
an extension of the same as that in which the Montacute Mine 
is situated) has led to differential readings of dip and strike on 
either side of the valley, and has given a southerly thrust to 
the beds on the western side of the fault. On the eastern side 
the dip is south-east, at about 28°, while on the western side 
the dip is south, at 18°. 

The easterly trend of the limestone, from this point, can 
be easily followed through Sec. 5529, where it follows the face 
of the hill,* parallel with the 8ixth Creek, and crosses the latter 
a little before it makes a westerly bend near the eastern side 
of the section mentioned. A quartzite underlies this lime¬ 
stone and forms a low scarp that can be followed for most of 
the distance from the eastern side of Hunter Gully, over the 
saddle of the Montacute Mine ridge, and* to the limits of its 
outcrop, described above. 

Outcrop (c). A third bed of bluish limestone occurs in 
Hunter Gully, a little higher up than Limestone (b). It 
crosses the gully, but appears to run out on the eastern ridge 
near the eastern boundary of Sec. 5527. In the north and 
south valley (referred to above), confluent with the Sixth 
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<Creek at its sharp northerly bend, fragments of blue limestone 
were seen in the dry watercourse, and were traced for about 
half a mile above the spot where the (b) limestone crossed the 
valley. These boulders certainly indicate another band of 
limestone higher up the valley, which may prove to be Lime¬ 
stone (c) in its easterly extension. 

Sixth Creek arid Pinkerton Gully .--The steep face on the 
northern side of the Montaeute Mine hill is probably a fault- 
scarp—the fault being east and west and parallel with the 
strike of the beds—and is cut on its eastern limits by the mine- 
fault (already described), which has a north-noTth-west by 
south-south-east direction. A shaft recently sunk on the flat 
in front of the hill proved the blue limestone at a depth of 
60 ft., which, in relation to the same limestone in the scarp 
of the hill, shows a vertical displacement of over 200 ft. As 
the material thrown out from the shaft contains limestone 
broken by quartz and calcite veining, together with some 
sulphides, it has evidently been sunk either on or in close 
proximity to these faults. 

Taking the new shaft on the flat (just referred to) as our 
starting-point, we find the blue limestone series outcrops a 
little to the west, on the public road (dip east, at 50°). The 
beds can be followed at the water level of the Sixth Creek, 
through Mr. T. T. Trebilcock’s garden, where the strike of the 
beds is south-east, with a low angle of dip, the latter being 
apparently influenced by a lateral thrust at this point. The 
limestone is seen again at one or two points on the Montaeute 
Road, before reaching the road on the right (which branches 
off to Castambul), and cuts across the fork separating these 
two roads. It then becomes a marked feature in the left bank 
of the Sixth Creek, where it shows a strike parallel with the 
creek and outcrops nearly level with the water’s edge, until 
shortly before reaching Mr. Walter Smith’s sawmill on the 
creek. Here the beds are thrown to an upcast, which alters 
the strike, causing the limestone to make a return bend, when, 
rising to the hill on its left bank, it crosses over into Pinkerton 
Gully. Before reaching the crest of the hill, however, its 
continuity is broken by a dip fault, which throws the beds to 
the north-west. On passing into Pinkerton Gully, the lime¬ 
stone skirts the head of a small tributary to the main valley, 
forming a strong mural scarp, and, rounding the spur along 
the face of which the Pinkerton ‘ screw-road” passes, develops 
an extraordinary scarp face of about 150 ft. (the greatest 
thickness of these beds that have come under my observation), 
and then, having reached the bottom of the '‘screw,” passes up 
the valley towards the head of the gully. 
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Near the dividing fence, between Secs. 330 and 832, the 
limestones are faulted against the slates, the latter forming 
the outcrops until, near the head of the gully, the limestones 
once more make their appearance. They form two parallel 
outcrops, one seen in the orchards at the head of the gully, 
and the other a short distance to the east, where it outcrops 
on a private road and along the spur on that side of the valley. 
These are but two small isolated fragments, for they are once 
more cut off by the slates and quartzites which form the ridge* 
near the top of the Montacute “Corkscrew.” 

If we retrace our steps to the Sixth Creek, we find that 
between Mr. Walter Smith’s water-mill and the River Torrens- 
another much-faulted area occurs. A group of dismembered 
fragments of the blue limestone are found on both sides of the 
creek, which, notwithstanding their irregular distribution, 
may be regarded as being roughly parallel with the outcrops 
just described as following the Sixth Creek and Pinkerton 
valleys. On the west side of the Sixth Creek, a little lower 
than the water-mill, a strike-fault repeats the beds, and the 
blue limestone once more rises from the water-level and strikes 
up the side of the hill for a short distance, when it is cut off 
by another fault, almost vertical on the rise, which can be 
easily followed by the eye on account of its “magpie” features 
—white quartz and slate-breccia sharply defining the fault- 
plane. The limestone is thrown up at a sharp angle in 
sympathy with the high angle of dip in the faulted block, 
and becomes attenuated along the fault-plane as it passes up 
to the top of the ridge, where it can be seen in Sec. 332, in a 
line with the old north-west fence. A small fragment that 
outcrops in the same section, near the bottom of Pinkerton 
Gully, appears to be on the same strike, and has been cut by 
the same strike-fault. 

Returning once more to the Sixth Creek, we examine 
the steep ridge that occupies the fork between the junction 
of the Sixth Creek and the River Torrens. On the creek 
road, near the water-mill, we find an outcrop of the same 
limestone, which rises to the hill on the east side of the valley, 
and crosses the ridge at the saddle, passing over to the other 
side in Mr. Hersey’s grounds, and just enters Mr. F. 
Batchelor’s property on the west side of Sec. 335, where it is 
faulted. It can be picked up again, at a little lower level, 
on the side of the hill, but continues only for a short distance, 
when it is again faulted in two segments, following each other 
in steps, and is then cut off by slates near the top of the ridge. 
At the summit a prominent quartzite is developed, which 
passes down the ridge in the direction of Montacute Mine, 
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showing mural scarps that end in a bold, steep face to Sixth 
Creek, in Mr. T. T Trebilcock’s garden, referred to above. 
The blue limestone lies on the eastern side of this quartzite, 
and can be traced from the top of the ridge, on Mr. Batchelor’s 
property—first, only by occasional surface stones, but it 
gathers strength as it descends towards the bottom of the hill 
(Sec. 5523), where it becomes a distinct and broad outcrop. 
At high-level the strike of the limestone is 10° east of nortn, 
but as it descends towards the valley it swings round to north- 
east, with a south-westerly dip at a high angle. The lime¬ 
stone reaches the Sixth Creek near Mr. Trebilcock’s house, and 
is cut (like the same limestone a little higher up the stream) 
by the north and south fault of the Montacute Mine. In this 
way the blue limestone makes an almost complete circle of the 
lower portions of Sixth Creek, following the left bank from 
Mr. Trebilcock’s garden as far as Mr. Smith’s water-wheel, and 
then returning by the right bank of the stream to nearly the 
same spot in Mr. Trebilcock’s garden, from which it started. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The two main geological systems developed in the district 
exhibit marked differences in physiographical form. The 
Pre-Cambrian massif stands out in bold relief. Viewed from 
the hills on the southern side—as, for example, from the top 
of the ’'Corkscrew,” or from the ridges that enclose Pinkerton 
Gully—it has the appearance of a tableland, edged with dark- 
coloured, frowning rocks and thick scrub, rising to a height 
of about 1,000 ft. above the level of the River Torrens, which 
has dissected a southern fragment from the main mass. The 
surrounding Cambrian beds are distinguishable from the Pre- 
Cambrian complex by a sharply-defined passage into open 
grass lands, gardens, and cereal cultivation. It is probable 
that this great Pre-Cambrian inlier formed a monadnock when 
the old peneplain passed below base-level at the beginning of 
the Cambrian period. The lowest members of the Cambrian 
series encircle the older land-form, and have been built up 
by its waste. Near the points of junction between the two 
systems the Cambrian beds dip away from the Pre-Cambrian 
inlier in a curvilineal fashion, but at some distance away from 
the baee, the phyllites, as seen on the new road along the 
Torrens gorge, have an easterly dip. Thus, just beyond the 
limestone that outcrops at the sharp angle in the road below 
the confluence of the Sixth Creek, the phyllites dip south-east, 
at 35° ; a little further west the dip becomes 10° north of east, 
at 24°, and at the sharp north-east bend, in Sec. 5539, the dip 
is 20° north of east, at 24°. 
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An important factor in the tectonic phenomena has been, 
no doubt, the strong and unyielding Pre-Cambrian massif, 
which led to differential movements and fractures in the over- 
lying beds. The Cambrian rocks give evidence, in many 
places, of powerful thrust movements operating from the east. 
These are well seen in the phyllites exposed in the cuttings on 
the new road through the Torrens gorge. Large folds, over¬ 
folds, and crush-zones occur, with plentiful splashes of quartz, 
which often take the form of augen structure. The Cambrians 
have been forced forward, and as the Pre-Cambrian floor 
possessed greater stability and, consequently, less susceptibility 
to movement, the newer series dragged on the surface of the 
older, and became thereby much faulted and dismembered. 
This seems to be the explanation of the exceptionally broken 
condition of the rocks within the district, especially near the 
basement. ! 

The two limestones (described in this paper) which occur 
near the base of the Cambrian series form excellent horizons 
for sectional determinations. The two principal quartzose 
horizons within the area described are— (a) the basal grits 
and quartzites, which underlie the Lower Torrens-limestone; 
and (b) a hard siliceous quartzite, which is inferior to the 
Upper Torrens-limestone, and is separated from it by a slaty 
zone of about 25 ft. in thickness. This quartzite is a useful 
indicator for the upper or blue limestone, as, from the greater 
solubility of the latter, it is sometimes inconspicuous or masked 
in the outcrop. There are two smaller quartzites sometimes 
seen in the phyllites which separate the two limestones, as 
already described, but these are relatively thin and unim¬ 
portant. Above the upper limestone the phyllites are very 
thick, but it is difficult to estimate their true thickness on 
account of the crushed condition and frequent faulting of the 
beds. 

The remarkable variations that occur in the strike of the 
beds, within the district,* are partly due to the comparatively 
low angle of dip, in many places, together with the very hilly* 
nature of the ground. Harrow valleys and steep gorges inter¬ 
sect the old peneplain, giving rise to tortuous outcrops and 
repetitions. In consequence of this irregularity in the out¬ 
crops the descriptive notes may appear, I fear, somewhat 
laboured and tedious, but under the circumstances could 
scarcely be avoided. Whatever difficulties might have been 
experienced in following the descriptions, it is hoped will be 
obviated by references to the map which accompanies this 
paper. 
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The following sketch gives a vertical section of the beds, 
with a rough estimate of their thickness: — 


Phyllites. 

(?) 1,500 feet. 



Upper Torrens-Llmestone 
in Black Slatet. 

200 feet 


Phyllites and Quartzites 
(?) 1,000 feet 


Lower Torrens Limestone. 

150 feet. 

Basal Grits, etc. 

150 feet. 


Pre-Cambrian Massif. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE I. 

A Geological Sketch-map to illustrate the occurrence .of the 
Upper and Lower Torreus-limestones in the Type District. 
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South Australian holothuroidca. with 
Descriptions or New species. 

By E. C. Joshua and E. Creed. 

(Communicated by Dr. E. C. Stirling.) 

[Read November 12, 1914.] 

Plates II. to IV. 

The material which forms the basis of this paper is a 
collection of Holothuroidea in the possession of the South 
Australian Museum, Adelaide, and was kindly placed at our 
disposal by the Honorary Curator, Dr. E. C. Stirling. 

The majority of the species represented was collected by 
Dr. J. C. Verco from an area which may be regarded as 
lying between latitudes 33° and 37° S. and longitudes 
132° and 140° E. 

We have to note seventeen species from South Australian 
waters; this number includes two species not represented in 
the collection, but which are recorded by Lamport U> as having 
been collected at. Adelaide. * 

We describe four species which we believe to be new to 
science. 

The following is a list of the Holothurians included in 
this paper: — 

Halothuria hartmeyeri , Erwe. 

flolothitria, sp. indeterm. 
w Halothuria fusco-cinerea , Jager. 

<2> Halothuria. ragabunda , Selenka. 

Sfickoptt* ludwigi , Erwe. 

V it cu maria squamata, Ludwig. 

f!ur.ttmaria inconupiciui , Bell. 

Oveumaria striata , n. sp. • 

Ckv mnaria mutant , Joshua. 

Ptrudacucumis bicolymtiattt* f Dendy. 

J'hyllaphorus ventripes, n. sp. 

Thy one vercoi , n. sp. 

Thyotie , sp. indeterm. 

Thyone nigra , n. sp. 

('olorltinnt doliolum (Pallas). 

t'olorhirus quadravgttlari* (Lesson). 

Trorhodara allani (Joshua). 

Vandina chilensi* (J. Miiller). 

(DLampert, Kurt, “Die Seewalaen” (In: Semper, Reisen iro • 
Archipel der Pnilippinen, iv., Bd., 3. Abth.). Wiesbaden, 1885. 

(2) Not represented in the collection, but recorded by Lamport. 
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Family ASPIDOCHIROTAE. 

Holothukia hartmeyeri, Erwe, 1913. 

Erwe, Willy. “Holothuroidea,” in “Die Fauna Sudwest Aus¬ 
tralians,” Band iv., Lief. 9, Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1913, p. 383. 

There are two very wrinkled and contracted specimens 
which we tentatively identify as belonging to Erwe’s species. 
Their condition is quite inlnbitive of a determination of the 
arrangement of the podia. The spicules, however, appear to 
agree closely, both in form and size, with those of Erwe's 
species. 

Holothukia, sp. indeterm. 

There are several specimens of a Holothurian the condi¬ 
tion of which is inhibitive of a satisfactory identification. 

Stichopus ludwigi, Erwe, 1913. 

*S Uichopus ludwigi , Erwe, p. 388, anted. 

There is a single example of this species collected in South 
Australian waters by Dr. J. C. Verco. 

The specimen is not in very good condition, the external 
surface having apparently become somewhat eroded, and it 
is therefore difficult to determine the arrangement of the 
podia and papillae. However, the deposits are in good con¬ 
dition in the uneroded portions of the perisome, and are 
perfectly characteristic of the above species. The length of 
our example is 120 mm. Colour is fawn, darker dorsally. 
‘The dorsal papillae are of a dark-brown tint. The oral open¬ 
ing is placed in a distinctly ventral position, and is surrounded 
by a rosette-like structure. 

Family DENDROCHIROTAE. 

CUCUMARIA SQUAMATA, Ludwig. 

Oucumaria squamata, Ludwig, 1898, “Holothurien”; in 
“Ergebn. der Hamburg,” Magalhaensischen Sammelreiee, 
Hamburg. 

There is one specimen from Encounter Bay. It is of 
interest to record this species for South Australia. 

This specimen is in an excellent state of preservation, and 
is quite in accord with Ludwig’s description, both as to 
podial distribution and spiculation. 

CUCUMARIA INCONSPICUA, Bell. 

1887. Bell, F. Jeffrey, “Holothuroidea, Descriptions of New 
-Species. Proc. Zool. Soc., London, June 21. 
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1914. Joshua, E. C., “Victorian Holothuroidea, with 
Descriptions of New Species.** Proc. Rot. Soc., Victoria, voh 
xxvii. (new scries), part L, Melbourne, 1914. 

There are three specimens collected by Dr. J. C. Verco. 
One of us has already commented on the evidently close 
relationship between this species and Cvcumaria parva, Lud¬ 
wig. The South Australian specimens appear in all respects 
similar to those collected in Victoria. 


CUCUMARIA STRIATA, n. 8p. 

The two specimens in the collection were obtained by Mr. 
J. W. Howard in August, 1888, from the Great Australian 
Bight. 

The length is 25 nun. by 12 mm. in breadth. The form 
is cylindrical, curved dorsally. The podia are confined to the 
radii, and form on each of the two dorsal radii four fairly 
regular rows, which diminish anteriorly and posteriorly to two 
or three rows only. On each of the ventral radii there are 
five rows, which also lessen in number towards the ends of 
the body. 

The colour of the specimen is inter-radially of a smoky- 
black, with dirty-white radii, giving a striped appearance. 

The calcareous ring is of the usual generic configuration. 
The deposits are in the form of delicate tables (plate iii., fig. 
2), the disc of which is markedly concave, and is perforated 
with from four to ten holes. The spire, which does not 
always arise from the centre of the disc, consists of two rods, 
joined by a transverse beam in the vicinity of the disc, and 
converging for some distance until they become fused, 
enclosing a small perforation. Subsequently they again 
diverge, and terminate in two points only. There is a con¬ 
siderable variation in the number of holes in the disc, but 
the form of the spire is very uniform. These deposits are not 
very thickly disposed in the perisome. 

The rather striking colouration and peculiar spicules 
would appear to separate the species from any hitherto 
described. 


CUCUMARIA MUTANS, Joshua. 

1914, Joshua fanteaj, Cuvumaria mutans. 

There are two quite typical young individuals collected 
by Dr. J. C. Verco. This Holothurian is peculiar from the 
circumstance that during life (and generally in alcohol) it 
is, while young and half-grown, of a deep blue-black colour, 
which almost disappears as the animal advances in age„ 
mature specimens being nearly white. 
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Pseudocucumis bioolumnatus, Dendy. 

Journ. Linn. Soc., vol. xxvi., No. 166, “Holothurians of New 
.■Zealand” 

There is an excellently preserved and very typical speci¬ 
men of this species collected by Dr. J. C. Verco. 

Phyllophorus ventripes, n. sp. Plate ii., fig. 1. 

The collection contains several specimens of a Vhyllo - 
phorm which apparently belongs to a species not Hitherto 
described. They were collected by Dr. J. C. Verco, 

Description. —Length, about 60 mm.; shape, fusiform, 
and truncated anteriorly. The podia are restricted to the 
mid-ventral region, and are numerous and thickly disposed 
in both the radial and inter-radial areas; a very small number 
of imperfectly developed podia may occur scattered outside 
of the region referred to, but the mid-dorsal region for a 
space of about 30 mm. by 10 mm. is devoid of any podia or 
papillae. The calcareous ring consists of ten compound mem¬ 
bers, both the raidial and inter-radial having posterior pro¬ 
longations (plate iii., fig. 5). 

There are no calcareous deposits in the perisome. The 
podia are provided at their terminations with cribriform 
plates and supporting rods. The tentacles, twenty in num¬ 
ber and disposed in the typically generic manner, contain 
8tout branched rods having expanded perforated ends which 
are often bifurcated. 

The most remarkable feature of this species is the distri¬ 
bution of the podia. We know of but one other species in 
which that feature is the same, viz ., Thy one meri/finnalis , 
Bell, and but for the circumstance that the arrangement of 
the tentacles in our species is quite typical of the genus 
Phyllophorus , we should not have hesitated to identify it 
with that of Bell, since it agrees well with the latter in all 
other respects. 

Thyone vercoi, n. sp. 

There is a single specimen collected by Dr. J. C. Verco. 
'The animal is of a brown colour, and apparently considerably 
contracted. Its length is 36 mm., and it tapers both pos¬ 
teriorly and anteriorly, the latter extremity being truncated. 
The podia appear to be thickly disposed over the whole of 
the body, but are, perhaps, not quite so numerous on the 
• dorsal surface; no arrangement in rows is discernible any¬ 
where. The calcareous ring is of substantial build, and con¬ 
sists of ten composite members, the radial pieces being 
prolonged posteriorly. The tentacles are ten in number, the 
•dorsal being about two and one-half times as long as the 
ventral. 
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There is a single polian vessel and but one madreporite. 
Dependent from the anterior region of the interior of the 
pharynx are over one hundred digitiform processes, the 
nature of which is discussed elsewhere. The deposits in the 
perisome consist of cruciform bodies with spinous processes 
projecting in a plane perpendicular to their surface (plate iii., 
fig. 1 ,a,h,c*d). The arms of the cross are in some cases produced 
so as to form a hole. The spicules give one the impression 
of being in a developing stage. The species appears to differ 
from any previously described, but Thyone sacelltts, Selenka, 
would seem to be a near relative. The latter, however, differs 
in the form of the calcareous ring, and, moreover, the 
spicules of our present species could not very well, even if 
they be regarded as not fully developed, proceed to the form 
of those found in T. snvelhn. 

Thyone, sp. indeterm. 

There is a single specimen of a Thyovr , in which cal¬ 
careous deposits are completely wanting. Their absence from 
the perisome would not be regarded as inhibitive of a deter¬ 
mination, but as they have in this case disappeared from 
the tube-feet, where there is some evidence of their having 
been previously present, we do not care to endeavour to 
identify the species. 

Thyone nigra, n. sp. 

One specimen collected by Dr. J. C. Verco. 

iDescription .—Shape fusiform, the posterior and anterior 
ends being upturned. Podia distributed without arrange¬ 
ment all over the body. Tentacles ten, frondose; the dorsal 
are about double the length of the ventral. Colour, deep- 
purplish-black, podia white. The calcareous ring consists of 
ten processes (plate iii., fig. 4), having prolongations pos¬ 
teriorly. Calcareous deposits are thickly disposed throughout 
the perisome; they consist of tables of two kinds (plats iii., 
fig. 3). The first, which measure about 0*096 mm. x 0*064 
mm., are of an irregular oblong shape; the disc is flat, and 
is pierced with four large central holes. These form a cross. 
There are other holes, which are irregularly disposed. The 
spire of the table is very short; it consists of two rods which 
are joined only at their extremities, which are spinous. 
The second kind of table consists of s rhomboidal plate, 
pierced as in the first - mentioned with four central 
holes and with a few holes at each extremity. The 
plate is distinctly concave, the spire is similar to that 
in the first kind; these rhomboidal plates occur exclu¬ 
sively in the skin of the podia. Internally the anatomy shows 
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no peculiarities; the single polian vessel is, however, very 
large in proportion to the size of the animal, measuring 
3 ram. x 1-5 mm. We believe the above species to have been 
hitherto undescribed. Ludwig’s Thy one simiU» is, perhaps* 
its closest relative. 

Colochirth poliolum (Pallas). 

For synonymy see Erwe, Willy, antea . 

Numerous characteristic specimens from various stations. 
The species evidently has a range embracing the whole 
Southern Australian coastline. 

' COLOCH 1 RUS QUADRANGULARI8 (LeSSOn). 

For synonymy see Erwe, Willy, antea. 

There are two excellently preserved specimens of this 
well-characterized species. They were collected in the Great 
Australian Bight by Mr. J. W. Howard. 

Family SYNAPTIDAE. 

Trochodota allant (Joshua). 

< 3) 1912, Joshua, Taeniof/t/rim allani. 

< 4 > 1912, Dendy, Chiridota allani . 

^1913, Joshua, Trochodota allani. 

A single typical specimen from Kangaroo Island. It is 
interesting to note the occurrence of this species so far west 
of its hitherto recorded habitats. 

Family MOLPADIIDAE. 

Caudina chtlensis (J. Muller). 

For synonymy see "‘Dendy and Hindle/’W 

This species is represented by over forty specimens 
collected in various localities off the South Australian coast. 
Very great variation is exhibited in the size and form of the 
individuals, and to some extent also in their colour and specu¬ 
lation. The series furnished specimens of which the largest 
measured 125 mm. in length and about 60 ram. in breadth, 

<3) On a njw Holothurian of the genus Taeniogyrus. Proc. 
Roy. Soc., Victoria, vol. xxv. (new series), part i., Melbourne, 
1912. 

(4) Jour, of the Quekett Microscopical Club, ser. ii., vol. xii.. 
No. 72, pp. 105 to 107, 1912. 

(5) 1914, antea. 

(6) Jour. Linn. Soc., vol. xxx., Zoology, London, 1907. 
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and were of massive build, but with no approach to the 
caudate character assigned to this species; the colour was 
yellow, with patches of rusty-pink; the spiculation was per¬ 
fectly specific, as were also the calcareous ring and the 
tentacles. 

At the other end of the scale we got individuals of about 
70 mm. in length, white in colour, and markedly caudate, 
the “tail” portion being one-half the length of the animal, 
and constricted abruptly at its junction with the body; the 
ring, ossicles, and tentacles were specific. The remaining 
specimens furnished links between the two extremes given 
above. 

We do not at present propose to enter upon a taxonomic 
review of the family Molpadiidae, but would point out that 
this great variation in form occurring in one species makes it 
doubtful whether the division into the two genera Molpadia 
and Catfdina is justifiable. 

On some Structures found in the Pharynx of 
Thyotir reran , n. sp. 

In making the necessary dissections for the identification 
of the several species contained in this collection, our atten¬ 
tion was drawn to some very unusual structures occurring in 
the pharynx of Thyone reran, n. sp. The pharynx, on being 
opened, displayed a large number (over 100) of small 
pedunculated processes depending in several somewhat 
irregularly disposed rows from the whole of its inner surface 
(plate ii., figs. 2, 3, and 4; plate iii., fig. 1 ,c,/,/ 7 ; plate iv.). 
These processes measured from 2 to 4 mm. in length, and aver¬ 
aged about 1 mm. at their greatest diameter. Their colour was 
a dead white, and they were very conspicuous. The white 
colour was shown by microscopical examination to be due to 
a dense aggregation of calcareous particles, foliaceous in form, 
and measuring about 0*048 mm. in length (plate iii., fig. 

These particles coalesced to form a reticulated mass in 
the interior of the process. After decalcification, longitudinal 
sections were cut of one of the processes with a portion of 
the pharyngeal wall from which it depended. The wall of 
the pharynx was found to be histologically normal; the pro¬ 
cesses w r ere extensions of this normal tissue, the longitudinal 
muscles not being, however, continued into tliem, out pro¬ 
ceeding in a direct line along the pharyngeal wall. The con¬ 
nective tissue of the interior of these processes was almost 
entirely replaced by the mass of ossicles already referred to. 
The structure cannot be homologized with any part of the 
recorded anatomy of Holothurians, but a remark by 
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Ludwig/ 7 ) which we quote herewith, appears to have some< 
bearing on the subject: — 

“Hier aber sind noch einige Anhangsgebilde zu erwahnen, 
welche bei einzeinen Arten vorkommen. So beschreibt 
Seleuka, dass er an je einern Exemplars von Miilleria 
mauritiana und miliaria (Quoy und Gaini.) rundum am 
Ringkanal eine grosse Zalil von kleinen, etwa 2/3 inm. 
dicken, gestielten Blaschen gefunden liabe, welche unmittel- 
bare Ausstiilpungen des Ringkanales darstellen. In ihrem 
Inneren liegen Hunderte von kleinen, ellipsoiden, isolirten 
Zellen, deren vorderes Ende sich tutenformig off net, wahrend 
das hintere einen langen Faden tragt; erfiilit sind die Zellen 
von kleinen Fetttropfchen. Selenka vermuthet in diesen 
Zellen parasitare Gebilde.* Dagegen soheinen die kleinen, 
zahlreichen Blindsacke, welche Theel bei seinem Jlyodnnnon 
macvlatua und anderen Elasipoden am Ringkanale beobach- 
tete, norm ale Bildungen zu sein. 

“* We.sha.lb (Lamport, pp. 6 and 7) in den oben geschilderten, 
von Selenka erwahnten Blaschen Stoinkan&lo sc hen will, ist mir 
ebenso unverst&ndlich wie seine fernere Behauptung, dass iene 
BlUschen, sieher di«selben Gebilde sind, deren Semper und Ludwig 
bei Besehreibung neuer Colochirus-Arten Erwahnung thun und 
die sie als Steinksnale bezeichncn.” 

Now in reference to the above remarks we think that 
there is very little doubt that Selenka's assumption of the 
parasitic nature of the structure mentioned by him is correct. 
The bodies he describes and figures closely resemble the 
sporocytes of a gregarine, an organism, species of which are 
not infrequently found infesting Holothurians. The real 
nature of the structure found in Tliyone vrrcoi , n. sp., is 
rendered obscure by reason of the character of the contents 
of the processes—a very definite aggregation of calcareous 
spicules with no indication of any structure at all resembling 
that described by Selenka. Further than the above descrip¬ 
tion we are not at present prepared to go. It may be patho¬ 
logical in its origin, or may, on the other hand, be a per¬ 
fectly normal structure. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Plate IT. 

Fig. 1. Fhyllophorvs ventripea , n. sp., lateral view. 

,, 2. Thyone vercoi y n. sp. Pharynx opened longitudinally, 
showing maases of processes containing calcareous 
deposits. Enlarged. 

,, 3. Two of the processes further enlarged. 

,, 4. The 4 ‘neck’’ of a process further enlarged to show the 
character of the contained ossicles. 

(7) Bronn, Klessen und Ordnungen des Thier-Reiches. Echino- 
dermen, I. B<uch., “Die Seewalzen,” p. 112. 
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Plate 111. 

Pig. J. Thyone vercoi, u. sp. 

a,b,c,d —Various ossicles from perisome, x 200. 
e,f y g —Ossicles from pharyngeal processes and from 
tentacles, x 200. 

,, 2. Cucumuria striata , n. sp. 

a,b,c,d —Ossicles from perisome, x 275. 

,, 3. Thyone nigra, n. sp. 

a,b,c —Ossicles from perisome* x 250. 
d,e —Ossicles from tube feet, x 250. 

„ 4. Thyone nigra, calcareous ring. Enlarged . 

,, 5. Phyllophorus ventripes, calcareous ring. Enlarged. 


Plate IV. 

Thyone vercoi. Diagram of a section of the pharyngeal wall and 
of a single process dependent therefrom. 

a —Spicules as in plate iii., fig. i., e,f,g. 
b —Endothelium. 
c —Lymphocytes. 
d —Longitudinal muscle. 
c Connective tissue. 

/—Circular muscle. 
f /—Peritoneum. 
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THE HAEMATOZOA OF AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. —NO. 3. 

By J. Burton Clet.and, M.D., Ch,M. (Sydney). 


[Bead April 8, 1915.] 


The present paper is a continuation of the systematic 
examination for haematozoa of blood slides from Australian 
birds, of which two previous numbers have already been 
contributed by Dr. T. Harvey Johnston, in association with 
the present writer. The present paper deals with the examina¬ 
tion of further slides up to the end of 1914. The majority of 
the birds were obtained in New South Wales, but some came 
from South Australia, Queensland, and the islands of Bass 
Straits. 

I would hero like to express my gratitude to Dr. T. L. 
Bancroft, of Eidsvold, Queensland, who has so generously 
forwarded many blood-films for examination, as well as to 
my former colleague, Dr. T. Harvey Johnston, with whom 
some of the earlier specimens in this paper were conjointly 
examined. 

The haematozoa found in Australian birds are comprised 
in the protozoan genera llalteridium, Plasmodium , Trypano¬ 
soma, and Levcnrylozoon (?), whilst Microfilariac have also 
been found. 

Our joint and soparate researches have now shown the 
presence of flalirridia in birds in all the States of the Com¬ 
monwealth, except Victoria, from which latter State we have 
a9 yet had no opportunity of examining specimens. The genua 
Plasmodium has been found in sparrows in Sydney, and haa 
been recorded from Victoria by Gilruth, Sweet, and Dodd, and 
from Queensland by Breinl. We have met with trypanosomes 
in Queensland birds, and in two instances in birds from New 
South Wales, one of these cases being from Grafton and the 
other from near Sydney. Trypanosomes seem rarer in birds- 
in New South Wales than in those from Queensland. Leueo - 
cytozoon (?), which we have thought may possibly be an intra- 
dbrpuscular stage of a trypanosome, has been found chiefly in 

(l) “The Haematozoa of Australian Birds, No. I,” by J. Burton 
Cleland, M.D., Ch.M., and T. Harvey Johnston, M.A., D.Sc., 
appeared in Trans. Roy. Soc., S.A., vol. xxxiv., 1910. “The- 
Haematozoa of Australian Birds, No. 2,” by the same authors,, 
appeared in the Jour, and Prpe. Roy. Soc., N.S.W., vol. xlv., 1911.. 
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Queensland birds. In the present paper, however, an instance 
of infection in a spiny-cheeked honey-eater as far south in New 
South Wales as Yanco is recorded. We have detected 
Microfilaria? in birds from Queensland and New South Wales. 

In this paper, as in previous papers, a list of birds, whose 
bloods have yielded negative results in our hands when micro¬ 
scopically examined, is given. 

We have now examined 160 species of Australian birds, 
comprising 339 individuals, for haematozoa with negative re¬ 
sults. In the list of species in this paper giving the negative 
results I have indicated those species from which we had 
previously obtained haematozoa. We have now detected the 
presence of Halteridia in 32 species of Australian birds; 11 of 
these are mentioned in the present paper, the host in six 
instances being new. We have met with the genus Plasmodium 
in several sparrows captured in the neighbourhood of Sydney. 
A parasite of the black swan, forwarded to us by Dr. Bancroft, 
of Queensland, contains a large intracellular parasite, which 
we have provisionally placed in the genus Plasmodium, though 
possibly it should be referred to Urdtcridium . These parasites 
are in general oval, but occasionally show a tendency to assume 
a halter form. No schizonts were detected to enable the matter 
to be settled. We have found the presence of trypanosomes 
in eight species, three of which are referred to in the present 
paper, two of them being new hosts, though in one of these two 
we had previously found Lcucoci/tozoa. Leuconjtozoa have 
been detected in ten species, of which four are included here, 
two being new hosts. In five species trypanosomes and 
Lciicon/fo:oa have both been detected, in three species 
trypanosomes alone, and in five species Leucoci/tozoa alone. 

From these figures it will be seen that trypanosomes and 
Leucortftozoa are often present in the same species of bird, and 
even in the same individual bird. This fact may be due merely 
to the coincidence that the one invertebrate host will serve 
for the transmission of both parasites to the avian host. On 
the other hand, it may indicate what we have suggested in 
previous papers— viz., that the Lcucocytozoon is an intra¬ 
cellular phase of the trypanosome. At present it seems 
advisable to record the intracellular bodies as separate para¬ 
sites, though in our previous papers they were included under 
the heading "Trypanosomes.” Parasites of this nature ai$ 
known from other parts of the world, and are generally con¬ 
sidered as in nb way related to trypanosomes. 

The following list indicates those species harbouring one 
or both of these blood parasites, and the number of individuals 
in whicli they have been found: — 
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Trypanosomes, Leucocytozoa. Both. 

1 — 


1 

5 


Podargus strigoides 
Microeoa fascinaus 
Pardalotus melanocephalus 
Myzomela sanguineolenta 

Ptilotis fusca . 

Ptilotis chrysops 
Myzantha garrula 
Anellobia chrysoptcra 
Acanthogenys rufigularis 
Entomyza cyanotis 
Oriolus Sagittarius ... 

S%)h toother ts maxillaris 
Co rcjO rax m tla n o rh a mpu s 

Total individuals affected 

Total species affected ... 


— 3 

2 1 

2 — 

2 — 

4 20 12 

3 r> 5 


Microfilariae have been found iti 26 species of birds, of 
which six are included in the present paper, one host being 
new. 

I. -Plasmodium. 


(1) Plasmodium hniurar (?) from Chmopsi* atratu 
(Black Swan). —A large intra-corpuscular parasite of the black 
swan, for the slide containing which I am indebted to Dr. 
Bancroft, has the general appearance of a Plasmodium . The 
parasites appear as rounded or irregularly oval bodies, often 
at one end of the host cell, displacing the nucleus. Sometimes 
the parasites are oval and lying alongside the host-nucleus, 
occasionally they are bean-shaped, and in one or two instances 
they tended to curl round the host-nucleus after the fashion of 
Ualtrndium. There were no marked halter-forms, however, 
and their absence, coupled with the displacement of the host- 
nucleus, suggest that the parasite is a J’lasm odium, and not a 
ffalftndnrm. No schizonts were detected to set the matter at 
rest. ’ The parasites showed an alveolar appearance of the 
protoplasm, some (male forms) staining a paler blue than 
others (female). Melanin appeared as fine scattered granules 
(about 20 small grains in one male form), as fine granules 
grouped at one side in another male form, as scattered 
coarser granules also in a male form, or as two large coarse 
masses in the centre in a female form. Some of the infected 
corpuscles were partly dehaemoglobinized. Even in a small 
pale spherical form of 7 p diameter, the nucleus was displaced. 
One of the largest parasites, which assumed a slight halter 
form, measured 14 x 5 ft, the host-cell containing it 
15*8 x 8*2 p. Descriptions of other examples of the parasites, 
which were few in number, are as follow: — 

(1) Oval, deep blue, 9 x 5*5 p, placed alongside the host- 
nucleus, and displacing it, corpuscle partly 
dehaemoglobinized. 
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(2) Placed obliquely at one end of the corpuscle, 8 to 10 p 

long, coarse masses of melanin. 

(3) Elongated oval, 12 x 5*2 /x, placed alongside the host- 

nucleus, scattered fine grains of pigment. 

(4) Oval, tending to curl round the ends of the host- 

nucleus, 13'8 /a long. 

These parasites are much larger than the Plasmodium 
we have found in sparrows in Sydney. They are also 
larger than the Halteridia we have met with. Gil- 
ruth, Sweet, and Dodd (Proc. Roy. Soc., Vic., xxiii., 
n.s. p. 231) have recorded J\ biziurae from the 
musk-duck, Biziura, lobata. This latter species is 8*5 to 
10 x 4*8 to 9*7 ftp displaces the host-nucleus, and causes 
slight enlargement of the infected cells from 13*5 to 14*2 x 
7*8 to 8*5 p, to 15*6 x 9*7 to 10*6 p. As the musk-duck 
inhabits the same localities as the black swan, it seems possible, 
in spite of slight differences in size and shape, that our parasite 
(if a true Plasm odium i, and not a Tf alter idium) is also P . 
biziurae , under which designation it is provisionally placed. 

(2) Plasmodium jxisserix, from Passer domesticns (House 
Sparrow).—In the Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales, in 1909, vol. xxxiv., p. 505, Dr. Johnston and 
myself have recorded the presence of a malarial parasite in 
s|^K?Ows in Sydney. Another instance of infection has been 
met with, a few red cells in one of two sparrows obtained in 
October, 1914, showing spherical forms of about 4 8 p. diameter 
at one end of the host-cell, displacing its nucleus. There were 
a few fine scattered grains of pigment. It is of interest to 
note that so far no indigenous species of birds in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sydney has shown an infestation by a Plasmodium , 
whilst this parasite, presumably imported into Australia with 
its present host, must have existed in Sydney for at least 
half a century, and probably for longer (no sparrows have 
been introduced into Australia of recent years). Notwith¬ 
standing apparently ample opportunities for transmission to 
other birds, this seems not to have been achieved, either because 
the parasite is specific to its passerine host, or because the 
invertebrate host has opportunities of biting sparrows much 
more frequently than other birds. An intermediate host like 
the mosquito, Vule,v fatiyanx , would fulfil this latter rfifr, since 
it confines its activities to the immediate neighbourhood cf 
houses to which few native birds resort. 

II.— HaLTBRJOIUM. 

There are several additional infected species to be recorded, 
as well as further records of species already shown to be 
infected: — 
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(1) Halt tritium of Cathrtura* lath a mi .—A further speci¬ 
men obtained by Dr. Bancroft at Eidsvold, Queensland, in 
December, 1911, has been found infected. 

(2) Halt iridium of Ninox boobook. —In our first joint 
paper we recorded the presence of Halttridium in Xitnox 
boobook (?) from Queensland. Another blood-slide from this 
species, forwarded by Dr. Bancroft in September, 1911, from 
Eidsvold, also showed their presence. 

(3) Halttridium of Nivo.r st retina. — Tlalttridia , very few 
in number, were seen in slides made from this bird, and kindly 
given to us in February, 1913, by Dr. Bancroft from 
Eidsvold. 

(4) Halttridium of Gcrygone aJbiyulariti. —Blood-slides 
were obtained from a specimen of this species shot at Molong 
in 1913. Halleridia of large size were present, occupying the 
side and both ends of the host-cell, in some instances distinctly 
but slightly displacing the nucleus. In some. instances five- 
sixths of the available space in the red cell was occupied by 
the Halttridium. Occasionally the side of the host-cell opposite 
the parasite was reduced to a mere rim of protoplasm. The 
pigment was coarse. 

(5) Halttridium of Diraeum, hirundinactum (Swallow 
Dicaeum ).—Tlalttridia were detected in a specimen of Dicaeam 
obtained on the Hawkesbury River, near Sydney, in March, 
1912. The parasite occupied the side and both ends of the 
containing red cell. Pigment was moderately abundant, the 
individual grains being of medium size. Pale forms were not 
noticed. 

(6) Halttridium of Pardalotu* nielanoctpholn* (Black¬ 
headed Pardalote).—Dr. Johnston and I have previously 
recorded the presence of Tlalttridia in this species. Dr. Ban¬ 
croft forwarded from Eidsvold in October, 1911, a further 
him from this bird showing a few Tlalttridia, 

(7) Halteridtum of Melithrtptvs validiroAtris (Thick¬ 
billed Honey-eater).—A blood-film was obtained from this 
species on Flinders Island, in Bass Straits, at the end of 
November, 1912. Tlalttridia were present, but scarce. Both 
pale- and dark-staining forms were noticed. A remarkable 
feature was the scarcity of pigment, even in adult forms ex¬ 
tending from end to end of their host-cells. In these just a 
few minute grains or none at all were detected. Possibly this 
is a specific feature. 

(8) Halttridium of Myzomela mnguincoltnta (Sanguineous 
Honey-eater). —We have previously recorded TTalteridia from 
this species. Another infected specimen was forwarded by 
Dr. Bancroft from Eidsvold in October, 1911, infested also 
with Microfilariae , trypanosomes, and Ltucocytozoa. The 
Tlalttridia were numerous, with one or a few large grains of 
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pigment, and surrounded the host-nucleus, leaving only a thiit 
rim of protoplasm externally. 

(9) Ilalteridivm of Ptilotis chrysops. —In a blood-slide 
made from one of these birds, shot at Milson Island, in the 
Ilawkesbury River, in November, 1914, numerous Halteridia 
and a few trypanosomes were detected. The Halteridia, which 
we have previously recorded from this species, presented no 
special features, occupying one side and most of both ends of 
the affected host-cells, and showing coarse grains of pigment, 
collected into groups, sometimes at one end only, sometimes at 
both ends, and sometimes in the middle. 

(10) Halteridiim of Ptilotn penicillata. —In a specimen 
of this honey-eater, obtained at Overland Corner, Murray 
River, South Australia, a few Halteridia were detected, some 
mature, some half-grown. Pigment was present as large* 
granules. 

(11) flalteridium of Acanthogenyx rufignlaris (Spiny- 
cheeked Honey-eater).—A few Halteridia have been detected 
in blood-films from one of these birds obtained at Cobar in 
October, 1911, and in another shot at Merrool, near Yanco, 
in October, 1912. In the latter case, Leuroeytozoa were alsc* 
present. 

III. Lkucocytozoa (“Intra-corpuscular Trypanosomes( ?)”). 

In No. TI. of our llaematozoa of Australian Birds, Dr. 
Johnston and myself have described intra-corpuscular bodies 
in the blood corpuscles of various Australian birds. We have 
thought that these might be intra-corpuscular forms of the 
trypanosomes with which they are often associated, and have 
referred to them as such, or as Leuroeytozoa. These rounded 
parasites seem not uncommon in birds in other parts of the 
world, and are usually referred to as “ Leuroeytozoa a term 
which it seems preferable to use rather than a more or less 
committal one, such as “intrarcorpuscular trypanosomes.” AH 
the specimens we have so far examined from various birds are 
of spherical form and seem specifically indistinguishable. The 
following specimens have been examined since our la^t 
paper:— 

(1) Leucocytozoon of Vodargnx strigoidex. —In 1913 Dr. 
Bancroft sent us slides from this Podargux from Eidsvold, 
Queensland. Microfilariae were present, and in addition 
moderately numerous male and female forms of a Leucocy¬ 
tozoon, measuring 8*5 to 10*5 p in diameter. We have not 
previously recorded Leucocytozoon from this species of bird. 

(2) Leucocytozoon of Myzomela xanguineolenta. — An addi¬ 
tional bird, obtained by Dr. Bancroft in October, 1911, has 
been found infected with Levcocytozoon , as well as with 
trypanosomes. Microfilariae , and Halteridia. 
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(3) Leucocytozoon of Ptilotis fusca .—We have previously 
recorded '‘free and intra-corpuscular trypanosomes" from 
Queensland birds of this species. In a bird shot near Grafton, 
New South Wales, in April, 1912, both trypanosomes and 
Leucocytozon were detected. This was the first New South 
Wales bird in which either of these parasites had been found. 

(4) Leucocytozoon of Aranthogenys rufigulnns (Spiny- 
‘cheeked Honey-eater).—In a bird shot at Merroo), near Yanco, 
in October, 1912, the9e Leucocytozon were detected. In young 
forms the host-nucleus was bayed by the parasite, in older 
forms it lay as a cap or a band on the parasite. The coloura¬ 
tion of the host-nucleus by Giemsa’s stain in infected cells was 
more purplish than in the case of non-parasitized cells, the tint 
being the same as is obtained when a red corpuscle has been 
partly injured in making a film. In some of the largest forms 
the protoplasm of the parasites contained a few dark granules. 
The infection of this bird is of considerable interest. The 
locality is in the south of New South Wales, not very far from 
the Victorian border, the only other bird in this State that 
we have so far found infested with the Leucocytozoon having 
come from the opposite, north-east, corner— viz., Grafton. The 
bird is also more of an interior, dry-loving species, whereas 
Grafton is sub-tropical. 

IV.— Trypanosomes. 

One new infected Australian species of bird has been met 
with since our last report. The species of trypanosome is 
probably the same as that found in other Australian species 
and called by us Trypanosoma nncllohiae :— 

(1) Trypanosome of Myzomela snvguineolenta (Sanguineous 
Honey-eater).—We have previously recorded the presence of 
Leucocytozon (* 4 Intra-corpuscular Trypanosomes”) in this 
species from Eidsvold, Queensland. In October, 1911, Dr. 
Bancroft kindly forwarded another specimen from the same 
locality, in which a few trypanosomes, as well as Leucocytozon , 
Haltendia , and Microfilaria* were detected. The posterior 
end of the only uninjured trypanosome seen was finely attenu¬ 
ated with the micro-nucleus 12 y from the extremity. The 
micro-nucleus, 2*5 y long, was 11 y anteriorly, the body at 
this level being 5 y wide. tFrom the macro-nucleus the para¬ 
site gradually tapered anteriorly to end at 26 y. There was a 
broad, undulating membrane. This is another instance of the 
association of Leucocytozon and trypanosomes. 

(2) Trypanosome of Ptilotis fusca .—We have previously 
recorded Leucocytozoon and trypanosomes from Queensland 
specimens of this bird. The bird shot at Grafton in April, 
1912, referred to under Leucocytozoon , also contained trypano¬ 
somes. 
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(3) Trypanosome of Ptiloti* chrysop*. —In a bird shot at 
Milson Island, Hawkesbury River, in November, 1914, 
numerous IIa?fetidin were present, and a single well-preserved 
trypanosome was seen, as well as several degenerated forma 
without flagella. This parasite was dark blue, with a pointed 
posterior end with the micro-nucleus close to the tip. The 
body was about 17 p long, apart from the curves, which would 
make it about 20 p, the free flagellum was 12 p long, and the 
greatest breadth 3 5 p. A search for Levcocytozoa did not 
reveal anv. 

V.— Microfilariae. 

(1 and 2) Microfilariae of Plotm novue-hollaiuliat and 
Phalocrocorax sulcirostri *.—In October, 1911, we received 
from Dr. Bancroft at Eidevold, Queensland, blood smears 
from these two species of birds. My former colleague, Dr. T. 
Harvey Johnston, was with Dr. Bancroft when the birds were 
shot, and describes the two species as commingling together. 
Dr. Johnston has recorded our findings in a paper read before 
the Royal Society of Queensland in June, 1912. An examina¬ 
tion of these slides shows the presence of sheathed Micro¬ 
filariae specifically different from the unsheathed forms pre¬ 
viously recorded by us from Phalocrocorax tnelanoleucus in 
our second paper. The Microfilariae showed a well-marked 
sheath, either as an empty envelope extending beyond one 
end of the worm, or as a long empty tube left trailing behind 
as the Microfilariae “wriggled" forwards in the drying blood 
smear. The anterior ends of the bodies were rounded, and the 
posterior ends rapidly attenuated to a sharp point, this feature 
being somewhat obscured by the sheath. There was indistinct 
cruss-striation. The anterior end showed a clear area from a 
few up to 7 p in length, being sometimes mostly occupied by 
isolated nuclear masses, at others possessing only a small mass. 
The following are the measurements, in micromillimetres, of 
several individuals from both species; ■ 



From 

V, sulcirostris. 

From Phfufi. 

Anterior clear area 

Nuclei occupy 

! 

“1 “HT 


most of the 


i ! 1 


specimen 

7 

6 7 | 4 

Anterior end to 1st‘‘spot” 

43 ' 

40 

35 431 36! 88 34 

1st “spot* 1 (incomplete) ... 

2 

2 

2 2 21 

1st “spot” to 2nd “spot” 

15*5 

15*5 

14 17 171 17 

2nd “spot” (V-shaped”) . . 

3’5 

3*5 

3*6 3-5 ! 

2nd “spot” to end . 

95 

104 

95112*5 f 

1 

Total length. 

159 

leeWsi 185 i8i 178 

Breadth . 


5; 

i 

0-5 o’ | 7 7 

1 I 
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( 3 ) Microfilaria of Poduryus slriyoide «»—In our second 
paper we have referred to the Microfilaria of this species of 
frogmouth. In a further specimen) also forwarded to us from 
Eidsvold, Queensland, by Dr. Bancroft, these parasites were 
very numerous, and Leucocytozoa were also present. The 
Microfilariae showed fine transverse striations, and the tail 
tapered to a sharp point, whilst the anterior end was blunt. 
In our previous paper we gave the total length as 90 to 100 p, 
but an examination of this bird shows they may reach nearly 
140 p. The following are the measurements, in micromilli¬ 
metres, of several individuals :—Total lengths, 98, 100*3, 
105*4, 131*5, 137*4, 138; anterior “clear” area, 3*4 to 5*5; 
anterior end to first “spot,” 29*6, 27*5, 29*5, 31, 38, 39*6; 
length of first “spot,” 2 to 3 4; from first “spot” to second 
“spot,” 26, 24, 26, 24, 38, 29*5; length of second “spot,” 
2 to 5 p, in one instance, perhaps due to injury, 7 p; from 
second “spot” to posterior end, 38, 43*5, 43, 52 (with a doubt¬ 
ful third “spot” in the exact middle of this area), 51, 44 (with 
a third “spot” 27 p from the anterior end of this area). The 
greatest diameter was 3*5 to 4 p. Microscopically, though 
the measurements vary in individuals and seem to group them¬ 
selves about two means, there is nothing to suggest that mote 
than one species is present. 

(4) Microfilaria of Bvrystomus pari ficus. —Another speci¬ 
men of the roller infested with Microfilariae was forwarded by 
Dr. Bancroft from Queensland in January, 1912. 

(5) Microfilaria of Collyriocielila harmonica .— Micro¬ 
filariae were detected in the blood of a specimen of the har¬ 
monious thrush obtained at the Ilawkesbury River, New South 
Wales, in June, 1912. Their features may be summarized as 
follows:—Anterior end, blunt; breadth throughout more or 
less uniform, though the posterior third diminishes slightly; 
posterior end also blunt; fine cross-striations; a very short 
“clear” area at the anterior end. Total length, 96 to 103 p; 
anterior “clear” area, sometimes 2*5 p long; first “spot,” 
20*5 4 from anterior end in three specimens, and 26 p in a 
fourth; a V-shaped “break” at about 36 to 38 p from the 
anterior end; a third “spot” at 57 to 62 p from the anterior 
end; greatest breadth, 3*5 p. 

(6) Microfilaria of Myzomela sanguineo)enta, —Another 
specimen of the sanguineous honey-eater infested with the 
exceedingly long Microfilaria mentioned in our second paper, 
and also harbouring Jlalteridia , Leucocytozoa , and trypano¬ 
somes, was kindly forwarded in October, 1911, from Eidsvold 
by Dr. Bancroft. 
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The following are the tabulated lists of the material 
examined for the propose of this paper. The numbers (M. 216, 
etc.) refer to Mathews' “Hand-list of the Birds of Australasia/’ 
published in The Emu (vol, vii., 1907-8). 

I*—List or Birds in which Plasmodia were found. 

Chenopsis atrata (M. 216), Eidsvold, Queensland, 1914 (1 with 
Plasmodium , 1 nil). 

Passer domestirus (introduced), Sydney, October, 1914 (1 with 
Plasmodium , 1 nil). 

2. — List of Birds in which Halteridia were found. 

Catketurus lathami (M. 7), Eidsvold, Queensland, December, 

1911. 

Ninox boobook (M. 283), Eidsvold, September, 1911; Eidsvold, 
January, 1913 (nil); Mannum, South Australia, 
November, 1913 (nil). 

Nino.r strenua (M. 291), Eidsvold, February, 1913. 

Oerygone albigularis (M. 451), Molong, October, 1913. 

Dicatum hirundinacctim (M. 722), Hawkesbury River, March, 

1912. 

Pardalotus melanocephalus (M. 729), Eidsvold, October, 1911. 
Melithreptus validirostris (M. 740), Flinders Island, Bass 
Straits, November, 1912. 

Myzomela sanguineolcnta (M. 746), Eidsvold, October, 1911 
(with Microfilariae, trypanosomes, and Leucocytozoa). 
Ptilotis chrysops (M. 775), Hawkesbury River, November, 
1914 (with trypanosomes). 

Ptilotis penicMlata (M. 791), Overland Corner, River Murray, 
South Australia, December, 1913 (1 with Halteridia , 
1 nil). 

Acanthogenys rufigularis (M. 812), Cobar, September, 1911 ; 
Yanco, October, 1912 (with Leucocytozoa). 

3. —List or Birds in which Leucocytozoa were found. 

Podargus strigoides (M. 376), Eidsvold, 1913 (with Micro¬ 
filaria*); Hawkesbury River (nil). 

Myzomela sanguitteolenfa (M. 746), Eidsvold, October, 1911 
(with trypanosomes, Halteridia^ and Microfilariae). 
Ptilotis fusca (M. 769), Grafton, April, 1912 (with trypano¬ 
somes) ; Wellington, New South Wales, October, 1914 
(nil). 

Acanthogtnys rufigularis (M. 812). Cobar, September, 1911 
• (Halteridia only); Yanco, October, 1912 (with 
Halteridia also). 
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4. —List op Birds in which Trypanosomes were found. 

Myzomtla mnguinroUnia (M. 746), Eidsvold, Queensland, 
October, 1911 (with Leucocytozoa , Tlalteridia , and 
Microfilariae ). 

Ftiloti* fusca (M. 769), Grafton, April, 1912 (with Leucocy - 
tozoa); Wellington, New South Wales, October, 1914 
(nil). 

Ft dot in chrysopn (M. 775), Hawkesbury River, November, 
1914 (with Haltrridia). 

5. —List of Birds in which Microfilariae were found. 

Fhalacrocorax mlcirostris (M. 238), Eidsvold, October, 1911. 

Flatus novae-hollandiae (M. 242), Queensland, October, 1911. 

Fodaryus striyoides (M. 376), Eidsvold, 1913 (with Leucocy - 

tozoa); Hawkesbury River (nil). 

Kury stomas pacificus (M. 381), Eidsvold, January, 1912. 

Vollyrioctchla harmonica (M. 636), Hawkesbury River, June, 
1912; Eidsvold, April, 1913, (nil). 

Myzomtla mnguineolenta (M. 746), Eidsvold, October, 1911 
(with Malteridia , trypanosomes, and Leucocytozoa). 

6.—List of Birds in whtcii Haematozoa were not found. 

(The figure (1) placed before a bird's name indicates that 

we have on previous occasions found Ualteridia in the species, 

(2) a trypanosome, (3) Levcncytmoon , and (4) a Microfilaria). 

Dromaeus no rue-Hollandiae (M 1), Eidsvold, Queensland, 
September, 1913. 

Oeopehn humerah * (M. 33), Gular, October, 1911. 

(rtopelta plucida (M. 34), Gular, October, 1911. 

Chalcophaps chrysochlora (M. 36), Eidsvold, September, 1913. 

Phaps chair opt era (M. 37), Eidsvold, Queensland, April, 1913. 

Fodicepn novae-holland'iae (M. 65), Hawkesbury River, Octo¬ 
ber, 1911. 

Pelayodroma marina (M. 75), Flinders Island, Bass Straits, 
November, 1912. 

Fuffinys tenairontrh (M. 84), Flinders Island, November, 
1912. 

Dtomedea e.rulans (M. 109), South of Tasmania, 1914. 

l/aematopus fttliyinoms (M. 145), Flinders Island, November, 
1912. 

A erpalitu zn el an ops (M. 158), Eidsvold, September, 1911. 

Heteropyyia aurita (M. 181), Gular, October, 1911 (2); 
Flinders Island, Bass Straits, November, 1912 (2). 

Kotophoyx novae-hollandiae (M. 204), Eidsvold, October, 
1911. 

Kotophoyx pacifica (M. 205), Gular, October, 1911, 

Phalacrororrar carho (M. 237), Queensland, October, 1911 (2). 

Phalacrororar , sp,, Hawkesbury River. 
c2 
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UroaUus audax (M. 262), Eidsvold, February, 1913. 

Falco melanotus , Flinders Island, November, 1912, 
Hitracidea berigora (M. 278), Eidsvold, January, 1912. 
Hawk sp., Eidsvold, January, 1912 (2). 

Large owl, Eidsvold. 1913. 

Glossopattacus pusillm (M. 309), Hawkeebury River, July, 

1912. 

Cacatua yalcrita (M. 320), Eidsvold, September, 1911 (2). 
Polytelis barrabandi (M. 328), Cobar, September, 1911. 
Aprostiuctus cyanopygius (M. 332), Eidsvold, January, 1912. 
Platyccrcus eximius (M. 343), Eidsvold, January, 1912. 
Barnardtus barnardi (M. 349), Willbriggie, October, 1912. 
Psephotus haematorrhous (M. 354), Dulmo, September, 1911. 
Psephotus kaematonotus (M. 361), Cowra, September, 1911. 
Halcyon sordidus (M. 394), Queensland, October, 1911. 
Eurostopus cdbigularin (M. 397), Eidsvold, January, 1912. 
Scythrops novae-hollandiae (M. 416), Eidsvold, January, 1912. 
Chelidon artel (M. 432), Gular, October, 1911; Morgan, South 
Australia, November, 1913 (2). 

(2) Microeca fascinans (M. 433), Morgan, November, 1913. 
Pctrocca rosea (M. 443), Hawkesbury River, June, 1912. 
Smicrornis brevirostris (M. 449), Cobar, September, 1911; 

Hawkesbury River, June, 1912. 

Myiagra rubeetda (M. 488), Hawkesbury River, 1912. 
Coradna robusta (M. 504), Queensland, October, 1911. 
Coracina parvirostris (M. 505), Flinders Island, November, 
1912. 

Cinclosoma castanonotum (M. 516), Alawoona, South Austra¬ 
lia, December, 1913. 

Drymaotdus brunneopygius (M. 521), Alawoona, December, 

1913. 

Pomaforhinus ruficeps (M. 531), Cobar, September, 1911 
(young bird). 

Ephthianvra tricolor (M. 547), Molong, October, 1913. 

Origma rubrirata (M. 567), Sydney, May, 1912. 

Ckthonicola mgittata (M. 558), The Oaks, June, 1914., 
Acanthiza nana (M. 569), Sydney, November, 1911. 

Acanthiza diemenensis (M. 565), Flinders Island, November, 
1912. 

Acanthiza pyrrhopygia (M. 568), Monarto South, South Aus¬ 
tralia, July, 1914: Willbriggie, New South 
Wales, October, 1912. 

Acanthiza uropygjalis (M. 573), Dubbo, September, 1911 (2). 
Acanthiza rcguloides (M, 575), Dubbo, September, 1911. 
Sericomis flindcrsi , Flinders Island, November, 1912. 
Mdlurus cyaneus (M. 592), Flinders Island, November, J912. 
Malurus melanotus (M. 595), Overland Corner, South Aus¬ 
tralia, December, 1913. 
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Artamus supereiliosus (M. 625), Cowra, September, 1911. 
Artamus tenebrosus (M. 634), Hawkesbury River, October, 
1912. 

{JoUyrtocichla reetirostris (M. 637), Flinders Island, November, 
1912. 

(1) Grallina picata (M. 646), Cowra, September, 1911. 
Pachycephala rufiventris (M. 674), Yanco, October, 1912; 
Eidsvold, August, 1913. 

•(1) Aphelocephala teuropsis (M. 689), Narrabri, February, 
1912; Gular, October, 1911. 

(1) Zoster ops coerulescens (M. 712), Ourimbah, November, 
1911; Flinders Island, November, 1912. 

Pardalotus ornatus (M. 723), Gular, October, 1911 ; Alawoona, 
South Australia, December, 1913. 

Pardalotus affinis (M. 725), Flinders Island, November, 1912. 
Pardalotus punetatus (M. 726), Ilawkesbury River, March, 

1912. 

Pardalotus xanthopygius (M. 727), Mannum, South Austra¬ 
lia, November, 1913. 

(1) Melithreptas atricapillus (M. 733), Sydney, November, 
1911 ; Ilawkesbury River, June, 1912. 

Mtlithreptu* brerirostris (M. 741), Hawkesbury River, June, 
1912; Mannum, South Australia, November, 

1913. 

Melithreptns a/finis (M. 744), Flinders Island, November, 
1912. 

Ptilotis ftavtro/lis (M. 776), Flinders Island, November, 
1912 (2), 

Ptilotis leucotis (M. 778), Ilawkesbury River, June, 1912. 
Ptilotis melon ops (M. 781), Hawkesbury River, June, 1912. 
Ptilotis ornata (M. 786), Murray River, South Australia, 
November, 1913; Alawoona, South Australia, 
December, 1913; Monarto South, South Austra¬ 
lia, July, 1914. 

Mtliorms serirea (M. 801), Sydney. 

(1,3) Myzantha go mil a (M. 804), Ilawkesbury River, May, 
1912. 

(1, 2, 3, 4) Oriolus Sagittarius (M. 850), Eidsvold, June, 1911. 
t'hibia brarteata (M. 854), Eidsvold, February, 1913. 

(4) Corvus coronoides (M. 872), Hawkesbury River, Septem¬ 
ber, 1911. 

Strepera , Eidsvold, September, 1913. 

(4) Struthtdra cinerea (M. 882), Eidsvold, April, 1913 (2) 

(3, 4) Cor corax melanorhampus (M. 883), Hawkesbury River, 
May, 1912. 

Introduced Bird. 

Turtur suratensi*, Indian Dove, Sydney, December, 1911. 
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A FURTHER COMPARISON OF THE SIZES OF THE RED 

Cells of Some Australian vertebrates. 

By J. Burton Clkland, M.D., Ch.M. (Sydney). 

[Read April 8, 1915.] 

To The Emu (vol. xi., 1912, p. 188) Dr. T. Harvey 
Johnston and myself contributed a paper giving the measure¬ 
ments of the red cells of a number of Australian vertebrates 
that had been examined by us. 

During the visit of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science to Sydney in August, 1914, I contri¬ 
buted a further paper, giving a summary of the results of 
these measurements, and of others conducted since the first 
paper was published. These further results, which are 
included in the present paper, support the contention made in 
the first conjoint paper, that the sizes of the red corpuscles 
vary considerably, not only in the classes of vertebrates, but 
amongst the orders, and even in some cases amongst genera, 
and that a comparison of the sizes one with another may be 
of some service in showing the relative relationships of families, 
and sometimes even of genera, to each other. 

The measurements have all been taken from blood-slides 
stained by the Giemsa dry method, wet fixation and staining 
methods being impracticable in the field. Experience seems 
to show clearly that the measurements thus obtained in good 
films are reliable. 

The red cells of the mammals call for no special comment. 

Amongst the A vex, the emu has the largest red cells that 
we have so far met with, ranging from 14 to 16*5 ft by 8*5 to 
9*5 ft. Then follow the Procelhtriiforme*, Ardeifnrmrs, 
tele cant for men, and the Anxeriformes. These have measure¬ 
ments approximating to 14 by 8*5 /i. f 'nraciiform ex have 
apparently slightly smaller cells, followed by the hawks and 
parrots. In the pigeons and cuckoos the size approximates 
more to 12 to 13 fi by 7 to 8 \x. The highest order of birds, the 
Pnsxerifonnes , have red cells ranging from 10 to 12 p. It 
may be noted that in the families Dirntridae and Corvidae 
the size is a little greater than in the other families of this 
order. 

Amongst the reptiles, the size is usually from 15 to 20 p by 
9 to 12 g., occasionally in some skinks as small as 14 or even 
12 p in length. The frogs show red cells usually of from 
17 to 20 fi in length. Amongst the fish, the Dijmoi, as 
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exhibited by Ceratodus forsteri , show enormous red cells, 
varying from 36 to 41*5 p by 20*7 p. 

Amongst the Tcfrostomi , the red cells are much smaller, 
being sometimes nearly spherical, some of the latter being 
7 to 8 p in diameter and in other species 12 /t. The usual 
size, however, of the red cells of these fishes seems to be about 
10*4 to 12 by 8 to 9 /*. 

These figures seem to indicate that with later specializa¬ 
tion has eventually come, both in fishes and birds, a diminution 
in size of the red cells. The cumbersome corpuscles of 
Pcratodm have doubtless played a part in the gradual extinc¬ 
tion of the Dipuoan fishes. The relationships of the various 
classes to each other is clearly shown in the size of the red 
•cells. The red cells of the Elasmobranchs approximate more 
in size to those of Batraohians and Reptiles than do the red 
corpuscles of Teleostean fishes, which latter do not link on to 
.any of the higher vertebrate stems. The enormous red cells 
of the Dipnoi approach those of such Amphibians of the order 
l T roihht as Prof run (said to be 58 x 35 p) and Amphiuma 
(given as 77 x 46 /i). In the frogs and reptiles the size has 
diminished somewhat, whilst in the birds, the “oldest” forms 
ahow distinctly a tendency to larger cells than the more 
specialised ones, the smallest being met with in some families 
of Passerine birds. The results of the measurements .of the 
red cells of a large number of Australian birds seem to indicate 
that such may be of some help in ascertaining the broader 
relationships of some aberrant species. 

Table of the Sizes of the Red Corpuscles of Various 
Australian Vertebrates. 

(The sizes given are in rnicromillimotres (1/ 1000th of a 
millimetre). The first figures given indicate the length and 
breadth of the cells, the second the same dimensions of the 
nucleus, if present.) 

MAMMALIA. 

Order Chihoptfra. 

Vt fro pus (pnildi (Gould’s fly¬ 
ing fox) ... .. 5*2 to 5*7 

'Chalinolobus qouhli (Gould’s 

hat) [P] .5*5 to 6*5 

Subclass Mktathrria. 

Sulmrdor Diprotodontia. 

Macropus ualabatus (black- 
tailed wallaby) .8 

Subclass Pkototheria. 

... fr6 to 7 
6*8 


Echidna acubata ... 
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AVES. 

Order Casuabiiformks. 
Dromiceiua novae-hollandvie 

(emu) .15*6 to 16*4 x 8*7 to 9*5 

15*5x8*5 to 8*8 . 

14 to 15*5x8*5 to 9*3 
14 to 16*5x8*5 . 

Order Columbiformks. 
Chryxauehoena humeralix 

(barrod-shouldered dove) ... 12*5x7 . 

CMvophupx chrysochlora 

(green pigeon) .12 to 12*2x6*9 . 

Phaps chalcoptera (bronae- 
winged pigeon).12*2x7 . 

Order Proceleariiformes. 

Neon retris tenuirostris (mut¬ 
ton bird) .13*8x7*8 to 8 . 

Donnedea exulans (wander¬ 
ing albatross) .14x8*5 . 

Order Ctiaradriifor m f.h . 
Limnoctnclvs aenminatnx 
(sharp-tailed stint) .12*2 to 12*4x7*2 

Order Arueiformes. 

Myola pacified (?Notophoyx 
novac-holUtndine) (heron) 14x8 . 

Order Anseriformbs. 

Chetwpsix at rata (black swan) 13*9x7*2 . 

Order Pelecaniformks. 

Phal(icrocorax,&p . (cormorant) 14 to 15*8x8*7 to 9 ... 

Order Acciittriformbs. 
Uroaetus au do x (wedge-tailed 

eagle) .12*5 to 13*5x8*5 

Falro longipennis (little 

falcon) .18 to 13*85 x 7 to 8*3 ... 

Hawk, Eidsvold, Queensland 12*2 to 12*8x7 to 7*6 

12*2 to 12*8x7 to 7*6 

Hieracoglaux xtrenua (power¬ 
ful owl).10*2 to 12x7*2 to 8 

Large Owl .13*8 to 15*5x7*8 to 8*6 

Order PsittaOifobmes. 

Glossopsittn ... ..12x7 . 

Alisterux eyanopygivx (king 

parrot) .12 to 12*4x7*2 . 

Barnardnis barnardi (mallee 
parrot) .13*9x7*5 to 8*5 . 

Order Coraciiformeb* 
Euroxtopodux argux (spotted 
nightjar) .13*8 to 14x7*8 to 8*5 


... 4*4to5*2x2 
... 5*2x3*5 
... 6*2 to 7x2*5 
... 6*5x2*5 

... 5*5x 1*8 
... 5*2x2 
... 5*2to6*8x2 

... 6x2 
... 5*2x2*5 

... 5*2x2 

... 6*5x 1*8 
... 5*5x2 
... 7x2*5 

... 5*2x2 

... 6x2*5 
... 5*2x2to2*5 
... 5*2x2to2*5 

... 4x2 
... 6to7x2 

... 5*2x2 
... 5x2 
... 5*5x2*5 

... 5*5x2 
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Order Coccyges. 

Qacomantis ruhricatu* (fan. 

tailed cuckoo) .12*1 to 12*4x7*2to8 ... 5*2x2 

Scythrops novae - holhmriine 

(channel bill) .12*2 to 13*8 x 7 .5*2 x2*5 

Order Parseriformes. 

Family MuficiCAriDAF.. 

Microeca fasrinans (brown 

flycatcher) .10*4 to 11*2x6*5to6*8 ... 5*2x2 

Belch era rosea (rose-breasted 

robin) .10*5to 11*8x5*5to6*5 ... 5*2x2 

Smicrornis breviroxtri* (short- 

billed tree-tit) .10*4 to 11*2x0 .5x1*7 

Zeicinoxnis rvfiventrix 

(rufous-breasted thick head) 10 to 10*5x5*2 to 5*8 ... 4*8x2 

Family Timelhdae. 

€inc1o*otna caxtanotum (chest¬ 
nut-backed ground bird) ... 10*8 to 11*8x0 to 6*8 ... 5*2x2 

1) ry m od c .1 hrunn copy gin 

(scrub robin) .10*5 to 11*2 x 6*8 .5*2x2 

Family Turdidae. 

Parephthiannra tricolor (tri- 

coloured chat) .8*7 to 10*5x0*2 to6*7 ... 5*2x2 

Family Sylviidae. 

Origma xolitaria (rock warbler) 11*8 x 6*9 .5*2 x 2 to 2*5 

Acanthiza pusilla (brown- 

rrnnped tit) .10*5x6*5 to 7 .5*2 x 1*8 

Acanthiza uropygiali* (chest¬ 
nut-romped tit).10*5 to 11*5x6*7 .5*2 x 1*8 

Malum* cyaneus (blue wren) 10*4 to 11x6*8 .5*2x2 

3/nluri/j melanotua (black- 

backed wren) .9*5 to 10*3 x 5*8 .4*8x2 

Family Prionopidae. 
rfnlUiririnchi harmonica (grey 

shrike-tbrush)N .11*2 to 12x6*7 .5*2x2 

Family Paridae. 

Aphclocephala leucopsis 

(whiteface) .11*2 to 12x5*2 to5*5 ...5*2x2 

Family Dicaridak, 

Pardalotus punctate (spotted 

pardalote) .10*4 to 10*8 x 6*2 to 6*9 ... 4*5 to 5 x 2 

Family Memphagidak. 

Melithreptu* atricapillu$ 

(brown-headed honey-eater) 10*5 to 11*2x5*8to6*8 ... 5*2x2 

Melithreptus affini* (black¬ 
headed honey-eater) ... 10*4 to 12x5*5 .5*2x2 

Nesoptilotis fUwicollia (yellow- 

throated honey-eater) ... 10*5 to 11x6*5 .4*3x2 

10*4 toll x6 .5*2x2 
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Meliornis nigcr (white-cheeked 

honey-eater) .10*4 to 10*8x0*2 to 7 ... 5*2x2 

Muzantha m danoceph nla 

(black-headed minah) ... 10*4 to 11*3 x 5*5 to 6*5 ... 5*2 x 2 

Family Fringilmdak. 

Fassrr domesticus (house 
sparrow) .10* 1 to 11 x 5*2 to 7 

Family Picruridak. 

Vicrurnpsis hrocteatus 

(spangled drougo) .12 to 12*25 x 7 . 5*25 x 2*25 

Family Corvidae. 

Si'uthulea cinerea (grey 12*2x7 .5*2x2 

jumper) .12*1x7 .5*2x2 

RfiPTlLJA. 

Order Ophima. 

Family Com/brin ah. 

Vsruderhh australis ( ?) . . 17*3 to 19 x 10*4.7x3*5 

Uenisonia olivacea .15*0 to 17*3 x 12*2 .0*7 x 3*8 

Small Snake, Kids void ... 10 to 20*75x11" l .7x2 

Order Chklonia. 

Emytlura krefftii (Krefft’s 

tortoise) .17*3 x 11*8 to 13*8 .3*5 (spher.) 

Elsfyn den fata (northern 

tortoise) .17*3 to 20*5 x 10* \ to 12 ... 6*8x4*2 

Order Lactkutima. 

Family Gkckonidak. 

GpIi yra variegatu .15*8to 19*8x 11 *25 to 12 ... 7x 3*5 

Family Agamidak. 
rhysifjnathus lesueurii (east¬ 
ern water dragon) .15*7 to 19 x 9 to 10*3 .5 to 7x3*5 

Family Varanidae. 

Varanus punctata *, var. 

oriental is .15*5 to 17*5 x 9*5 to 12 ... 4*3 to 5*3 x 3*5 tc 

Family Scincidae. 

Trnehysaurus rugosus (stump¬ 
tailed lizard) .17 to 19x10*4 .0*8 x 3*5 

Tiliqva seincoidrs (blue- 

tongued lizard) .17*5 to 20*75x12*25 to 13*8 7x3*5 

15*0 to 17*3x10*5 .7x3*8 

Tihqua nigrolutea .16*5 to 17 x 10*4 .7x3*5 

17*3 to 19x8*5 to 10*4 ... fi*2to 7x3*5 

Lygosoma (Lvdepnma) 14 to 15*5x8*75.7x2*5 

entrecasteauxii .14*7 to 15*5 x 8*5 .5*2 x 3*5 

Lygosoma (Liolepmna) 

trihneatum .14 to 15*5x8*5 .5*2 to6x2*6 to J 

Ablepharus, sp.12to 13*8x7*2 .6*2to7x3 

Skink, Sydney, April, 1913 14 to 15*5x8*6 to9*4 ... 5*2x2to2*5 

Skink, Sydney, January, 1914 15*5 to 10*3x8*5 to8*8 ... 6*2x3*4 
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AMPHIBIA, 

Zimnodynastes tasmanien- 

xis(f) .15*0 to 19*7x10*4 to 12 ... 5*5to7x3*5to 

Zimnodynastes dorsalis . . 19to2075x12to 12*5 ... 5*2 x 3*5 

17-3 to 19*2x12-2 to 13*8 .. 5x3*5 

Zimnodynastes peronii ... 17*3 to 20*7 x 10*3 to 12 ... 5*5 to 7 x3*6 

(sometimes smaller) 

Vhractops australis .19*8 to 20*5x12 .7x3*5 

Hyla eoerulea .19 to 20*7 x 13*75 5*2x3*5 

19 to 20*7x13*75 . 5*2 to 8*5 x 3*5 

Hyla fwmoii .19 to 22*5 x 13*8.5*2 x 3*5 

H yla a tufa . 17 to 20*75 x 13*8 to 15*5 ... 7 x 3*5 


, FISH. 

Dipnoi. 

Hr rat odmi forsteri .. 30 to 41*5x20*7 .12 to 13*8x7 

Tblkostomi. 

Anguilla reinhardtli (eel) ... 10*4 to 12x9*5 .5*2x3 

10*4 to 12x8 to8*5 .5x2 

4 Cupidogla n is tun dun us (ca t- 

fisli) .13*5 to 13*8x 10*3 .. 5*5x4 

Konoxifus ereh\ (bony bream) 10*4x7 .3*5x2*2 

Trarhystoma petnrdi (fresh¬ 
water mullet) .8*8 x 5*5 3*0x2 

10*4x7 .3*4x2 

ion unis tf illii (Krefft’s 

pcrehlet) . 12 (nearly spherical) 5 

A ’otfxthrH robust a (Imllront) 10*4x8*2 .3*5x2*8 

10*4x8*2 .3*5 x 2 k 8 

10* \ x 7 to 8*5 .2*5 (splier.) 

10*4x8*5 .3 (splier.) 

Therapion unicolor .7 to 7*7 (nearly spherical) 2 to 3 (spher.) 

S'herapion perroides (^ranter) 7*8to8*6x6 .3*5 x 2*6 
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ClRCUM-CLONOATION OBSERVATION* fOR AZIMUTH. 

By R. W. Chapman, M.A., B.C.E. 

[Read April 8, 1915.] 

On account of its convenience and comparative simplicity, 
the observation of a circumpolar star at elongation is, amongst 
surveyors, the favourite star observation for the determina¬ 
tion of a true azimuth. The great disadvantage of the method 
is that only one observation can be made with the star acti^ally 
at elongation, and there is thus no opportunity to eliminate 
instrumental errors in the same way as may be done, when a 
series of observations of the same star are made, by taking 
half the readings with the instrument reversed. As a rule 
the motion of the star in azimuth is so slow, when near to 
elongation, that with an ordinary transit theodolite two 
observations can be made and treated as though the star were 
actually at elongation without introducing an error sufficient 
to be measured by the instrument. But a much higher degree 
of accuracy is possible with the method if a series of half a 
dozen observations are made on each side of elongation, and 
the object of the present paper is to discuss the convenient 
reduction of such a series of observations. For the reduction 
of a similar set of observations made upon a *§lo8e circumpolar 
star there is a well-known method that is pa/ -ieularly applic¬ 
able to the Pole star of the Northern Her^jl phere. Unfor¬ 
tunately in the Southern Hemisphere ouT/C >se circumpolar 
stars are very faint and not easy to work wit/(. , r Octantis has a 
polar distance between 46' and 47', but iWm/gnitude is 5^, so 
that it is not readily picked out by the y/rveyor. The bright 
southern stars that are most convenient for the determination 
have commonly a polar distance of about 30°, and to these 
the formula for close circumpolar stars cannot always be 
applied without introducing appreciable error. 

Two methods are possible for a series of observations 
made before and after elongation. We may read the verniers 
of the horizontal circle and note the time at each observation * 
or we may read the horizontal circle and also the altitude of 
the star at each observation. The former method is prefer¬ 
able, provided that the surveyor has the correct local time, aa 
errors due to a defective knowledge of atmospheric refraction 
are not then introduced. The latter method, however, 
involves no knowledge of the time, and is much more con¬ 
venient when the observations have to be carried out single- 
handed. In both cases the azimuth of the star at each 
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observation is corrected by the appropriate formula to give 
the azimuth of the star at elongation, so that practioally we 
obtain a series of observations at elongation instead of only 
one. 

Notation. 

The following abbreviations will be used throughout: — 
t denotes the zenith distance of the star in any position. 

p ,, ,, polar distance of the star. 

A ,, „ horizontal angle between star and pole. 

I ,, ,, latitude of place of observation. 

c „ „ oo-latitude of place of observation. 

h „ „ hour angle of the star in angular measure. 

t „ ,, value of hour angle expressed in sidereal time. 

z 0 , ^o’ V an< * denote the values of z , A, h % and t 

respectively when the star is at elongation. 

First Method, Horizontal Angle and Time being Noted 
at each Observation. 

In the spherical triangle having the star, the celestial 

} >ole, and the zenith as its angular points, we have the follow- 
ng fundamental relations: — 

cos A sin z~cos p sin c —cos c sin p cos h ... (1) 

sin A sin z® sin p sin h .(2) 

and from the corresponding right-angled triangle when the 
star is at elongation 

sin p cos p cob h it 

sin *4 0 s= - ss . (3) 

sin c cos c 

cos A n «cos p sin h n .(4) 

(l)x(3)-(2)x(4) gives 

sin z sin (A 0 -.4) = cos p sin p 2 sin* A (/i 0 — h) (5) v 

This is an exact equation, but is unsuitable as it stands 
for use in reduction cf observations, 
sin p sin A 

Putting - = -, (5) may be written 

sin z siu h 

sin (A 0 - A ) 2 sin* $ (fc 0 - h ) 

-*- *s cos p - 

sin A sin h 

2 sin »*(».-*) 
or, writing y — cob p - 

sin k 

sin A 0 cot A-cos A 0 ~y 

A a is constant, and therefore A may be regarded as a 
function of y. 
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Differentiating, we have 

1 d A 

— sin A fl -— 1 

sin 3 A d y 

d* .4 d A 

and-sin - ■= 2 sin A cos A - 

d y 2 d y 

Therefore, when y~o 

d A d 3 A 

- = — sin *4 0 and - == sin 2 .4 „ 

d y d y % 

and consequently, by Taylor's Theorem 

coe p 2 sin 3 \ (h () - h) cos 3 p 2 sin 4 J (fc 0 - A) 

A = j 4 0 — ®in A u -4- sin 2 A 0 - 

sin h sin 1* sin 2 h sin l f 

provided that A 0 — A is measured in seconds of arc. 

This is a convenient converging series for the determination 
of the difference between A and *4 0 , in which the terms 
diminish so rapidy that in all ordinary work it is not neces¬ 
sary to take into account any term except the first. Thus, 
if the observations are made at a place in latitude 30°, on 
a star with a polar distance of 30*, and are continued for 
fifteen minutes of time on each side of elongation, the extreme 
value of h-h {) ~ 3° 45'. The corresponding value of the first 
term in the series then works out at 229\ or 3' 49*, and that 
of the second term at less than J*. If f-f o -30 minutes, 
or h — h (i *z 7° 30', then under the same conditions the first 
term = 902* and the second term only bV . With the same 
pplar distance and in the same latitude, the limiting value 
for < — in order that the second term may not be greater 
than 1*, is about 19 minutes. On repeating the calculations 
for a place in latitude 20°, and again for a place in lati¬ 
tude 40°, it is found that in neither case does the limiting 
value of t — t Q differ by more than a minute from the value 
previously found if the second term in the series is to be 
less than 1*. 

It thus appears that, even if the mathematical reduction 
of each single observation is to be correct within V of arc, 
it is sufficient to use only the first term of the series if the 
observations extend over a period of about 19 minutes on 
each side of the elongation. The average of the whole series 
may be correct within this limit, even if the time extends 
over a considerably longer period, because the error in reduc¬ 
tion will exceed 1* only in tne case of the extreme observations. 
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A further considerable simplification would be made in 
the reduction if it were possible to treat the denominator as 
constant and write Bin h n instead of sin h. With any single 
observation the error made, if this is done, may be considerable. 
For instance, at a place in latitude 30°, if p = 30°, for an 
observation made 15 minutes before elongation, the difference 
made in the value of the second term, when sin h u is written in 
the denominator instead of sin h , is about 5% whilst for an 
observation made 30 minutes before elongation the difference 
is about 35*. But, if we have a series of fairly well-balanced 
observations made both before and after elongation, the 
values of h range fairly evenly on each side of A 0 , and on 
averaging up the set there will be very little difference 
whether we use h or h u% the difference being generally of the 
order of 1*. So that in such a case it is usually quite suffi¬ 
cient for the surveyor to use h Q instead of h. We may then 
make a further slight simplification by putting 

sin A 0 cos p 

- = tan .4 0 cos 2 p 

sin h n 

Practical Computation. 

We therefore conclude that, for the ordinary work of the 
surveyor, a series of well-balanced observations extending to 
about half an hour on each side of elongation on any circum¬ 
polar star may be reduced to a series of observations at 
elongation by the formula 

2 sin 2 ^ (h ti — h) 

A 0 - .1 - tan A u cos 2 p - ... (6) 

sin 1* 

in which A « — .1 is given in seconds of arc. 

If, however, only one or two observations are to be 
reduced, as may be the case if the star at elongation has been 
obscured by clouds, or the observations are badly balanced 
and have been made mostly on one side of elongation, or if 
the greatest possible degree of accuracy is required in the 
computations, the formula used should be 

cos p 2 sin 2 \ (h 0 — h) 

A 0 -A = sin ,4 0 - ... (7) 

sin h sin 1* 

This form may be obtained directly from (5) by considering 
<4 0 -*4 as a small angle so that the sine may be written equal 
to its circular measure. 
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If it is required to make the computation within 1* then, 
for observations more than 18 minutes from elongation, the 
value of A 0 — A riven by formula (7) should be corrected by 
being decreased by the amount 

cos 2 p 2 sin 4 J (h 0 -h) 

»n 2 A„ . . (8) 

sin* h sin 1" 

2sin*$(A 0 -A) 

As the expression--has to be evaluated in 

sin l f 

the reduction of circum-meridian observations for latitude, 
tables of the values of the expression and its logarithm have 
been prepared, and are available in Chauvenet's Astronomy, 
Close's Trigonometrical Surveying, and other works. Similar 

2sin 4 i(*o-*) 

tables for- are also available. The computa- 

sin 1 # 

tion by any one of these formulae is much facilitated by the 
use of these tables. Five-figure logs, are sufficient. 

2 sin 2 \ (h 0 -h) 

Writing tan A 0 cos* p = B, m = -, 

sin V 

(6) becomes 

A 0 -A—B m, where B is a constant. 

Thus for each 1 observation we get A 0 = A+B m, and, 
averaging the whole series, 

mean value of A 0 = mean value of A -f B x mean value of m . 

Therefore, mean angle between R.M. and star at elongation «= 
mean observed angle between R.M. and star ±B x mean value 
of m. 

Example. 

In the following example the method is applied to the 
reduction of a series of observations. taken by Mr. C&lder, 
surveyor, upon Canopus near elongation: — 

Star observed —Canopus. 

Place —Rendelsham. 

Right Ascension —6h. 22m. 06s. 

Latitudc-s-37 0 32' 40" 8. 

Declination —62° 38' 43" 8. 

Longitude —9h. 20m. 40s. E. 

Date —December 9, 1914. 

Standard Meridian —9h. 30m. E. 
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Computed Values. 

Standard time at elongation—9h. 45m. 32s. p.m. 
.4 0 = 49° 55' 44* 

A 0 = 54° 04 ; 50 f 


Taco, 

Object. 

Mmb Vernier 
Headings an 

Horizontal Circle. 

Standard Time 
of 

Observation . 

Interval of 
Mean Time 
between 
Observa¬ 
tion and 
Elongation. 

Corres¬ 
ponding 
Interval 
in Sidereal 
Time. 


R.M. ^ 

1 0 i 

» 

i 

h. 

m. 

S. 

».] 

*• 1 

m. 

6. 

R 


! 360 










R 

Star 

83 

16 

00 

9 

32 

44 

12 

48 

12 

50 

L 

Star 

83 

15 

15 

9 

34 

37 

10 

55 

10 

57 

L 

R.M. 

360 










h 

Star 

83 

13 

45 

1 9 

1 38 

25 

7 

07 

7 

' 08 

R 

Star 

83 

13 

00 

1 9 

40 

15 

i 5 

1 17 

5 

| 18 

R 

R.M. 

360 










R 

Star 

83 

1 ] 2 

! 15 

9 

43 

05 

2 

27 

2 

27 

L 

Star 

83 

1 12 

1 45 

9 

45 

11 


1 21 


21 

L 1 

R.M. 

360 







i 


1 

L 

Star 

83 | 

[ 12 

I 15 

9 

48 

1 40 

3 

08 

3 

09 

R 

Star 

83 

13 

15 

9 

50 

55 

5 

23 

5 

24 

R 

R.M. 

360 1 



i 

1 


i 




R 

Star 

83 

16 

45 

9 

58 

17 

12 

46 

' 12 

47 

L i 

Star 

83 

18 

1 15 

10 

01 

1 00 

15 

28 

i 16 

31 

id. 

R.M. 

860 

__ 

1 


l._L_ 
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Mean observed angle between star and K.M., 83° 14' 21\ 
Solving by means of (6), we obtain from the tables: — 


*. 

-t 

m 

m 

8 


12 

50 

3233 

10 

57 

236-4 

7 

08 

99-9 

5 

18 

55’1 

2 

27 

11-8 


21 

0-2 

3 

09 

19-5 

5 

24 

! 57*2 

12 

47 

| 320-8 

16 

31 

| 472-6 

10 ) .1595-8 

Mean value of m 

159 ; 6 


log tan *4 n 

= 10-07509 


log COS* p 

= 9-80062 


log 159-6 

■ 2-20303 


log 120 

... 2*07874 


,‘,B m = 

120' = 2' 
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• mean value of angle between R.M. and star at elongation 
^83° 14' 21"-2' 0* = 83° 12' 21" 

The computation by means of the more accurate formula 
(7) is rather longer. In this case we write 

2 sin* 4 (/< 0 - 

B — sin *4 0 cos p and m =- 

sin h sin 1" 


and work on the same lines as before. To illustrate the 
method the computation in this case is also worked out as 
follows: — 




i 





2 Fin*,i(A n -*> 

loir tin fc 

1 log m 
' - differ- 



. t 


K - 

b 

h 



| one© of two 

m 








*1U 1" 

preceding i 
j column*. | 



m. 

12 

\ 

s. 

.50 

o 

3 

|, 

12 

1 ' 1 

30 

U , 1 

•57 ! 17 : 

| if 
20 

12*50960 

i 

9-92501 1 

1 2-58459 | 

384-2 

10 

57 

2 

44 

1 15 

561 49 

05 

12*37178 

9-92269 

i 2-44909 

281-5 

7 

08 

1 

*17 

00 

55 1 51 
53 i 24 I 

50 

11-99958 

9-91788 

| 2*08170 

120*7 

5 

18 

1 

19 

j 30 

20 

11-74157 

9-91550 

1 1*82607 

67*0 

2 

27 


36 

45 

54 ; 41 

35 

11*07136 

9-91173 

| 1*15963 

14*4 


21 


5 

15 

54 10 

05 

9*38117 

9-90888 

1 1*47229 

0*3 

3 

09 


47 

15 

53 : 17 ! 

1 35 

11*28965 

9-90401 

! 1*38.564 

24*3 

5 

24 

1 

21 

00 

52 1 43 

50 

11*75780 

9-90080 

1 1*85700 

71*9 

12 

47 

3 

11 

45 

50 1 53 

05 

12*50621 

9-88979 

2*61642 

413*4 

15 

31 

3 

52 

1 45 

50| 12 

05 

12*67446 

9-88553 

2*78893 

615*1 


10 ) 1992*8 


Mean value of m ... 199 

log cos p -- 9*90031 
log sin *4 0 9*88380 

log 199 = 2*29885 


log 121 - 2*08296 

; m n m = 121" = 2' 01" 

/.mean value of angle between R.M. aud star at elongation 
= 83° 14' 21 # — 2' 01" = 83° 12' 20" 

The difference between the results of the two calculations 
is so small that clearly the more simple approximate method 
is quite sufficient for the surveyor. If the computation be 
made for the last four observations only, the difference between 
the results of the two methods amounts to 8", and for the 
last observation alone the difference is 19". For the surveyor 
it is only necessary to use the more accurate method of calcu¬ 
lation for unbalanced observations at a considerable time 
from elongation. 
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The Effect of an Error in the Time. 

Tu the final reduction of the results we sum up a number 
of terms of the form (6), and since h {t — h is a small angle we 
may practically take each term to be of the form k .r 2 , where 
k is a constant and x is the difference in time between elonga¬ 
tion and the observation. Taking the mean of a number of 
evenly distributed terms of this form is equivalent to finding 
the mean value of the ordinate to the curve y = /.• x 2 . The 
observations may thus be represented by a parabolic curve as 
in the figure, the ordinate 1* X at any point representing the 
correction .'1 0 — A corresponding to an observation made at a 
time from elongation represented by 0 X. 




ft ft, o N B B, 

It the observations extend evenly over a time, a , on each 
side of elongation (from .1 to #), the mean value of the 
ordinate y is 

1 : 4 -" k <r- 

— I /, r 2 d I ^- 

2 3 

If, however, there is an error, in the time, the obser¬ 
vations will really extend from A , to (from a — b on one side 
to a + h on the other), and the computed mean value of the 
prdinate will be 

i r «+ 6 it 

— It * (I .»• =r - 4- k k* 

2nJ _ a+f) 3 

The error in the computed azimuth will thus be k b a , 
varying as the square of the error in time. 
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We have already computed that in latitude 30°, with a 
star having a polar distance of 30°, the value of k 6**=3 / 49 f , 
if 5 = 15 min. Therefore, if under these conditions of obser¬ 
vation the error amounts to 1'> the value of b = V ^ x 15 « 7*6 
min. If the errorthe value of b— x 15«*1 min. 

It thus appears that, provided the observation$ extend 
evenly over an equal time on each side of elongation , there 
is no need for the surveyor to know the local time with great 
precision, an error of 1 minute in the time producing an error 
of only about 1" in the azimuth. 

But if the observations do not extend on each side of 
elongation the case is different, and a more accurate know¬ 
ledge of the time is essential. Suppose, for instance, that the 
observations are all on one side of elongation, extending from 
o to a y the mean value of the ordinate to the curve is then 



If, however, there is an error, b , in the time, the com¬ 
putation will extend from h to a+ b, and the computed mean 
value of the ordinate is 

i ,«+ 6 

— 1 k .r 2 d x = k *f a b -f- 6 2 ) 
a\ 3 

The error here amounts to k b (a+b). 

If b is 1 min. and a is 15 min., the error«16 k and under 
the same circumstances as before will = 16", being 16 times as 
great as when the observations extend for 15 min. on each 
side of elongation. 

Where an accurate determination is sought, the investi¬ 
gation shows the desirableness of obtaining a series of 
observations distributed as evenly as possible on each side of 
elongation. 

Second Method, Horizontal Angle and Altitude being 
Noted at each Observation. 

With the same notation as before, the star being in any 
position, we have 

cos p = cos c cos z + sin c sin z cos A 

Writing a* = this becomes 

cos // = cos c cos (z 0 +■ x) + sin c sin ( z 0 4- x) cos A 

Pf c, and z 0 being constants, this equation gives A* as an 
implicit function of 
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Differentiating the equation three times in succession, the 
work being rather long but quite straightforward, we find 
that when 


d A 

—— /i 

d or 

-- 1/ 

d i A 

cot p 

d ,r s 

sin z„ 

,1 

3 cot p COS 2 , 

d x a 

sin 2 z 0 


Therefore by Taylor's Theorem 

COt p (z -* 0 ) 2 COt p COS Z 0 (Z-Z ( ,y 

A — A 0 -sin 1" 4-sin 3 1" (9) 

sin z 0 2 sin 3 z 0 2 

provided that A 0 - A and z - z 0 are expressed in seconds of arc. 

To get some idea of the relative values of the terms in 
this series, we find, if the star observed has a polar distance 
of 30° and the latitude is also 30°, then z 0 = 54° 44' 09", and 
if z — z 0 = l°, the second term works out at 66" and the last 
term to 0*8*. If z = z (l = 2° the values become 264* and 6* 
respectively. 

The last term in (9) is equal to 

cos 3 p cos c (z-z 0 ) 3 

-x - sin 3 1* 

sin p (cos 3 p - cos 3 c) 2 

and has therefore an infinite value if p*~- c, in which case the 
star passes through the zenith. This is clearly of no practical 
importance. 

The following are the values of the last terms in different 
latitudes for a star 30° distant from the celestial pole, if 


Latitude. 


Value of last term in (9). 

50° 


• « • • • • 

3*5’ 

40° 


• • • , , , 

1’5* 

30® 


#if #t# 

0-8' 

20° 


• • • IM 

0*4" 

10° 


• • • * • • 

0'2* 

0° 


• •• tM 

0' 


If z-z 0 «2° the preceding values should be multiplied 
by 8. 
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It follows, therefore, that for the ordinary work of the 
surveyor the correction involved in the last term of the series 
is quite negligible for observations extending over a range of 
altitude of 2°, or 1° on each side of elongation, provided that 
the star does not pass within 10° of the zenith. At places 
near the equator the observations may clearly extend over a 
very much greater range of altitude with the same degree of 
precision. 

To determine over what range of time the observations 
inay extend, we find on differentiating the equation 

cos z = cos c cos p -f sin c sin p cos h 
d z sin r sin p sin h 

that - = - w gin p for a star at elonga- 

d h sin z 

tion. This~-£, if p — 30°. 

Thus the rate of change of altitude at elongation does not 
depend on the latitude, but simply on the polar distance of 
the star, and for a star distant 30° from the pole we have 

dh—2dz 

Therefore, if d 1°, d /# = 120' of arc, or 8 minutes of 
time, the altitude of the star near elongation thus changes 
by 1° in about 8 minutes. For stars closer to the Pole the 
time taken for the same change of altitude will be greater. 

Practical Computation. 

We conclude that for a set of observations extending over 
a range of altitude of about 2°, or 1° on each side of elonga¬ 
tion, occupying, in the case of a star with a polar distance of 
30°, about 16 minutes of time, it is amply sufficient to use the 
formula 

cot p 

A„ -.4=- -sin r . (10) 

sin z Q 2 

It should be noticed that the error made by the use of 
this formula in the final reduction of a set of observations will 
be very much less than the error made in the reduction of 
the single observation furthest from elongation. We have 
based the stated limitations upon the error made in the reduc¬ 
tion of the single observation, so that for a complete set of 
observations the time occupied may be extended somewhat 
beyond the limits given above. In low latitudes the observa¬ 
tions may extend over a greater range than in high latitudes. 
In latitude 10°, for instance, the observations may extend 
•over half an hour, and formula (10) will still give the average 
result of the set of readings correct within less than 1". 
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If the range of altitude is too great, or it is desirable to 
compute — A with the greatest precision possible, then this 
value must be reduced if or increased if z<z i}% by the 

amount 

cot p cos z 0 (z-z u ) 3 

-sin 2 1" . (11) 

sin 2 z lt 2 


The computation by means of (10) is somewhat facilitated 
by making use of the same tables for circum-meridian calcula¬ 
tions as have been shown to be suitable for the reduction by 
the first method. For since z-: 0 is a small angle, we have, 
within the degree of accuracy to which the tables are 
computed, 

(*-*»)* , 2 sin 2 i (*-*„) 

- sin 1" - - 

2 sin V 

<*-=„)■ 

and consequently we can take the value of - sin 1* 

2 

straight from the tables. 

Then, writing 

cot p (z-z„y 

ft - -, m = - sin 1" 

sin z n 2 


we get for each observation, just as in the previous method, 

A^A+li m 

or, angle between R.M. and star at elongation, 

~ observed angle between It.M. and star + B m. 

Since B is a constant, we therefore get, on averaging the 
whole set of observations: — 


Mean angle between R.M. and star at elongation 
= mean observed angle between R.M. and star 
± B x mean value of m. 

Whether the + or — sign is to be used depends upon 
the position of the R.M. and upon which angle between the 
star and R.M. is measured. It will be obvious in any par¬ 
ticular case which sign should be taken, 

If tlie> tables for m are not available, then it is better 
to write 

cot p sin 1* 

n --, rn = (z-z,,) 3 

sin z 0 2 

and proceed as before, this time computing m for each* 
observation. The use of the tables does not thus really mak* 
very much difference. 
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A' defective knowledge of refraction does not seriously 
affect the accuracy of the work. For even if the altitude is 
In error by 15", the resulting error in azimuth is only about 
ihree-quarters of a second of arc. 

The following example illustrates the method of reduc¬ 
tion. It will be seen that the calculations are simple, and 
the method is undoubtedly capable of much greater accuracy 
than the ordinary methods of making elongation observa* 
rtions: — 

Star observed —a 1 Crucis. 

Right Ascension —12h. 21ra. 54s. 

Declination —62° 37' 47" S. 

Date —March 5, 1915. 

Place —Burnside. 

Latitude-^ 34° 55' 38" S. 

Longitude —9h. 14m. 36s. E. 

Standard Meridian —9h. 30m. E. 


Computed Values. 


Standard time at elongation—9h. 13m. 18s. p.m. 
A 0 = 34 % 06' 25 f 
* 0 —49° 51' 22" 


It 

It 

It 

R 

L 

L 

L 

X 


Object 


R.M. 

Star 

Star 

Star 

Star 

Star 

Star 

R.M. 



Mean value of in ... 17*38 

Mean observed angle between star and R.M. = 76° 55' 50" 

cot p tan 62° 37' 47" 

B =-= - « 2*527 

sin x H sin 49° 51' 22" 


Therefore mean value of angle between R.M. and star at 
elongation 

-76° 55' 50" -2*527 x 17’38" 
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Notes on the amycteridee in the South Aus¬ 
tralian Museum, with Descriptions of New 
Species.-Part ii. 

By Eustace VV. Ferguson, M.B., Ch.M. 

[Head April 8, 1915.] 

In the present part the remaining genera of the sub¬ 
family are dealt with. These comprise chiefly Acantholophus y 
Cubirorrhynchus , and the genera of the Euomides. Twenty 
species and two genera are proposed as new; the new specie* 
belong to the following genera: Arantholophus (6), Cubico- 
rrhynchus (6), Molochtus (1), Acherrcs (3), Melancgis (1), 
/I morph orrhinus (1), Brack y myctcru s (1), and Uucvllo- 
t borax (1). The two new genera are: Brachym yet eras 
and Cucullothorax . In addition to the species con¬ 
tained in the accompanying list, there were a number 
of female specimens of Cubirorrhynchus which it was 
impossible to identify: these were not listed, though 
some may be possibly new. It was also found impos¬ 
sible to absolutely identify a number of species belonging to 
the Euomid genera, in particular to JJialtptopns and Ttlra - 
tophus. Many of these species are so poorly described that 
comparison with the types, mostly in the British Museum, 
will be necessary to fix the species. A number of specimens 
sent belong to species and genera already dealt with in. the 
first part of this paper. A separate list of these has been 
given, for the sake of recording their localities. 

130. Arantholophus gladiator , Pasc., <5 .—Western Aus¬ 
tralia: Mullewa (J. F. May). 

131- Arantholopku8 apicalis , Macl.—South Australia: 
Mount Lofty (S. H. Curnow). Several specimens 
of both sexes, mostly without exact locality label. 

132. A cantliolophus dumosus , Bohem. —Western Australia: 

Swan River, York. Some of the specimens differ 
from the usual form in having small but acute sub- 
apical spines on the elytra. Specimens from Black¬ 
burn’s collection also differ in having the external 
rostral margin acutely raised in front. 

133. Arantholophus dumosus , Bohem., var. brtvicornis y 

Ferg.—A single female labelled “South Australia . }r 

134. Arantholophus transitu**, Macl.—Western Australia: 

Capel River (W. D. Dodd). 

135. Arantholophus browtn , n. sp. 
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136. Acantholophus atnyctcroides , Macl.—One female 

labelled “Ardrossan.” One female was labelled 
“North-west South Australia, Wells Expedition, 
1903, II. Basedow.” 

137. Acantholophus niveorittatus , Blackb.—Western Aus¬ 

tralia: Cue, Mullewa, Southern Cross. 

138. Acanfholoph ur franklinensis, Blackb. (?)—South Aus¬ 

tralia: Yeelanna. Several specimens which I doubt¬ 
fully identify as this species, partly because they 
come from fairly close to the type-locality. 

139. Acantholophus hypolcuctts, Bohem. Western Austra¬ 

lia: York, Fremantle. 

140. Acantholophus hurncralu, Macl.—Western Australia: 

Ankertell (H. W. Brown). 

141. Acantholophus spinoRus , Macl.—Western Australia: 

Warren River, York, 

142. Acantholophus suturalis , Bohem.—Western Australia: 

Darling Ranges, Bunbury. A female labelled 
“North-west South Australia, Wells Expedition, 
1903. II. Baaedow.” Specimens from Blackburn's 
collection, labelled “3. Inf era! t*, Bohem./' appear 
to belong to this species ; probably the names will 
prove to be synonymous. A . spinosus seems little 
more than a variety. 

143. Acantholophus kreffti , Macl.—Queensland: Charters 

Towers. 

144. Acantholophus iennantrvRvs, n. sp. 

145. A cantholophuR tribulns , Macl.—South Australia: 

Yeelanna, Port Lincoln. 

146. Acantholophus simulator, n. sp. 

147. Acantholophus adclaidae, Waterli.—South Australia: 

Adelaide, Mount Lofty, Wilmington, Kangaroo 
Island. 

148. A cantholophuR, gp. (?) — A female from Nairne differs 

in being decidedly larger than typical specimens; it 
is possibly distinct. 

149. A cantholophuR hahnaturinus , n. sp. 

150. A cantholophuR yravicollis , Macl.—South Australia: 

Port Lincoln, Yeelanna, Pinnaroo. 

151. Acantholophus to*/?/f7n?>/?$?#, Lea.—Tasmania: Hobart. 

152. A cantholophuR marshami , Kirby.—New South Wales: 

Sydney. • 

153. Acantholophus mucronatus , Macl.—New South 

Wales: Blue Mountains. 

154. Acantholophus spinifer , Macl.—Victoria: Tallarook. 
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156. Acantholophus, sp (?)—New South Wales: Yass. 
Several specimens of a species allied to -4. spinifer f 
but probably distinct. 

156. Acantholophus echidna , Macl.—New South Wales: 

Blue Mountains (Blackburn). 

157. Acantholophus alpicola, n. sp. 

158. Acantholophus squalid us, Macl.—No locality. 

159. A rantho/ophus aureolus, Bohem.—Western Australia. 

This species is almost certainly A. echinatus , Guer. 

160. Acantholophus crenaticollis, Macl.—South Australia: 

Port Lincoln, Ardrossan, 

161. AcanthoU)pints denticolhs , Macl.---New South Wales: 

Blue Mountains, Sydney. 

162. Acantholophus planicolhs , Waterh. — South Australia: 

Adelaide, Mount Lofty, Kangarilla, Victor Har¬ 
bour, Wilmington. 

163. Acantholophus foveirostris , Lea.—South Australia: 

Kangaroo Island. 

164. Acantholophus squamosus , Macl.-- Victoria. 

165. Acantholophus sea phiroslns, n. sp. 

166. Acantholophus blackbvrm , nom. nov. — A. sunp/c.r , 

Blackb.—A new name is necessary, as Blackburn’s 
name is preoccupied by .1. simpler. Pasc. The 
specimen in the collection is labelled “9 type.” 

167. Acantholophus qranulatus , Sloane (type).—Central 

Australia: Barrow Range ( d)\ Everard Range ( 9 )• 

168. Cuhicorrhi/nchus (?) martmus , Macl.—Western Aus¬ 

tralia : Beverley, Cue, Kalgoorlie. The position of 
this species is open to considerable question ; to my 
mind it is certainly congeneric with Acantholophus 
qranulatus , Sloane, and A. blackb u mi ( — A. 
simpler, Blackb.). The position of these two species 
in Acantholophus is, however, open to doubt. 

169. Hyborrhynchus bicornntus, Macl.—South Australia: 

Port Lincoln, Kangaroo Island. 

170. Hyborrhynchus maculatus , Macl.—Western Australia. 

171. Hyborrhynchus , sp (?) —Western Australia: Capel 

River (Dodd). A single female apparently belong¬ 
ing to an undescribed species. 

172. Hyborrhynchus (?) rugosus , Macl.—Western Aus¬ 

tralia. 

173. Acantholophus (?) conve.riuscnfus , Macl.—South Aus¬ 

tralia: Kangaroo Island, Port Lincoln; Victoria. 
A new genus is required for the reception of this 
species, which Macle&y put both in Acantholophus 
and Hyborrhynchus ( TJ . mastersi ). 

174. Moloclitus herculcs , n. sp. 
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175. Molochtm tibialis, Sloane.—Central Australia (Elder 

Exped., co-type): Idracowra Spring; North-west 
South Australia (Wells Exped.); South Australia: 
Murat Bay. Specimens from Cue, Western Australia 
(Horace Brown), differ from typical specimens in 
their rather rougher elytral sculpture. This, how¬ 
ever, appears to be a variable character, as some of 
the Elder Exped. specimens are rougher than others. 

176. Molochtus (/agates, Pasc.—Western Australia: Mul- 

lewa. This is the species usually identified in Aus¬ 
tralian collections as M . gagates. I believe, correctly 
so; at the same time, Pascoe's description and figure 
would fit almost equally well some females of M . 
tibialis, Sloane. If this identification be correct, 
M. gagates is certainly specifically distinct from M. 
tibialis. 

177. Cubirorrhynchus dohmi , Waterh.—Western Austra¬ 

lia: Perth. Specimens from Beverley, Western 
Australia, differ somewhat from the Perth specimens 
in the elytral tubercles. I do not think they are 
really distinct. 

178. Cnbirorrhynrhns bohemanni, Bohem.—Western Aus¬ 

tralia: Beverley, Geraldton, Kalgoorlie. 

179. Vnbirorrhynchus orcultus, Sloane.—Central Austra¬ 

lia: Frazer Range (Elder Exped., type); Western 
Australia: Kalgoorlie, Coolgardie. 

180. Cubieonhynchus wodcstus , Sloane. — Type, Elder 

Exped. Unfortunately, the type is a female, and 
cannot, therefore, be readily placed. It agrees 
fairly well with the female of 0 . wrfgns, Lea ; but 
until a male from the type locality of C . modestvs 
(Barrow Range) is available it would be extremely 
unwise to identify (\ modestu* with C. valgus. 

181. Cubicorrhgnrhus valgus, Lea.—Western Australia. 

182. Cnhirorrhynchus calraratus, Macl.—South Australia: 

Port Lincoln, Mount Lofty, Blinman, Arno Bay, 
Blanchetown, Terowie, Ardrossan, Murat Bay, Dow¬ 
ling ville, Moonta, Port Pirie. The extensive series 
of this species shows considerable variation in size, 
and to a slight extent in sculpture. Most of the 
female specimens of ('nbicorrhynchns, returned as 
unidentifiable, belong either to this species or to 
C. macnlatus, Macl. 

183. Cubicorrhynchus maculatus , Macl.—South Australia: 

Mount Lofty, Adelaide, Wilmington, Lyndoch, 
Terowie, Blanchetown, Manuura, Murray Bridge, 
Wirrabarra, Ardrossan, Ouldea ; New South Wales; 
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Victoria: Victorian Alps. An extensive series, 
showing considerable variation in size and sculpture. 
I cannot, however, regard them as belonging to 
more than one species. 

184. Cubicorrhynchus taurus, Bl&ckb.—South Australia: 

Lake Callabonna, Adelaide, Farina, Blanchetown, 
Lucindale; Victoria. A specimen, from Lake Calla- 
honna, is labelled “ Cubicorrhynchus taunts** in 
Blackburn's handwriting, and seems likely to be the 
type, which was from this locality, and should be 
in the Museum collection. Specimens from Long- 
reach, Queensland, probably represent a variety; 
they are smaller than typical specimens, and have 
more evident elytral granules. 

185. Cubicorrhynchus strigicolli*, n. sp. 

186. Cubicorrhynchus quadraticollis, n. sp, 

187. Cuhicorrhynchm substrigosus, n. sp. 

188. Cuhicorrhynchm curripes , n. sp. 

189. Cubicorrhynchus anreotnaculatus , n. sp. 

190. Cub icorrhynch us rectipes , n. sp. 

191. Cubicotrhynchus mussoni , Blackb. (?)—A specimen 

labelled “Mount Lofty Ranges” agrees fairly well 
with New South Wales specimens of this species in 
my own collection. I think the South Australian 
locality is probably wrong. 

192. Cubtcorrhynchns , sp. (? )—Queensland : Dalby. A 

single male belonging to a species allied to C. 
mussoni , Blackb. I have numerous specimens of 
this species from Southern Queensland, but as its 
position is somewhat anomalous have deferred 
naming it until the genus as a whole is revised. 

193. Cubicorrhynchus, sp. (?)—Northern Territory. Two 

specimens, labelled “Northern Territory,” belong 
to a new species, but are both females. In the 
absence of a male, I hesitate to describe, particularly 
as it is closely allied to, if not identical with, a 
species in Mr. Lea's collection from Darling Ranges, 
Western Australia. 

194. Cubicorrhynchus , sp (?)-—North-west South Austra¬ 

lia (Wells Exped.). A single female, in bad condi¬ 
tion, belonging to a new species, with curious head 
and rostrum. 

195. Cubicorrhynchus (?) sjrinicollis, Macl.—Western Aus¬ 

tralia: Beverley. 

196. Cubicorrhynchus (?) sp. (?)—Western Australia: Kal- 

goorlie. A species close to, but distinct from, C. 
spinicollis , Macl. It is also close to Hyborrhynchus 
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aunyenu, Blackb.; it, however, differs from the? 
specimen 1 have so named. As, however, the 
Museum specimen comes from the same locality as* 
Blackburn's type, it is possibly his species. 

197. ('ucttlfofIiorcu- horridus , n. gen. and sp. 

198. Ahsirhea, sp. (?)—Western Australia. A single 

female, agreeing, in the preapical elytral projection, 
with A. falsified , Pase., but with projecting 
shoulders. 

199. ftuorn ns insculptus, Bohem.—-Western Australia: Bun* 

bury, Capel River. 

200. Eitomus stephensi, Gyll.—Western Australia: Warren 

River. A specimen from Mount Barker differs, 
slightly, and perhaps represents a variety. 

201. ftuonms, sp. (?)—A specimen from Western Australia, 

Blackburn's collection ; probably belongs to a dis¬ 
tinct species. As it is very closely allied to E . 
siephensi I prefer to leave it undescribed for the 
present. 

202. Eitomus scorpm , Boisd. Western Aiistralia : Bunbury. 

203. Myth it es ha sat is, Boisd.—Western Australia. A 

specimen from South Australia (F. R. Zietz) repre¬ 
sents either a distinct species or a well-marked 
variety of M . ha sails. The specimen is, however, a 
female, and I do not care to describe it without 
seeing the other sex. 

204. Mythites deyener , Paso.—South Australia: Port Lin* 

coin 

205. Mythites tube rentatvs y Lea.—* Tasmania ; South Aus¬ 

tralia: Lueindale; Victoria. 

206. Mythites sulcteofUs, Germ.—South Australia: Ardros- 

san, Dowlingville, Yorke Peninsula. Most of the 
specimens are without locality. The series shows a 
good range of variation in size, and, to a less extent, 
in sculpture; but I do not think the specimens 
belong to more than one species. 

207. Mythites foveipennis , Lea.—New South Wales: Blue* 

Mountains (Blackburn). 

208. Mythites asperatus, Pasc.—New South Wales: 

Sydney. 

209. Mythites , sp. (?)—New South Wales: Blue Moun¬ 

tains. A single female belongs to a species which 
is probably new, but which is so close to M. asperatus 
that at* present I do not think it advisable to* 
describe it. 

210. Bnharis pitheeius , Paso —New South Wales: Coota- 

mundra, Forest Reefs. 
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211. Acherrex mamillatux , Past. — Western Australia: 
Geraldton, Beverley. 

2^2. Acherrr# globicollis, Lea.—Western Australia. 

213. Ach*rre* latu *, n. sp. 

214. Acherrr* pilom#, n. sp. 

215. Acherrr* granulatu*, n. sp. 

216. Mrlamgi# halmaturina , n. sp. 

217. Amorphorrhinu# auxtrntis , Germ.—South Australia: 

Ardrossan. 

218. Amorphorrhinu# muriceux, n. sp. 

219. Brack pm potent# aaritux , n. gen. and sp. 

220. Atychoria rad is , Blackb. (co-type).—Central Aus¬ 

tralia. 

221. A ed nodes font if/at ax, Pasc.—Western Australia: 

Capel River. 

222. Afdriotie* nodi pen nix, Bohem.—Western Australia: 

Geraldton. 

223. Aedriode# in mix, Pasc.—Western Australia: Warren 

River, Beverley. 

224. Dtah-pinpa* erhinatu *, Lea.—Western Australia: 

Mullewa, Lennonville, Lake Austin. 

225. Dtaieptopux hndenxix , Blackb.—South Australia: 

Yeelanna, Port Lincoln (co-type). 

226. Dialeptopux ppri/er , Lea.—South Australia: Mount 

Lofty, Kangaroo Island. 

227. Dialeptopux eollari #, Bohem.—Western Australia: 

Tammin. 

228. Dialeptopux lottyipex, Lea.—Western Australia: 

Mount Barker. 

■229. Dialeptopux validux , Blackb.—South Australia: 

Israelite Bay (co-type). 

230. Dmhptopux lugubris, Blackb. (?)—South Australia: 
Fowler Bay. I have attached the above name with 
some doubt to a pair of specimens from Fowler Bay. 
On the whole, they agree with Blackburn's descrip¬ 
tion, and are, I think, distinct from D. validux. I 
am unable to detect, however, the difference in the 
comparative lengths of the scape and claw-joint of 
the anterior tarsi, which Blackburn lays stress on. 
The depressions on the apical ventral segment are 
also more in keeping with D. validus . I might state 
here that, in mv opinion, a deep circular depression 
is always indicative of the female in this genus. 
Two other specimens, one a male from Kangaroo 
Island, are considerably smaller, but I can detect no 
structural differences between them and the 
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specimens from Fowler Bay. One of the two speci¬ 
mens bears a number, “I. 1439,” and attached to it 
is a note by A. M. Lea:—“I. 1439 in Blackburn's 
collection was named lugnhru , and from Ooldea 
(Prof. Tate). But was struck out. Blackburn some¬ 
times cancelled a number and made use of it later on 
for a different species, forgetting that he had more 
than one specimen bearing the number originally. 
This may or may not be his htgubris , therefore.” 

231. Diahptopu *, sp. (?)—Among the examples of this 

genus sent are a number of specimens which, after 
considerable and careful examination, I am inclined 
to regard as belonging to one variable species. 
Individual specimens vary much in size and in the 
number of the elytral tubercles, and to a less extent 
in the protlioracic crests. Several of the specimens 
are reddish in colour, but the majority are black; 
possibly, I think probably, the reddish colour is a 
mark of immaturity. A name has not been 
attached to these specimens, as I think that in all 
probability they may belong to D. ferrftin, or D. 
monavliu*. Indeed, in several collections one or 
other of these names is attached to specimens which 
I regard as conspecific with the Museum examples. 
Unfortunately, both of Pascoe’s descriptions are too 
meagre to enable one to identify his species from 
them, and until specimens can be compared with 
the types I think no good can result from attaching 
either of his names to these specimens. The series 
are mostly labelled “S. Australia, Rev. A. P. 
Burgess,” or “Australia, old collection,” but several 
are from Ardrossan. 

232. Dialeptopit sp. (?)—Two females labelled “Western 

Australia” probably belong to the same species as 
the last, but are slightly larger. 

233. Dialeptopus, sp. (?)—Sohth Australia. Several speci¬ 

mens, mostly without locality label, differ from the 
previous species, but were labelled “D. ferreu*” in 
Blackburn's collection. Until the identity of 
Pascoe’s species are established, I think it wiser to 
leave these specimens undescribed. 

1234. Tetmlophvs elevatu #, Pasc. (?)—South Australia: 
Ardrossan, Mount Lofty, Clarendon. A .long series 
of a species which I identify with some slight doubt 
as T. elevatu s, Pasc. It is, moreover, the species to 
which that name is attached in all Australian collec¬ 
tions. The specimens vary in size and in shape. 
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some of them appearing broader across the base of 
the elytra; probably these axe males. The granules 
on the prothorax are also variable. The third 
elytral interstice bears a single tubercle abrupt 
posteriorly, but sloping antenorly, the interstice 
being slightly raised but rapidly sinking towards the 
base; there are a few obsolete granules at the base 
of the tubercle. 

235. Tetralophus excursus, Pasc. (?)—South Australia: 

Port Lincoln, Gawler. I attach this name to a 
species differing from the last, in having a row of 
granules or small tubercles on the third interstice 
anterior to the large tubercle, and gradually dis¬ 
appearing towards the base. It is named T . 
excursus in Blackburn’s collection. 

236. Tetralophus , sp. (?)—Kangaroo Island. Three speci¬ 

mens from Kangaroo Island perhaps represent a new 
species. One of them differs rather decidedly in the 
more granulate prothorax, with the crests farther 
apart; the other two seem closer to T. elf vatu* (?) 
but I am unable to separate them from the first- 
mentioned specimen. Until more are available I 
prefer to leave the species undescribed. 

237. Tetralophus sculpturatus , Waterh.—South Australia: 

Lucindale; Victoria. 

238. Tetralophus , sp. (?).—Victoria. A species, differing 

from T . sculpturatus in the smaller number of the 
elytral tubercles, may prove to be T . mean us, Past', 
or a variety of that species. 

List of species belonging to genera listed in Part I.: — 

Psalidura reticulata , Boisd.—New South Wales: Galston. 

Psalidura leai f Ferg.—Victoria. 

Psalidura hrevicauda , Ferg. —Queensland: Dalby. 

Psalidura grandis , Ferg.—Queensland : Bluff. 

Psalidura flavosetosa , Ferg.—South Australia: Crecy> 
Murray River. 

Talaurinus riverinae , Macl.—South Australia: Yeelanna. 

Talaurinus simplicipes , Lea.—South Australia: Lucin¬ 
dale. 

Talaurinus maculipennis, Lea.—Western Australia: 
Beverley, Kalgoorlie. 

Talaurinus seplentrionalis, Ferg.—Queensland: Coen 
River. 

Talaurinus plagiatvs , Ferg.—Queensland: Coen River. 

Talaurinus tessellatus , Pasc.—Western Australia: Cue. 

Talaurinus variegatus, Macl.—Queensland: Dalby. 


D 
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Talaurimii M-elevatus , Lea.—New South Wales: Sydney. 

Talaurinus Bucephalus , Oliv.—New South Wales; 
Sydney. 

Talaurinus semispinosus , Bohem.—Western Australia: 
Beverley. 

Sclerorinus trtstis, Boisd. (?)—South Australia: Mount 
Lofty. 

Sclerorinus elderi , Sloane.—Western Australia: Cue. 

Sclerorinus sublineatus 9 Germ.—Victoria: Sea Lake. 

Sclerorinus vestitus , Macl.—'Victoria: Sea Lake. 

Sclerorinus stewarU , Macl.—South Australia: Murray 
River. 

Sclerorinus mucronipennis , Ferg.—South Australia: 
Mount Gambier. 

Sclerorinus bubalus 9 Oliv.—Tasmania: Hobart. 

Sclerorinus germari, Mac!.—South Australia: Mount 
Lofty. A single male varies from typical specimens 
in being narrower, in the absence of the white 
clothing ajong the third elytral interstice, and in the 
smaller and fewer tubercles on that interstice. 

Noionophcs cichlodes, Pasc.—Western Australia: Cue. 

Sotonophes taurus> Ferg.—Western Australia: Cue. 

Acantuolophus browni, n. sp. 

d. Elongate, subparallel; closely allied to A. transifus, 
Macl., but larger, more elongate. Black; clothing moderately 
dense, subsquamose, pale golden-yellow, with silvery-white 
vittae. White scales scanty on head: present along median 
line and at base of sublateral vittae of. prothorax; trivittate 
along each elytron; on the sides clothing the head, forming 
two broad lines on prothorax, indistinctly separated, a narrow 
line along eighth interstice and a broader line along 
lower border of elytra; under-surface rather thickly set with 
broad white squames; legs densely clothed with white. 

Nostrum a little narrower than the head; dorsal surface 
much narrower than total width of rostrum; the external 
borders slightly raised, continued back into the supra-orbital 
crests; dorsal surface with a deep, almost linear, fovea in 
centre, and a fovea on each side of base; the oblique ridges 
present, but little marked off from rest of surface; rostrum 
limited behind by the intercristal ridge. Head concave in 
front, behind the intercristal ridge; supra-orbital crests short, 
single, with the apex directed backwards and upwards. Pro- 
thora.r (5x6 mm.) rather flat on disc, with three transverse 
impressions, a subapical, a median (indistinct in centre), and 
a basal, the subapical impression extending backwards in the 
median line to two-fifths of the length of the prothorax; ocular 
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lobes prominent; median line rather deeply impressed in the 
middle; median area of disc moderately broad, with a few 
scattered granules; sublateral areas with a few fine granules; 
median group of tubercles small, a pair moderately large, 
anterior to subapical constriction, a group of four small ones 
about middle, and a larger one nearer the middle line over* 
looking the basal impression, one on either side of middle line, 
at extreme base; lateral tubercles triangular, flattened above, 
outwardly directed, two anterior to middle, the second the 
larger, one posterior to middle, about size of anterior tubercle, 
also a small tubercle present anterior to subapical impression. 
Elytra (13 x 7 ram.) rounded behind shoulders, thence sub¬ 
parallel to before apex; base truncate; disc with rows of small 
punctures, the intrastrial granules moderately prominent; with 
three rows of tubercles; first row with about fourteen tubercles, 
extending from base to edge of declivity, basal tubercles very 
small, becoming progressively larger, the last three spiniform, 
the apical tubercle the largest; second row with nine to eleven 
similar tubercles, not quite reaching base, lower tubercles 
somewhat outwardly directed, reaching a slightly lower level 
than the first row ; third row with a strong outwardly directed 
humeral tubercle, a subbasal tubercle about the same size or 
slightly larger, then four smaller ones to about middle; sides 
with intrastrial granules moderately evident, the interstices 
non-granulate. Beneath almost flat over ventral segments, 
excepting the first; metasternum glabrous, with scattered 
squames, but without evident punctures; ventral segments 
with a coarse reticulum of large oval punctures, separated by 
narrow septae, a white squame present as a rule in each punc¬ 
ture. Intermediate tibiae with a strong subapical emargina- 
tion or notch. 

9. Rather larger, more ovate than the male. Head 
and prothorax similar. Elytra (14 x 9 mm.) more widened 
posteriorly, not parallel-sided; tubercles smaller, thirteen in 
first row and twelve in second (in the type), third row with 
two strong basal tubercles as in the male, followed by a row of 
eight, gradually becoming smaller, the first four or five dis¬ 
tinctly tuberculiform. Beneath convex, with white squames, 
but without evident punctures. Intermediate tibiae hardly 
emarginate. Dim,— Male, 21 x 7 mm.; female, 22 x 9 mm. 

Hah ,—Western Australia: Ankertell (H. W. Brown). 
Type in author's collection. 

Closely allied to A, transitu*, Macl., but larger and rela¬ 
tively narrower, with much more numerous and considerably 
smaller elytral tubercles. The median prothoracic tubercles 
are more distinct than in A, transitu*, though considerably 
smaller and differently arranged than in A. amycteroide$, The 

i)2 
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puncturation of the ventral surface is much more distinct than 
in A. transitus. I have described A. brown* at some length, 
partly because, though well known, A . transitu s is far from 
adequately described, partly because I am not certain what 
features may be regarded as of generic or group, rather than 
specific, importance. 

Acantholophus tennantbnsis, n. sp. 

6 . In general appearance close to A . simplex , Paso. 
Black; densely clothed with golden-brown squames, on the 
elytra obscurely maculate with white. 

nostrum short, rather wide, much dilated on the sides 
below the scrobes; the upper surface feebly concave in front, 
the external margins feebly raised, not angulate in front; the 
oblique ridges hardly traceable, and the basal foveae shallow. 
Head concave behind intercristal ridge; supra-ocular crests 
strongly developed, bifid ; as viewed from in front, sloping 
inwards at base and joined across head in a strong intercristal 
ridge; posterior ramus of crest the larger, about the same size 
as in A . simplex, projecting outwards, upwards, and slightly 
backwards, the anterior ramus shorter, stouter, projecting 
forwards, the apex upturned. Prothorax (3x4 mm.) much 
as in A . simplex, the mesial series consisting of six spines on 
each side, arranged in single series, showing a slight deviation 
outwards in the middle; the spines short, blunt at apex, the 
basal two somewhat smaller than the others; external margin 
with a strong outwardly projecting spine about the middle, 
and a much smaller one conjoined with it at base anteriorly; 
the postero-lateral spine represented by a mere granule. 
Elytra (9x5 mm.) in general appearance as in -4. simplex; 
seriate punctures shallow, only traceable from some directions; 
with three rows of tubercles, on the third, fifth, and seventh 
interstices, the other interstices with small granules, little 
evident except on the second; the first row of tubercles small 
and granuliform at the base of the elytra, the apical three 
large, spiniform, the apical spine projecting over the declivity; 
the second row about eight in number, the basal ones small, 
the last three or four large, acutely Bpiniforra, the apical one 
situated halfway down declivity, at a more posterior level than 
the apical spine of the first row; the third row with a large 
outwardly projecting humeral tubercle, followed by four 
others, gradually decreasing in size, and extending to about 
the middle of the elytra. Beneath with apical segment 
rugosely punctured, the other segments with subobsolete 
punctures. Legs simple. 

2. Rostrum, head, and prothorax as in the male; the 
postero-lateral tubercles rather stronger, triangular. Elytra 
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'(lO x 7 mm.) broader, with the granules rather more pro¬ 
minent, the second interstice with a single spine on each side, 
situated above the apical spine of the first row; first row of 
tubercles much degraded, only the apical tubercle really spini- 
form, though the preceding two are larger than the others and 
subspiniform; the second row similarly degraded, about 
thirteen in number, the last four larger and becoming spini- 
form; the third row with humeral and second tubercle large, 
the others much smaller than in the male, and rather more 
numerous. Dim. —Male, 14x5 mm.; female, 15*5x7 mm. 

Hah. —Central Australia: Tennant Creek. Type male in 
South Australian Museum ; type female in National Museum, 
Melbourne. 

Close to A . simplex, Pasc., but separated, inter alia , by 
the difference in the supra-ocular crests. A. tatei, Blackb., is 
probably closely allied, but the postero-lateral spine in that 
species is described as bifid. 

AcaNTHOLOPHUS HALMATUR1NU8, n. Sp. 

J . Close to .1. adtlaidae , Waterh., but larger and 
broader. Black; sparsely clothed with minute brownish 
adpressed subpubescence, hardly squamosity; the posterior 
femora with a pale subapical ring. 

Nostrum much as in A. adtlaidae; the external margins 
raised into a strong tubercle or spine, larger than in A . 
adtlaidae, the margins sloping backwards from this spine to 
the base of the supra-ocular crests, low at the base, but closing 
in the outer side of the basal foveao : the supra-ocular crests 
bifid, the anterior branch much stronger than in A . adelaidne, 
projecting forwards and somewhat upwards, the posterior 
branch more slender (both branches, however, comparatively 
stout), the notch between deep and moderately wide; inter- 
cristal ridge slightly lower than in .1. adefaidae. Prothnrar 
(4 x 4*5 mm.) rather wider than in .*1. adtlaidae , the dorsal 
surface rather closely set, all over, with small, but evident, 
granules; the median tubercles arranged much as in .4. 
adelatdae , the anterior pair cristiform but less prominent, the 
median ones smaller and less definite than in A . adelaidae 
hardly larger than granules, the subbasal pair large, back- 
wardly projecting, the basal tubercles moderately large ;tbteral 
tubercles triangular, more obtuse than in A. adelaidae, granu¬ 
late on the upper aurface, the anterior pair conjoined, the first 
being very small, the posterior tubercle single but with a 
small tubercle at base, posteriorly. Elytra (9x6 mm.) sub¬ 
parallel, gently rounded to base, and before apex; with rows 
of small granules, larger and more conspicuous than in A . 
addaidae; with three rows of tubercles; first row granulate 
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at base, becoming tuberculate about the middle, the last three 
only conical and spiniform, the apical tubercle the largest,, 
situated on the edge of the declivity; second row with basal 
tubercles small, but definite, about ten in all, the last four 
conical, reaching about the same level posteriorly as the first 
row; third row smaller than in .4. adelaidae , eight to ten in 
number, equal or subequal in size, the last two or three be¬ 
coming smaller, and thence degenerating in a row of obsolete 
granules. Ventral segments subglabrous, with scattered punc¬ 
tures; apical ventral segment longitudinally convex, very 
feebly transversely concave posteriorly, the greater part sub- 
glabrous, with scattered punctures, the lateral parts with 
more dense subsetose clothing. Legs simple. 

9. Broader, more ovate than the male. Elytra with 
only the last two tubercles of the first row spiniform, the others 
traceable though small; second row with eight, third row with 
seven to eight tubercles. Beneath convex, subglabrous; apical 
segment with a feeble depression at apex. Dim. —Male, 
15 x 6 mm.; female, 15 x 7 mm. 

Hah .—South Australia: Kangaroo Island (J. G. O. 
Tepper). Closely allied to A . adelaidae^ the differences noted 
above should readily separate it. Typical specimens of A. 
adelaidae also occur on the island. 

Acantholophus simulator, n. sp. 

d. Small, elongate. Black; rather sparsely clothed 
above with minute brownish squames, the elytra feebly 
maculate with white on the sides and posteriorly; beneath 
with white, depressed, subsetose clothing; legs with similar 
clothing. 

Rostrum short, broad; the dorsum hardly excavate, the 
margins raised into a strong conical tubercle above the insertion 
of the antennae ; oblique ridges hardly raised above the general 
dorsal surface; the basal foveae deep, open laterally. Head 
concave in front behind the intercristal ridge, longitudinally, 
somewhat ohsoletcly, ridged; the supra-orbifcal crests conspicu¬ 
ous, bicornuate, the two horns arising from a common stem, 
the anterior directed forwards with a feeble curve upwards, 
the posterior and larger branch directed upwards with a feeble 
curv^p backwards. Prothora.r (3 5x3*5 mm.) not greatly 
ampliate; the anterior margin slightly produced over the head 
above, without ocular lobes; the disc with three narrow trans¬ 
verse impressions and with the median line strongly depressed 
in the middle ; median group of tubercles about six in number, 
the anterior pair cristiform, projecting over head, the other 
tubercles small, rounded, somewhat irregularly disposed, the 
subbasal tubercle slightly projecting over the basal impression ; 
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lateral group of tubercles outwardly projecting, somewhat peg- 
shaped, not triangular, nor flattened above; three of the 
tubercles larger, two of these conjoined at base and situated 
anterior to the middle, the third posterior to the middle, a 
small tubercle situated in front of subapical impression, one 
in the middle but below the other tubercles, one posterior to 
the third large tubercle, and a smaller one posterior to the basal 
impression. Elytra (8x4*5 mm.) little widened on the sides, 
rounded to base and apex; punctures small and regular; with 
regular rows of rather prominent granules and three rows of 
tubercles; first row of tubercles about twelve in number, small 
at base, becoming progressively larger posteriorly, the last two 
or three spiniform, the apical tubercle the largest, overlooking 
the declivity; the second row running backwards and outwards, 
not quite reaching base, with about eight tubercles, the last 
four spiniform, outwardly directed, extending slightly beyond 
level of first row; the third row with a large humeral and 
second, or subbasal, tubercle, of about equal size, followed by 
a row of eight, becoming progressively smaller, not extending 
much beyond middle. Beneath very feebly convex, sub- 
glabrous, without evident punctures. Lege simple. 

9 • Larger, more ovate ; elytra wider, more rounded, the 
apex more produced, with tubercles smaller, the basal ones 
mere granules, and rather more numerous; beneath more 
strongly convex. Dim. —Male, 12 x 4*5 mm.; female, 14 x 6 
mm. 

Hab. —South Australia: Lucindale (A. M. Lea), Kan¬ 
garoo Island (J. G. O. Tepper). Type in South Australian 
Museum. 

The Kangaroo Island specimens show practically no 
clothing, but I cannot detect any difference between them and 
the Lucindale specimens. In general appearance this species 
resembles A . adelaidae , Waterh., and is so named in. some col¬ 
lections, but the shape of the lateral prothoracic tubercles is 
quite different from the species which is common about 
Adelaide, and which I regard as adelaidae. A . simulator is 
closely allied to A . tribulu$> but that species is smaller, with 
more acute lateral prothoracic tubercles and less conspicuous 
elytral granules. 

Acantholophus alpicola, n. sp. 

. Large, elongate-elliptical, comparatively narrow. 
Black; fresh specimens densely clothed with dark-brownish’ 
squaxnes. 

Nostrum short, the upper-surface openly concave, with a 
deeper median impressed line; lateral margins strongly convex, 
declining towards apex and base; oblique ridges evident, 
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though not greatly raised, arising separately from the inter- 
cristal ridge; basal foveae closed, although the outer boundary 
is somewhat depressed. Head strongly convex above, concave 
in front; supra-ocular crests single, elongate, running upward 
parallel to the head, with a slight inclination outwards, for 
the greater part of their length attached to the head; inter- 
cristal ridge distinct, though not greatly raised. Scrobes 
terminated far from the eyes ; a rather wide impression running 
up into the base of the supra-ocular crest, behind the scrobes. 
Eyes large, ovate. Prothorax (3x4 mm.) gently convex from 
side to side; apical margin feebly produced above, with feeble 
ocular lobes; disc moderately closely set with small, depressed, 
subobsolete granules; with a shallowly depressed median area, 
widest in the middle, the median line more deeply impressed 
immediately in front of the middle; median tubercles about 
six in number, irregularly set, all small and rather incon¬ 
spicuous, but some larger than others; lateral margins with 
two subequal triangular projections, the anterior composed of 
two conjoined tubercles, the second of which is the larger, the 
posterior of a single tubercle ; a small tubercle situate in front 
of the subapical constriction, one between and below the two 
large tubercles, and one on the lateral-basal angle; sides 
irregularly scarred above, with a few obsolete granules; with 
a few scattered punctures below. Elytra (13 x 6*5 mm.) 
elongate-elliptical, comparatively narrow, strongly convex, the 
posterior declivity sloping much more gradually than usual; 
apex with a small, narrow incisure; base without the inter¬ 
stices projecting anteriorly ; disc with seriate punctures smalls 
obscurely connected across the interstices ; with the third, fifth*, 
and seventh interstices tuberculate, the others with small, 
subobsolete granules; first row of tubercles ten in number, 
extending from base to beginning of declivity, the basal 
ones small, slightly elongate, little raised, the last three or 
four becoming progressively larger and subacute, but none 
reaching a large size ; second row with eleven tubercles, not 
reaching base, but extending to a more posterior level than the 
first row, the last six or seven subacute; third row six to 
seven in number, all comparatively small and backwardly 
projecting, the first and second sometimes conjoined; sides with 
punctures more defined, the interstices neither granulate nor 
tuberculate. Beneath convex over the abdomen from the 
second to fifth segments; rather closely set with small 
setigerous punctures, more distinct on the apical segment. 
Leg* simple. 

Q . Differs from the male in being broader and more 
robust. Head and prothorax as in the male. Elytra (14 x 8 
mm.) obovate, each elytron separately produced at the apex 
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into a strong mucro, the apex between being deeply 
emargin&te; sculpture similar to that of the male, but the 
granules practically obsolete, only traceable with difficulty; 
first row of tubercles eight in number, more elongate but not 
more prominent, and more isolated than in the male; second 
row nine in number, the last four subacute ; third row seven in 
number. Ventral segments convex, the basal segment also 
convex. Dim. —Male, 19 x 6*5 mm.; female, 20 x 8 mm. 

Hal .—New South Wales: Mount Kosciusko (H. J. 
Carter); Victoria: Mount Baldy (H. J. Carter), Victorian 
Alps (T. Blackburn). Type in author's collection. 

A remarkably distinct species, not close to any I am 
acquainted with. The types are completely destitute of 
clothing, but most of the Victorian specimens are moderately 
densely clothed. The Mount Baldy specimens differ somewhat 
in being smaller, and in having the supra-ocular crests project¬ 
ing slightly more prominently from the head ; in one specimen 
also there is distinct evidence of a division of the crest into 
two component parts. 

ACANTHOLOPHUS HCAPHIROSTR1S, n. sp. 

<5 . Elongate, subparallel. Black; rather sparsely 
clothed above with minute, dingy-brown subpubcscenoe; on 
the sides of the prothorax, sternal, and ventral segments, with 
larger, sparse, subsetose clothing; legs moderately densely 
clothed with greyish, femora with a lighter preapical ring. 

Rostrum moderately long ; the upper-surface rather deeply 
concave, the depressed area slightly narrowed and rounded off 
at base; the external margins straight, not greatly raised, 
subrectangulate, but not produced at apex, not depressed at 
base. Head separated from rostrum by a transverse sulcus 
above, not extending to the sides, no intercristal ridge present; 
convex, hardly, if at all, depressed in front, with two small 
granules on the forehead ; supra-orbital crests rather short, set 
upright to plane of head, the upper margin slightly bidentate, 
the anterior dentation very feeble. Scrobes running back 
almost to eye, with an oblique upward extension towards base 
of crest. Prothorax (4x5 mm.) very slightly produced above; 
without ocular lobes; subapical constriction deep, parallel to 
and moderately close to apical margin : subbasal impression 
hardly traceable; disc gently transversely convex, set with 
small, discrete granules; median area not depressed, median 
tubercles small, granuliform, a large one present on each side 
of middle line, in front of the subapical impression, tubercles 
about six in number on each side, irregularly placed; lateral 
margins with a strongly produced, outwardly projecting 
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tubercle, in front of middle, the posterior portion the larger,, 
also with a very small subconical tubercle, posterior to middle, 
and with a small tubercle on each side, anterior to subapical 
impression; sides vertically scarred above, impunctate and 
non-granulate. Elytra (10 x 5 5 mm.) elongate-oval, apex 
widely rounded; base truncate, with forward projecting 
tubercles or granules at the bases of the first, third, and fifth 
interstices; seriate punctures small, open, somewhat trans¬ 
verse, with rows of small but distinct granules, somewhat con¬ 
fusedly arranged, appearing to lie between the punctures 
rather than on the interstices; interstices third, fifth, and 
seventh, tuberculate; third interstice with a row of small 
granules, becoming tuberculiform about the middle, the last 
three or four moderately large, spiniform, the apical tubercle 
situated on the edge of the declivity ; fifth interstice with a 
row of nine tubercles, becoming progressively larger posteriorly, 
not quite reaching base, but extending to the same level 
posteriorly as the first row, the last four tubercles acute and 
spiniform, the apical tubercles of the first and second rows 
being about the same size; seventh interstice with a row of 
small outwardly projecting tubercles, extending from the 
humeral tubercle, and degenerating after the sixth or seventh 
into a row of granules, the third or fourth from the base 
generally slightly larger than the others; sides with seriate 
punctures more distinct, rather strongly transverse, giving 
sides a vertically rugose appearance; the interstices non- 
granulate. Beneath subnitid, with fine scattered setigerous 
punctures, set more closely on apical segment, the extreme 
apex slightly rugulo&e, metasternum obscurely, transversely 
tricarinate; basal ventral segment flattened, the others feebly 
transversely convex. Leg* simple. Dim. —16x5*5 mm. 

Hah .--Western Australia: Bridgetown (H. J. Carter, A. 
M. Lea), Warren River (W. D. Dodd). Type in author's 
collection. 

There is a female of this species in Mr. Lea's collection ; 
it differs from the male in being broader, and in having the 
basal abdominal segments convex. The elytral tubercles are 
also somewhat smaller. In the male the metasternum is 
transversely carinate about the middle, and the anterior and 
posterior margins are raised, to a less extent, giving the seg¬ 
ment somewhat of a tricarinate appearance. The species is 
most closely allied to A. eorirniu*, Macl., but is smaller, with 
smaller elytral tubercles. 

MOLOCHTUS HERCULES, n. Sp. 

<S . Size large; elongate-ovate. Black; without clothing 
on body; setae presont only on sides, of a light colour. 
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Rostrum deeply excavate, the centre depressed; the 
'external dorsal borders thick, strongly raised, sinuous in out¬ 
line, incurved towards base, rather coarsely punctate. Head 
strongly convex, sublaevigate, minutely transversely strigose 
posteriorly, with scattered obsolete punctures in front, with 
a semi-circular impression running from behind crests across 
the front of the head, ill-defined above, deeper laterally; 
with a small bidentate, supra-ocular crest on either side, 
the processes small, dentiform, the posterior the larger; 
forehead feebly convex between the crests; head separated 
from rostrum by a deep transverse sulcus, somewhat V-shaped 
in centre. Prothorax (7x7 mm.) subquadrate, widest in 
front of middle, the sides sloping very gradually towards 
base, much more abruptly towards apex; anterior margin 
truncate, with a small, obtusely-angulate projection behind 
eye; disc feebly convex, somewhat flattened above; with a 
deep circumferential sulcus, interrupted in the middle line, 
immediately behind apex, and with a wider concave depressed 
area at base; median line impressed anteriorly, thence hardly 
traceable; set with flattened, irregularly polygonal, contiguous 
granules, the facets fitting into each other; with four small 
dentiform tubercles on either side, an anterior pair on apical 
declivity, and a posterior pair near latero-basal angle; sides 
with granules more rounded, not extending more than about 
halfway towards coxae. Elytra (14 x 9 mm.) elongate, widest 
near base, gradually rounded towards apex, the latter some¬ 
what produced, with a mucromform projection, separated by 
a narrow emargination, on each side; base truncate, with a 
small dentiform tubercle on each side at liumeral angle; disc 
flattened above, strongly declivous posteriorly; puncto-striate, 
striae narrow, punctures small, connected transversely by 
irregular sulci, frequently running across whole width of 
elytron; interstices not raised, granules depressed, flattened, 
confluent laterally; the whole sculpture confused, consisting 
of a series of wavy transverse elevations and depressions. 
Beneath flattened over basal ventral segments, the first seg¬ 
ment somewhat hollowed out between the posterior coxae. 
Metasternum and two basal ventral segments wdth scattered 
granules, apical segments not granulate, somewhat rugosely 
punctate. Anterior tibiae without subapical emargination; 
all with moderately conspicuous granules on the under¬ 
surface; tarsi short, flattened, with peculiar claw-joint char¬ 
acteristic of the genus. 

$, More ovate than the male. Head and rostrum 
similar. Prothorax (5*5 x 6 mm.) smaller, widest about 
middle, tubercles at sides rather stronger, mesial line 
impressed throughout. -Elytra (16x9 mm.) longer, more 
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rounded on sides, less produced at apex, without humeral 
denticle at base; sculpture similar. Beneath, convex; basal 
segments not flattened, obscurely rugulose, with minute trans* 
verse scratches at sides of basal segments. Tibiae lighter, with 
long setae beneath but without granules. Dim .—Male, female* 
23 x 9 mm. 

Hah .—Western Australia: Kookynie (types), Kalgoorlie, 
Cue (W. H. Brown). In tKe Museum collection from Cue, 
also from Central Australia (Elder Exped.) and Coolgardie 
(Blackburn’s collection). A male in the British Museum ia 
from Hermannsburg, Central Australia (H. J. Hillier). 
Type in author’s collection. 

Among described species of Molochtus the present one may 
be readily identified by the small bidentate supra-ocular crests. 
Another, undescribed, species in my collection has similar 
crests, but is a much smaller insect, and differs in other 
respects. One of the female specimens from Cue in my 
collection shows whitish squames forming feeble maculae, on 
the sides and on the apical declivity, and also present on the 
legs. 

A female collected by Capt. S. A. White at Fincke 
River, MacDonnell Ranges, perhaps represents a variety of 
this species. It is smaller (18x7 mm.), with even more 
obliterate elytral sculpture; the rostrum also is more shallowly 
excavate, and has a narrow, impressed, median line. It agrees 
fairly well with a male in my own collection from the Ash¬ 
burton River, Western Australia, but more specimens are 
necessary to decide whether the form ia a subspecific one or 
merely due to individual variation. 

CUBICORRHYNCHUS CURVIPES, n. Sp. 

. In general appearance close to G. maculatus , MacL 
Black; densely clothed with dark-greyish squames, the pro¬ 
thorax with three or four whitish spots, and the elytra 
obscurely maculate with white; the apical portion of the 
femora and the tibiae with dense white clothing; setae light 
coloured. 

Rostrum gently concave, the sides hardly raised; with 
rather coarse punctures; separated from the head, above, by 
a distinct, impressed, transverse line, not reaching to the 
sides. Head flattened in front, with scattered, umbilicate 
granules, strigose between; the upper part of the head finely 
transversely strigulose; supra-ocular crests rather short but 
distinct, projecting almost at right angles to the surface. 
Prothorax (3 x 3*5 mm.) with distinct subapical transverse 
impression, and a rather deeply-impressed median line, deepest 
in front of middle, but not reaching apex or base; lateral' 
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margins with about five obtuse dentations, the two anterior 
the larger, also with a small one in front of subapical impres¬ 
sion; disc moderately closely set with small, round, slightly 
depressed, umbilicate, setigerous granules; sides with granules 
distinct above, obsolescent towards coxae. Ehjtra (7 x 4*5 
mm.) feebly convex on disc, strongly declivous posteriorly; 
base with small granules at the ends of the first, third, and 
fifth interstices; punctures smalf, regular; intrastrial granules 
not traceable; interstices little raised, each with a row of 
small granules, obsolete anteriorly, becoming distinct towards 
the sides and posteriorly; lateral interstices not granulate. 
Below , feebly depressed over basal ventral segment; sub- 
glabrous, with small, scattered, setigerous punctures; apical 
segmept with punctures closer together, and rather coarser, 
especially towards apex. Posterior tibiae moderately long, 
strongly curved forwards towards apex, the apical end very 
slightly thickened, the inner-surface set with small granules; 
the anterior tibiae also strongly curved, though less so than 
the posterior; the intermediate pair feebly curved. 

9 . Similar to male; convex beneath, the apical segment 
with finer punctures, though closer than on the other seg¬ 
ments ; the tibiae less strongly curved than in the male. 
Dim .—Male, female, 10x4*5 mm. 

Hah. -Western Australia: Geraldton (W. D. Dodd and 
H. W. Brown). 

At first sight the tibiae appear to be evenly curved 
throughout, but the basal portion is almost straight, the cur¬ 
vature occurring in the apical half. The serrate prothorax 
would associate this species with C. crenicollis , Waterh., from 
which the tibial curvature, inter alia , will separate it. The 
anterior femora are contiguous, which, in addition to many 
other features, will separate it from C. bohemanni and C . 
occvltus. C. macvlatus and its allies may be readily dis¬ 
tinguished by their non-serrate protherax and different tibial 
structure. 

CUBICORRHYNCHUS STRIGICOLLIS, II. 8p. 

Of average size * and appearance; prothorax 
rotundate, with widely separate granules, strigose between. 
Black; clothing dark-grey, sdjuamose; setae light. 

BoRtrum feebly concave above, the lateral margins little 
raised; the upper-surface somewhat rugose. Head flattened 
in front, separated from rostrum by a transverse impression; 
rather closely and finely longitudinally and obliquely strigose, 
with a few indistinct granules amongst the strigse; the back 
of the head very finely strigulose; supra-ocular crests small, 
almost upright. Scape moderately long, rather thin. 
Prothorax (35x4*5 mm.) strongly rounded on the sides; 
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with marked subapical constriction; median line not impressed, 
but very finely carinate; an obscure indefinite impression 
present at each side of disc; disc with small, widely separate 
granules, the derrn between finely strigose, the central strigae 
longitudinal, the more lateral ones running transversely 
inwards and obliquely downwards and inwards from the sides; 
sides non-strigose, with a few granules above. Elytra (7x5 
mm.) gently convex above, strongly declivous towards apex; 
puiicto-striate, the punctures small and regular; the median 
interstices flattened, without granules, the more lateral inter¬ 
stices each with a row of closely-set granules, more evident 
towards the sides and posteriorly; lateral interstices not 
granulate. Beneath with scattered punctures, much closer, 
semiconfluent and coarser on the apical segment. Anterior 
tibiae slight, curved towards the apex, the under-surface gently 
sinuate: posterior tibiae not curved, the under-surface dis¬ 
tinctly, though not greatly, thickened in the middle; the 
intermediate tibiae feebly sinuate on under-surface; all with 
small granules along the under-surface, but most marked at 
the thickening on the posterior tibiae. 

9 . Differs from the male in the somewhat less strongly- 
rounded prothorax, in the more convex under-surface, and 
in the posterior tibiae being practically straight and hardly 
thickened on the under-surface. Dm.—Male, 12x5 mm.; 
female, 10x4*5 mm. 

Hah.— Victoria: Nathalia, Tallarook ; South Australia: 
Lucindale, Naracoorte, Murray Bridge. Type in author's 
collection. 

Most of the specimens before me are labelled “Victoria" 
without locality; probably it lias a wide range in the western 
portions of that State. A specimen from Oodnadatta differs 
in having the head non-strigose; I do not think it is distinct. 
The species may be differentiated from all other known ones, 
with the exception of the t>yo following, by the strigose pro¬ 
thorax. Of these C . quadraticollis is a much smaller species 
with much less strongly-rounded prothorax; while C. *vb- 
etriffoftus, besides being smaller, has somewhat different granu¬ 
lation of the prothorax and lighter tibiae not noticeably 
thickened beneath. Mr. Sloane previously considered this 
species to be C. sterilis , Pasc., but Mr. Blair states, after 
comparison of my specimens with Pascoe's types, that it is 
not that species. 

Specimens sent to me as G. maculatus , Macl., var. 
brevipes, Lea, by Mr. Lea himself, belong to this species; but 
the specimens in Mr. Lea's collection do not. I may add that 
unless the prothorax is more or less abraded the sculpture 
cannot readily be distinguished. Normally the species is 
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densely clothed, and very similar in appearance and clothing 
to ( 7 . maculatus , Macl. 

CUBICOBRHYNCHUS QUADRAT I COLLI 8, n. 8p. 

cf. Size small; prothorax subquadrate, finely strigose, 
with scattered granules. Black; rather densely clothed with 
obscure brownish squames; setae light coloured. 

Rostrum and head much as in ( 7 . strigicollis , the granules 
on the head more distinct: the supra-ocular crests slightly 
larger and more sloping. Prothorax (2’5 x 3 mm.) sub¬ 
quadrate, rather feebly rounded on sides, the lateral basal 
angles subangulate, not widely rounded; the sublateral 
impressions more definite, when viewed from some directions, 
appearing to indent the lateral margins; median line not 
impressed or carinate; disc finely ana closely strigose, more 
evidently so than in C. strigicollis , the strigae running down¬ 
wards and inwards from the anterior margin; with fine, 
widely-separated granules among the Btrig&e; sides finely 
strigose, with scattered granules above and in front. Elytra 
(6 x 4‘5 mm.) more ovate than in C . strigicollis; the median 
interstices with fine granules, rather irregularly arranged and 
more or less widely separate, on the third interstice showing a 
tendency to form two incomplete rows; the more lateral inter¬ 
stices with granules more closely set, forming more or lees 
continous rows; lateral interstices non-granulate. Under- 
surface as in (\ strigicollis. Posterior tibiae short, thickened 
and granulate on the under surface, about the middle, feebly 
incurved. 

$. Rather more robust than the male; prothorax 
similar, but with lateral notch somewhat more conspicuous; 
under-surface convex, with scattered yellowish setae, posterior 
tibiae very little thickened, almost straight. Dim .— Male, 
9*5 x 4*5 mm.; female, 31 x 5*5 mm. 

l/ab.— South Australia: Nairne, Fowler Bay, Mount 
Compass, Mount Lofty. Type in South Australian Museum. 

Closely allied to both the preceding and the following 
species, but I think distinct from both; the differences are 
noted under those species. 

CVBIOORRHYNCHUS SUBSTRIGOSUS, n, sp. 

d. Small, elongate-ovate. Black; densely clothed 
(fresh specimens), with light-brownish squames; setae light 
coloured. 

Rostrum short, feebly concave above, separated from 
head by a narrow impressed line; definite puncture* not 
traceable. Head closely, rather strongly strigose, the strigae 
running upwards in the centre, obliquely outwards towards 
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the sides; supra-ocxilar crests moderately large, acute, project¬ 
ing backwards and slightly outwards. Prothorx (3x4 mm.) 
moderately rounded on the sides, basal angles rounded; 
moderately closely set with flattened, setigerous granules; 
the derm between the granules somewhat ooscurely strigose, 
the central strigae running parallel to the median line, the 
more lateral ones running transversely and obliquely; the 
regions of the anterior and posterior lateral angles without 
traceable strigae; sides granulate above, obeoletely strigose 
below and behind. Elytra (7 x 4*75 mm.) ovate, convex, 
strongly declivous posteriorly; puncto-striate, the punctures 
small, open, indefinitely separated from each other; interstices 
hardly granulate, a few indistinct granules alone distinguish¬ 
able, these somewhat more evident towards the sides and on 
the declivity; sides with interstices non-granulate. Beneath , 
depressed over the metasternum and first ventral segment; 
moderately closely set with rather small punctures, the apical 
segment rather densely clothed with yellow setae. Anterior 
tome contiguous; anterior and intermediate tibiae slightly 
curved, the anterior the more so; posterior tibiae almost 
straight, feebly incurved. 

9. Differs in the prothorax being less strigose, the 
strigae being only traceable with difficulty, in the convex 
abdomen, and in the posterior tibiae straight. Dim. —Male, 
10 x 4-75 mm.; female, 10x5 mm. 

Hab .—South Australia: Mount Lofty Ranges, Coorong; 
others labelled “Australia, old collection.” Type in South 
Australian Museum. 

Close to C. quadraticollis, but I think distinct. The 
strigae are less distinct on the prothorax, and the granules 
more numerous and more distinct. In both these respects 
the series shows a good deal of variation, but the longer and 
more slender posterior tibiae will always separate from C . 
quadraticollis. 

Some specimens, from Mount Lofty Ranges, have the 
prothoracic granules much more distinct, and possibly repre¬ 
sent a different species. For the present I prefer to regard 
them as a variety of C. mbstrigosue . 

CUBICORRHYNCHUS AUREOMACULATUS, n. 8p. 

d . Size moderately large; prothorax dentate at sides; 
elytral interstices granulate. Black; upper-surface with 
minute brownish squames, conspicuously maculate with larger 
metallic coppery-golden and white squames; under-surface 
with fine hair-like setae; basal two-thirds of femora scantily 
clad with white squames, apical third and tibiae with dense 
white squames interspersed with golden; setae light-brown. 
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RoHtnnn separated from head by a distinct impressiou ; 
upper-margins convex in profile; upper-surface lightly con¬ 
cave, with a median, triangular, laevigate area, extending on 
to head* Head convex, flattened in front, with two small, 
separated granules, on upper portion of front; supra-ocular 
crests strong, projecting upwards and slightly outwards. 
Rrothorax (4x4*75 mm.) dentate at sides; disc almost flat, 
with strong subapical constriction ; median line barely traceable 
in places; the lateral margin with three moderately large 
dentations anterior to middle, and a number of smaller 
granules, posterior to middle; anterior margin with closely-set 
granules, posterior margin also granulate; centre of disc with 
moderately large, rounded, setigerous granules, moderately 
closely set, leaving a submarginal area extending almost all 
round disc, free or comparatively free from granules; sides 
granulate above. Elytra (7'5x5‘5 mm.) flattened on disc, 
strongly declivous posteriorly; puncto-striate; the interstices 
with evident, rather large granules, somewhat irregular on 
the central interstices, closer and more regular on the more 
lateral ones; sides with the seventh interstice granulate, the 
others non-granulate. Undersurface rather feebly concave 
over the metasternum and first abdominal segment; sub- 
glabrous, with scattered setigerous punctures, tne fifth seg¬ 
ment with punctures closer and rather coarser at the apex. 
Anterior coxae contiguous; anterior and posterior tibiae evenly 
and moderately curved, intermediate tibiae feebly curved, all 
with small, but evident granules on the under-surface. 

9- Differs in the more convex, nitid ventral surface, 
the punctures being apparently completely obsolete, except 
on the apical segment, where they are large and shallow, and 
in the straight posterior tibiae. Dim .—Male, 13x5*5 mm.; 
female, 14x6 mm. 

[lab .—Western Australia: Cue (H. W. Brown), Onslow 
(C, French); North-western Australia. 

The goldeu maculae are irregularly distributed on the 
elytra, the white occur in association with the golden; on the 
prothorax the golden squames clothe the submarginal area, the 
white are limited to a small spot on each side at the middle 
of the lateral margin. Apart from the following species, I 
know of no described species closely allied to the present one. 
G. curvipes has much more strongly curved tibiae; G . creni - 
collie is a smaller insect, and differs in many ways. The 
species appears to have a wide distribution. The Onslow 
specimens, perhaps, represent a variety, as the prothorax is 
more evenly granulate all over; I do not regard it as 
specifically distinct. 
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CUBICORRHYNCHUS RECTIPES, R. ip. 

d. Size comparatively large; in general appearance* 
close to G. aureomaculatus . Black; densely, almost uniformly 
clothed with squames of a coppery-golden colour; setae light- 
yellow; legs densely clothed with creamy squamel. 

Rostrum much as in (7. aureomaculatus . Head with the 
supra-ocular crests stronger, and projecting slightly forwards 
as well as upwards. Prothorax (4 x 4*5 mm.) apparently 
somewhat lees transverse; the subapical constriction wider, 
less regular, the lateral margins more strongly and irregularly 
dentate; the anterior margin distinctly sinuate in the middle; 
the posterior margin without granules, except the two central 
basal ones, which are slightly larger than m C. aureomacn - 
latus; disc with granules larger, arranged after the eame 
plan. Elytra (9x6 mm.) more obovate, feebly convex 
above; interstices with the granules slightly, but distinctly 
larger, somewhat variable in size; sides and under-surface as 
in G. aureomaculatus , except that the apical punctures are 
somewhat coarser. Anterior coxae contiguous; anterior tibiae 
rather feebly curved; posterior tibiae straight; granules on 
under-surface of tibiae fine, obscured by clothing. 

9* Resembles male; clothing dense, variable, coppery- 
gold, variegated with darker brown and silvery-white; legs 
thickly clothed with whitish and coppery scales. Beneath 
convex, nitid, the intermediate segments each with a trans¬ 
verse row of shallow, rather wide, but almost obsolete punc¬ 
tures; apical segment with shallow punctures at apex, with a 
conspicuous creamy patch of squames, with coppery reflections, 
on either side; the other segments very feebly maculate at 
sides. Dim. —Male, 15 x 6 mm.; female, 14 x 6 mm. 

Hab. —Western Australia: Cue (H. W. Brown). Type 
in author's collection. 

The scales clothing this species are, particularly on the 
female, most beautiful when seen with a lens. The clothing 
of the female is variable, but in all specimens the coppery- 
metallic scales predominate. Many of the specimens show no 
silvery scales on the prothorax and elytra; in the female 
type, however, these are present along the middle and sides 
of the pronotum, and are scattered in irregular maculae on 
the elytra. The rostrum and anterior portion of the head 
are always clothed, except in the middle, with white or 
creamy squames, the posterior portion of the head being 
clothed with coppery-golden squames. Though closely allied 
to 0. aurcomaculatus , this species is, I think, distinct. Apart 
from the clothing, and slight differences in the comparative 
sizes of the supra-orbital crests and of the granules, the male 
of G . rectipes may be readily distinguished by the straight 
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posterior tibiae. Mr. Brown informs me that C. anreomacu- 
latus is common about Cue, in damp localities; whereas 
<7. rectipes is rare, and only found on red sandy soil about 
12 miles from Cue. 

Achbrhbs latus, n. sp. 

Close to A . mamillatus , Paec., but larger and wider. 
Black; with scanty yellowish clothing in depressions. 

Rostrum and head as in A. mamillatus, but rostral crests 
more prominent. Prothorax (2*5 x 2*5 mm.) comparatively 
narrow, subparallel on sides; strongly convex antero- 
posteriorly, and from side to side; with a deep median longi¬ 
tudinal impression, and irregularly bi-impressed near apex; 
set with moderately large granules, about the same size aa in 
A . mamiUatus , each with an urabilieate puncture at apex. 
Elytra (6*5 x 5*5 mm.) obovate, widest across infra-humeral 
tubercles, thence narrowing rather rapidly to base, and more 
gradually to apex; base about as wide as prothorax, gently 
emarginate, humeri moderately prominent; disc flattened 
above, moderately declivous towards sides, and strongly decliv¬ 
ous posteriorly ; with rows of moderately largo, open, foveiform 
puctxxres, the intervening ridges not granulate; first and 
second interstices with a single row of low granules, each with 
a large umbiliform puncture; fourth with a few similar 
granules, anterior to middle; third and fifth each with a row 
of tuberculiform elevations, on the third, small, hardly 
elevated at base, merely indicated by the punctures, becoming 
larger posteriorly, the last three definitely tuberculiform, each 
with several open punctures, arranged in a cluster, the apical 
tubercle situated on the edge of the doclivity ; fifth with a row 
of eight or nine, the basal ones small but evident, the apical 
four larger, spiniform, a small spinule present on declivity, the 
basal elevations with several punctures, the apical ones with 
a single puncture only; an infra-humeral tubercle present, 
situated on seventh interstice, low, rounded, irregularly punc¬ 
tate; lateral interstices not granulate. Beneath as in A . 
mamillatus. Dim. —10 x 5*5 mm. 

Hal ,—Western Australia: Cue, Lake Austin (II. W. 
Brown). Type in South Australian Museum. 

I am doubtful of the sex of the type, but think it is 
probably a male; four specimens are before me, but exoept for 
some difference in size I cannot indicate any sexual distinctions. 
The species is close to A. mamillatus , and perhaps should be 
regarded as a variety only. Compared witn specimens of A . 
mamiUatus from Geraldton, the present species differs in its 
larger size, more deeply channelled prothorax, and broader 
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elytra with larger punctures, larger and more definitely^ 
punctate granules, and smaller tubercles. 

Acherres pilosus, n. sp. • 

Small, elongate-ovate. Black; moderately densely covered 
with minute brownish squames; midline of head and prothorax 
with a narrow, cinereous vitta, a similar, interrupted Vitta 
along upper edge, and a less definite one along lower edge of 
the sides of the elytra; beneath maculate with cinereous in 
middle of metasternum and abdominal segments, and at sides 
of the two basal segments; setae long and conspicuous. 

Head and rostrum as in A . mamiUatus , but rostral crests 
longer, broader, more flattened out above. Prothorax 
(2x2 mm.) subcylindrical, convex antero-posteriorly, and 
from side to side; median line deeply impressed; closely set 
with moderately large, conical granules, each bearing a long 
seta. Elytra (6 x 4 mm.) strongly and evenly rounded on the 
sides; base gently emarginate, humeri slightly produced; 
seriate punctures open, foveiform, regular; interstices granu¬ 
late, sutural granules small, barely traceable, elsewhere small 
but larger and evident, rounded above, conical posteriorly and 
laterally, each with a long seta arising from a deep pucture; 
granules arranged in single scries, generally duplicated or 
triplicated on the third interstice, and occasionally elsewhere ; 
set close together, but farther apart on the more lateral inter¬ 
stices ; sides with interstices more obsoletely granulate. 
Beneath with scattered setigerous punctures. Dim. — 
9x4 mm. 

Hab. —Western Australia: Cue (H. W. Brown). Type 
in author's collection. 

Differs from all previously described species in having the 
elytra granulate, not tuberculate. The differences between 
thi9 species and A . granulatus are noted under the latter. I 
think the type is probably a male, but there seems to be little 
sexual difference in this genus. 

Acherres granulatus, n. sp. 

Very similar in general appearance to A . pilosus . Black; 
elytra with scattered, yellow maculae; setae short, dark. 

Rostral crests similar to those in A . pilosus , but slightly 
shorter, and more flattened out; antennal scape somewhat 
shorter, and much more incrassate at apex than in A . pilosus . 
Prothorax (2*5x2 5 mm.) similar to A . pilosus, but with 
mesial line much less strongly impressed. Elytra (6x5 mm.) 
in shape as in .1. pilosus, but more or less depressed along the 
suture; punctures shallower, more open, less regular, and often 
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communicating across the interstices; granules larger, umbili- 
cate, quite definite on the sutural interstice, on the other 
interstices set rather farther apart than in A. jnlosu *, and 
generally in single series, larger, conical posteriorly and 
laterally. Dim .—8*5 x 5 mm. 

Hah .—Australia (Blackburn’s collection); South Aus¬ 
tralia: Tarcoola (II. Hacker). Type in South Australian 
Museum. 

Founded on two specimens, probably males, without 
locality labels, from Blackburn’s collection. A third specimen 
is in Mr. Lea’s collection from Tarcoola. The species is 
closely allied to A. jtilosus, but the differences noted above, 
especially those in the scape and elytral granules, appear to 
mo sufficient to warrant their separation. A specimen in the 
Museum collection seems to me to belong to this species. The 
size is larger and the elytra are, relatively to the prothorax, 
much longer than in the type, and there are slight differences in 
the elytral sculpture. The specimen is from Central Aus¬ 
tralia, and measures 11x6 mm. 

Amorphorhinus muriceus, n. sp. 

Small, elongate-ovate. Black; densely clothed with 
brown subpubescence, variegated with creamy on the elytra; 
the light clothing forming a broad basal transverse band, a 
longitudinal patch on the suture at the apex, slightly touching 
the posterior tubercles and irregularly clothing the sides; sides 
of sternal and abdominal segments and the legs with light 
clothing punctate with black, ventral segments feebly macu¬ 
late in the centre, knees black. 

Hostruw short, wide, upper-surface slightly depressed in 
centre, rather coarsely punctured on the ridge9; the external 
margins curved over the scrobes, depressed at base, the internal 
ridges nodulose, not very prominent. Head broad, front 
hardly concave, obsoletely longitudinally ridged, with a 
oentral median impression; supra-ocular crests broad, project¬ 
ing outwards and slightly upwards. Prothorax (2x3 mm.) 
with the sides tuberculate-angulate in the middle; ocular lobes 
feeble; with an irregular depression on each side of apex, and 
well-defined median line, deepest posteriorly; closely set with 
moderately large, somewhat mamilliform granules; sides 
granulate. Elytra (5*5x4 mm.) widened on the sides 
posteriorly, rather strongly narrowed to apex; base strongly 
emarginate; humeri strongly advanced, cristiform, slightly 
inturned; punctures obscured by clothing; intrastrial granules 
rather prominent; suture granulate about middle; third inter¬ 
stice slightly produced forwards at base, with small granules, 
becoming larger posteriorly, the last four or five definitely 
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tuberculiform, the second last the largest, tubercles ending at 
commencement of declivity; fifth interstice with a row of 
tubercles extending from humeral crests, which are outwardly 
serrate, posteriorly and somewhat outwardly, the basal 
tubercles small and granuliform, the last four or five stronger 
and definitely tuberculiform; sides with a moderately strong 
infra-humeraJ spine. Ventral segments flat. Legs simple. 
Dim .—9*5 x 4 mm. 

Hab. —Western Australia: South Perth, Mundaring (H. 
M. Giles), Gingin (H. J. Carter), Beverley (South Australian 
Museum). Type in author's collection. 

Closely allied to A . polyacanthus , Pasc., under which 
name it appears in most Australian collections. A specimen 
was sent to Mr. Blair, who states that it is labelled “A . 
murieeuSs Pasc.," in the British Museunj. I cannot, however, 
find any evidence of this name ever having been published. 
Mr. Blair kindly sent the type of A. polyacanthus for 
examination. Among other differences A . polyacanthus has 
the elytral tubercles much larger and more spiniform. It is 
possible that the two may be extreme forms of one species, but 
I do not think so. Too much stress should not be laid on differ¬ 
ences of tuberculation, but in this case the difference is decided, 
and is supported by several minor differences. I think also 
that more than one species are included under the allied 
species, A. australis; the form in the Museum collection, how¬ 
ever, appears to be typical. 

Melanegis halmaturina, n. sp. 

Small, elongate, subangulate at the sides posteriorly, much 
produced apically. Black; rather sparsely covered with minute 
dull-golden, subsquamose clothing; the middle of the ventral 
segments and the legs with golden subsetose pubescence. 

Rostrum moderately long and narrow; the upper-surface 
deeply grooved along the middle; a strongly elevated ridge 
along each side of median sulcus, more elevated and strongly 
convex in profile posteriorly; a faint groove along the outer 
side of the posterior portion, probably indicating the separa¬ 
tion between the internal and external ridges. Scrobes curved, 
wide posteriorly, touching eyes. Head partly concealed 
by the prothorax, small, convex. Eyes flat, elongate- 
obovate, slightly compressed antero-posteriorly. Scape short, 
moderately incrassate externally. Prothorax (1*75 x 1*75 nun.) 
little widened, evenly rounded on sides, apioal margin slightly 
produced over the head; ocular lobes moderately distinct; 
disc with a deep median longitudinal impression, and a more 
irregular one towards each side; the derm between the furrows 
raised into a strong ridge on each side, the lateral margins also 
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somewhat raised; ridges with moderately large, closely-set 
granules, one or two granules also present about the middle 
of the 8ublateral furrows; sides granulate. Elytra (5x3 mm.) 
about as wide as prothorax at base, thence gradually but 
strongly widened to behind middle, then strongly narrowed to 
apex, the widest part forming an obtuse angle on each side, 
the apex much produced; base deeply emarginate, the humeri 
strongly produced, the third interstices less strongly, but 
evidently, produced; disc with punctures obscured, with 
numerous fine granules irregularly arranged, partly intrastrial 
granules, partly granules belonging to the third and fifth 
interstices; with two transverse rows, each consisting of two 
nodulose elevations, the inner in each row situated the more 
posteriorly, the first row about the middle, the second across 
the edge of the declivity and forming the lateral angle; sides 
with rows of rather large punctures, the interstices with a few 
feeble granules. Beneath , flattened on the apical segments, 
slightly convex on the two basal ones, with a few scattered 
punctures. Leg* simple; tarsi short, spongiose on each sido 
of median furrow. Dim. —9 x 3 mm. 

Hah .—South Australia: Kangaroo Island (F. R. Zietz). 
Type in South Australian Museum. 

I believe the specimen described to be a male, but can 
distinguish no sex characters in the short series before me. 
The nodulose elevations on the elytra are somewhat flattened 
above, and are situated primarily on the third and fifth inter¬ 
stices, but extend over and involve the adjacent ones; the more 
posterior row is the larger. 

I am not at all sure that I have placed this interesting 
species in the correct genus, but as in general appearance and 
sculpture it approaches closest to Melaneyi* styyia, I am con¬ 
tent for the present to leave it in that genus. 

Bhachymyctekus, n. gen. 

Short, relatively broad. Rostrum short, wide, not 
excavate, the upper-eurface with a deep, longitudinal, median 
impression. Scrobes curved, reaching eye. Scape short, 
widely ampliate and incrassate at extremity. Head convex. 
Prothorax rounded on sides, widest in front of middle, apex 
feebly rounded above; ocular lobes absent; granulate. Elytra 
wide, evenly rounded on sides, strongly declivous posteriorly; 
base emarginate, with the first, third, and fifth interstices 
projecting anteriorly ; seriate punctate, interstices granulate. 
Tarsi short, broad. 

In general appearance not unlike a small species of 
Bubaris , and with a similar scape, the present genus differs 
in the absence of the ocular lobes. The propectus appears to 
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be slightly excavate, and, on this character, the species would 
fall, in Pascoe’s table of the Euomidcs , beside Amorphorhinus . 
Moreover, Mr. Blair informs me that specimens were placed in 
Pascoe’s collection at the end of that genus. The absence of 
the supra-ocular crests, inter alia , removes it, however, from 
Amorphorhinus . 

Brachymycterus aubitus, n. sp. 

Small, ovate. Black; densely clothed with cinereous and 
brownish depressed subpubescence, the lighter colour pre¬ 
dominating in fresh specimens, the brown forming maculae, 
interspersed with metallic reddish-golden pubescence, this 
predominating along the median line. 

Rostrum short-, wide, not excavate; the upper-surface 
coarsely punctate, the median line deeply impressed, not 
differentiated into internal and external ridges. Head convex, 
a very feeble transverse impression present at the base of the 
rostrum, but not distinctly separating it from the head. 
Prothorax (1*75x2 mm.) wide, broadest in front of middle, 
slightly narrowed to apex, more strongly narrowed to base; 
mesial and subapical impressions distinct; closely set with small 
but prominent granules, subconical towards the sides. Elytra 
(4*5 x 3 mm.) wide, gently rounded on sides, more strongly 
rounded to base and apex; base gently emarginate, the first, 
third, and fifth interstices projecting anteriorly ; with regular 
rows of elongate punctures; interstices closely set with small 
granules, obscured by the clothing, more evident posteriorly. 
Beneath gently concave over the base of abdomen, the meta¬ 
sternum and first abdominal segment coarsely punctate. 
Dim. —6*5 x 3 mm. 

Dab. —Western Australia: Cue (H. W. Brown). Type 
in author's collection. 

The clothing varies somewhat in different specimens, in 
some the light clothing predominating, in others the darker. 
The metallic colour is apparent only in certain lights. In the 
type, which T think is probably a* male, there is absolutely no 
trace of internal rostral ridges, and the head appears to run 
into the rostrum without interruption; in another specimen, 
however, there appear, when viewed from behind, to be two 
very feeble elevations at the base of the rostrum; these 
probably represent the internal ridges. This species adds 
another to the list of novelties discovered by Mr. Brown in 
Western Australia. 

Cucullothorax, n. gen. 

Rostrum moderately long, separated from the head by a 
•distinct transverse sulcus ; under-surface comparatively narrow, 
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composed of two parallel ridges, separated by a median linear 
impression; side widely ampliate; scrobes moderately curved, 
ending not far from eye. Head strongly convex, partially 
concealed by prothorax; eyes rotundate, set well forward. 
Antennae moderately long; scape moderately incrassate, 
passing eye, but not reaching prothorax; funicle six-jointed; 
club obovate. Prothorax strongly produced into a cowl-like 
median lobe, enclosing and partly concealing the head; ocular 
lobes present, small; disc of pronotum passing into sides with¬ 
out definite demarcation. Elytra narrow, slightly widened 
posteriorly; posterior declivity almost perpendicular; with 
three rows of tubercles on each side of back. Undersurface 
sloping posteriorly and dorsally from metasternum to apex of 
second segment, thence practically flat to apex; prosternum 
not apparently excavate; metasternum moderately short. Legs 
moderately long, simple; anterior tarsal joints short; posterior 
moderately long. 

The above genus is proposed for a most extraordinary 
looking weevil. I think I am correct in assigning it to the 
Amycterides , although I have seen it in Sydney collections 
placed among the Aterpides. Although, in general facies, 
unlike any Amycterid known to me, critical examination has 
failed to reveal any character definitely excluding it from that 
subfamily. The mouth parts T have not been able to dissect 
out, but as far as I can judge on external examination, they 
do not differ from the Amycterid type. The rostral structure 
is not dissimilar from other Euornid genera. The six-jointed 
funicle is typical of ilie Amycterides, although Aterpus 
has also a six-jointed funicle. The short metasternum 
without visible episterna is also characteristic. The tarsi are 
like those of many other Amycterid genera. The dissimilarity 
of the genus from other Amycterid geuera arises from the shape 
of the prothorax, and the setting of the eiytral tubercles. In 
regard to the prothorax, the extension is not more extra¬ 
ordinary than, though very different from, that of Diateptopus , 
to which genus, indeed, Cucullothorax seems most nearly 
allied. The eiytral tubercles are set on the back, in three 
rows, placed closely together. I believe that these rows prob¬ 
ably represent the first, third, and fifth interstices, the inter¬ 
mediate ones having been crowded out and obliterated. In 
other Amycterid genera it is difficult to trace the intermediate 
interstices. I might add that Mr. A. M. Lea agrees with me 
in allocating this genus to the Amycterides, 

Cucullothorax horridus, n. sp. 

Small, elongate. Black; subnitid, eiytral tubercles 
diluted with red. Setae small, black. 
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11 nul with rather large, somewhat obsolete, punctures. 
Rostrum rather coarsely punctate along dorsal ridges and on 
sides; not excavate above, with a deep median linear sulcus, 
dividing the surface into two parallel ridges. Eyes small, 
round ; their anterior margin almost impinging on base of 
roetrum. Antennae with second funicular joint longer than 
the first. Prothorax (3*5 x 3 mm.) almost oval as viewed from 
above, convex; as viewed from side, strongly produced 
upwards and forwards to apex, then turning downwards to 
form a large hood- or cowl-shaped median lobe enclosing head, 
the cavity for the head looking downwards and forwards; 
closely set with rather strong, rounded, setigerous granules, 
the depressions between the granules forming, on the sides, a 
foveate reticulum, most marked near coxae. Elytra (6 x 3*25 
mm.) narrow, gradually widened from base to beyond middle, 
greatest width not wider than prothorax; apex strongly 
rounded, flanged by a thickened margin on either side, with 
a small but distinct median em&rgination; base with four 
tuberculiform projections extending anteriorly; each elytron 
with three rows of strong subconical tubercles above; the rows 
closely placed, the depressions of the striae hardly, if at all, 
traceable; the tubercles fairly closely set in the rows, their 
apices obsoletely multipunctate; the tubercles larger in the 
more external rows, and in all the rows increasing in size 
posteriorly; sides with three rows of depressed, closely set, 
tubercles, the intervals more definitely puncto-striate. Beneath 
with moderately large, round punctures on coxae, sterna, and 
the two basal ventral segments, fewer and smaller on the 
other segments; fifth segment not excavate. Legs moderately 
long: anterior coxae contiguous; femora rather strongly 
curved; tibiae simple. Dim .—10 x 3*25 mm. 

1/ah .—Western Australia: Mount Barker (A. M. Lea), 
Warren River fW. D. Dodd). Type in South Australian 
Museum. 

I think the type is probably a male, but have not ventured 
to dissect it to make certain. The specimen from Warren 
River differs somewhat in having a transverse, scar-like impres¬ 
sion noar the basal third of the prothorax, apically to which 
the projection of the median lobe suddenly rises. The elytral 
tubercles are of a much more pronounced red colour, and the 
rostral punctures are somewhat coarser. I do not think it is 
specifically distinct, as the scar of the prothorax appears to me 
unnatural, and to some extent the insect is therefore a 
monstrosity. If, however, further specimens should be found 
to bear this peculiarity in the prothorax, it will be necessary 
to specifically separate it. 
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SYNONYMIC NOTES ON A RECENT CATALOGUE OF 
ClCAOl OAE IN THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM. 

By Howard Ashton. 

(Communicated by A. M. Lea.) 

[Read April 8, 1915.] 

Amongst the species described in my recent Catalogue of 
the Cicadidae of the South Australian Museum.* 1 ) are several 
from Cue, Western Australia, collected by H. W. Brown. In 
respect to some of these, I find I have been forestalled by Mr. 
W. L. Distant in the Magazine of Natural History (xi^., 
1913). The following are the synonyms: — 

Abricta noctua, Dist., Mag. Nat. Hist., xii., 1913, 
p. 487. 

Abricta rufonigra , Ashton, Proc. Roy. Soc., S.A., 
xxxviii., 1914, p. 349, pi. xvii., figs. 6, 6a, 6b. 

Kobonga froggatti, Dist., Mag. Nat. Hist., xii., 1913, 
p. 490. 

Kobonga castanca , Ashton, Proc. Roy. Soc., S.A., 
xxxviii., 1914, p. 351, p. xvii., figs. 5, 5 a. 

Melampsalta cuensis, Dist., Mag. Nat. Hist., xii., 
1913, p. 489. 

Mela??ipg(dta hr.rmannsburgensis , Dist., Ashton, Proc. 
Roy. Soc., S.A., xxxviii., 1914, p. 354 (nec. Dist.). 

Erratum. 

Ashton, Proc. Roy. Soc., S.A., xxxviii., 1914, p. 354, 
for M. subglusa read M. subgulosa. 


(DAnte, 1914, pp. 346-358. 
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AN INSCCT-CATCHINO GRASS 

(CrnfhruB austral it, R. Br.). 

By Arthur M. Lea, F.E.S., Museum Entomologist. 

[Contribution from, the South .4 it stratum Museum.] 

[Read April 8, 1915.] 

Plate IX. 

In 1892 when on the Tweed River in New South Wales 
I saw a large and powerful beetle, Lamprima anrata , strug¬ 
gling on the seed-head of a grass, apparently without power 
to escape. It was caught by a hind leg. The grass was 
growing close to a Bmall watercourse and in rather deep shade; 
on looking around many other specimens, mostly flies and 
small ilymenoptera, were seen caught by the same kind of 
grass. 

In 1912 I again came across the grass at Tolga Junction 
near Cairns in Queensland, but there it was growing i.i the 
open, at the sides of roads and tracks. In such situations it 
grows, in rather thick clumps, to a height of about 2 feet, the 
heads ranging from 5 to 7 inches in length, and being thickly 
covered with dark (almost black) burr-like objects, these being 
the seed-coverings. The burrs often catch in horses' manes 
and tails, in the hair of dogs and wool of sheep, and mat 
these together, as other burrs do. 

At Tolga Junction many insects were caught by the grass, 
in particular thousands of a destructive species of ladybird, 
Epilachna 28 punctata , and of a soldier-beetle, Telephorns 
mastersi ,* a moth measuring 2 inches across the expanded 
wings was caught, and several fairly large grasshoppers. 
Many of the specimens were dead and more or less in frag¬ 
ments, but many were alive and doing their best to escape. 
It was not uncommon to see from two to ten insects on one 
head, and sometimes one insect would be attached to two 
heads. Fragments of the largest Australian tenebrionid, 
Chartopteryx imperialis (a bulky beetle measuring over an 
inch in length), were seen on one head. 

Most of the insects were caught by the hind portion of 
the body or by the legs, very few by the head. The insects 
appear to have been crossing in a casual way when the burrs 
caught and detained them; but no doubt many of them were 
attracted by the sight of those already trapped, and went 
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either to mate with or to devour them; but once an insect got 
a leg or any portion of its body in the fringe around the seed 
it was doomed. Watching a clump of grass it was quite 
common to see an insect walk casually over a head, and sud¬ 
denly commence to struggle when caught; not one was seen to 
escape after being caught. 

The catching of the insects appears to be purely mechani¬ 
cal, and of no use whatever to the grass, whose heads have an 
average of about 80 burrs, each of which is surrounded by a 
fringe of prickly hairs, averaging about 50. On examining a 

Prickly Hair op Grass (greatly magnified). 

hair under the microscope it is seen to be thickly studded with 
minute spines directed backwards; the spines are semi¬ 
transparent, and look like minute and exceedingly sharp 
triangles of glass. There appears to be an average of at least 
500 to each hair, or a total of 2,000,000 (80 x 50 x 500) to the 
average head of grass. 

Seme of the Tolga specimens were sent to Mr. J. H. 
Maiden (Government Botanist of New South Wales), who 
wrote that the grass was “Genchrus australis , and I have 
known of it as an insect-catching grass for a number of years, 
but do not know how the information first came to me. I 
think you would be quite justified in drawing attention to 
the matter in a scientific journal.” 

1 have therefore thought it desirable to bring the matter 
under the notice of the Royal Society of South Australia, 
as I have never seen any reference to it in any publication, 
and Mr. Turner did not refer to its insect-catching habits 
when dealing with the species in his monograph of the Aus¬ 
tralian grasses. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE IX. 

Heads of grass with trapped insects (from photograph bv 
Edgar R. Waite). 


U)Agri. Gae.,’ N.S.W., vol. iv., p. 83. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE FLORA'iOF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

NO. 8. 

By J. M. Black. 

[Read May 13, 1915.] 

Plate X. 

Potamogetonaceae. — Pectinella. The inspection of 
further specimens leads me to believe that what I had classed 
(Trans. Roy. Soc., S.A., xxxvii., 4) as two forms of P. 
antarctica are really two well-marked species. The distinc¬ 
tion is as follows: — 

Foliis brevibus (lamind 12-36 mm . longd , vagind 8-10 mm. 
longd), pedunculis brevmimis, floribus femineis circulo bract- 
eolarnrn cinctis, styli ramo extimo bifido. . . . P. antarctica. 

Foliis longioribus (lamind lfi-70 mm. longd, vagind 16-20 
mm, longd), pedunculis conspicuis , floribus femineis ehracteo- 
latis , styli ramo extimo indiviso. . . . P. Griffith!!, sp. ti. 

As regards pi. i. of vol. xxxvii., figs. 2 and 10 show 
the female and male flowers of P . Griffithii; figs. 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 show the female flower of P. antarctica, but in No. 3 
the peduncle is made too long. Fig. 10 shows the anthers 
of P. Griffithii. In November, 1913, Mr. H. H. D. Griffith 
(after whom the new species is called) found at Henley Beach 
the male and young female flower of P. antarctica; both are 
almost sessile, whereas even in the very young female flower 
of P. Griffithii the peduncle is twice as long as the ovaries. 
Owing to the difference in length of the leaf and of the 
sheathing-base the two species are distinguishable at a glance, 
whether fresh or dried. Labillardibre's drawing shows that 
his Ruppia antarctica was our P. antarctica , and the same 
remark applies to Gaudichaud’s description and figure of the 
male flower. The outermost style-branch of P. antarctica is 
again divided into two branches, and this species flowers a 
couple of months earlier than the other. 

Gramineak. — Sporobolus virginicus, Kunth., var. palli- 
dus, Benth. This slender form, very different from the 
maritime type in appearance, has been gathered near the- 
River Murray in South Australia (exact locality unknown) 
by S. A. White and H. H. D. Griffith. 

Chenopodiaceae. — Bassia inchoata, 3. M. Black (see 
Trans. Roy. Soc., S.A., xxxviii., 462). Professor Ewart 
suggests that this new Central Australian species would be 
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better placed under Thrdkeldia . Certainly if Bassin. sahu- 
,gino$a, F. v. M., be retained in Thrdkeldia, which was 
Mueller’s second choice (see Fragm., vii., 12), then B. 
inchoata must also be placed in that genus. It seems a more 
practical arrangement to restrict Bama to the spinous species, 
and I therefore propose to rename B. inchoata as Thrdkeldia 
obliqua . 

Amah ant aceae. —T rich in in tn Whitei , J. M. Black (see 
Trans. Roy. Soc., S.A., xxxviii., 464). 

Caryophyll aceae. — Herniaria hirsnta , L. Woolshed 
Flat, near Quom (November, 1914, Miss J. Mills). Replies 
have not yet been received as regards specimens submitted 
to European botanists, so that there is a possibility of error 
in a genus where the specific distinctions are so slight. An 
exactly similar specimen, gathered near Wallaroo in Novem¬ 
ber, 1880, is in the Tate Herbarium, placed under Cheno- 
podinm cristatnm . //. hirmta is a Mediterranean and 

Central European plant, and appears from the foregoing to 
have been established for some time in South Australia, but 
is probably localized and rare. The same may be true of H . 
incana, Lam., which was found in the eighties near Blanche- 
town on the Murray and at Aroona Water, in the Far North, 
and was recorded by Mueller and Tate as indigenous. Evi¬ 
dently, however, there was plenty of time for Its introduction 
from Europe during half a century of settlement. (Since the 
above was written, the determination of II. hirmta has been 
confirmed by the authorities at Kew and at the Museum 
d f hutoire natvreUe , Paris.) 

Leguminosae. —Tn the Flora Australiensis, ii., 177, 
Ben than) states that the anthers of Uoodia are “all versatile, 
alternately smaller/' and this description is repeated in all 
the botanical works dealing with the genus which I have seen. 
The fact is, that the anthers of Goodia (like those of Bossiaea 
and Platylobiurn) are all uniform and versatile (dorsifixed), 
while the filaments are alternately long and short in the bud, 
but become almost equal in length when the flower opens. 
In Tetnpletonia and Hovta not only are the filament® alter¬ 
nately long and short, but the long filaments bear long basi- 
fixed anthers and the short filaments bear short dorsifixed 
anthers. In theee two genera also the filament® tend to 
become equal in the open flower. Jn the bud of Crotalaria 
five of the filaments are long and broad, bearing long, basi- 
fixed anthers, while the five alternate filaments are short and 
slender, bearing short, dorsifixed anthers; in the expanded 
flower the position is reversed, for the slender filaments have 
grown until the short anthers far surpass the long ones, and 
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so keep pace with the elongated style. The place of attach¬ 
ment in the doreifixed anthers varies somewhat. Thus in 
Grotalaria the small anthers are lobed at base and the filament 
is inserted on the back of the anther and close to its base. 
In Goodin the anther is orbicular and entire, and the inser¬ 
tion is higher up, nearly in the middle of the back. None 
of these anthers are versatile in the sense in which that word 
is applied to the anthers of many liliaceous plants and 
grasses (pi. x.). 

Pultenaea cymbifolia, nova. (tab. x.). Fruticnlm 
ramosus , ramuliB folihque novellh incanis , foliis parvis ($-£ 
mm. longh) conferth decus satis 8cabris mucronuldtis infra 
valde convexis margin* revolutis, stipuUs conspicuh 
patentibus , floribiis lute is punch terminalibus 8ub8e8Bilibus, 
bracteo1i8 lato-lanceolath ad basin calycis inserth , calyce 
albo-pubc see rite 8 mm. longo y lobis 2 superioribus magnh 
oblique obovatis mucronath lobos inferiores lanceolato- 
Bubulafos multo superantibvs , petalh calyce paxdo longiorihns , 
vexillilamind duplo latiore quam longd infra bidenticulatd y 
ovario villoso. Between Kingscote and Cassini, K.I., 
flowering May, 1914 (H. W. Andrew). Section Euchilus > 
and near P. rotundifolm , Benth., and P. calycina , Benth., 
but differs from both in the convex raucronate leaves, the 
larger stipules, etc. 

Thymeeaeaceae.— Pimelea continua, nova. (tab. 
x.). llerba erecta ramnsa appresse puberula , foliis alternh 
linear ibu b, bract eh foliis similibus pauch caduch y spied 
juniore capituliformi multifiord , rhachi fructiferd ad circiter 
15 mm. elongatd continua densd pilnsd , perianthii tubo 
villoBiilo circnrnscisso S mm. Iongo , epicarpio membraimceo 
endocarpio stria to-pim ctulato. Sent from Ketchowla (north¬ 
east of Hallett) to the Department of Agriculture in January, 
1911, by a correspondent who desired to know whether the 
plant was poisonous. Only the upper part was received. 
Belongs to the subsection Ghorhtachys , and is near P. 
simplex and P. stricostachya , but differs from the first in the 
head lengthening iuto a fruiting spike and from the latter in 
the dense and compact character of the spike and the smaller 
flowers. 

Myoporaceae. —Eremophila neglecta , J. M. Black. See 
Trans. Roy. Soc., S.A., xxxviii., 469; also note on the 
similarity of this species to E. viscida , Endl., in “Botany” 
of Captain White’s expedition to the Musgrave and Everard 
Ranges. 

Compositae. — Senecio odoratit8 y Hornem., var. obtnsi - 
folius. This maritime variety, rare at Port Elliot, has beeifc 
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found growing at Robe (Miss C. D. Black), Griffithia 
helipteroides , J. M. Black. This name should be deleted and 
replaced by the prior one of Helipttrum oppotitifolium, S. 
Moore, in Journ. Bot., ann. 1897, p. 165. Moore's specimens 
came from Coolgardie, Western Australia, and mine from 
the Gawler Ranges, South Australia. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE X. 

Pultenaea cymbifolia. n. sp. 1, lower face of leaf; 2, 
standard; 3, calyx spread open (outside view); 4, pistil. 

Pimtlta continua , n. sp. 5, perianth; 6, pistil; 7, perianth 
spread open (inner view); 8, fruit; 9, endocarp after removal of 
epicarp; 10, seed; 11, embryo. 

Stamens of Leguminosae. 12, stamens of Goodia loiifolia, 
Salisb.; 13, dorsihxed anther of Goodia; 14, stamens of Templetonia 
cgerta, Benth. (from bud); 16, the same (from open flower); 16, 
stamens of Crotalaria dissitiflora , Benth. (from bud); 18, tlu* 
same (from open flower): 17, dorsifixed anther of Crotalaria. 
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On Two New Species of leucopogon. 

By Edwin Chebl, Botanical Assistant, National 
Herbarium, Sydney. 

(Communicated by J, H. Maiden, Honorary Fellow). 

[Read May 13, 1915.] 

In May, 1911, Dr. J. Burton Cleland made a collection 
of about fifty-seven species of plants in the neighbourhood 
of Coonalpyn, Ninety-mile Desert, South Australia, which 
apparently has been imperfectly explored, and the two fol¬ 
lowing species of plant® included therein appear to be 
undescribed: — 

Leucopogon Ci.et.andt, n. sp. 

Frutex parvus erectus 5-6 poll, altus, ramis gracilibus 
implicatis paulo pubescentibus, foliis parvis obovatis vel 
ovatis, leviter basi cordatis sessilibus, \\ lin. longis 
convexis supra glabris subtus minute pubescentibus 
striatisque apice mucronatis, floribus solitariis in axillia 
foliorum pedunculo leviter recurvo circiter 1^ lin. 
longo, bracteis minutis, bracteolis 2 longis lin. acutis, 
sepalis 1^-2 lin. longis acuminatis, corolla extra tuba 
hirsuto sepales aequante, lobis acuminatis leviter recurvis 
circiter \ lin. Ovario dense hirsuto 5 squamis linearibus, 
styla corollam paene aequante filifomie. 

An erect, small Bhrub about 5 to 6 inches high, with 
somewhat intricate slender branches, which are more or less 
pubescent. Leaves small, obovate to ovate, slightly cordate 
at the base, sessile, about 1£ lines long, convex, glabrous 
above, minutely pubescent and striate beneath, with a dis¬ 
tinct mucro at the apex. Flowers solitary in the axil of the 
leaves on a slightly recurved peduncle about 1^ lines long. 
Bracts very minute; bracteoles two, about one-third as long 
as the sepals, sharply pointed; sepals H to 2 lines long, 
acuminate. Corolla slightly hairy outside the tube, equal in 
length with the sepals, with acuminate, slightly-reflexed 
lobes about \ line long. Ovarium densely hirsute, with five 
linear scales; style about as long as the corolla; filiforme. 

The species has affinities with L. cordifolius , Lindl., but 
may be distinguished by the much smaller leaves and distinct 
floral characters. 

The species has been named in honour of Dr. J. Burton 
Cleland, Principal Microbiologist, Department of Public 
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Health, Sydney, New South Wales, who has made several 
valuable collections of Australian plants, and presented them 
to the National Herbarium, Sydney. 

LEUCOPOGON INTERMEDIU8, n. Sp. 

Ramis gracillimis diffusisque, ramulis minute pubescentibus, 
foliis glabris 2^-3J lin. paulo recurvis oblongo-ellipticis 
et mucronatis, floribus paene sessilibus solitariis vel raro 
per paria in axillis foliorum, bracteis minutis, bracteolis 
tribus vel pluribus acutis maxima longa paene £ lin., 
sepalis 1J lin. longis acuminatis, corolla tuba gracile 
sepales aequante, lobis tubam aequantibus, primum 
inflatis elongatis acuminatis demurn recurvis detegentibus 
niagnas fuscas antlieras, ovario glabro cincto disco 
undulato anulato, stilo paene corollam aequante, stig- 
mate leviter capita to. 

Habit of plant not given, but the branches of the 
specimens examined are slender and of a straggling nature; 
the branclilets minutely pubescent. Leaves glabrous, 2A to 
3^ lines long, slightly recurved, oblong-elliptical, tapering 
into a pungent point. Flowers almost sessile, solitary (or 
rarely in pairs) in the axil of the leaves. Bracts minute; 
bracteoles 3 or more, acute, the largest barely more than 
J line long. Sepals li lines long, acuminate. Corolla tube 
slender, about as Jong as the sepals, the lobes about as long 
as the tube, at first inflated, and tapering at the apex into 
an acute point, afterwards recurving and exposing the rather 
large dark-coloured antiiers. Ovarium glabrous, surrounded 
by a wavy annular disc; style nearly as long as the corolla 
with a slightly capitate stigma. 

This has close affinities with L. hirtellus , F. v. M., and 
L. Fraseri , A. Cunn., and is intermediate between the two 
species, but may be distinguished from the former by the 
leaves and branchlets being glabrous, and from the latter in 
the leaves being leas acuminate and smooth margin, whereas 
those of L . Fraseri have the margin minutely serrulate. 

I desire to express my thanks to Miss Frances Graham 
for kind assistance. 


e2 
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ON THE OCCURRENCE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA Of TWO 
PREVIOUSLY UNRECORDED PERNS ( F 1 UCE 8 ). 

By Edwin Ashby, M.B.O.U. 

[Read May 13, 1915.] 

Situation. 

During the first week in January last (1915) I had an 
opportunity to inspect the cliffs on the River Murray, in the 
Hundred of Younghusband, commencing about half a mile 
above the 90-called township of Younghusband, on the left 
bank of the river. The cliffs are nearly half a mile in length 
and, I should judge, about 100 feet in height, and almost 
vertical. They face a little to the south of east. The rock 
is of a porous nature, the moisture from the river rising by 
capillary attraction for several feet above the level of the 
water. The lower portion of the cliffs has been worn away 
in places into shallow shelves, and here and there softer layers 
of rock have weathered away for some distance back from the 
river front, forming shallow caves. The ferns are growing 
more or less continuously for almost the whole length of the 
cliffs, but rarely higher than a few feet above water level. 
They are growing luxuriantly in the seams of softer material, 
overhung by horizontal layers of harder rock. In some cases 

1 should judge that the fronds of Pteris tremula were fully 

2 feet long. I was only able to land in one or two places and 
identify two species of ferns, both I believe previously 
unrecorded from this State; it is quite possible that further 
investigations may reveal others. 

Description. 

I had no difficulty in recognizing one of the ferns as 
Pteris tremula, R. Br., a fern familiar to all who visit the 
damp tree-fern gullies of Victoria, New South Wales, and 
elsewhere under similar conditions. 

The other species was evidently an Aspidium , and I con¬ 
cluded that as Professor Ralph Tate’s “Handbook of the 
Flora of Extratropical South Australia” gives the Murray 
Cliffs as a locality for A spidium molle, Swartz, that these 
specimens must be referable to that species. I think it pos¬ 
sible that that species has been included in our flora through 
misidentiflcation, but without reference to the original speci¬ 
mens this cannot be determined. 
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On sending specimens of the two ferns to the Assistant 
*Curator of the Melbourne Botanic Gardens, Mr. F. Pitcher, 
he writes confirming my identification of the one as Pteris 
tremu-la, R. Br .; the other he determines, on reference to 
their Herbarium, as Aspidium vnitxrn , var. propinqnxnn , F. 
M. Bailey, and comments on it as follows:—“The other 
specimen appears to be that of Aspidium unitvm , var. 
propinquvm , F. M. By. It is much more deeply lobed and 
has more acute dentations than is the case in .1. molh. It 
corresponds to our specimen under that name, although, as 
far as I can ascertain, .4. unit inn , is only recorded from Wes¬ 
tern Australia, New South Wales, Queensland, and North 
Australia. The variety propinqinnn was so named by F. M. 
Bailey, and is found in Queensland. 0 

Peculiar Conditions. 

The circumstances under which these two ferns occur are 
very remarkable. The climatic conditions which obtain at 
the locality (20 miles above Mannum) are of the dry arid 
character common to districts with a similar low rainfall. 
The two conditions that make it possible for these two ferns 
(whose true habitat is in a moist and more or less continuously 
wet climate) to live in such a locality are moisture derived 
by capillary attraction from the river and the aspect, shaded 
as it is during the greater part of the day from the sun's 
rays. It is just possible that the evaporation of the water 
of the river may give a moisture to the atmosphere immedi¬ 
ately surrounding the ferns, and thus, to some extent, miti¬ 
gate the effects of the dry, scorching winds so common in 
that locality. 

Origin. 

There are only two possible hypotheses, as far as I can 
see, to account for their occurrence in this locality. Either 
they are survivals, the sole remaining representatives of the 
time when, the Murray Valley was blest with an abundant 
rainfall, or the spores of these ferns were carried by the 
agency of the river and retained their vitality throughout 
their long journey from the mountains where the River Mur¬ 
ray, or the River Darling, has its source in far-off New South 
Wales or Queensland. 

The identification of one of the specimens with a variety 
that has only been recorded from Queensland throws con¬ 
siderable light on the subject, and suggests that the source 
from which the spores originally came was in the mountains 
of Queensland, where the river Barwon, or other tributary 
of the Darling, has its rise. If this surmise is correct the 
apores must have travelled some 2,200 miles. 
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Notes on Australian Cumolpiocs (Coleoptera 
CH RYSOM ELIDAE), WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW' 
SPECIES. 

By Arthur M. Lea, F.E.S., Museum Entomologist. 

[i Contribution from the South Australian Museum,.] 

[Read April 8, 1915.] 

Plates V. to VIII. 

The Enmolpules are represented by an abundance of 
species in most parts of Australia, and many of the species are 
extremely abundant in specimens, the young foliage of 
Eucalypti being often considerably injured by them. <J) The 
species are frequently brilliantly metallic, and often cause 
young trees to appear to be studded with gems; nevertheless, 
the Australian members of the subfamily have been greatly 
neglected, probably on account of the difficulties that must 
have been experienced by almost every worker in trying to get 
some ideas as to the generic and super-generic features. 

Baly in 1860 wrote of “The chaotic state of the Eumol- 
pidae i the crowd of species which remain unnamed and un¬ 
arranged in our collections, and the want of generic landmarks. 

. . . At the present time (1915) the subfamily appears 

to be in a still more chaotic state. The fact seems to be that 
in the subfamily very few genera have strongly-marked dis¬ 
tinguishing features, and this fact should be taken into 
consideration when the subfamily is again considered as a 
whole. Thus in checking former descriptions I have examined 
not only the species of the genus to which a description would 
apparently refer, but all others of the subfarnily<2) ; and this 
I believe to be essential in many groups of Australian 
Cohoptera , if it is desired to avoid very extensive synonymy. 
The absence of constant generic features renders it probable 
that exception will be taken to many of my generic references; 
more particularly in Chptor , (Jolaspoides, Agctinus , and 
(Jeloptcru: but it is practically certain that almost every author 
will attach different values to various combinations of features. 
In Edum> for instance, whilst the pubescent species are seldom 
aberrant, the glabrous ones might have been referred to- 

’ With the exception of Geloptera tubercutota I know of no 
Species that is at all seriously destructive to cultivated plants. 

(2) Except Agetinella minnta and PlatycoUispis australis; but 
of these I have seen authenticated specimens. 
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"various other genera, glabra might quite as well have been 
referred to Cleptor , and some others to Geloptera or 
Colaspoides. I have, in fact, generically separated several 
-species of Cleptor and Edusa , that at first glance would appear 
to belong to but one genus.< 3 > 

With few exceptions the Australian genera are either now, 
or once were, monotypic, and very few are sharply defined. 
To the original species of many genera additions frequently 
.appear to have been made at random, characters regarded by 
some authors as important beng regarded by others as unim¬ 
portant. There is, therefore, great difficulty in apportioning 
many species to their correct genera, and it is very desirable 
in most cases to make sure of the original species, if this can 
possibly be done. Unfortunately for Australian workers, the 
typical species is often ex-Australian. 

The main features relied upon for dividing the subfamily 
into genera, and groups of genera, are the front margin of 
the prosternal episternum (highly unsatisfactory), the presence 
or otherwise of a notch near the outer apex' of each of the 
four hind tibiae (a very useful feature, although the notches 
are sometimes very feeble), the presence or otherwise of 
rugosities on the elytra caused by the punctures becoming 
transversely confluent (a feature that is sometimes variable 
within the limits of a species, and is almost always variable 
in a large genus), the upper-surface glabrous or clothed, the 
claws,< 4 > the sides of the prothorax, and the femoral 
dentition. 

So much importance has been attached to the front 
margin of the prosternal episternum by various authors that 
it is necessary to give special consideration to same. A sketch 
of the prosternum of Rhyparida dimidiata has, therefore, been 
made, and the letters on same will serve as an index to the 
names of the parts as regarded by Leconte and followed by 

(3) See note at Cleptor bigener . 

(4) Simple appendiculate or bifid. 1 doubt if they are ever truly 
simple; even in frpilopyra each claw (pi. vii., fig. 101) has a slight 
basal swelling. The change from an appendiculate claw to a bifid 
one is frequently so gradual that it is difficult to define a dividing 
line, so that (as previously pointed out by Mr. Blackburn) the 
decision as to the nature of a claw must often be an arbitrary one. 

(5) Evenly rounded in middle, dentate or subdentate. Also 
highly unsatisfactory. 

(6) The presence or otherwise of teeth on the femora (usually 
on the front pair only) would appear at first to be very satisfactory 
characters, especially as the teeth, when present, are often of 
large siae; but in many species it is difficult to decide as to whether 
the femora are only angulate or truly dentate, and the teeth are 
sometimes so small that they could be easily overlooked. 
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Sharp (with some slight alterations). The parts are as 
follows: — 


a . Medisternum (in the 
subfamily the coxae are so 
large that for all practical 
purposes this may be re¬ 
garded as an intercoxal pro¬ 
cess). b. Episternum. c. 

Epimeron. d. Coxal cavity. 
e. Indexed side of pronotum. 

But as in the subfamily Rhyparida dimidiata. 

there is a sharply-defined 

border between the upper- and lower-surfaces of the prothorax, 
I prefer to call this the flank of the prosternum. 

It is, therefore, part b to which so much importance is 
attached. Baly W referred to this as the “antero-later&l pro¬ 
cess (or plate) of the ante-pectus,” and he puts beyond all 
question the part he so named by giving six figures on plate i., 
in which at b this part is specially indicated. He also stated 
that “this process varies much in shape, and might often, I 
think, be made available in determining the limits of the 
genera in this difficult group of insects. ” 

Subsequently he refers to it as “the anterior episternum. 
This part was formerly named by me the antero-lateral process 
of the ante-pectus/' And apparently he then attached much 
less importance to it than at first. 

Chapuis, however, attached primary importance to it, and 
founded the main divisions of the subfamily upon its front 
edge being convex or concave/ 8 * 10 ) In this he was followed by 
Lefevre/ 111 They were, no doubt, deceived as to its import¬ 
ance by the examination of but few species of even the larger 
genera; as where large series of species are available it is quite 
evident that its front edge is variable. The lower-surface of 
each side of the head immediately in front of the process and 
behind the eye usually has a transverse or oblique elevation, 
frequently hairy, and often concealed unless the head is quite 
free from the body. When the head is resting on the breast 
(the normal condition of unset specimens) the episternum and 



(7) Although seldom of generic use its punctures and striae are' 
frequently of use m distinguishing allied species, but some 
manipulation of the front legs is usually necessary to see these* 


(8) Jour, of Ent.* i., p. 25. 

WZr.c., ii., p. 144. 

(10) Gen. Coleopt., x., 1874. 

(ID Eumolpidarum CataJogus, 1885. 
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•elevation are so closely approximated that it is difficult to 
separate them, more especially on such species as have the 
under-surface clothed# It appears to toe quite possible that, 
in some cases, owing to the clothing, the front of the elevation 
on the head has been regarded as the front of the epistemum, 
and consequently the same has been noted as convex, when it 
was really concave. Moreover, the clothing frequently obscures 
the lateral sutures of the epistemum, and to see these at all 
clearly, even when the derm is glabrous, the legs must be 
forced aside. 

A certain amount of ambiguity also seems inseparable 
from the use of a word signifying the elevation of surface 
when applied to the edge of same. Strictly speaking, when a 
flat margin is produced forwards with a rounded outline it 
should be called rounded, not convex; conversely, when pro¬ 
duced backwards with an incurved outline, it should be called 
incurved (in some cases emarginate), not concave. But in 
Rhypartda , some species have the front portion of the 
epistemum perfectly flat, with the margin itself rounded or 
slightly incurved; on other species the front of it is slightly 
depressed (concave), or feebly elevated (convex), with the 
margin similarly rounded or incurved; but on nearly all the 
species the greater portion of each side of the prosternum is 
depressed. 

In Edusa the front margin of the epistemum, whilst 
normally feebly rounded, is sometimes incurved. To strictly 
apply Chapuis' and Lefevre's definitions, therefore, the species 
of each of these genera would be distributed between the two 
main divisions of the subfamily. Moreover, the point of view 
from which the margin is examined must be taken into con¬ 
sideration. From behind (and owing to the front being 
frequently partially concealed by the overlapping palpi or base 
of head this must have frequently been the point of view) the 
front margin may appear to be gently rounded, but the same 
margin when examined perpendicularly to its middle (the only 
correct way of seeing its true shape) may appear to be quite 
straight or even gently incurved; nor is it always sharply 
defined even when free of clothing ; so that on small specimens 
its use has often to be abandoned.( 12 > Whatever may be the 
case in other parts of the world, I have found it quite impos¬ 
sible to rely upon parts of the prosternum to separate 
Australian genera of the subfamily. 

Lefevre’s table was a translation (with a few additions) 
into Latin from Chapuis* table in French. Excluding all 
groups not recorded as Australian, and transposing some of 

(12) See also comments under Colaspoides ptcticomis. 
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the lines to bring the table into similar shape to others given 
herein, it might be done into English as follows: — 

A. Proeternal episterna with front margin 
straight or concave, internal angle 
never produced forwards, 
a. Claws appendiculate or simple. 

6. Four nind tibiae simple, the 
middle ones sometimes lightly 
emarginate towards apex. 

c. Claws simple . Spilopyritae (13) 

cc. Claws appendioulate. 
d. Prothorax with sides more or 

less dentate or undulated ... Colaapitae <M) 
dd. Prothorax with sides entire, 

rarelv subdentate . Iphimeitae (IS) 

bb. Four hind tibiae strongly emar¬ 
ginate towards apex . Tomyritae (16) 

aa . Claws bifid. 

e. Head deeply sulcate behind eyes Scelodontitae (17) 
ee. Head not so sulcate. 

/. Four hind tibiae strongly emar¬ 
ginate towards apex . Metachromitae (18) 

ff. Four hind tibiae entire. Evmolpitae (19) 

AA. Prosternal episterna with front mar- 

§ in convex, internal angle p po¬ 
liced forwards, sometimes strongly 
so. 

B. Elytra towards sides more or less 

strongly rugose . Edusitae (20) 

BB. Elytra not so sculptured. 

C. Upper - surface pubescent or 

squamose . Myochroitae (2D 

CC. Upper-surface glabrous. 

D. Four hind tibiae emarginate 

towards outer apex . Typophoritae (22) 

DD. Four hind tibiae simple, the 
middle ones rarely subemar- 
ginate . . Endocephalitae (23) 

The tibiae are frequently notched, and the notches are 
of considerable use in distinguishing genera and species. In 
some genera each of the four hind tibiae (the middle pair often 
more noticeably than the hind ones) has a notch near the outer 

(13) Spilopyra. 

(14) ColaspU , A(/etinus, Hypoderes, Gchtptera y and Vermorhytis* 

(16) Noda, Alittus, and Terilhis. 

(16) Tomyris. 

(17) Scelodonta. 

(18) Bhyparida. 

(19) Colasposoma. 

( 20 ) Thaumastomerus, Ocnida , Edusa , and Olepior . 

(21) Neoclea. 

( 22 ) Typophorua, Eurydemua , and Cleorina . 

(23) Colaspoidea. 
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.apex, bounded behind by a small tooth or swelling (figs. 
102-104, 108), and not running on to the general line of the 
tibia, notches of this character have been, and are here, 
regarded as of generic importance. Frequently, however, the 
tibiae near the apex are clothed (at the position of the notches) 
with some silvery hairs, and in certain lights these cause the 
tibiae to appear notched; where the apex of the tibia is dilated 
and the incurved space behind same runs on to the general line 
(figs. 133 and 135) this has not been considered as a true notch. 
A notch is frequently at the apex itself, and in such the basal 
joint (or part of same) of the tarsus can rest; it is usually due 
to a strong ridge or carina on each side of the upper edge of 
the tibia, which at the apex project on each side of the notch 
like flanges. On some species (figs. 128 and 141) also there is 
a more or less triangular notch at the lower apex (or near 
same) of the front, or of the four hind ones, or of the hind 
onee only. The notches in the upper-surface or apex are not 
confined to one sex, although they are sometimes more pro¬ 
nounced on the males than on the females; but when on the 
lower-surface of the hind tibiae they are confined to the males. 

The pygidium frequently semi-circularly encroaches on 
the apical segment of the abdomen, so that this appears to be 
composed of six segments instead of five; this is usually more 
noticeable on the males than on the females. Although the 
greater portion of the pygidium is normally concealed, it is 
sometimes accidentally uncovered, and on all such specimens 
its hind part is seen to have a deep median groove. 

In a subfamily many of whose species are characterized 
by great variability of size and colour, it is desirable that 
structural features, not (or but little) liable to variation, should 
be fully noted; and it is curious that, almost with the sole 
exception of the late Rev. T. Blackburn, the strongly-marked 
sexual features of the abdomen and legs should have been 
overlooked, and yet these lead to the rapid and certain 
identification of many species. Unfortunately, with many 
species such features cannot be noted with specimens set out 
on cards in the ordinary way, it being necessary to mount them 
so that both surfaces may be readily examined. In the tables 
given uso has frequently been made of masculine characters; 
no doubt tables that could be used for both sexes would be 
more convenient, but so many species are closely allied, and 
the characters that would have to be used for both sexes are 
so unsatisfactory, and dependant upon comparative degrees, 
that it was considered much better to use the frequently highly- 
characteristic male features. In probably no other subfamily 
of the Chrysomelulat are these so useful in distinguishing the 
specieB, although in Ithyparida and a few other genera they 
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are not of much use. It is usually also necessary to state the 
sexes of the specimens described, because the males are 
frequently green, and the females golden, or brassy, or bronzy,, 
and frequently with several joints of the antezmas partly or 
entirely dark, where on the males only the tip is dark; they 
frequently also differ in size. The sexes, in fact, are often so 
dissimilar in appearance that, without the aid of specimens 
taken in cop., it would be practically impossible to mate them* 

The presence of clothing on the upper-surface, or its com¬ 
plete absence, was considered by Chapuis and Lefevre as of 
more than generic importance; but is sometimes only 
of specific importance. Specimens also that are nor¬ 
mally clothed on the upper-surface sometimes appear to be 
glabrous through abrasion. In Edusa , although most species 
are more or less densely clothed, several glabrous species 
have been described. In that genus also the transverse 
running together of the punctures (also treated as of more 
than generic importance) is also of only specific importance. 
In Rhyparida one species, quite normal otherwise, has long 
hair on the upper-surface. On many of the species, otherwise 
glabrous on the upper-surface, each angle of the prothorax has 
a rather long hair, but these appear to be so easily abraded, 
and are often so indistinct, unless specially searched for, that 
I have usually omitted to mention them, even when noticing 
their presence on the types. 

The majority of the species are metallic, frequently bril¬ 
liantly so, and as with so many other metallic species, many 
are extremely variable. On all of them the tips of the 
mandibles and the eyes are black or blackish, and it was not 
considered necessary to mention same, even when the species 
are otherwise entirely pale. 

Of the genera recorded in Masters* Catalogue as Austra¬ 
lian, Noda,M> Dermorhytis ,<25> Eumolphus , (2g ) and Typo - 
phoru8,W) must be expunged, and probably Evrydemus (38 > as 
well. In the catalogue, 74 species are noted, to which 70 <»> 
have since been added, bringing the number, after deducting 
20 for previously unrecorded synonyms and varieties, to 124. 

(24> Now Nodonota , an American genua; the position of proxima 
is very doubtful, and tasmanica is a synonym of Agetinus sub¬ 
costatus. 

( 26 ) D. fvmoralis is probably either an Abirus or a Geloptera. 

(26) E. viridiasueus is a Rhyparida , 

(SO 2*. australis is a Rhyparida. 

(VOW. grandis is probably not Australian. 

(29) Including some overlooked species. 
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To these I am now able to add 228,<3°) making the grand total 
352—a number that probably does not represent half of the 
actual total that will eventually be found to occur in 
Australia. 

In addition to the specimens in the Museum (including 
those of the late Rev. T. Blackburn), the whole of the speci¬ 
mens belonging to Messrs. H. J. Carter, J. C. Goudie, H. H. 
D. Griffith, Dr. E. W. Ferguson, and myself were examined, 
and permission was received to retain the types of the new 
species (even uniques). By the courtesy of Professor Haswell 
all the specimens belonging to the Macleay Museum were also 
examined, and a few types have been returned to that institu¬ 
tion. Mr. Gilbert J. Arrow, of the British Museum, also sent 
numerous specimens for examination, but these were received 
after the main portion of the work was done; some authenti¬ 
cated specimens that he sent were of great assistance, and 
enabled some synonymy to be confidently noted. Unless 
expressly stated to the contrary, all the types of the new 
species remain in the South Australian Museum. 

The following additions and previous corrections are 
necessary to bring the catalogue of the Australian members 
of the subfamily up to date from the issue of Masters' Cata¬ 
logue. Fresh corrections are noted under special headings: — 

Agetinei.la, Jac., Entomologist, xli., p. 26; minuta, 
p. 27. 

Agetinus aequai.is, Biackb., Proc. Linn. Soc.,N.S.W., 
1888, p. 1478; l.c 1889, p. 465. 

Cueptou haroldi, Biackb., Ante , 1900, p. 168. 

Colaspis palmerstoni, Biackb., Proc. Linn. Soc., 
N.S.W., 1888; p. 1477. 

Colaspoides xanthopus, Har.-Blackbum, Ante , 1900, 
p. 168, notes as a Cleptor; picipes, Weise, Die Fauna, S.W. 
Aus., ii., p. 6; geminata, p. 6. 

Cudnellia, Biackb., Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 1889, 
p. 461; mystioa, p. 462. 

Edusa germari, Lef., C. R. Ent. Beige, xxxv., p. cclxix.; 
chrysura, Germ., Biackb., Ante , 1891, p. 143; varians, 
Biackb., p. 144; divrrsicollis, p. 144; progoatti, p. 145; 
SPINTCOLLIS, p. 145 ; distincta, p. 146; minor, p. 146 ; OENEA, 
p. 146; perplexa, p. 147; lineata, p. 147; laeta (in error 

(30) Many others were examined, but being of doubtful dis¬ 
tinctness, or represented by damaged or female specimens, they 
were passed over without comment. 
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printed lata), p. 148 ; bella, p. 148; glauca, p. 149; pilifeha, 
p. 149; FRATERNA, p. 150; H1RTA, p. 150; pavbnb, p. 151; 
MEYR1CRI, p. 151; INERMIS, p. 151; GLABRA, p. 152; singu¬ 
lars, p. 152; angustula, l.c., 1900, p. 66. 

Edusoides, Blackb., Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 1889, 
p. 477; pulcher, p. 477. 

Eurydemus insignis, Chp., Atlas, pi. cxxii., fig. 4. 

Neoclbs innocuus, Blackb., Ante, 1900, p. 169. 

Nodonota, Lef., Cat. Eumolp., 1885, p. 166. Proposed 
as a substitute for Noda. Although two Australian species 
have been referred to Noda, Lefevre (Cat., p. 18) regards them 
as not belonging to the genus. In his catalogue three species 
are recorded as Australian, but of these pumila in error, its 
locality being originally noted as Rio Janeiro. 

Platycolaspis, Jac., Entomologist, xli., p. 27; australis, 

p. 28. 

Rhembastichus, Weise, Die Fauna, S.W. Aus., ii., p. 4; 
variabilis, p. 4. 

Rhinobolus, Blackb., Proc. Linn. Soc., N.8.W., 1889, 
p. 463 ; nitidus, p. 464. 

Rhyparida viridiaenf.us, Blanch, (formerly Eumolphm), 
Clark, Journ. of Ent., ii., p. 252; simplex, Clark, l.c., p. 264; 
limbatiff.nnis, Jac., Stett. Ent. Zeit., 1895, p. 56; brevili- 
neata, Jac., Ann. Soc. Ent. Beige, 1898, p. 357 ; trimaculata, 
p. 358; pallida, p. 359; blackburni, p. 360; morosa, Jac., 
Blackb., Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 1888, p. 1486; 

aeneotincta, Blackb., l.c., p. 1479; mediopicta, p. 1480; 
AMPLIC0LL18, p. 1481; PUNCTULATA, p. 1482; POSTIGALIS, p. 
1482; ptceitarsis, p. 1483; uniformis, p. 1483 ; herbacea, 
p. 1484; satelles, p. 1485; discopunctulata, p. 1486; 
interioris, p. 1486; masters!, Blackb., Trans. Roy. Soc., 
S A., 1892, p. 236. 

Scelodonta, the generic name for simonj (No. 6587), was 
accidentally omitted from the catalogue; var. palmerstoni, 
Blackb., Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 1888, p. 1479. 

Spilopyka olliffi, Blackb., l.c., 1891, p. 544, since re¬ 
ferred to liichmondia of Chn/somelidcs ; stirlingi, Lea, Ante, 
1914, p. 344. 

Terillus micans, Blackb., Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 
1888, p. 1475; politus, p. 1476; carinatus, p 1476; 
suturalis, l.c., 1889, p. 461; rotundicollis, Chp., Atlas, 
pi. cxviii., fig. 4. 
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Tomyhis rasa, Blackb., Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 1889 r 
p. 465; negligens, p. 466: obscura, p. 467; laeta, p. 468; 
gracilis, p. 468; impressicollis, p. 469; longicornis, p. 
470; aenea, p. 471; antennata, p. 472; dippicilis, p. 473; 
paradoxa, p. 473 ; minor, p. 475. 

Notes on previously named genera have also been made by 
Blackburn as follows: -Edusa, Thaumastomerus, and 
Ocnida, Ante , 1891, p. 140, and 1900, p. 66; Cleptor, 1900, 
p. 167; Colaspoides, p. 168; Neocles, p, 169; Colaspis, 
Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 1888, p. 1478; and Rhyparida, 
p. 1487. 

Rhyparida. 

This genus is represented by a great many species in 
Australia, especially in the warmer parts/ 31 ! and many of 
them are extremely common. Some of them are almost or 
quite constant in their colours, some have apparently quite 
fixed colour varieties, and a few are extremely variable; in 
consequence several have been named more than once. On 
many species, especially amongst the smaller ones, the sides 
of the prosternurn are conspicuously longitudinally striated 
from base to apex; but the majority are not striated through¬ 
out, although very few species are without remnants of 
$tnation about the base. The antennae vaTy somewhat in 
length and thickness, but are seldom of use in distinguishing 
the species, the second and third joints are sometimes of 
exactly the same length, sometimes the second and sometimes 
the third is slightly the longer, but in cases where antennal 
joints are subequal their apparent proportions are so liable to 
alteration from the point of view that I have purposely avoided 
using them. The scutellum also appears to be of very little 
use in distinguishing species. With the exception of the 
species of Tomyris , Cleorina, and Scelodonta , I have referred 
to the genus all the members of the subfamily now before me, 
whose four hind tibiae are notched near apex, and have 
excluded all those whose tibiae are not so notched. The 
projection behind each notch, and the notches themselves, 
differ slightly amongst the various species, but the degrees are 
so slight that they cannot be usefully employed in specific 
descriptions. All the species here referred to the genus also 
have regular single rows of elytral punctures; the punctures 
frequently diminish in size, or may even vanish posteriorly, 
but they are never confused or geminate in arrangement. 

Following is a table of species known to me: — 


(3i> Tt appears to be absent from Tasmania. 
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Notes on Table. 

The femoral teeth, when present, are sometimes so 
extremely feeble, and could so easily be overlooked, that it 
was not considered desirable to use them in the table. The 
sexual variation in the eyes also rendered it desirable not to 
use these where possible. The depths of the prosternal striae, 
and the diminishing in size posteriorly of the elytral punctures, 
are very useful features in distinguishing the species, but the 
gradations in size between them are so fine that they oould not 
be usefully employed for the larger divisions of the table. 
The claws might have been used, as they are often strikingly 
different between species apparently almost identical (compare 
decipiens and atra); but as at the best of times it is often 
difficult without considerable manipulation to decide even as 
to whether they are bifid or feebly appendiculate, and as a 
slight amount of dust or gum readily obscures them, especially 
on the smaller specimens, it was decided not to use them in the 
table. 

A. On many species, not here included, the prosternum 
is conspicuously striated at the base, or at the base and apex, 
but the striae are not traceable throughout. On the present 
group at least some striae are so traceable, although in a few 
cases rather indistinctly so. 

A. e . On elliptica and on prosternnJu , and on even the 
darkest, forms of apicali *, the elytra are more or less conspicu¬ 
ously diluted with red posteriorly, so they are not included 
here. 

A. g. This species seems rather out of place amongst 
those with striated prosternum, and the striae there are less 
distinct than on most species of A, although some of them are 
traceable throughout. 

A. j. Counting from the middle and excluding the short 
basal one. The short vitta on the fourth interstice is some¬ 
times connected with the main longitudinal one, but on such 
specimens the interstice itself is partly pale towards the base. 

A. kk. On some species of the genus the base of the 
head has fairly distinct, or even moderately strong, punctures, 
but these are usually conoealed by the overlapping base of 
prothorax. The space here referred to may be taken as from 
the dype&l suture to a line connecting the hind margin of the 
eyes; on some species of kk the punctures are rather small, 
but they are always sharply defined. 

A. p . On flavipennis each angle, when viewed from 
below, appears to be armed with a minute tooth, but these 
are quite invisible from above. 

A. w. In tbs male the separation is considerably less 
than the transverse diameter of an eye. 
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B. II. On some of these species the punctures in the striae 
are fairly distinct at and below the summit of the apical slope, 
but the striae themselves (except the sutural and marginal 
ones) are feebly or not at all impressed. 

D. To make quite sure of this the prothorax must be 
viewed from below. 

DD. To see the armature clearly it is sometimes necessary 
to examine the under-surface of the prothorax from behind, 
as the projections are often small, and if the slight constric¬ 
tions that they are really due to are clogged with dust or 
grease the projections themselves are scarcely visible. On 
many species, however, they are quite distinct from above. 

E. The apex also is sometimes obscurely diluted with red, 
but never has conspicuous markings. 

EE. A variety of clyprato has some infuscate basal spots. 

EE. gg. On two specimens of alcyone the prothoracic 
punctures are more distinct than on the Darwin specimens. 

F. One specimen of maculicollis has the prothorax 
immaculate, but its elytral blotch is as on typical ones. But 
hrevilinmta and limbatipennis vary in each other's direction 
so much that it is not always easy to decide as to the position 
of a specimen with immaculate prothorax. 

T. Referring to the striae only. On some specimens of 
didyma the punctures are fairly distinct in all the towb. 

Rhypapida didyma, Fab. 
var. vittatn , Blanch, 
var. fulvoplagiata, Jac. 
var. mediopictci , Blackb. 

PI. v., figs. 1-14; pi. vii., fig. 96: pi. viii., figs. 102, 108, 167, 

and 171. 

This is an abundant, widely-distributed, and extremely- 
variable species. The commonest (and typical) form (fig. 1-) 
in Queensland (but it extends to the .North-west as well) has 
three disconnected spots along the middle of each elytron, the 
first subbasal and composed, as it were, of three arms (of 
which the outer one is sometimes almost disconnected), the 
second median and briefly transverse, the third elongate and 
subapical. On this, form the suture may be partly or entirely 
black, or but vagudy infuscated posteriorly ; the margins are 
sometimes infuscated towards the apex, and occasionally have 
a median spot. 

An almost equally abundant form (fig. 2) has the median 
and apical spots conjoined. 

A very common form in North-west Australia (but extend¬ 
ing to Queensland) has each elytron with an irregular vitta, 
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extending from each shoulder to near the apex (fig. 3); 
frequently on this form each vitta has an inner projection at 
the basal third (fig. 4). One specimen near this form has the 
median vittae joined at the apex, with dark sutural and 
marginal markings, so that when viewed from behind the tip 
of the suture appears to be the starting-point of five longi¬ 
tudinal vittae (fig. 5). This specimen agrees well with the 
description of vittata. / 

On the variety named /nediopicta (&> the elytra are black, 
with the extreme base, the basal margins, suture (except 
posteriorly), and a dilated postmedian space (on the suture), 
more or less reddish. This is perhaps the least constant of all 
the forms, and it is abundant in the Northern Territory. 
Frequently the postmedian blotch is split up into two by the 
suture being dark throughout.® One such specimen has 
most of the prothorax and a considerable portion of the head 
infuscated. It, and one other, are the only specimens I have 
seen with those parts not entirely pale. Frequently the post¬ 
median spot has two lateral extensions on each elytron (fig. 8), 
and these may become conjoined laterally so as to enclose a 
black spot (fig. 9). Or the suture may have a fairly wide 
space at the base pale, and the red rapidly narrowed till it 
disappears about the middle (fig. 10). This form naturally 
leads to one in which the elytra at first appear to be entirely 
dark, but on examination the base and basal half of the sides 
are seen to be very narrowly reddish (fig. 11). 

Most of these forms are represented by an abundance of 
spocimens in the Museum, but in addition there are many 
other individual variations. One of the most interesting of 
these appears to have the elytra entirely black, but on examina¬ 
tion some parts are seen to be darker than others, these darker 
parts consisting of spots as on the typical form. Its head and 
prothorax also are deeply infuscated over most of the surface. 
Its scutellum, the whole of its under-surfaceand the major 
portion of the legs are black. 

Rhypatuda australis, Boh. (formerly Typophorm). 

Marsants simpler, Clark. 

PI. v., figs. 15-17: pi. viii., fig. 168. 

This species was referred by Boheman to Typophorm. 
Lefevro (35 > excluded it from that genus, but without assigning 

(32) The type (fig. 6) is in the South Australian Museum. 

(33) The variety (fig. 7) described by Jacoby as fulvoplagiata . 

(34) I have seen no other specimens with the scutellum and 
under-aurface black. 

(35) Cat., p. 182. 
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it to any other. It is a Rhyparida . In colour it is of a more 
or less dingy testaceous or flavous, deepening to a dull (on 
some specimens almost a blood) red, and with conspicuous 
black or infuscate markings. These on the head usually con¬ 
sist of a fascia in front, connected along the middle more or 
less widely with a rounded, medio-basal spot. On the pro¬ 
thorax there is usually a very large spot on each side, but 
these are frequently so exten<)ed that only the extreme apex 
and sides are reddish. The scutellum varies from red to black. 
On each elytron there is a fairly-wide variable vitta near the 
side, extending from the shoulder to about the apical third or 
fourth; the suture is usually black or infuscated throughout, 
but towards the base the black portion is usually rapidly (sub- 
triangularly) dilated, and then just behind the scutellum 
suddenly truncated, and at its widest part it is frequently 
joined to the sublateral vitta; on the fourth interstice beyond 
the middle there is usually a narrow spot, but sometimes it is 
alogether absent, either through the space there being pale, or, 
if dark, forming part of the sublateral vitta. Each side is 
usually narrowly black, with the black part either isolated or 
joined to the sublateral vitta in one or two places. The sides 
of the prosternum, except the extreme margins, are striated 
throughout, but more deeply towards the base than elsewhere, 
and on some specimens more deeply than on others. On 
brr.vilineata (some varieties of which approach some varieties 
of this species) the prosternum is occasionally vaguely striated 
at the base, but apparently never on the sides or apex. 

A specimen from Moreton Bay, sent by Mr. Arrow for 
examination, and as having been compared and agreeing with 
the type of simplex, is simply a fairly dark specimen of 
australis; its prothorax is almost entirely dark, but the elytral 
markings are of the usual type. In the original description 
the colours of the prothorax and elytra are not mentioned, 
apparently being included in the general expression “rufo- 
niger.” 

IIab .—Queensland: Bloomfield ftiver, Dalby, Brisbane, 
Mount Tambourine; New South Wales: Albion Park, Tara- 
worth, Liverpool; Victoria: Alps, Geelong, Ararat. 

Rhyparida ruficollis, Clark. 
howitti , Baly. 
safeties, Blackb. 

The elytra of this species vary from brassy-green to 
purple; with the shoulders and apex occasionally obscurely 
diluted with red (but apparently never conspicuously reddish). 
The legs are seldom entirely pale, but usually have the knees, 
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tips of tibiae, and the tarsi black or infuscated. The abdomen 
is usually infuscated, and frequently has a brassy gloss; the 
metasternum is also usually infuscated, but is sometimes much 
paler than the abdomen; rarely the whole under-surface is 
pale. The species occurs in abundance in the warmer porta 
of Australia; specimens in the Museum being from Port 
Curtis W) and Charters Towers in Queensland, the Northern 
Territory, f 57 ) and Roebuck Bay in North-western Australia. 

Rhyparida nitida, Clark (?) 

Two specimens from North-western Australia (38) possibly 
belong to this species. One is brassy-purple, with dark under¬ 
surface and legs; the other is brassy, with legs obscurely 
reddish. They have the head and prothora* finely ah agree ned, 
and with fine, scattered punctures. The clypeus is indistinctly 
separated from the face, and has fairly dense and distinct, but 
not sharply-defined punctures. The elytral punctures are 
coarse, but beyond the middle rapidly decrease in size. 

Rhyparida nigrocyanea, Clark. 

Two specimens, measuring eight mm. or four lines 
(decidedly above the average for a dark species), and labelled 
“Interior S.A.,” may belong to this species, but they differ 
from the description in having the legs and antennae partly 
reddish (although obscurely so), and in the head being not 
“foveolato,” but with a narrowly impressed median line; the 
clypeus (not mentioned in the original description) has dense 
and rather strong punctures, the others on the head being very 
small. The prothorax, whilst not strongly transverse, is 
distinctly wider across the middle than the median length; 
but this is also the case with didyma (which was given as the 
type of Martens), to which nigrocyanea was referred, although 
it was said to be f ‘quadrate or subquadrate,” and “sud- 
quadrato, non transverso, M 

Since the above was written, Mr. Arrow sent a specimen 
of the species for comparison that was compared with the type, 
and it agrees with these. 

Rhyparida rufa, Clark. 

A co-type of this species, sent for examination, is struc¬ 
turally extremely close to nigrocyanea , except that the median 

(36) Identified by the late Rov. T. Blackburn as ruficolli*. 

(37) Including the type of sat tiles, 

(38) The type was recorded as from New South Wales, but 
several of the localities, given by the Rev. H. Clark in the paper 
containing the description of this species, seem to be ratner 
dubious. 
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Jine on the head is deeper and that the punctures on the clypeus 
are more numerous ; most of its appendages are missing. The 
colour was given as “stramineo-flavus,” but that of the co-type 
is now of a reddish-castaneous, with a distinct greenish gloss. 

Rhypaujda fulvommbata, Lef. 
var. blackbnrtii , Jac. 

PI. v., figs. 18 and 19. 

On the typical form of this species the elytra have a fairly 
wide flavous border, extending from near each shoulder to the 
apex, but it often terminates before the apex, and sometimes 
ail that is left of it is a small medio-lateral spot. Frequently 
it is altogether absent, and the form with such elytra has been 
described by Jacoby as htockhvrni . The tibiae are usually pale, 
but occasionally are more or less greenish. The prothorax is 
usually shining, but on an occasional specimen appears to be 
lightly shagreened. There are specimens in the Museum from 
Fortescue River, Roebuck Bay, and Port Denison. The type 
of fulvolimbata was described as from Sydney, but probably in 
error. 

Rhyparida apicalts, Jac. 

PI. v., tigs. 20 and 21. 

The two original specimens of this species differed in the 
punctures of the head and elytra, in the space between the 
eyes, and in the colours of the legs and elytra. 

Two specimens from Port Denison evidently belong to 
the species. Each has the sides of the prothorax with dense 
and fairly coarse punctures having a tendency to become 
oblong and confluent. Their eyes are large, closer together 
than usual, and there is a conspicuous longitudinal impression 
between them. One has the shoulders and apical portion of 
elytra conspicuously paler than the other parts. The sides 
of the prosternum are conspicuously longitudinally striated/ 39 ) 

Five specimens from Gladstone, and two from Mungar 
Junction, differ from the preceding ones in having the head 
quite as dark as the prothorax, the eyes smaller and more 
distant, the lateral punctures of the prothorax smaller, quite 
round and not at all confluent (although somewhat denser 
than on the disc), the shoulders and apex of elytra rather 
obscurely paler than the other parts, and with fairly distinct 
punctures about apex (although much smaller than about 

09) As they are on all the other specimens here considered as 
belonging to tne spocies. Many of the small species of the genua 
have the sides of the prosternum similarly striated, but I cannot 
find that such sculpture has been referred to in any previously 
described species, although presumably Home of them must havo 
been so striated. 
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base). The antennae and legs are of an uniform dingy-brown, 
somewhat paler on some specimens than on others, but of one 
colour only. 

Three specimens from Mackay are also conspecific. Of 
these one has the lateral punctures of prothorax more, and 
the others have them less, conspicuously confluent. The pro¬ 
thorax is of a rather dark-brown, and on two of them is 
notably darker than the head. The elytra are uniformly 
reddish-brown, becoming slightly paler posteriorly, but one 
has a vaguely infuscate spot on each side. One has the under¬ 
surface black, one has it somewhat paler, and the other has 
it still paler. 

A specimen from North Queensland is sculptured as those 
from Gladstone, but has the head of a dark-red, with an obscure 
median blotch, the elytra with the shoulders and apex flavous 
and the suture and base obscurely diluted with red, so that 
an elongated black patch is obscurely isolated on each elytron. 
The legs and antennae are more or less flavous. 

Four specimens from the Fortescue River (North-western 
Australia) t*o> also appear to belong to the species; but have 
the head with denser punctures, and the median line only 
moderately impressed ; the prothoracic punctures are partially 
confluent at the sides, but not oblong, and the elytra have 
about one-third of the apex flavous, the pale portion connected 
with the base at the sides (except on one specimen). One has 
an elongated black patch on each elytron, as on the North 
Queensland specimen. 

A specimen from the Behn River is of a rather dingy 
reddish-brown throughout, except that the legs, antennae, and 
the lateral and posterior parts of the elytra are somewhat 
paler. Tt is rather narrower than the Port Denison ones, 
and the lateral prothoracic punctures are not confluent. 

A specimen from the Fortescue River is still paler (the 
elytra are flavous throughout, except for a slight deepening 
of colour towards the base and on the margins). Its head 
(except for the clypeus) is impunctate, the prothoracic punc¬ 
tures are small and comparatively sparse (even on the sides), 
and the seriate punctures on the elytra (except for the mar¬ 
ginal and sutural rows) are not traceable even to the middle. 

Putting some of the extreme forma together (say the 
last-mentioned one beside the wider, darker, and more coarsely 
punctured ones from Gladstone), it is rather difficult to believe 
that they belong to but one species; but there are so many 
intermediate ones that I am convinced all the specimens here 

(40) All the specimens from the North-west are narrower than 
those from Queensland, but this appears to be of varietal import¬ 
ance only. 
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commented npon do so belong. There are specimens from 
other localities (including Melville Island), and with other 
slight differences, in the Museum. 

Rhyparida limbatipennis, Jac. 

PL v,, figs. 22-24. 

Of this species Jacoby had eight specimens belonging to 
two forms; but the one (with almost entirely dark elytra) he 
described as typical is much less abundant than the one with 
a few spots; this form being very abundant in many parts 
of Queensland (Rockhampton, Charters Towers, Cairns, Cook- 
town, Coen River, etc.). He described the antennae and legs 
as fulvous, but the former are frequently infuscated, except 
towards the base, and the knees, tip of tibiae, and tarsi are 
usually infuscated. On the pale form the spots on each elytron 
very in number from one to three. 

Rhyparida clypeata, Jac. 

Three specimens from North Queensland (Blackburn’s 
collection) and Cairns (E. Allen) evidently belong to this 
species, which is readily distinguished by its entirely pale 
colour and “the entirely impunctate head and clypeus, which 
latter is not separated from the face.” Two of them (both 
males) have a feeble longitudinal impression on the head, but 
on the other (a female) it is more distinct. The female has 
elytral punctures as in the type, but on the males they appear 
to be much larger, owing to each being surrounded by a 
watery-looking ring < 4 i); their actual sizes, however, are much 
as on the female. Jacoby described the femora as unarmed, 
but on close examination a very minute tooth (invisible from 
most directions) may be seen on each, those on the four hind 
ones nearer the apex than base, and on the others nearer base 
than apex. At first sight each appears like a speck of dust. 

Two other females agree so closely in sculpture (including 
the femora) with these that it does not appear desirable to 
regard them as more than slight varieties. They have a few 
minute punctures on the clypeus, and the base of this is 
marked off from the head by a feebly-curved Insinuate line. (42) 
One has a very vague spot on the middle of each elytron near 
the base; the other has a similar spot, and in addition one 
on each shoulder, and a vague stripe on each side of the 
prothorax. 

(41) Similar rings appear to occur on occasional specimens in 
many other families of Deetles. 

(48) On most species of the genus the punctures and basal 
suture of the clypeus are more or less variable. 
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RhYPARIDA M0K08A, JAC . 

An abundant species from Brisbane to Port Darwin. 
Specimens usually have a bluish, greenish, or purplish ^loss, 
but sometimes are slightly brassy. On an occasional specimen 
the elytra are of a different colour to the prothorax and head. 
Prom three to five of the basal joints of antennae are pale. 

Rhyparida trimaculata/ 43 ) Jac. 

PI. vi., figs. 26-27. 

This species (the type of which was from Northern Aus¬ 
tralia) was described as having the antennae black (except 
for the first five joints) and the under-side and legs nearly 
black. 

There are before me four specimens from Cloncurry which 
possibly represent a variety of the species, but they have the 
antennae, under-surface, and legs (except for a feeble infus- 
cation of the knees and parts of the tarsi) no darker than 
the upper-surface. But ae the size (4J-5J mm.) is similar to 
that of the type (5 mm.), and the sculpture of the head and 
prothorax, with the conspicuously trimaculate M elytra, are 
in accordance with the description, it would be inadvisable 
to describe them as new without knowing the typical form. 

Since the above was written I have seen (fig. 25) a 
Macleay Museum specimen (from Port Denison) that agrees 
with the original description and is quite evidently trimacu- 
tota; it differs from the Cloncurry ones (in addition to the 
differently coloured antennae, legs, and under-surface) in 
being narrower (especially as regards the prothorax), clypeus 
less conspicuously separated from the face, punctures in the 
elytral rows almost disappearing posteriorly, and in several 
minor details. Nevertheless, as it appears possible that the 
two forms may belong to but one species, I refrain from 
describing the Cloncurry specimens as belonging to a new 
one. 

Rhyparida brevilineata, Jac. 

PI. vi., figs. 28 and 29. 

The type of this species was described as having “the 
suture and two short stripes beyond the middle piceous.” 
This form, however, is rather rare; on the common form the 
stripe on the fourth W interstice is as described, but that on 
the eighth usually extends to the shoulder, sometimes with 

(*J) In error originally printed bimaculata. 

(W)On one of the specimens the postmeddan spot on each 
elytron is split up into two longitudinal approximate ones. 

(46) The third and seventh according to Jacoby, but he evi¬ 
dently did not oount the sutural interstice. 
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a slight interruption before same.* 46 ) The dark sutural mark¬ 
ing is seldom continued to the apex, and frequently terminates 
before the middle; the epipleurae are frequently dark. The 
scutellum varies in colour. On the prothorax the two dark 
spots are seldom completely absent, but they vary in size; 
there is also frequently a median spot as well, and the three 
are sometimes conjoined; one specimen has a conspicuous 
black M. On the head there is occasionally a medio-basal 
spot. On the prosternum the base is usually striated, and 
the striae may or may not be continued close to the coxae, 
but they appear never to extend to the apex, and this will 
distinguish the species from amplicollis and alleni. The eyes 
are smaller but more prominent than in limbatipenni #, and 
the elytra as a rule are decidedly less convex. The majority 
of specimens in fact have a peculiarly flattened appearance. 
The length varies from 4 to 7 mm. 

Two specimens from North-western Australia (Black¬ 
burn’s collection) are unusually small and convex, and with 
the clypeus more distinctly punctured than usual; the pro¬ 
thorax is infuscated almost throughout, and the elytra with 
suture infuscated, and the spots so faint as to be practically 
absent. 

Hah .—North-western Australia: King Sound, Fortescue 
River; Northern Territory; Queensland: Cairns, Kuranda, 
Charters Towers, Mackay, Rockhampton, Gladstone, Mungar 
Junction, Brisbane. 

Rhyparida dimidiata, Baly. 

Mar*aeus rnfoflarwt, Clark. 

PI. vi., fig. 30; pi. vii., fig. 97; pi. viii., figs. 104 and 172. 

The typical form of this species is the rarest of three 
quite sharply defined ones, and I have taken them all in 
company at Tamworth (the third, and the second and third 
forms, freely mating). On the elytra of all the forms the 
punctures are of large size close to the base, but they rapidly 
become much smaller and almost disappear posteriorly. On 
the two first forms there is usually a vague bluish gloss, that 
is usually fairly distinct on the apical portion of the elytra, 
and is seldom altogether absent. The size varies from 4J to 
7£ nun. 

On the typical form the prothorax, apical half of elytra 
(the line of demarcation sharply defined), and most of the 
under-surface and legs are black or blackish. 

(46) On many specimens there appears to be a bifurcated 
humeral stripe, with the outer arm extending to beyond the 
middle, and the inner one abbreviated at the base, but with the 
stripe on the fourth interstice representing where it would be if 
continued. 
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The second form is entirely black, except that the head, 
apex of prothorax, parts of under-surface and of antennae 
are often obscurely diluted with red. 

The third (and most abundant) form is of a pale-brown 
(almost stramineous), with the elytra and base of femora 
still paler. With age it becomes considerably darker (more or 
less castaneous). This form conies very close to the description 
of rufofiava; but it has distinct although rather small pro- 
thoracic punctures, < 47 ) whereas that species is described as 
having the* prothorax impunctate. Mr. Arrow, however, sent 
five specimens (three from Moreton Bay) as rufofiava after 
comparison with the type, and they are quite normal specimens 
of this variety. 

Four black specimens, from Brisbane, should perhaps be 
regarded as belonging to the second form, but they are less 
convex, the bluish gloss is entirely absent, and the elytral 
punctures are rather more distinct posteriorly (although much 
smaller than anteriorly). A specimen from Northern Queens¬ 
land agrees with these in sculpture of elytra, but has the 
sides obscurely flavous from base to apex, and the eyes and 
prothoracic punctures somewhat smaller. 

TJab .—New South Wales: Tamworth, Clarence River; 
Queensland: Brisbane, Mount Tambourine, Mackay, Cairns. 

Rhyparida grandis, Baly. 

Evrydenmn insignia , Clip. 

A specimen (numbered but without locality label) 
sent by Mr. Arrow as this species, and agreeing with the 
original descriptions, is simply a large Rhyparida (to which 
genus it was originally referred), with bifid claws and front- 
margins of prosternal episterna gently incurved. Baly 
described the four hind femora as being armed, but the front 
ones are also armed, although the tooth on each of these 
is much less distinct than on the others. Baly recorded the 
species from New Caledonia; Chapuis recorded E . intignis 
as from Australia; Lefevre also recorded it in his catalogue 
as Australian. Its right to a place in Australian catalogues, 
however, needs confirmation. 

Rhyparida basalis, Baly. 

A variety of this species has been recorded from Queens¬ 
land, but is not represented in the Museum. Mr. Arrow, 
however, has sent for examination a specimen of the typical 

(47) On some specimens, however, they are smaller than on 
others, and if such specimens are greasy or dirty the punctures 
oould easily be overlooked. 
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form (from Dorey), and in the table this (except that the 
apical parte of the elytra are somewhat diluted with red) 
would be referred to E, and associated with tire variety %z 
of didyma, with which, however, it has very little connec¬ 
tion. In size and (except for the paler prothorax) general 
appearance it appears close to mclvuletma , but the flanks of 
the prosternum are not striated from base to apex as on that 
species. 

Rhyparida maculicollis, Baly. 

PI. vi., figs. 81 and 82. 

The two conspicuous spots on the prothorax of this apeeiea 
vary considerably in size, and from one of the numerous 
specimens in the Museum are altogether absent. The legs 
are occasionally almost entirely pale, but frequently the 
knees (very rarely the entire femora), tibiae (wholly or in 
part), and tarsi are black or infuscated. The abdomen is 
usually paler than the metasternum. The sides (except in 
front) and base of prostemum are rather faintly but dis¬ 
tinctly striated. 

Rhyparida mastersi, Blackb. 

PI. vi., figs. 38 and 84. 

Structurally this species is extremely close to maculi - 
coins, and the colours are usually exactly alike (the ground 
colour varies on individuals from a rather dark-s$raw colour 
to almost ruby-red), although the markings are strikingly 
different. Both forms also have the prostemum close to the 
coxae and about the base with fine striae; more conspicuous 
on some specimens than on others. The type was described 
as having unarmed femora, and those of a co-type in the 
Museum are certainly unarmed; but several specimens 
coloured exactly the same have the hind femora minutely 
dentate, the tooth invisible from most directions. 

Rhyparida interioris, . Blackb. (?) 

The type of interiorU (now in the British Museum) was 
tlia only specimen of the species known to the late Rev. T. 
Blackburn. There is now before me a specimen from Mount 
Painter (close to Leigh Creek) that I hesitate to regard as 
distinct from it, although most of its under-surface and the 
apical half of the antennae are infuscated (these, however, 
are common variations). But its eyes are widely separated, 
whereas they should be closer together than usual. I think 
it probable, however, that the eyes are sexually variable in 
rise and distance, as they certainly are in several species of 
which I can be sure of the sexes. 
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Rhyparida tjNiFORMis, Blackb. 

The type of this species was described as "cyanea,” a 
specimen somewhat doubtfully considered as a variety as 
“aenea.” But as a matter of fact the brassy form is more 
abundant than the bluish. 

Pour small (4^-5 mm.) greenish or purplish-blue speci¬ 
mens from Cairns and Cooktown may represent a variety, 
besides in size they differ in being somewhat narrower, with 
the median impression on the head deeper, but the clypeus 
less distinctly separated from the face. Their'femora are 
black with a bluish gloss, and three have the tibiae rather 
deeply infuscated. 

Four small (4-5 mm.) specimens from Roebuck Bay may 
represent another variety. They are black with a slight 
coppery gloss, and parts of the under-surface and legs have a 
alight bluish or greenish gloss, the legs and antennae are 
mostly of a dingy testaceous, more or less infuscated in 
parts. 

Rhyparida discopunctulata, Blackb. 

PI. viii., figs. 169 and 173. 

A short, broad form with the elytra scarcely wider 
than the prothorax at the base, so that their outlines are 
practically continuous. Although described as “cyaneo- 
nigra,” it is only the elytra that have a bluish (sometimes 
a greenish) gloss; occasionally the gloss is entirely absent. 
The head and legs (wholly or in part) are sometimes obscurely 
reddish, and the elytra are sometimes diluted with red about 
the apex. The prosternum has a few oblique striae about 
the base, but they are usually faintly impressed. The length 
varies from 6 to 6 mm. The species is abundant in Northern 
Queensland (Bloomfield and Coen Rivers, Bundaberg, Cairns,, 
and Darnley Island). 

Rhyparida herbacea, Blackb. 

The type and a co type of this species have the prothorax 
reddish, and are the only specimens in the Museum so 
coloured. One marked by the late Rev. T. Blackburn as 
*'(1) herbacea, var., M has the prothorax of the same dull 
metallic-green as the elytra, but its head is of a dingy-red, 
with a metallic-green gloss. Two specimens (from Chillagoe) 
have the head and protliorax coloured as the elytra; two 
others (from Chillagoe and Port Denison) have the head 

(48) On this form, including the type, the elytra are more or 
less purplish. 

(49) The tvpe and three co-types are in the Museum. 

P 
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and prothorax of a dull coppery-blue, and one (from Nor- 
manton) has the head, prothorax, and elytra of a dark 
greenish-bronze. All these agree in their dull metallic 
appearance, due to the shagreened surface, and all have the 
aides of the prosternum with remnants of striae. 

It is probable that if some of these specimens could be 
compared with the type of viridinenea , they would be found 
to agree with same, but even if this should prove to be the 
case the name herbacea should be retained as varietal for the 
form with red prothorax. 

Rhyparida aeneotincta, Blackb. 

PI. vi., fig. 35. 

The type of this species is in the Museum. 

Rhyparida posticalib, Blackb. 

PI. vi., fig. 36. 

Three specimens of this species, with almost identical 
elytral markings, are in the Museum. 

Rhyparida amplicollis, Blackb. 

PI. vi., fig. 37. 

The type and many co-types of this species are in the 
Museum. The elytra were stated to have “regione suturali 
antice late subaeneis, latera versus nonnullis exemplis 
longitudinaliter aeneo-notatis.” It is over twenty years since 
they were described, and possibly some alteration has taken 
place, but there is now not the least metallic appearance on 
any of them. There is an obscure infuscatc blotch (of vary¬ 
ing size) in the scutellar region, and on some specimens a 
vague infuscate humeral spot and a postmedian one on the 
seventh interstice of each elytron; on one co-type there is 
also a vague postmedian spot on the third interstice. The 
prosternum is without medio-lateral striae, but a few faint 
ones may be traced at the base. A specimen from the Coen 
River has very minute punctures on the head ; the prothorax 
and elytra, except for portions of the margins, are deeply 
infuscated throughout. 

Variety A. Some large (7£-8i mm.) specimens from the 
Northern Territory (apparently sent with the typical form) 
and King Sound differ in being of a brighter colour, pro¬ 
thorax with a vague infuscate blotch towards each side, and a 
still more vague one in the middle; the elytra with a small 
post-scutellar space (but the suture throughout), each 
shoulder and a spot on the fourth interstice, and another on 
the eighth about the middle, more or less conspicuously 
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infuscated. The punctures on the head (including clypeus) 
and prothorax are also more distinct. On the typical form 
(14 specimens) the punctures decidedly decrease in size 
towards the apex of the elytra, and are quite regular in the 
striae; at the apex between the marginal and submarginal 
striae the interstice is conspicuously wider than the others, 
and either impunctate, or with but one or two punctures. 
On the variety (5 specimens) the interstice there is covered 
with coarse, crowded punctures, and the whole of the apical 
portion is more or less coarsely punctured. 

Two specimens from Northern Queensland are rather 
smaller (7 mm.) and narrower, with most of the prothorax 
entirely black, but the elytral markings and apex are as on 
the variety. A specimen from Charters Towers has markings 
as on the variety, but the apex of elytra is as on the typical 
form 

Rhyparida flava, Clark. 
picritarsix, Blackb. 
var. pallida , Jac. 

This species is abundant in the Northern Territory and 
North-western Australia, and there are two in the Macleay 
Museum from Port Denison, and varies in length from 4 to G 
mm. The knees, tips of tibiae, and the tarsi are usually 
infuscated or black; the abdomen and metasternum are also 
sometimes black or infuscated. Pallida appears to have been 
described from specimens (of which there are several* 50 ) in 
the Museum) witli entirely pale legs. Mr. Arrow sent a 
specimen labelled “New Holl.” as flava after comparison witli 
the type; it is simply a fairly large specimen of the species 
subsequently named piceitarsis by Blackburn. 

Rhyparida punctulata, Blackb. 

This species has eyes decidedly larger than usual, the 
space between them considerably less than the diameter of 
an eye (less in the male than in the female), and the front 
notched in the middle. It is also distinct by the conspicuous 
punctures of head and prothorax, the elytral punctures 
strong at the base and small posteriorly, a small acute pro¬ 
jection on each front angle of prothorax, and by the 
dentate hind femora; the tooth is small, but from some 
directions is quite distinct. 

Two specimens from Melville Island differ from the type, 
and some co-types, in having the upper-surface black, in 
places with a vague bluish gloss, and the elytra obscurely 

(50) Including one from Melville Island. 
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diluted with red posteriorly; the under-surface and legs are 
also more or less deeply infuscated. 

Rhyparida pilosa, n. sp. 

Castaneoua; sides and apical half of elytra, abdomen, and 
appendages paler. Elytra with rows of fairly long and dis¬ 
tinct hairs, head and prothorax with shorter and less distinct 
ones. 

Head with dense and fairly coarse punctures throughout, 
with a feeble inedio-basal elevation. Prothorax about half 
as long as greatest width, sides strongly rounded, front angles 
lightly armed; with dense and fairly large but rather shallow 
punctures, becoming smaller about apex and subconfluent on 
sides. Elytra parallel-sided from shoulders to apical third, 
greatest width scarcely more than that of prothorax, but con¬ 
siderably wider than base of same; with fairly dense, rather 
large, and somewhat irregular punctures, becoming smaller 
posteriorly, and almost disappearing from apical slope. 
Flanks of prosternum conspicuously striated from base to 
apex. Hind femora minutely dentate; claws bifid. Length, 
3-3 J mm. 

Hab. —North-western Australia: Fortescue River (W. 
D. Dodd). Type, I. 3079. 

The conspicuous elytral clothing readily distinguishes this 
species from all others of the genus. The basal portions of 
the elytra are paler than the prothorax, but each has a feeble 
longitudinal vitfca extending from the shoulder to about the 
middle, where the shade is the same as that of the pro¬ 
thorax. The two specimens in the Museum differ somewhat 
in size, but in very little else; they appear to be females. 

Rhyparida megai-ops, n. sp. 

. Blackish-piceous; elytra at apex, an indistinct spot 
on each shoulder, and the appendages testaceous. 

Mead with rather dense and strong punctures; not longi¬ 
tudinally impressed. Eyes unusually large, distance between 
them only aDout one-third the transverse diameter of an eye. 
Protliorax scarcely twice as wide as median length, front 
angles almost unarmed; with fairly numerous, rather small 
but clearly defined punctures, becoming slightly more 
numerous and larger on sides than on disc. Elytra sub- 
parallel-sided to beyond the middle; with clearly denned rows 
of fairly large punctures about base, becoming smaller pos¬ 
teriorly, ana (except about suture and sides) almost dis¬ 
appearing from apical slope. Flanks of prosternum strongly 
striated throughout. Length, 2f mm. 
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Hab> —Queensland: Gladstone (A. M. Lea). Type 
{unique), I. 3422. 

A minute species evidently allied to apicali but differ¬ 
ing from all the specimens commented upon as probably 
belonging to that species by the even larger eyes, the space 
between them being only about one-third of the diameter of 
an eye, and the head being without a median longitudinal 
impression. The prothoracie punctures, although sharply 
defined, exhibit no tendency to become oblong or confluent. 
I have been unable to see the claws clearly, but they appear 
to be bifid. 

Rhypaiuda apicipknnis, n. sp. 

d . Black ; head, apical portion of elytra, an obscure spot 
on each shoulder, and the appendages of a more or less dingy- 
red. 

Head with dense and rather coarse punctures; with a 
vague median impression. Eyes large, separation about one- 
half the transverse diameter of each. Prnthofax at base about 
once and one-half the median length, front angles unarmed; 
with fairly numerous, clearly-defined punctures, of rather 
small size, becoming slightly denser towards but absent from 
extreme sides. Elytra suboblong-ovate, distinctly but not 
much wider than prothorax, widest beyond the middle; with 
cl early-defined rows of moderate punctures about base, becom¬ 
ing much smaller towards but traceable almost to apex. Flanks 
of prostern uni distinctly striated throughout. Claws bifid. 
Length, 4-4J mm, 

Hab. —North-western Australia (Macleay Museum). 
Type, I. 3417. 

Larger and wider than any specimen in the Museum that 
could be referred to apical is, to which it is very close, but the 
prothorax is less transverse and more convex, and with smaller 
punctures, not at all confluent laterally, and elytra with punc¬ 
tures even less distinct posteriorly. The femora appear to be 
truly edentate. A specimen, evidently a female, differs from 
the type in being slightly wider, head not reddish and with 
somewhat smaller eyes, elytra with pale portion occupying 
more of the apex, and less encroached upon at suture, and 
abdomen more evenly convex. 

RhYPARIDA MAYAE, n. Sp. 

Black; head, apex of prothorax, elytra (suture and a large 
spot on each side towards base excepted) and parts of under¬ 
surface, more or less reddish; appendages (parts of the legs 
somewhat infuscated) paler. 

Head shagreened ; with moderately dense but rather small 
punctures, rather stronger on clypous than elsewhere; with a 
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feeble median elevation from base to clypeus. Eyes rather 
widely separated. Prof borax rather small, not twice as wide* 
as median length, front angles unarmed ; with sharply-defined 
and fairly-dense but rather small punctures, becoming slightly 
larger but sparser towards sides. Elytra at base distinctly 
wider than prothorax, aides feebly dilated to beyond the 
middle; with regular (on parts of the lateral slopes irregular) 
rows of fairly large punctures, becoming smaller towards but 
quite conspicuous to apex; interstices with minute punctures. 
Flanks of prosternum strongly striated throughout. Hind* 
femora feebly dentate ; claws acutely appendiculate. Length, 
4 J-5 mm. 

Hah .—Westerp Australia: Mullewa and Lennonville 
(Miss J. F. May); South Australia: Gawler Ranges (S. A. 
White). Type, 1.3081. 

In general appearance close to some forms of apicahs, but 
eyes more distant (in both sexes), smaller, and more prominent, 
head with smaller and denser puctures, median impression more 
feeble and connected with the base by a fine ridge, prothoracie 
punctures not laterally confluent and oblong, and scries of 
elytral punctures quite distinct to apex. Of the five specimens 
before me, three (including the type) have a large blackish 
blotch on the basal half of each elytron, not very sharply 
defined and not extending to base, suture, or side; the fourth 
has each spot larger and still less sharply defined ; the fifth 
has the upper-surface entirely castaneous, except that the 
elytra become flavous about apex, parts of its sterna are rather 
deeply infusrated. The sexual differences, apart from the 
front tarsi, are slight. 

Rhypaktda parvicollis, n. sp. 

Dark piceous-brown ; head, elytra (except for a wide vitta 
covering most of each), and appendages more or less castaneous 
or flavous. 

/had specially convex about base; with sparse and small 
punctures there; with a short median impression towards the 
front; clypeus with dense and distinct punctures. Eyes widely 
separated. Profhora.r small, base scarcely once and one-half 
the median length, front angles not distinctly armed; with 
minute punctures becoming slightly larger on sides. Elytra at 
base distinctly wider than prothorax, sides feebly dilated to 
beyond the middle, where the width is almost twice that of the 
protlmrax ; with regular rows of fairly large punctures, becom¬ 
ing smaller towards but distinct to apex. Flanks of prosternum 
striated throughout, (laws acutely appendiculate. Length* 
4| nun. 
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Hab .—Western Australia: Geraldton (A. M. Lea). 
Type (unique), I. 3448. 

In general appearance close to a pical is and the preceding 
species, but head smaller and swollen at base, prothorax 
smaller and with minute punctures (even at sides). From 
apt rah'* also it differs in the elytral punctures, being distinct 
to apex. The elytra have the sides and apex almost flavous, 
the base and a sutural space darker, and elsewhere almost 
black, but the shades of colour are only sharply defined 
laterally. 

Ruypakida ulupttca, n. sp. 

Black, upper-surface with a vague metallic greenish gloss; 
apical portion of elytra, muzzle, abdomen, and appendages 
more or less testaceous, parts of antennae -and of legs 
infuscated. 

Head with rather small and not very dense, but distinct, 
punctures, becoming larger and more crowded on clypeus. 
Eyes widely separated and rather prominent. Prot-horns 
almost twice as wide as the median length, sides and anglefc 
evenly rounded ; with fairly dense and small, sharply-defined 
punctures, becoming slightly larger on sides. Kh/fra at base 
no wider than base of prothorax, sides gently rounded and 
widest across middle; with regular rows of fairly-large punc¬ 
tures, becoming smaller towards but distinct to apex. Flanks 
of pt oxter num striated throughout. Metasternum with some 
large punctures towards sides. Hind femora minutely dentate ; 
claws acutely appendiculatc. Length, 3 A-3^ mm. 

Hah .—Queensland : Cape York (Blackburn’s collection), 
Stewart River (\V. D. Dodd). Type, 1. 3095. 

Jn size and general appearance something like some of the 
dark varieties of apical it, but with a metallic gloss (absent, 
however, from the Cape York specimen, but which is in poor 
condition), elytral punctures distinct to apex and eyes smaller, 
more prominent and more widely separated, and the median 
groove on one specimen so indistinct that it could be fairly 
regarded as absent, and from two others altogether wanting. 
The clypeus, although without a distinct suture posteriorly, is 
quite distinctly separated from the rest of the head by being 
slightly separately convex, and with punctures much denser 
than on the space immediately behind it. The three specimens 
before me appear to be all males, as the four front tarsi are 
distinctly inflated, and their eyes are of the same size. The 
notch on each of the hind tibiae is rather feeble, but on the 
middle ones of normal size. The general outlines are almost 
perfectly elliptical. 
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Rhyfarida medionigha, u. sp. 

PI. vi., fig. 38. 

Black; head (a conspicuous median spot excepted), elytra 
(wholly or in part), and part of abdomen more or less reddish, 
appendages paler. 

Head with moderately dense but not very large punctures, 
becoming larger and more crowded on clypeus; with a short 
niedio-frental impression. Eyes rather widely separated. 
1 J /othora.r. at base scarcely once and one-fourth the median 
length, sides rather strongly rounded, and widest nearer base 
than apex, front angles unarmed ; with fairly dense but rather 
small punctures, becoming larger and denser on sides. Elytra 
distinctly wider than prothorax, sides parallel for about half 
their length, or very feebly dilated to beyond the middle; with 
rows of rather small punctures, becoming smaller posteriorly, 
and absent from apical slope. Flanks of prosternum striated 
throughout. Femora minutely dentate ; claws bifid. Length, 
3J-4 mm. 

Hah .—South Australia: Leigh Creek (Blackburn's col¬ 
lection), Mount Painter (near Leigh Creek) (H. G. Stokes). 
Type, I. 3059. 

Closely allied to aptcalh , but eyes more widely separated, 
and head more convex about base. From mayae it, is readily 
distinguished by the elytral punctures almost disappearing 
posteriorly, and head with a mcdio-basal carina.< 51 > The three 
specimens before me vary somewhat in colour. On the type 
each elytron has a large blackish blotch (becoming paler in 
places) connected with the side (this narrowly black through¬ 
out) at the summit of the apical slope. A specimen (associated 
with the type in the Blackburn collection) has the base and 
apex of prothorax reddish, and the elytra almost entirely red¬ 
dish, becoming paler posteriorly, but with the suture and 
sides feebly infuscated. The specimen from Mount Painter 
is without p cephalic spot, the prothorax is reddish (vaguely 
infuscated towards each side), and the elytra are mostly 
flavous, becoming darker towards base and suture, and with 
a vaguely-defined infuscate spot on the basal half towards each 
side. 


RhYPAKIDA FLAVIPEtfNIS, n. Sp. 

Dark reddish-brown; elytra (suture and sides excepted), 
legs, and antennae (the apical joints more or less infuscated) 
flavous. 

*51) No doubt on specimens with the base of the head partially 
concealed the carina would lx* covered; but of both species there* 
are specimens before me with the base of the head not concealed. 
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Head with rather small and not very dense punctures, 
becoming larger towards and densest on clypeus; without a 
median impression. Eyes small and widely separated. Pro- 
thorax at base almost equal to median length, front angles 
unarmed; with moderately dense and rather small, clearly- 
defined punctures, becoming larger and denser on sides. Elytra 
•considerably wider than prothorax, almost parallel-sided to 
beyond the middle; with rows of fairly large punctures, rapidly 
becoming smaller and disappearing (except near suture and 
sides) from apical slope. Flanks of prosternum striated 
throughout. Femora minutely dentate; claws acutely appen- 
diculate. Length, 3J mm. 

Hah ,--Western Australia: Cue (H. W. Brown). Type, 
l. 3123. 

In some respects resembling some of the pale forms of 
apical is, but readily distinguished by the widely-separated 
eyes (these, for the genus, are exceptionally small and distant), 
and absence of a median groove. The series of punctures on 
the elytra appear to almost abruptly terminate before the 
middle, but in certain lights they are vaguely traceable almost 
to the apex, although extremely small and shallow. On the 
head and prothorax of one specimen, although there are no 
distinct markings, certain parts are obscurely darker than 
other parts. 

Rhypakida bhisvts, n. sp. 

PI. vi., fig. 39. 

Park-red; elytra (suture excepted), abdomen, and appen¬ 
dages more or less flavous. 

Head without punctures, except on clypeus, where they 
are rather small and sparse, although distinct; with a distinct 
mcdio-frontal impression, connected in middle with an oblique 
clypeal suture. Eyes rather large, widely separated, a narrow 
depression behind each. Prof It ora r more than twice as wide 
as median length, front angles armed; with numerous rather 
small punctures, almost disappearing from near all the mar¬ 
gins. Elytra short, very little wider than prothorax; with 
regular rows of fairly large punctures, becoming smaller to¬ 
wards but distinct to apex. Flanks of prosternum rather 
lightly striated. Femora minutely dentate; claws bifid. 
Length, 3-3A mm. 

Hah .—Northern Queensland (Blackburn's collection), 
Cairns (Macleay Museum, E. Allen, and A. M. Lea), Type, 
I. 3110. 

The prothorax and sterna are almost of a deep blood-red, 
but the head is somewhat paler (although darker than the 
elytra). Four specimens have colours exactly as described, 
but two others have three conspicuous spots on the elytra, one 
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about the middle of each, and the third common to both on 
the suture near the scutellum. Another specimen has some¬ 
what similar but less sharply-defined spots. A specimen in 
the Macleay Museum is black, except for the head and parts 
of the appendages. The flanks of the prosternum have many 
striae extending from base to apex, but on the apical half they 
are not very sharply defined, they cover a space at least half¬ 
way from the coxa to the outer margin on each side, the outer 
side being smooth ; this character will readily distinguish the 
species from fntnan/hta , whose prosternum, even at the base, 
is not longitudinally strigose. 

Rhypahida tlatydehes, n. sp. 

Reddish-castaneous; elytra somewhat paler about their 
apex, abdomen and appendages more or less flavous. 

Head with moderately dense but rather small punctures, 
becoming denser and somewhat larger on clypeus; with a 
narrow medio-frontal impression, connected with a feeble 
clypeal suture. Ryes rather large and moderately separated, 
a shallow groove behind each. Prolhorax across middle about 
thrice the median length, front angles unarmed: with rather 
small and not very dense but clearly-defined punctures, almost 
disappearing before all the margins. Elytra suboblong to 
beyond the middle, very little (at extreme base not at all) 
wider than prothorax; with rows of not very large punctures, 
becoming distinctly smaller towards but distinct to apex. 
Flanks of prosternmn striated throughout. Femora minutely 
dentate ; claws appendiculate. Length, 3-3J- mm. 

Hah. --Northern Queensland (Blackburn’s collection). 
Type, I. 3113. 

In general appearance rather close to the preceding 
species, but head more convex, and with much more conspicuous 
punctures, eyes rather larger and less prominent, front angles 
of prothorax more rounded and not armed, and punctures in 
general slightly different. On the forehead there is a vaguely- 
infuscatc spot. 

Rhypahida prosternalis, n. sp. 

Piceous-brown, sides and apex of elytra slightly paler; 
abdomen and appendages more or less testaceous. 

Head with small and rather dense punctures, becoming 
larger on clypeus: with a narrow medio-frontal impression, 
connected with a vague clypeal suture. Eves large, separation 
about equal to the transverse diameter of an eye. Prothornix 
about thrice as wide as the median length, sides feebly rounded 
and decreasing in width from base to apex, front angles un¬ 
armed : with fairly mimerous sharply-defined but rather small 
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punctures, almost disappearing laterally. Elytra suboblong- 
ovate, very little wider than prothorax, widest at about 
middle; with rows of fairly large punctures, becoming smaller 
towards but quite distinct to apex. Flanks of pro*ternum con¬ 
spicuously striated throughout; episterna densely and coarsely 
punctate. Femora minutely dentate; claws bifid. Length, 
3i mm. 

Ilab .—Queensland : Coen River (W. P. Dodd). Type 
(unique), T. 3092. 

In general appearance like some of the darker forms of 
ajnrahx, but seriate punctures of elytra distinct to apex. 

Rhypatmda wmaculi colli s, n. sp. 

PI. vi., fig. 40. 

Flavous ; prothorax dark reddish-castaneous, a large ill- 
defined black spot on each side; elytra with the suture and 
epiplcurae infuseated, and with a conspicuous blackish spot 
on suture near base, sterna and apical half of antennae infus¬ 
eated. 

11 eml with small punctures at base, disappearing before 
clypeus ; with a feeble disconnected frontal impression ; clypeus 
with fairly dense and distinct punctures, without suture pos¬ 
teriorly. Eyes large, prominent, and widely separated. Vro- 
tfmrav rather more than twice as wide as long, all angles 
armed ; with dense and rather small punctures, but absent 
from close to base and at sides. Elytra distinctly wider than 
prothorax, parallel-Mded to beyond the middle ; with rows of 
rather large punctures, becoming much smaller towards, but 
traceable to apex : interstices with sparse and minute punc- 
tures. Flanks of prostrrnum distinctly striated throughout. 
Femora minutely dentate; claws bifid. Length, 3A-3J mm. 

Hah .--Queensland : Cairns district (A. M. Lea), Kuranda 
(H. If. D. Griffith). Type, T. 3119. 

In general sculpture close to frnuis t but, apart from the 
very different colour, prothorax more transverse, with much 
more conspicuous punctures, and with front angles conspicu¬ 
ously armed. In these it agrees with minuxcvla, but from that 
species it differs in being larger, with bimaeulate prothorax 
and striated prosternum. 

RllYPARTDA S V BA NO t J LATA, n. Sp. 

PI, vi., fig. 41. 

Of a dingy reddish-castaneous, elytra paler but with dark 
markings, prothorax with more or less conspicuous markings; 
abdomen and appendages more or less flavous. 

Head shagreened, impunctate; with a narrow medio- 
frontal disconnected impression ; clypeus impunctate or almost 
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so, its hind suture distinct only at each side, where it is con¬ 
nected with a narrow depression margining the eye. Eyes 
rather large and widely separated. Prothorax shagreened and 
impunctate; at base about twice the median length, sides sub- 
angularly dilated near base, and then rapidly diminishing in 
width to apex, front angles obtusely armed. Elytra suboblong- 
ovate, at base scarcely wider than greatest width of prothorax; 
with rows of rather large punctures, becoming much smaller 
towards, but distinct to apex. Flanks of proslernum with 
striae fairly strong at base, and traceable to but very feeble 
towards apex. Femora minutely dentate ; claws bifid. Length, 
4-4J mm. 

Hah. —Northern Queensland (Blackburn's collection), 
Cairns (Macleay Museum and E. Allen). Type, I. 3426. 

Close to some of the smaller and more convex forms of 
brentineata f but clypeus impunctate (on two specimens, how¬ 
ever, very vague punctures may be traced) ; the sides of tbfr 
prosternum also have striation traceable to apex. The seven 
specimens before me all differ somewhat in their markings, but 
all have five blackish spots or stripes on the prothorax, the 
penultimate one towards each side being the longest; on three 
specimens (including the type) they are all more or less 
obscurely connected, but on four others the middle one is 
isolated. On each elytron of the type there is a blackish spot 
near the base of the fourth interstice, and the sides are nar¬ 
rowly black. On three others the markings are smaller and 
loss defined; but on another they are greatly extended but 
very ill-defined, owing to the obscuring of the paler parts. 

RflYPAlUDA CRASStPES, n. 8p. 

Black, with a vague metallic gloss; legs sometimes ob¬ 
scurely diluted with red, basal joint of antennae obscurely 
reddish. 

1/ead with sparse and minute punctures about base, 
becoming fairly numerous in front and dense and rather coarse 
on clypeus; with a narrow, disconnected, medio-frontal im¬ 
pression. Eyes widely separated and not very large. Pro - 
thonu not twice as wide as the median length, front angles 
unarmed; disc with small and sparse punctures, becoming 
decidedly larger and denser towards sides. Elytra suboblong, 
very little wider than prothorax ; with rows of large punctures, 
becoming smaller (but still of fairly large size) to apex. Flanks 
of prosternum conspicuously striated throughout. Metaster¬ 
num with dense and rather coarse punctures, in places 
transversely confluent, but absent from sides. Legs unusually 
stout; femora minutely dentate ; claws appendiculate. Length,. 
3f«4£ mm. 
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Hab. —Queensland: Stewart River (W. D. Dodd). Type, 
I. 3093. 

A rather narrow, black species, somewhat suggestive of 
Chalcnlampra , with unusually stout legs and antennae. From 
elliptica it is distinguished by its narrower form, thicker and 
darker legs, coarse punctures, and different oephalic impres¬ 
sion. The head is densely punctate on the clypeus and near 
same, then there is a shiny and almost (or quite) impunctate 
space, and then at the base the punctures are again dense and 
conspicuous, but the basal punctures are quite concealed when 
the head is partially retracted. The femora from most direc¬ 
tions appear to be edentate, but from one a very minute tooth 
becomes visible; the claws from moBt directions appear to be 
simple, but really each has a small and acute, but feebly 
separated, appendix. 

Rhypaiuda ophthalmtca, n. sp. 

Black; a flavous spot on each side of base of head, base 
of antennae, and parts of tarsi more or less flavous. 

Head with fairly dense and rather small punctures, 
becoming larger but not denser on clypeus; with a vague, 
medio-frontal impression. Eyes rather large, very prominent, 
separation about equal to the transverse diameter of an eye. 
Prothorax , at widest, about thrice the median length, sides 
subangularly dilated near base, rapidly diminishing thence to 
apex, front angles unarmed ; with fairly dense and small, 
sharply-defined punctures, becoming slightly denser on sides. 
Elytra at base scarcely wider than prothorax, sides feebly 
dilated to beyond the middle; about base with fairly large 
punctures, rapidly becoming smaller and almost disappearing 
before apex. Flanks of prosternvm with striae from base to 
apex. Femora minutely dentate; claws bifid. Length, 
3i mm. 

Hab,— Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Lea). Type 
(unique), I. 3429. 

The prosternum is distinctly striated posteriorly, and the 
striation is narrowly continued along the sides to the apex; 
the individual’ striae, however, do not appear to be so con¬ 
tinued, but those from the base appear to extend almost'to the 
apex, and then inwards from these a fresh lot starts and extends 
to apex. The antennae are thicker than is usual in the genus. 
The elytra have a faint bluish gloss, as on some forms of 
dimidiata , and the elytral punctures are somewhat as on that 
species, but the two have little else in common. The head is 
somewhat as on tropica, but the prothoracic punctures and 
prostemum are very different. 
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RhYFARIDA RUFICEPS, n. 8p. 

Black ; head, tips of elytra, and epipleurae towards base* 
and appendages more or less reddish-flavous. 

Head with small punctures at base, but almost disappear¬ 
ing before clypeus; with a narrow median impression; clypeus 
with distinct but not very large punctures, posterior suture 
defined only at sides. Eyes large, distance between them 
slightly less than the transverse diameter of an eye. Prothorax 
about twice as wide as the median length, front angles scarcely 
armed; with small and rather sparse punctures. Elytra sub- 
ovate, at extreme base very little wider than prothorax, but 
across widest part (at about the apical third) considerably 
wider ; with rows of fairly large punctures, almost disappearing 
posteriorly. Flanks of 'prosternum conspicuously striated from 
base to apex, except on outer margins. Femora very minutely 
dentate; claws appendiculate. Length, 3 mm. 

Hah .—New South Wales: Jenolan (J. C, Wiburd). 
Type (unique), I. 3449. 

A small, oval, black species, with conspicuously reddish 
head and appendages. 

RlIYPARTDA MELVTI.LEN8I8, n. Sp. 

PI. vi., fig. 42. 

Blackish-brown, some parts more or less flavous or 
testaceous. 

Head shagreened ; with small and feoble punctures at 
base, disappearing entirely before clypeus, the latter with 
rather dense and large ones; with a narrow medio-frontal 
impression connected with a bisinuate clypcal suture. Eyes 
large, prominent, and widely separated. Prothorax scarcely 
twice as wide as the median length, all angles armed; with 
rather small but well-defined, and rather irregularly distri¬ 
buted, punctures. Elytra suboblong, distinctly wider than 
prothorax; with rows of large punctures, becoming much 
smaller towards, but distinct to apex. Flanks of prosternnm 
distinctly striated throughout. Femora unarmed; claws 
appendiculate near base. Length, 5 mm. 

Hah.— Melville Island (W. D. Dodd). Type, I. 3084. 

The prominent eyes, conspicuously punctate clypeus, with 
the head elsewhere practically impunctate, the conspicuously 
striated prosternum and rows of large elytral punctures, form 
a combination of characters that should be peculiarly distinc¬ 
tive, even if (as is probably the case) the colours are not to be 
depended upon. The paler parts are the head (except for a 
subtriangular basal spot and the clypeal suture), two obscure 
spot8 near the base of each elytron, and a narrow strip almost 
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at apex, part of abdomen, legs (basal parts of tibiae excepted), 
palpi, and most of anennae. 

Three specimens from Adelaide River (in the British 
Museum) belong to this species ; one is coloured exactly as the 
type, except that a greater portion of the apex of the elytra 
is pale; on the other two the apex is as on the type, but the 
basal markings are reduced to an elongate spot on each 
shoulder, whore the black is diluted to red. 

Rhypakida militaris, n. sp. 

PI. vi., fig. 43. 

Reddish-brown, palpi and parts of antennae and legs 
paler; elytra conspicuously striped. 

Head shagreened and minutely punctate; with a narrow, 
deep, medio-frontal impression, connected with clypeal suture; 
clypous with fairly dense and rather large punctures. Eyes 
moderately large and widely separated. Prothorax across 
middle almost twice the median length, all angles armed; with 
fairly dense and rather small, but clearly-defined punctures, 
disappearing from close to all the margins. Elytra of the B&me 
shape as in the preceding species, and with similar but slightly 
smaller punctures. Flanks of prosternum conspicuously 
striated about base, but feebly elsewhere. Femora edentate. 
Length, 4 mm. 

Jlab .—Melville Island (W. D. Dodd). Type (unique), 

T. 3121. 

In sculpture rather close to the preceding species, but 
strikingly different in colours. I have not been able to see 
the claws clearly. The flanks of the prosternum are conspicu¬ 
ously striated about the base, but the major portion of each 
side is shining and smooth, about one-fourth from each margin 
to the coxa there are fine striae that are traceable to the apex, 
but discernible practically only by the surface appearing 
opaque. On each elytron the suture and margin, and the 
fourth, sixth, and eighth interstices are conspicuously darker 
than the others, these being almost flavous. 

Rhypakida polymorpha, n. sp. 

PI. vi., figs. 44 and 43. 

Black, some parts reddish, or reddish some parts black, or 
reddish, parts of antennae infuscated. 

Head with fairly dense but small punctures about base, 
becoming very feeble in front; with a narrow medio-frontal 
impression, connected with an irregular clypeal suture; clypeus 
with dense and rather coarse punctures. Eyes large, promi¬ 
nent, and widely separated. Prothorax about twice as wide 
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as the median length, all angles rather strongly armed; with 
very feeble scattered punctures, but with some very con¬ 
spicuous about the base and sides, and forming a short irregular 
oblique row near each front angle. Flanks of prosternum 
with distinct striae from base to apex. Femora minutely 
dentate; claws bifid. Length, 3-4 mm. 

Hab .—New South Wales: Nowra (Macleay Museum), 
Ourimbah (E. W. Ferguson), Picton (M. H. D. Griffith), 
Sydney (A. J. Coates, H. J. Carter, and British Museum, from 
C. Darwin), Wollongoug, Clifton, Galston, National Park 
(A. M. Lea); Victoria (Blackburn's collection). Type, I. 3053. 

The general appearance is very suggestive of Arsipoda of 
the Hattickles . The large punctures on the prothorax forming 
an irregular, transverse row at the base, a few at the sides, and 
a few forming a short, oblique line inwards from each of the 
front angles, together with the conspicuously striated flanks of 
prosternum are alike on the forty-three specimens before me, 
so that, despite the great variations in colour, I believe them 
to belong to but one species. It is difficult to be sure which 
should be regarded as the typical form, but as there are nine¬ 
teen almost similarly coloured specimens, one of these has been 
regarded as the type; it belongs to the first form. The various 
forms are as follow: —• 

1. Of a dingy reddish-castaneous, some parts slightly paler 
than others; apical half of antennae with joints more or less 
infuscated (nineteen specimens). 

2. Head and prothorax of a deeper red, the latter with an 
infuscate spot in middle, each elytron with an infuscate spot 
in the middle, at about the basal two-fifths; legs partly black 
(two specimens). 

3. Of a rather dark-red, elytra paler posteriorly, and each 
with a conspicuous black vitta extending from the inter- 
humeral depression (where it is narrowest) to slightly beyond 
the middle (four specimens ; but one with markings so pale that 
it should, perhaps, be regarded as belonging to Form 1). 

4. Under-surface more or less deeply infuscated, prothorax 
and legs as on Form 2; elytra as on Form 3 (four specimens). 

5. Deep-red; apical half of elytra black (the two colours 
sharply defined, but the junction uneven), under-surface 
mostly black, but outer half of each flank of prosternum con¬ 
spicuously reddish, legs mostly black, antennae entirely pale, 
except tip of eleventh joint (one specimen). 

6. Black, head and prothorax deep red; scutellum, parte 
of base of elytra (on one specimen base of epipleurae as well), 
parts of meso- and metasternum, of abdomen and of legs, more 
or leas obscurely reddish; palpi and basal third of antennae 
flavoua, the rest black (six specimens). 
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7. Black, head red, front angles of prothorax, parts of 
base of elytra (including epipleurae), and parts of legs more 
or less obscurely reddish, antennae with basal third flavous, 
the rest infuscate in parts, palpi flavous (one specimen). 

There are in the Museum three specimens from South 
Australia (Petersburg, Blackburn's collection, and Morgan, 
Mrs. Kreusler) that I cannot satisfy myself are distinct from 
this species. They have coarse, irregular punctures at sides 
and base of prothorax, rather more numerous than on the other 
forms, but not forming a distinct oblique row on each side 
towards the front; the punctures are present there, but not 
conspicuous, owing to many others being in their vicinity ; the 
striation of prosternum is not quite so extensive, and the elytra 
are rather more parallel-sided. Regarding them as conspecific, 
they might be treated as another form as follows: — 

8. Of a rather bright-castaneous; elytra flavous, suture, 
sides, and the scutellum infuscate, under-surfaoe mostly infus¬ 
cated, appendages flavous, but knees sometimes infuscated, 
and apical half of antennae more or less dark (three specimens). 

9. (B2) Like Form 5, hut with prothorax black and an¬ 
tennae (except the five basal joints) deeply infuscated (one 
specimen). 

10. Entirely black, except palpi and base of antennae (one 
specimen). 

Tn addition, there are several less well-defined forms. 

Rhyparida corn, n. sp. 

Reddish-castaneous; elytra paler, towards apex, suture 
and sides infuscated, a fairly large blackish blotch connected 
with each side, commencing near base and terminating about 
middle; under-surface more or less deeply infuscated, or 
blackish in parts; appendages flavous. 

Head with fairly dense but rather small punctures, some¬ 
what denser on clypeus, but scarcely larger than elsewhere; 
with a short medio-frental impression. Eyes rather large, not 
very prominent, separation somewhat less than the transverse 
diameter of an eye. Fro thorax about twice as wide as the 
median length, front angles very feebly armed; with sparse 
and small punctures, becoming larger and denser towards 
sides. Elytra suboblong, distinctly wider than prothorax; 
with rows of punctures of moderate size, almost disappearing 
posteriorly. Flanks of prosternum conspicuously striated 
throughout. Femora very minutely dentate; claws appen- 
diculate. Length, 3£ mm. 

(S2) Forms 9 and 10 were sent for examination some time after 
the others were noted. 
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/lab .—South Australia: Murray River (H. S. Cope). 
Type (unique), I. 3450. 

In general appearance resembles some of the smaller forms 
of apical is, but elytra wider, prothorax and head with different 
punctures, striation of prostcrnum, etc., different. In colour 
it resembles some forms of the preceding species, but the pro- 
thoracic punctures are very different. In the table it is 
associated with intrrions , but it differs from the species I have 
doubtfully so identified in colours, punctures of head and pro¬ 
thorax, and in the eyes, etc. 


liHYPAlUDA ALLENl, n. Sp. 

Of two or more shades of castanoous. 

/lea// with moderately dense but rather small punctures, 
becoming much smaller in front; with a narrow medio-frontal 
impression, connected with clypeal suture in front, and with 
base by a feebly-elevated line ; clypcus with fairly dense and 
distinct punctures. Eyes fairly large, rather widely separated, 
a narrow depression behind each. Pmlhorar about twice as 
wide as the median length, all angles acutely armed; with 
rather small, clearly-defined, unevenly distributed punctures. 
Elytra rather briefly suboblong, distinctly wider than pro- 
Ihorax : with rows of rather large punctures, becoming smaller 
towards, but quite distinct to apex. Flanks of prostcrnum 
striated from base to apex, blit rather indistinctly so in places. 
Femora edentate; claws bifid. Length, 5L7 mm. 

JIab. —Queensland: Cairns district (Macleay Museum, 
E. Allen, and A. M.- Lea). Type, L 3425. 

The sides of the prosternum are rather strongly striated 
at the base, and lightly but distinctly along the middle. This 
character will readily distinguish it from some of the varieties 
of hrevdineata . The elytra, except the sides and suture, are 
slightly paler than the prothorax, and have rows of watery- 
looking punctures (on some specimens looking like rows of small 
infuscate spots); the legs are sometimes as dark as the under¬ 
surface, but usually are partly flavous. One specimen has a 
rather large infuscate spot on each side of the prothorax, and 
some vague postmedian spots on the elytra; another has a 
vague spot on the forehead ; its prothorax has sides almost 
black, and disc with three large blotches, all vaguely connected 
together, but the outer ones blackish; each elytron has a dark 
spot on the shoulder, and a small one on the fourth interstice 
beyond the middle, and another on the eighth, and each 
puncture is distinctly infuscated ; parts of its under-surface 
and the knees are also infuscated. 
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RhYFAKIDA ANGUSTl COLLIfe, n. 8p, 

Shining-black; front of clypeus, labrum, under-surface 
{parts of metasternum black), and appendages (apical two- 
thirds of antennae and middle of front tibiae infuscated) more 
or less reddish, scutellum obscurely diluted with red. 

Head with a small median impression; with rather 
numerous punctures and transverse wrinkles between-eyes, 
towards base with sparse punctures; clypeus finely rugose and 
with some large punctures, troth ora & not much wider than 
long, basal two-thirds almost parallel-sided, front angles 
rounded of! and unarmed; witli scattered punctures of 
moderate size, becoming very small in front. Elytra suboblong, 
parallel-sided to near apex, much wider than prothorax ; with 
rows of punctures, fairly largo about suture and shoulders, 
very small elsewhere, and disappearing posteriorly. Flanks 
of proxtrrnvm with feeble transverse striation, and with some . 
large punctures at base. Front of ft morn lightly dentate; 
claws each with a large basal appendix. Length, 7h inm. 

Hah .—Queensland : Cairns. Type (unique) in Macleay 
Museum. 

The outlines of this and of the following species are much 
as in mine rat a , but, apart from the different colours, the 
deep cephalic impression and conspicuously striated flanks of 
prosternum of that species should prevent them from being 
confounded together. 

Rhypatuda tf.traspti.ota, n. sp. 

PI. vi., fig. 46. 

Bright flavous-red ; antennae with apical two-thirds infus¬ 
cated, elytra with four large blackish spots. 

IIrad with a rather feeble median line ; with fine wrinkles 
and numerous distinct punctures between eyes, both becoming 
more numerous on clypeus, but towards base without wrinkles, 
and the punctures rather sparsely distributed. Frothorax 
rather lightly transverse, sides feebly rounded, front angles 
unarmed; with scattered punctures of moderate size; becoming 
very small in front. Elytra with outlines and punctures much 
as on preceding species. Flanks of prosternnm with fine trans¬ 
verse striation, base rugose. Front femora distinctly dentate, 
the others very feebly so; claws each with a large basal appen¬ 
dix. Length, 7 mm. 

Hah .—Queensland: Cairns. Type (unique) in Macleay 
Museum. 

The spots on each elytron do not quite extend to the side 
or suture, the basal one is the smaller, is transverse and does 
not include ihe shoulder, the subapical one is longer than wide, 
jagged on its front edge and rounded on its hind one. 



Rhyparida vui.nerata, n. sp. 

Bright-castaneous; a wide, irregular prothoracic fascia 
(interrupted in middle and nearer base than apex), elytra 
(part of base, sides, and apex all narrowly exoepted), a spot 
on each side of meso- and of metasternum, tibiae, most of tarsi 
and of antennae black or blackish. 

Head with fairly large and deep basal punctures, becom¬ 
ing smaller in front, transversely wrinkled between eyes; with 
a deep medio-frontal impression ; clypeus with large punctures 
and transversely wrinkled. Eyes prominent, of moderate size 
and widely separated. Prothorax not twice as wide as the 
median length, angles feebly armed; with irregularly distri¬ 
buted punctures, varying from minute (where at first the sur¬ 
face appears to be impunctate) to large; an irregular oblique 
impression towards each side. Elytra oblong, much wider than 
prothorax ; with rows of punctures, large close to scutellum 
but smaller elsewhere, and almost disappearing posteriorly, 
except about suture and sides. Flanks of prosternvm with 
conspicuous striae throughout, but many of the striae oblique 
even near the apex. Metasternum finely transversely striated ; 
towards the sides and the episterna with conspicuous punctures. 
Front femora distinctly dentate ; claws each with a wide basal 
appendix. Length, 8 mm. 

Hah —Northern Territory (J. P. Tepper). Type (unique), 
L 3412. 

An unusually distinct species. The medio-frontal impres¬ 
sion of the head is unusually deep, although rather narrow. 

Rhyparida alcyone, n. sp. 

Flavo-castaneous, some parts slightly paler than others. 

Head shagrecned ; with moderately dense, small punctures, 
becoming sparse in front; with a narrow medio-frontal impres¬ 
sion feebly, or not at all, connected with base; clypeus with 
fairly large and moderately dense punctures, posterior suture 
not defined, but sometimes with distinct punctures. Eyes 
fairly large and widely separated. Froth orax at base rather 
more than twice as wide as the median length, all angles 
armed; with sparse and very small punctures. Elytra sub¬ 
oblong, not much but distinctly wider than prothorax; with 
rows of rather large punctures, becoming smaller towards, but 
still very distinct to apex; interstices with small scattered 
punctures. Flanks of prosternum with a few oblique basal 
striae. Femora edentate; claws bifid. Length, 611-74 mm. 

Hah .—Northern Territory: Darwin (G. F. Hill's No. 150, 
and H. H. D. Griffith); Queensland: Cairns (A. M. Lea); 
North-western Australia: Roebuck Bay (C. French). Type, 
I. 3078. 
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This and the two following species I cannot structurally 
distinguish from limbatipcnni h (of which two more or lesa 
constant forms are already known), but the strikingly different 
plan of colouration warrants them being described as new, 
even if the names eventually have to be regarded as varietal. 
The present one is distinguished from piceitarm (apart from 
colour) by its larger size, slightly more convex form, larger 
eyes, and more shining prothorax. From the description of 
pallida by its larger size and entirely pale antennae and under¬ 
surface. From the pale form of dimidiata its elytral punctures 
distinct to apex will readily distinguish it. One specimen from 
Cairns has the knees, tibiae, and tarsi rather deeply infuscated, 
and the elytral punctures rather lightly so. Another from 
Roebuck Bay has the elytra and appendages (knees ex¬ 
cepted) conspicuously flavous. 

Rhyparida mediorufa, n. sp. 

Pl. vi., fig. 47. 

Reddish-castaneous; elytra (a wide sutural space, some¬ 
times disappearing posteriorly, and the margins excepted) and 
most of legs black or blackish; parts of under-surfaco and of 
antennae infuscated (sometimes rather feebly so), palpi flavous. 
Length, 6-7£ mm. 

Hah.— Queensland: Coen River (W. D. Dodd). Type, 
I. 3063. 

The six specimens before me have almost identical mark¬ 
ings, except that on some of them the pale sutural portion of 
the elytra is continued to the apex, whilst on others it 
terminates before same. 

Rhyparida atra, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 96. 

Black; parts of head, and occasionally other parts, 
obscurely reddish or testaceous; palpi and a variable portion 
of antennae flavous. Length, 6-7 mm. 

Tlab .—Queensland (British Museum, from F. F. Dodd), 
Charters Towers (Blackburn's collection), Cairns district (B. 
Allen and A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3088. 

In colour like the black variety of dimidiata , but elytral 
punctures and striae quite conspicuous to apex. Some speci¬ 
mens (except for the labrum, antennae, and palpi) are entirely 
black, but on the majority of them the clypeus and a space 
behind same (usually triangularly encroached upon in the 
middle) and the claw joints are usually paler, occasionally also 

( 53 ) This and the Cairns specimen are the only ones I have 
seen from outside of the Northern Territory, where the species 
appears to be abundant. 
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the elytral epipleurae and parts of the under-surfacc are very 
obscurely diluted with red. 

Rhypahida dec ip lens, n. sp, 

PI. vii., fig. 98. 

Black; parts of head, of under-surface, and of appendages 
more or less obscurely diluted with red, palpi paler. 

Head with fairly dense but rather small punctures, 
becoming coarser and more irregular on elypeus; with a short, 
medio-frontal impression. Eyes large, separation slightly 
more than the transverse diameter of an eye. Prothorax 
about twice as wide as the median length, angles acutely 
armed ; with fairly dense but not very large punctures, becoming 
larger towards sides. Elytra distinctly wider than prothorax, 
shoulders prominent; with rows of rather large punctures, 
becoming slightly smaller posteriorly ; interstices with numer¬ 
ous minute punctures, and in places with a few large ones. 
Flanks of yrosternvm with some feeble striae about base and 
near coxae. Femora edentate ; claws almost simple. Length, 
7A-8A mm. 

Hah. — Queensland : Coen River; North-western Austra¬ 
lia: Derby (W. D. Dodd), King Sound (Blackburn's collec¬ 
tion) ; Northern Territory: Adelaide River (British Museum). 
Type, 1. 3065. 

Tn appeararu-e close to the preceding species, but the eyes 
considerably larger, punctures distinctly larger, and the claws 
very different. On the present species each claw-joint is ter¬ 
minated by two claws, at first sight appearing simple, but 
really each with a feeble appendix; on the preceding species 
each claw-joint is terminated by four distinct claws, of which, 
however, the median ones are much smaller than the others. 
The elytral punctures and striae readily distinguish from the 
black variety of dimidiata. The eyes are almost as large and 
the prothoracic punctures are almost as coarse as on yuncAu - 
lata: but the edentate femora will distinguish from the black 
variety of that species. On several of the interstices (but on 
all the specimens before me always on the second, fourth, and 
sixth) there are some very large punctures, quite as large as 
in the adjacent rows, and by this character alone the species 
may be readily distinguished from all the other black Aus¬ 
tralian species of the genus. The labrum, basal joints of 
antennae, and the palpi are not dark on any of the specimens 
before me, but except for these no parts are conspicuously pale, 
and at first glance the whole insect appears to be deep black. 
On two specimens the medio-fiontal impression is connected 
with the base of the head by a feebly elevated line; on two 
■others by an impunctate, but not elevated, line. 
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Rhyparida carteri, n. sp. 

Of a dingy castaneous-brown, some parts obscurely infus- 
cated. 

Head rather wide, median line well defined in front, but 
not traceable to base; behind clypeal suture with minute 
punctures; clypeus with rather dense and fairly large, deep 
punctures. Prothorax about thrice as wide as long, sides 
rather strongly rounded; with numerous punctures of moderate 
size, but becoming sparse and small towards all margins. 
Elytra wide, with unusually wide lateral margins ; vrith regular 
rows of fairly large punctures, becoming smaller but in well- 
defined striae posteriorly. Flanks of •prmtrrnum not striated. 
Frniora edentate: claws bifid. Length, 7£-8 mm. 

Huh .—Northern Queensland (British Museum and It. J. 
Carter). Type, I. 3620. 

A large depressed species, rendered very distinct by the 
wide elytral margins; each of these from the shoulder almost 
to the apex is considerably wider than any of the adjacent 
interstices. In general appearance it is fairly close to some 
of the more depressed forms of brevilinrata , but on that species 
the elytral margins, even at their widest, are decidedly nar¬ 
rower than any of the adjacent interstices. Tn the table it 
is associated with alryonr and /uwosuturalis, but it is not at 
all close to either of those species, and the elytral margins 
should prevent it from being confused with any other of the 
genus; the elytra are widest at about one-third from the apex, 
but if the margins were excluded they would be widest across 
the shoulders. Of the three specimens under examination 
one has vague remnants of prothoracic spots, but on the others 
even these are not traceable. 

Rhypartda r aerulei pknnis, n. sp. 

Brassy or brassy-blue; head, prothorax, scutellum, and 
parts of under-surface shagroened ; elytra deep metallic-blue, 
labrum, palpi (black tips excepted), basal portion of antennae 
and legs (black tarsi excepted) more or less reddish. 

IIrad with feeble and indistinct punctures, becoming 
larger, but still of small size, on clypeus ; medio-frontal impres¬ 
sion short, disconnected, and usually rather feeble. Eyes of 
moderate size, prominent and widely separated. Pjofhora.r 
at base not twice the median length, but fully twice across 
middle, all angles armed ; with sparse and minute punctures. 
Elytra suboblong, considerably wider than prothorax ; with 
rows of large punctures, becoming smaller towards, but distinct 
to apex, and coarser about basal fourth (except towards suture) 
than elsewhere; interstices with sparse and minute punctures. 
Flanks of protfrmum with remnants of striation about base 
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and near coxae. Femora edentate; claws bifid. Length, 
5£-6£ mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Somerset (L. M. d'Albertis), Bowen 
(Aug. Simson), Charters Towers (Blackburn's collection), 
Cairns (E. W. Ferguson, H. Hacker, and A. M. Lea); North¬ 
western Australia: Roebuck Bay (C. French); Northern Ter¬ 
nary: Port Essington (British Museum). Type, I. 3055. 

In general appearance strikingly close to vnifortnis , but 
prothorax shagreened, head with the median impression very 
faint, and the clypeus not distinctly separated from the face. 
These differences are quite conspicuous on many specimens of 
both species in the Museum; but the colours and variations 
of same are so similar as to suggest a doubt of their specific 
distinctness. The head, prothorax, and scut ell um are usually 
brassy-black or brassy-green, but occasionally shade off to 
deep-blue or even purple; the elytra are usually of a deep blue, 
but occasionally are almost black or deep purple. Three speci¬ 
mens have brassy elytra with a vague greenish gloss, and have 
the legs (and one even has the antennae) almost entirely dark. 
One of the British Museum specimens was labelled (without 
doubt in error) as from South Australia. 

Rhvparida flavolatera, n. sp. 

PI. vi., fig. 48. 

Black; labrum, sides, and apex of elytra, palpi, base of 
antennae, and legs (knees and tarsi excepted) flavous. 

//tad shagreened; with dense and rather small punctures, 
becoming much larger on clypeus; medio-frontal impression 
short and deep, connected with the (usually well-defined) 
clypeal suture. Eyes of moderate size and widely separated. 
Prof/iora.t about once and one-half as wide as long, all angles 
distinctly armed; with small and not very dense punctures on 
disc, becoming slightly larger towards sides. Elytra suboblong, 
considerably wider than prothorax; with rows of large punc¬ 
tures, becoming much smaller posteriorly ; interstices with very 
sparse and minute punctures. Flanks of prostermim without 
distinct striation. Femora edentate; claws bifid, the inner 
ones acute and much smaller than the others. Length, 

mm. 

Hah .—North-western Australia (Blackburn's collection). 
Roebuck Bay (C. French and H. H. D. Qriffith); Queensland 
(British Museum, from Aug. Simson). Type, I. 3060. 

The twenty-four specimens before me all agree in the pale 
border to the elytra being continuous throughout, but at the 
apex it dilates so that the major portion of the apical slope 
is occupied, and it is sometimes irregularly advanced for a 
short distance on each side of the suture. The pale borders 
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are suggestive of approximation to fulvolhnbata , but the black 
has nowhere a metallic gloss, the prothoracic punctures 
although small are quite distinct, and the clytral punctures 
are considerably smaller than on that species, especially pos¬ 
teriorly. There are two specimens in the Macleay Museum, 
labelled as from New South Wales. 

RhYPARIDA TRIANGITLIFERA, 11. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 49. 

Flavo-castaneous; palpi flavous, elytra with a large basal 
blotch and a triangular post-median one, meso- and meta- 
sternum (wholly or in parts) and legs (femora, except knees, 
and claw-joints excepted) black. 

/had , with rather small and sparse punctures, more 
sharply defined but not much larger on clypeus; with a short, 
deep, medio-frontal impression, touching tlm (rather ill- 
defined) clypeal suture, and connected with the base by a 
fedbly elevated line. Eyes fairly large, prominent, and widely 
sepa rated. I* rot haras across middle about twice the median 
length, all angles armed; with minute, scattered punctures* 
Elytra suboblong, distinctly wider than protliorax; with rows 
of fairly large punctures, becoming much smaller posteriorly; 
interstices with sparse and minute punctures Flanks of 
prosternum striated about base and near coxae. Femora eden¬ 
tate; daws bifid. Length, min. 

Hah .—Queensland : Cairns district (E. Allen and A. M. 
Lea). Type, I. 3421. 

It will possibly be eventually found that this form repre¬ 
sents but one of a trimorphic (perhaps polymorphic) species 
T cannot structurally distinguish it from mac uliroll is or 
tnauftr*!, and yet the markings of all three forms are quite 
sharply defined, and although there are numerous forms of 
each before me I have seen none with intermediate mark¬ 
ings.* 53 ) But in any case it seems desirable (as Blackburn 
considered with master si) that the present form should have a 
name. The large basal blotch extends on each side to about, 
the sixth or seventh row of punctures, with the hind angles 
acute; the post-median triangle is of irregular shape and 
usually has a short sutural extension towards the basal blotch. 
On two specimens it is obscurely connected with the basal 
blotch along the suture; one of these specimens has a feeble 
spot on each side of prothorax, the other has three conspicuous 
ones, of which the median one is much larger than the others; 

(54) The majority of the specimens were taken by myself in the 
Cairns district, but ns T saw none in cop. % no record was made at 
the time. 

(36) In Jimhatipenfiis and herbacta there are at least two 
sharply defined forms, and in dimidtata at least three. 
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but 9even others have the prothorax immaculate. The elytral 
punctures become very small posteriorly, but on some speci¬ 
mens each is surrounded by a watery ring, so that, at a glance, 
the punctures appear to be large and of almost even size 
throughout, but when the elytra are examined so that the 
apical punctures are clearly visible they are seen to be very 
small. 

Rhyparida mediovittata, n. sp. 

PI. vii., figs, 50 and 51. 

Flavous; head and prothorax reddish-flavous, the latter 
with a conspicuous black spot on each side; each elytron with 
a black irregular vitta, extending along the middle from near 
the base to about the apical fourth, the two sometimes con¬ 
nected by a narrow fascia across the basal fifth; tarsi and 
knees usually slightly infuscated. 

// end shagreened ; with very indistinct punctures, except 
on dypeus, where they are fairly dense and sharply defined : 
with a narrow inedio-frontal impression, touching the rather 
ill-defined clypeal suture. Eyes large, prominent, and rather 
widely separated. Prothnra.r across middle almost thrice the 
median length, all angles armed; with minute and not very 
dense punctures. Elytra parallel-sided to beyond the middle, 
distinctly wider than prothorax; with rows of punctures 
of moderate size, becoming very small postcriorlv ; interstices 
with very minute punctures. Flanks of vrosternnm feebly 
striated about base only. Femora edentate; claws feebly 
appendiculate. Length, 4-4$ mm. 

Hah. —North-western Australia: Fortescue River and 
Derbv (W. D. Dodd); Northern Territory: Batchelor (G. F. 
Hill’s No. 237). Type, T. 3072 

A small and very conspicuously marked species; each 
villa sends out an inner spur at the basal third, and on three 
of the twelve specimens before me these meet at the suture; 
on these .specimens also the suture is narrowly infuscated. Of 
the other species with the prothorax conspicuously biinaculate, 
mandicoHi* is much larger, more convex, elytral markings 
very different, and hind femora minutely dentate. Brrrifineata 
is also much larger, and with very different elytral markings. 
The claws, except on very close examination, appear to be 
quite simple. 

Rhyparida insulicola, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 52. 

Flavous; some small spots on upper-surface and parts of 
under surface black. 

Head with well-defined punctures at sides of base, absent 
between there and clypeal suture, and dense and well-defined 
on clypeus; with a narrow and deep medio-frontal impression, 
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touching the well-defined clypeal suture. Eyes of moderate 
size, prominent, and widely separated. Prothorax about twice 
as wide as the median length, front angles unarmed; with 
coarse punctures, not very dense on middle, but crowded on 
sides. Elytra parallel-sided to beyond the middle, very little 
wider than prothorax at its widest; with rows of large punc¬ 
tures, rapidly becoming smaller, and almost disappearing 
before apex. Flanks of yrn&ternum rather strongly striated 
about base, and moderately about middle, but not elsewhere. 
Femora minutely dentate ; claws bifid. Length, 3? mm. 

flah. —Darnley Island (H. Elgner). Type (unique), T. 
3451. 

The lateral punctures of the prothorax are coarser than on 
any other species in the Museum. On the type the elytral 
punctures appear to be very large, even to the apex, but this 
is due to watery rings: at the base they are really large, but 
posteriorly (as impressions) they almost disappear. There is 
a small black spot on each side of prothorax, on each 
elytron there is a postmedian one on the third interstice, one 
on each shoulder, and some irregular ones on the sides behind 
same, on each femur there is a small spot, the sterna (except 
part of prosternum) and base of abdomen are blackish. 

RhYPAIUDA VAR1IPKNN1S, n. Sp. 

PI. vii. f figs. 53 and 54. 

Black and flavous. 

Head more convex than usual: with fairly dense, well- 
defined punctures, becoming slightly deuscr and larger on 
clypeus; medio-frontal impression feeble or absent, clypeal 
suture feeble. Eyes comparatively small, prominent, and 
widely separated. Protlmra.r not much wider than long, sides 
subangulate nt basal third, front angles unarmed: with dense 
and large punctures, smaller in middle than elsewhere. Elytra 
briefly suboblong, much wider than prothorax; with rows of 
largo punctures almost, or quite, disappearing posteriorly. 
Planks of yraxicnntm with dense and large punctures Femora 
minutely dentate; notches of hind tibiae rather feeble, claws 
each with a large basal appendix. Length, 2-2 \ mm. 

Hah .— Melville Island (W. I). Dodd). Type, I. 3099. 

The conspicuous punctures on the prosternuni, although 
not unique in the genus, together with the small size, should 
render the species easy of recognition. There are two speci¬ 
mens in the Museum, differing strikingly in the colours of 
elytra, but quite evidently belonging to but one species. They 
have the head and prothorax black, with a brassy or brassy- 
green gloss, under-surface black, antennae flavous at base, but 
infuscated outwardly, and legs entirely flavous. On one the 
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elytra are entirely black, except for a small, isosceles, flavous 
triangle on each side of base. On the other the elytra are 
flavous, except for a vitta on each side (invisible from above), 
the suture and a curved mark attached to same near base; 
it appears also to have rows of very large punctures distinct 
to apex, but posteriorly this is due to waterlogging; from 
certain directions the punctures, as impressed points, are seen 
to be almost or quite absent, exactly as on the darker specimen. 

A specimen from Adelaide River (in the British Museum) 
has the elytra red, except for a narrow black sutural vitta. 

RhYPARIDA HALTICOIDES, n, Sp. 

Black, upper-surface with a coppery gloss; appendages, 
labrum, and sometimes the throat and tip of abdomen, red. 

Head with rather dense and sharply-inmressed punctures 
of moderate size, becoming larger and more crowded on 
clypeus; with a narrow medio-frontal impression, touching the 
very feeble elypoal suture. Eyes large, prominent, and widely 
separated. Prothorax across middle more than twice the 
median length, sides strongly rounded, front angles almost 
unarmed; with dense and not very small, sharply-defined 
punctures. Elytra parallel-sided to beyond the middle, dis¬ 
tinctly but not much wider than prothorax ; with rows of large 
punctures, suddenly becoming much smaller, some rows com¬ 
pletely absent from apical slope ; interstices with sparse and 
very minute punctures. Flanks of prasterrwfn with dense 
and rai her coarse punctures, in places becoming longitudinally 
confluent. Femora minutely dentate; claws each with a stout 
basal appendix. Length, 3J-4J mm. 

Nab .—New South Wales: Illawarra, Gosford, Kurrajong, 
Blue Mountains, Mount Irvine (II. J. Carter), Mount 
Kosciusko (W. E. Raymond), Jenolan (J. 0. Wiburd), Armi- 
dalo, Mount Victoria, Sydney, National Park (A. M. Lea), 
Nowra (Macleay Museum); Victoria: Gisborne (H. H. t). 
Griffith from G. Lyell), Nelson, Castlemaine. Dividing Range, 
Victorian Alps (Blackburn's collection): South Australia: 
(Macleay Museum), Kangaroo Island (J. G. O. Tepper). 
Type, I. 3399. 

In general appearance, at first glance, strikingly like many 
species of Armpoda of the Haiti rides. 

Two specimens from the Blue Mountains (E. W. Ferguson) 
possibly belong to this species, but they are rather more convex 
and have the punctures on the flanks of the prosternum much 
less numerous (quite absent from some parts), the prothorax 
with the punctures smaller and with the sides rather angularly 
dilated in the middle. In the table they would *be placed with 
the dark variety of dimidiata , but they are much smaller than 
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any specimen of that species in the Miiseum, and the punctures 
on the pronotum are more distinct; their convexity is about 
midway between that of halticokle # and of dimidiaia. 

Rhyfarida TnoriCA, n. sp. 

PI. vii., ftgs. 55-57. 

Colours and markings variable. 

Head rather convex; with rather small and not very 
dense punctures, becoming larger and denser on clypeus; 
medio-frontal impression narrow and rather feeble, or moder¬ 
ately well defined. Eyes fairly large, very prominent, and 
widely separated. Profhorax across middle about twice the 
median length, front angles unarmed ; with dense and fairly 
large punctures, smaller on disc than elsewhere. Elytra short, 
at base not much wider than prothorax, sides feebly dilated to 
beyond ihe middle ; with rows of fairly large punctures, becom¬ 
ing smaller towards but quite distinct to apex ; interstices more 
convex than usual, the one starting from each shoulder rather 
acutely elevated for some distance; a vague depression across 
basal third, but not extending to sides or suture. Flanks of 
prosternnm feebly striated about base. Femora very minutely 
dentate; claws bifid. Length, 21-3 mm. 

If ah.— Queensland : Bundaberg (Blackburn’s collection), 
Inniafail (C. French), Cairns district (Macleay Museum and 
A. M. Lea), Torres Straits (If. J. Carter). Type, I. 3098. 

A small, wide, and extremely variable species, with rather 
coarse punctures. The elytra appear to have a longitudinal 
carina starting from each shoulder and continued for a short 
distance backward, parallel with the margin. The species is 
so abundant, and there are so many forms of it, that it is not 
desirable to describe more than some of theso ; from the first the 
type has been selected. 

1. Head and prothorax reddish, elytra flavous, a large 
subtriangular infuscate blotch about sou tell um, and a large 
rounded similarly-coloured median one on each elytron, ob¬ 
scurely connected with the side; under-surface more or less 
infuscated, appendages flavous. This form graduates by slight 
steps to Form 2 on the pale side, and to Form 3 on the dark 
side. 

2. Entirely pale-flavous; head, prothorax, scutellum, and 
a space about same slightly more reddish than other parts. 
Some specimens have the legs and abdomen almost white. 

3. Entirely black, except that the head is sometimes of 
a dull-red, with a subtriangular infuscate basal’ blotch, that 
parts of antennae are obscurely reddish, and that the palpi 
tarsi, and sometimes parts of the tibiae, are flavous. 
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Form 1 gradually changes to Form 3 by the basal and 
median spots of the elytra gradually becoming conjoined and 
dilating till they approach the sides and suture, these also 
becoming black. On an occasional specimen the prothorax is 
dull-red mottled with black; one specimen (except for parte 
of the appendages) is entirely of a lurid red. 

RHYrAUIDA OVATA, n. sp. 

Blackish-brown; head, front margin of prothorax, 
shoulders and apical fourth of elytra (suture excepted), and 
appendages castaneous or flavous. 

11 end with rather small and sparse punctures on clypeus, 
almost or quite absent elsewhere; medio-frontal impression 
rather feeble and disconnected. Eyes moderately large, pro¬ 
minent, and widely separated. P rot borax more than thrice 
as wide as long, apical angles unarmed ; with fairly numerous 
punctures of rather small size, and becoming smaller on disc. 
Elytra short, not much wider than prothorax, sides feebly 
dilated to beyond the middle; with rows of punctures of 
moderate size, becoming much smaller posteriorly. Flanks of 
prostrrnum feebly striated about base. Femora edentate; 
daws bifid. Length, 2^ mm. 

71ah .—Northern Queensland (Blackburn’s collection). 
Type, I. 3101. 

Tn markings almost identical with some specimens of the 
preceding species, but with very much smaller punctures, pro¬ 
thorax more transverse, elytra without the conspicuously 
thickened post-humeral interstice, striation of elytra very 
feeble, even towards the base, and absent posteriorly, although 
the rows of punctures may be traced almost to the apex. At 
a glance the outlines appear to be perfectly oval. A specimen 
in the Macleay Museum (from Cairns) differs in being larger 
(3 mm.), head and apex of prothorax darker, and the dark 
elytral markings almost disconnected, so that there appears to 
be a large scutellar blotch (continued some distance along 
suture), and a large blotch on eacli side. 

Ruypaiuim basipennes, n. sp. 

Reddish-castaneous; elytra (extreme base flavous and apex 
obscurely diluted with red excepted) and abdomen black: 
antennae with basal joints pale, the others blackish ; legs more 
or less flavous, tarsi somewhat darker. 

Head with minute and ill-defined punctures, more sharply 
defined, but still very small, on clypeus; medio-frontal impres¬ 
sion mther feeble, touching the ill-defined clypeal suture, and 
connected with the base by a very feeble elevation. Eyes com¬ 
paratively small, prominent, and widely separated. Prothorax 
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shagreened and impunctate, or almost so; base about twice the 
median length, sides rather strongly rounded and widest near 
base, front angles acutely armed. Elytra slightly wider than 
prothorax, sides feebly dilated to beyond the middle; with 
rows of fairly large punctures, becoming much smaller pos¬ 
teriorly. Flanks of pros tr mum lightly striatod, but not to 
apex. Fmi ora very feebly dentate; claws bifid. Length, 
4-4J mm. 

flub .—Northern Queensland (Blackburn’s collection and 
II. J. Carter), Cairns district (A. M. Lea). Type, T. 3071. 

The degree of infuscation of the legs is not alike on any 
two of the five specimens before me: on one the metastermun 
is somewhat infuscated in the middle; on another parts of the 
elytral epipleurae and of the abdomen are diluted with red ; 
the scutellum is blackish. On the type, the striatinn of the 
prosternum is fairly distinct, although not continuous; but 
on the others it is so faint (except at base) that it could fairly 
be regarded as absent. On four of the specimens extremely 
small femoral teeth are present, but the other anpears to be 
without such. 

RHYrAKIDA SKMtNTGRA, 11. Sp. 

Reddish-castaneous; elytra, mesosternum, metasternum, 
and abdomen black, antennae slightly infuscated towards the 
apex. 

IItad almost impunctate, even on clypeus ; with a short 
medio-frontal impression, touching a well-defined clypcal 
suture, the latter straight in middle, but towards each side 
obliquely directed to hind margin of eye. Eyes fairly large, 
very prominent, and widely separated. F rot kora.r across 
middle about twice as wide as median length, sides strongly 
rounded, front angles unarmed ; with small and rather dense 
punctures. Elytra scarcely wider than middle of protlmrax; 
with rows of fairly large punctures, rapidly becoming smaller, 
and (except that a few small, irregularly-placed ones are pre¬ 
sent) disappearing from apical slope. Flanks of prosit mum 
non-striated. Ftmo/a scarcely visibly dentate; claws bifid. 
Length, 3-3^ mm. 

llab. -Queensland: Coen River (W. D Dodd). Type, 
I. 3070. 

A small species, with colours somewhat as in the preceding 
one, but prothorax considerably larger in proportion, shining, 
with small and dense but distinct punctures, apical angles 
unarmed, sides more strongly rounded, scutellum red, elytra 
entirely dark, and metasternum, as well as the abdomen, black. 
A second specimen (from Mackey, R. E. Turner) agrees so well 
with the type in all details of colour and sculpture, except of 
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the head/ 66 ' that I am averse to regarding it as distinct; it* 
head, however, is shagreened, has small but distinct punctures, 
becoming larger and fairly dense on clypeus, medio-frontal 
impression feeble and disconnected, and posterior suture of 
clypeus absent. The type is a male, the Mackay specimen a 
female, but the differences mentioned are probably not sexual. 

Rhypatuda semiflava, n. sp. 

Flavous; elytra (extreme base obscurely diluted with red)„ 
scutellum, mesosternum, metasternum, and abdomen black; 
apical half of antennae infuscated. 

Ih W with fairly dense and well-defined punctures about 
base, becoming sparser towards front, and then somewhat 
coarser and denser on clypeus; medio-frontal impression rather 
shallow. Eyes not very large, very prominent, and widely 
separated. Prothorax about twice as wide as long, front 
angles lightly armed; with moderately dense and rather small 
punctures, becoming slightly denser and larger on sides. Elytra 
across shoulders somewhat wider than prothorax, sides dilated 
to beyond the middle; with rows of fairly large punctures, 
becoming much smaller towards but traceable to apex. Flanks 
of pro*ternum striated only about extreme base. Femora very 
minutely dentate; claws bifid. Length, 3 mm. 

llab. —Queensland: Mount Tambourine (A. M. Lea). 
Type (unique), I. 3069. 

A small species, in general appearance closo to the two 
preceding ones, and in shape almost intermediate, but dis¬ 
tinguished from both by the much more distinct cephalic punc¬ 
tures, and the rows of elytral punctures more distinct to the 
apex. From basipemus it is further distinguished by the more 
shining prothorax, with more rounded sides, and very distinct 
punctures, and by its black metasternum. From Keminigra by 
the prothorax with more conspicuous punctures, the front 
angles armed, and by the black scutellum. 

Rhyparida humeralis, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 58. 

Picoous-brown, sometimes almost black; head, shoulders, 
and apical third of elytra (except suture) and appendages of 
a dingy-tlavous or testaceous, 

If rad with scarcely visible punctures, except on clypeus, 
where they are small but sharply defined; medio-frontal im¬ 
pressions short and disconnected; clypeal suture distinct at 

(56) Its elytra, however, are slightly dilated to beyond the- 
middle, and on the type they ar# parallel-sided; probably a sexual 
difference. 
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sides, scarcely (or not at all) traceable across middle. Eyes 
large, prominent, and widely separated. Prothorax shagreened 
and feebly, or not at all, punctate: more than twice as wide 
as long, front angles distinctly armed. Elytra moderately 
long, distinctly wider than prothorax, sides feebly dilated to 
beyond the middle; with rows of fairly large punctures, be¬ 
coming much smaller posteriorly. Flanks of prosternum, feebly 
striated on base and sides, but not to apex. Hind femora very 
minutely dentate; claws bifid. Length, 2J-3J mm. 

TJab. —Queensland: Coen River (W. D. Dodd), Cairns 
district (11. Hacker and A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3423. 

In size, colour, and general appearance strikingly like 
some forms of apicnlis , but prothorax shagreened and with 
scarcely traceable punctures, sides of prostemum not longi¬ 
tudinally striated, and eyes more prominent and less close 
together. On some specimens the pale apical portion of elytra 
is quite sharply defined, occasionally appearing as an oblique 
spot on each side; on others it is very little darker than the 
adjacent parts: on the latter specimens the shoulders are also 
not well defined, and the legs and antennae are of a rather 
dingy colour, the antennae are sometimes of uniform 
colour, hut are usually darker towards the apex. Some 
small specimens are almost entirely of a smoky-brown. ‘One 
specimen (the only one from the Coen River) is of a lurid 
reddish-brown, with the scutellum, elytra, and all the appen¬ 
dages of a dingy-flavous. On some specimens the prothorax 
appears to be entirely without punctures, but on others some 
very small ones are to be seen. 

Rhyparida vaoans, n. sp. 

Flavo-castaneous; labrum, tips of palpi, apical half of 
antehnao, and tarsi darker; elytra flavous. 

Head wider than usual; with small and fairly distinct 
puncturos at sides of base and on clypeus, sparser or absent 
elsewhere; medio-frontal impression short and disconnected, 
clypeal suture sometimes traceable at sides, but not across 
middle. Eyes small and widely separated. Prothorax about 
thrice as wide as long, front angles unarmed; punctures 
moderately ,dense and small, becoming denser and larger on 
sides. Elytra short, not much wfder than prothorax, sides 
feebly dilated to beyond the middle; with rows of unusually 
small punctures, disappearing (except close to suture and sides) 
on apical slope. Flanks of prostemum striated about base, but 
not elsewhere. Femora scarcely visibly, if at all, dentate; 
claws feebly appendiculate. Length, 3-4 mm. 

Hab .—Queensland: Cunnamulla (H. Hardcastle) ; New 
South Wales: Wentworth (Mill Cudmore): Victoria (H. H. 
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D. Griffith), Sea Lake (J. C. Goudie, Noe. 384 and 610); 
South Australia (Macleay Museum): Quorn, Port Lincoln 
(Blackburn’s collection); Western Australia: GeraJdton 
(Blackburn’s collection, from W. Meyrick). Type, I. 3126. 

Tho shape of the prothorax and its punctures to a certain 
extent are somewhat as on commutabilis , but the head (includ¬ 
ing the eyes) and the elytra and legs are very different. The 
apical parts of the antennae vary from but feebly infuscated 
to deep black, the legs are occasionally almost black, the 
metasternum and abdomen (or the former only) are sometimes 
darker than the rest of the under-surface; one specimen has 
a very dark (but not black) head. The elytral punctures are 
unusually small, and with the striae scarcely defined, even at 
the base. The punctures on the heads of the smaller speci¬ 
mens are sometimes rather more defined than on the larger 
ones, and on a few specimens there are fairly distinct ones 
between the clypeus and base. 

Rhypaiuda pallidula, n. sp. 

Flavous; apical half (or more) of antennae infuscated. 

[lead with fairly dense and distinct punctures, denser 
and larger on clypeus, and sparser and smaller between eyes 
than elsewhere ; medio-frontal impression rather feeble, and 
feebly connected with base by a scarcely elevated line. Eyes 
rather small, very prominent, and widely separated. Prothorax 
about twice as wide as the median length, front angles very 
feebly, or not at all, armed ; with rather dense and somewhat 
small punctures, becoming more crowded and larger on sides. 
Elytra rather short, not much wider than prothorax; with 
rows of fairly large punctures, becoming much smaller but not 
disappearing posteriorly. Flanks of prosternum transversely 
striated about base. Femora very minutely dentate; claws 
bifid. Length, 3 mm. 

Hah.— Queensland: Mount Tambourine (A. M. Lea). 
Type, I. 3431. 

In general appearance close to the pallid form of tropica , 
but longer and less compact, elytra with less conspicuous punc¬ 
tures and striae posteriorly, without the conspicuously thick¬ 
ened post-humeral interstice, etc. In size and shape it is fairly 
close to semifiava , but apart from the very different colours 
the prothorax is slightly different at apex, the elytra are not 
dilated posteriorly, and the punctures are not quite the same. 
Of the two specimens in the Museum one has the under-surface 
of uniform colour, but on the other parts of the metasternum 
and of the abdomen are infuspated. 
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Rhyparida fuscosutitralis, n. sp. 

Flavous; suture and apical two-thirds of antennae 
infuscated. 

Head with fairly dense but small punctures about base, 
becoming scarcely visible between eyes, but moderately large 
and numerous on clypeus; medio-frontal impression narrow 
and well-defined. Eyes fairly large, prominent, and widely 
separated. Prothorasr about thrice as wide as long, all angles 
distinctly armed ; punctures rather small but sharply defined. 
Elytra not much wider than prothorax, sides gently rounded; 
with regular rows of fairly large punctures, becoming slightly 
smaller posteriorly; interstices gently convex throughout, with 
minute scattered punctures. Flanks of profitemum vaguely 
striated about base. Femora very minutely dentate; claws 
bifid. Length, 3f mm. 

Hub. —Queensland: Mount Tambourine (A. M. Lea) 
Type (unique), I. 3114. 

In some respects close to commit fabilis, but slightly more 
elongate, and prothoraeie punctures somewhat larger than on 
most specimens of that species; but readily distinguished by 
the elytra: on these the punctures, and striae in which they 
are placed, are quite strong to the apex, being scarcely less 
pronounced there than they are at the base. 

Rhyparida bivitticollis, n. sp. 

()f a rather dingy-ilavous; a rather wide vitta on each 
side of middle of prothorax, scutellum, a wide sutural 
vitta becoming narrow posteriorly, most of sterna, sides of 
abdomen, and apical portion of antennae more or less deeply 
infuscated. 

Head rather narrow, median line distinct but short and 
entirely free; punctures minute, except on clypeus, where they 
are distinct and moderately dense. Prothorasr not twice as 
wide as long, sides strongly rounded, all angles armed; with 
numerous rather small but distinct punctures on disc, becoming 
much smaller towards sides. Ely fra subovate, apex rather 
acute; with regular rows of not very large punctures, both 
punctures and rows becoming feeble posteriorly. Flanks of 
prosterninn very smooth. Femora edentate; claws bifid. 
Length, 3 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns. Type (unique), in Macle&y 
Museum. 

In the table associated with tenuis , but not very close to 
that species, from which it differs in having prothorax wider, 
with conspicuous punctures and black vittae, the elytra wider, 
with wide sutural vitta and different punctures, etc. Its 
g2 
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general outlines are something like those of clypeata on a small 
scale. At first glance it appears to belong to bimaculicollis, 
but the non-striated flanks of prosternum are at once distinc¬ 
tive. The dark parts of the prothorax, if a rather narrow pale 
median line was excluded, would be almost perfectly circular, 
the dark sutural marking commences suddenly near the base, 
and disappears at the tip. 

Rhyparida tenuis, n. sp. 

Reddish-castaneous; elytra flavous, suture, scutellum, 
meso8ternum, metasternum parts of palpi, most of antennae, 
knees, and tarsi black or infuscated. 

Head with scarcely visible punctures except on clypeus, 
where they are rather large and dense, and posteriorly form an 
irregularly transverse or Insinuate row; medio-frontal impres¬ 
sion feeble (sometimes absent). Eyes of moderate size, not 
very prominent, and widely separated. Frothora.r not quite 
twice as wide as long, front angles armed; with sparse and 
minute punctures. Elytra elongate, distinctly wider than 
prothorax; with rows of fairly large punctures, becoming much 
smaller posteriorly. Flanks of prosternum vaguely obliquely 
striated about base. Legs rather long; femora edentate; claws 
bifid. Length, 4-4J mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Normanton (R. Kemp), Mackay (R. 
E. Turner), Cairns (E. Allen and A. M. Lea), Rockhampton, 
Bundaberg (Lea). Type, I. 3102. 

The colours as described are those of the great bulk of the 
specimens under examination, but on many the abdomen is black 
or infuscated; two specimens, however, have the mesostemum, 
metasternum, scutellum, and suture not much darker than the 
adjacent parts. The rows of punctures on the elytra are 
sometimes traceable to apex, but on many specimens the apical 
slope is entirely without rows, although even on such specimens 
a few minute scattered punctures are usually to be seen. The 
species is attracted in abundance to lights. 

Rhyparida minuscula, n. sp. 

Pale reddish-castaneous, elytra paler; antennae (except 
towards base) more or less infuscated. 

Head with scarcely visible punctures, except on clypeus, 
where they are fairly numerous and distinct, although small; 
medio-frontal impression short, feeble, and disconnected; 
clypeal suture distinct only on sides. Eyes of moderate size, 
prominent, and widely separated. Prothorax about twice as 
wide as long, front angles rather acutely armed; with minute 
and not very dense punctures. Elytra rather narrow, not 
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much wider than prothorax ; with rows of not very large punc¬ 
tures, becoming much smaller posteriorly. Flanks of pro- 
sternum striated about base'only. Hind femora minutely 
dentate; claws bifid. Length, 3|-3| mm. 

Hah .—Queensland : Cairns district (E. Allen, H. Hacker, 
and A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3432. 

Allied to the preceding species and similarly attracted in 
abundance to lights, but consistently smaller and paler, pro¬ 
thorax somewhat wider, and with distinctly larger (although 
small) punctures, apical angles distinctly armed, and some¬ 
what stouter antennae. On some specimens most of the body 
and appendages are flavous, some parts paler than others; 
on an occasional specimen the abdomen is rather deeply infus- 
cated. 

Rhyparida commutabilis, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 59. 

Flavous; apical half (or more) of antennae infuscated. 

Head with fairly dense and distinct punctures throughout, 
but becoming larger and denser on clypeus; raedio-frontal 
impression short and deep, feebly (or not at all) connected 
witli base by a scarcely elevated line. Eyes fairly large, very 
prominent, and widely separated. Prothorax about thrice as 
wide as long, front angles obtusely armed, usually with a 
shallow impression on each side ; with moderately dense and 
small punctures, becoming somewhat larger on sides. Elytra 
very little wider than prothorax ; with rows of punctures of 
moderate size, becoming smaller towards but quite distinct 
to apex. Flanks of proaternum striated only about extreme 
base. Femora edentate; claws bifid. Length, 3J-4J mm. 

Hab. —North Queensland (Blackburn's collection), Cairns 
district (E. W. Ferguson, E. Allen, and A. M. Lea), Mungar 
Junction, Magnetic Island; New South Wales: Tweed and 
Richmond Rivers, Glen Inncs, Wollongong, Gosford, Galston 
(Lea), Nowra, Kurrajong, Sydney; Victoria (Macleay 
Museum). Type, I 3103. 

The colour except for (sometimes, especially in the smaller 
specimens, even including) the antennae, is usually entirely 
flavous, some parts slightly paler than others; but frequently 
on the larger specimens the head at base, and the clypeus, are 
deeply infuscated; such specimens also frequently have a 
blackish spot on each femur. Occasionally there is a vaguely 
infuscated spot on each side of the prothorax, and rarely there 
is one on the suture near the base; in two specimens, however, 
there is a fairly large sutural blotch near the base. One speci¬ 
men has various parts of both surfaces obscurely infuscated; 
-and some parts of the lower-surface are occasionally deeply 
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infuscated. One specimen has the prothorax almost of a 
blood-red, with a large black spot towards each side, each 
elytron with three obscure spots (one near middle of base and 
two across middle), and head with a median spot, the sterna 
are distinctly darker than the abdomen. On the majority 
of specimens the median impression of the head is decidedly 
strong, but it varies through moderately defined or rather 
light to altogether absent. The front tibiae of the male are 
decidedly more inflated about the apex than is usual in the 
genus, fn Northern Queensland the species appears to attain 
its maximum size about Cairns, all the specimens south of that 
locality being on the smaller scale, although some specimens 
from Galston are slightly larger than the smallest Cairns ones. 

Cleouina. 

On this genus, which is unsatisfactorily close to Ithyparida> 
the four hind tibiae are lightly notched near apex, and the 
elytra are about as wide as long, and much wider than the 
prothorax. 

Cleouina pulchella, Lef. 

A beautiful little insect, common in many of the coastal 
districts of Northern Queensland. The elytral markings are 
frequently as on the type, but frequently the second spot, 
except at the suture and sides, covers almost the entire apical 
two-thirds; rarely the elytra are entirely of a coppery-green. 
There is a minute projection on each side of tho prothorax at 
about the basal third, but it is invisible from most directions 

Cleouina purpuuea, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 63; pi. viii., fig. 105. 

d ■ Purple; antennae black, parts of palpi obscurely 
reddish. 

JIrad with well-defiued but not very large and somewhat 
unevenly distributed punctures; clypeus subquadrate, sides 
distinctly carinate. Antennae with second joint stouter and 
distinctly shorter than third, fifth to eleventh stouter than 
the third and fourth. Prothora.r not twice as wide as the 
median length, sides rather strongly rounded, but near middle 
with a small dentiform projection, front angles also armed: 
with minute scattered punctures on disc, but becoming larger 
on sides. Elytra subquadrate, considerably wider than pro¬ 
thorax, with an obtuse swelling between each shoulder and 
suture, and with rows of punctures. Flanks of prosternum 
smooth in front, finely wrinkled elsewhere. Abdomen feebly 
depressed in middle of apex* Femora stout, hind pair very 
feebly dentate, the others not at all: middle tibiae rather 
lightly notched near outer apex, the hind ones still more lightly 
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notched ; basal joint of front tarsi moderately inflated. Length, 
3-3J mm. 

$. Differs in being more compact, eyes somewhat 
smaller, abdomen more convex, all femora edentate, and basal 
joint of front tarsi distinctly smaller. 

/lab.- Queensland : Cairns district (Macloay Museum and 
A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3433 

Readily distinguished from pulchtlla by its larger size, 
and very different colours and punctures. The head and 
protliorax sometimes have a vague greenish gloss; the under¬ 
surface and legs are sometimes quite distinctly purplish or 
purplish-groen, but sometimes have but little metallic gloss. 
The elytral punctures are fairly large, and in conspicuous rows 
on a shallow depression at the basal fourth; posteriorly, 
although still in rows, they become very minute, on the apical 
slope they are almost invisible, except for a few in the sub- 
sutural stria (the only one on the slope). The tooth on the 
hind femora of the male is very small, but quite distinct from 
certain directions, but the others are edentate. 

ScELODONTA. 

The species r,7 > of this genus have the middle and hind 
tibiae notched near apex, but the hind ones much less conspicu¬ 
ously so than in Rhypavnln; from which genus also it may be 
distinguished by all the femora being dentate.There is a 
curious groove behind each eye. 

Scelodonta si mon i, Baly. 
pahnntifoiri, Blaekb. 

PI. viii., tig. 10(j. 

There are in the Museum four specimens of this species 
from the Northern Territory. Two of these bear the late Rev. 
T. Blackburn's label, * 4 W///ow/, Baly, 1 ' and one “.s 'etlodontn(X) 
xunonb Baly, var.( ?) pafmrrxfoni, Blackb.” ; the latter evi¬ 
dently the one he commented <59) upon as having “some rather 
conspicuous golden spots.” These spots, however, appear to 
be due to grease, or perhaps abrasion, diminishing the gloss of 
certain parts. On the fourth specimen (recently received from 
Mr. G. F. Hill, and taken on Melville Island), evidently in 
perfect condition, and agreeing in sculpture and clothing with 

<57) I am only acquainted with Australian ones. 

<58) Baly described si muni as having the four hind femora 
armed, but he evidently overlooked the small tooth on each of the 
front ones. 

(59)proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 1888, p. 1479. 
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the others, the spotting is not traceable. There are also’ 
specimens in the Macleay Museum from North-western 
Australia. 

SCELODONTA BREVTPILIS, n. Sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 107. 

<$. Brassy or bronzy; sides of prothorax (the disc* 
glabrous) and the elytra with very short and sparse pubescence* 
under-surface, legs, and head with somewhat denser and rather 
longer pubescence, becoming dense and almost of a showy 
whiteness on flanks of metasternum; tibial notches rather 
densely ciliated. 

Head with dense and rather small punctures: with three 
conspicuous impressions connected with clypeal suture—a 
median one vanishing on the forehead and a deep groove 
curving round each eye. Antennae moderately long, second 
joint stouter and shorter than third. Prothorrn about as long 
as wide, sides evenly rounded; with dense punctures, many of 
which are trausversely confluent. Scutrlhnn parallel-sided, 
apex feebly produced in middle. Elytra much wider than 
prothorax, shoulders prominent, sides behind them feebly 
decreasing in width; with rows of rather large punctures, 
becoming small posteriorly, the interstices with small punctures 
and feebly wrinkled. Abdomen with fifth segment slightly 
shorter than third and fourth combined. Femora stout, middle 
pair strongly, hind pair moderately, front pair lightly dentate ; 
tibiae with several acute ridges, middle pair rather suddenly 
bent downwards at middle; basal-joint of front tarsi rather 
strongly inflated. Length, 4-5 min. 

9. Differs in being somewhat stouter, abdomen more 
convex, with the apical segment somewhat shorter, middle 
tibiae less curved, and basal joint of front tarsi much smaller. 

llab. —Queensland: Cape York (W. D. Dodd), Bunda- 
berg (Blackburn’s collection), Cooktown (C. French), Kuranda 
(H. J. Carter from G. E. Bryant), Cairns district (Macleay 
Museum, E. Allen, E. W. Ferguson, and A. M. Lea), Brisbane 
(H. Hacker), Wide Bay, Endeavour River ; New South Wales: 
Darling River (Macleay Museum). Type, I. 3283. 

Structurally very close to simoni, but the elytral clothing 
very much shorter, pronotum glabrous in middle, and middle 
tibiae very different. Even the antennae are more or less 
metallic on the basal half; many specimens have two bluish 
or purplish spots on each elytron, one between the shoulder 
and suture, the other a short distance behind the first; some 
specimens are more conspicuously metallic than others, and 
an occasional specimen is almost of a golden red. The elytra 
have several shallow depressions in the vicinity of the shoulders,, 
and the punctures there are larger than elsewhere. 
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Tomykis. 

This genus is a very unsatisfactory one to deal with, 
despite the great beauty of many of the species. In general 
•appearance many of them arc extremely like many of the 
smaller ones of Edma, but from that genus they are readily 
distinguished by the notched four hind tibiae, although the 
notches are sometimes very feeble. But with a little experi¬ 
ence many of the species may be recognized at a glance to 
belong to Tomyri *, by the clothing and prothoracic punctures. 
The character of the convexity or concavity of portion of the 
prosternum by which Chapuis and Lefevre placed the two 
genera in widely separated groups of the subfamily I believe 
to be quite unreliable ; and it is certainly very unsatisfactory. 

There are now before me many hundreds of specimens, 
including all those described or commented upon by tho late 
llev. T. Blackburn, except some types (6 °): and also including 
many taken m cop. by myself and so marked. Of these latter 
some species have both sexes green, some have both brassy, 
and some have the male green and the female brassy. The 
antennae also may or may not vary in colour sexually. Struc¬ 
turally and in clothing some of these are so much alike that 
it is often difficult (I believe in many cases it is for all prac¬ 
ticable purposes impossible) to decide as to whether a 
particular specimen belongs to one with the sexes similar or 
different in colours. That the sexes of several species have 
been described as distinct is almost certain: I have, for 
instance, repeatedly seen specimens of vir'uhila (male) in cop. 
with proximo (female). There are in the Museum (and I 
have seen more in other collections) many unmated specimens 
belonging to species that are close to but distinct from viridida , 
that T have passed over without describing as, except where 
they possess very distinctive features, it is undesirable to 
describe species allied to it, without having positive information 
as to the correct mating of the sexes. 

All the species of the genus have the four hind tibiae 
notched near the outer apex, and all have the upper-surface 
more or less densely clothod ; the clothing is frequently dense 
and short, often as in ram, of which Blackburn remarked: 
'‘The shortness and comparative coarseness of the pubescence 
in this species suggests the idea of a hairy surface that has 
been closely shaved.” Two species, however, have been referred 
to the genus whose upper-surface is glabrous and tibiae not 
notched ; but these (paradoxa and minor) I believe to belong 
to Cleptor , and have commented upon them under that genus. 

On the head there is a small shining space close to each 

<60) All the species are represented. 
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antenna, and there is generally another on the forehead; or 
the latter may be lengthened into a short carina; occasionally 
it is completely absent, but its absence appears to be individual 
rather than specific. 

Under the genus Chapuis described the femora as being 
slightly swollen, but in an enlarged figure (61) of the hind leg 
of pitbhrUa (the typical species of the genus) the femur is 
shown as having a fairly large subapical tooth. Lefevre also 
described the femora as moderately inerassated, and made no 
mention of a tooth. I have seen no species with dentate 
femora, but must presume (on account of the figure) that 
pubhrlla has such, and consequently that it is unrepresented 
in the Museum, but all the other known species are there 
represented. 

The antennae are usually long and thin, but on the 
females are usually much (or, at any rate, distinctly) shorter 
than on the male, and on some species they differ sexually in 
width : but the relative lengths of the joints are seldom of use 
in distinguishing allied species. The sides of the prothorax 
and its proportions in comparison with the elytra are also of 
but little use. 

The sexual differences are frequently very pronounced in 
colour, and the male has usually distinctive characters on the 
abdomen ; on the male the basal joint of the two or four front 
tarsi is often slightly larger than on the female, but it is 
seldom conspicuously much larger, as in so many other genera 
of the subfamily. 

The following table is of the new species only: — 

A. Prothorax not impressed across middle. 

a. Prothoracic pubescence conspicuously parted 

in middle . mrdutna 

na. Prothoracic pubescence not so parted. 

b. Elytral pubescence entirely very short 
and more or less depressed, 

c. Elytra much more conspicuously nar¬ 
rowed posteriorly than nsiml in 

genus . \r)h\trdi 

c<‘. Elytra normally narrowed posteriorly. 

d. Size large . lonqu 

c/d. Size very small . queenslandica 

bb . Elytral pubescence not entirely short 
and depressed. 

e. Prothoracic punctures large aud sharply 

defined in front . apicicollis 

re. Prothoracic punctures smaller aud 
crowded throughout. 

/. Size very small . 

ff. Size considerably larger. 

<6i> PI. cxix., fig. 2d. 


dumbrclli 
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</. Antennae with four or five apical 
joints conspicuously tipped with 

black . . 

tjy. Antennae with eleventh joint only 

so tipped . 

A A. Prothorax transversely impressed across 
middle. 

B. Klvtral pubescence not entirely short and 
depressed. 

h. Depressed pubescence dense. 

i. Size very small. 

ii, Size considerably larger. 

j. Longer hairs inconspicuous. 

* Male bright metallic-green. 

** Male not green ... ... *. 

]j. Longer hairs in conspicuous rows. 

* Prothoracic punctures not indi¬ 

vidually distinct . 

* * Prothoracic punctures individually 

distinct . 

hh, Depressed pubescence sparse, and long 
'ours more or less conspicuous. 
k. Conspicuously narrower than usual in 

genus . 

kk. Of normal width. 

/. Prothoracic punctures crowded and 
not individually sharply defined ... 
II. Prothoracic punctures, at any rate in 
front, sharply defined. 
m. Prothoracic" impression nowhere 

well defined .. . 

mm. Prothoracic impression con¬ 
spicuous on each side of middle. 
n. Prothorax almost as long as wide 
tin, Prothorax decidedly transverse 
BB. Klvtral pubescence entirely short and 
usually depressed. 

C. A conspicuous shining ridge in front of 

impression . 

CC. Without such a ridge. 

D. Punctures on nrothorax mostly sharply 
defined ana individually distinct. 
o. Hind tibiae unusually wide, with the 

notch unusually deep . 

on. Hind tibiae of normal width and 
with the notch much smaller. 
p. Of large size. 

* Elytra not shagreened . 

* # Elytra shagreened . 

pp. Of small size. 
q. Punctures in prothoracic de¬ 
pression less sharply defined 

than elsewhere . 

</</. Punctures there quite as dis¬ 
tinct as elsewhere. 
r. Klvtral pubescence subcrect ... 
rr, Elytra! pubescence depressed 


picticornis 

aurcoviridis 


font ilia 

xu mr 

illarttrhilis 

trppcri 
sit hi art a 

r sills 

jemondis 

inconspicua 

cum pacta 
vUlnsn 

sc ulpticollis 


incisa 


insights 

fugitiva 


aerata 


irrasa 

fovcivcntris 
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Dl>. Punctures in orothorax too crowded 
to be individually distinct, except 
occasionally about apex. 

E. With a cost if or m elevation behind 

each shoulder . 

EE. Without such. 

F. Transverse impression of pro- 
thorax feeble. 

s . Median line of prothorax distinct 

when viewed obliquely. 

88. Median line not traceable . . 
FF. Transverse impression distinct 

G. Size above average . 

GG. Size decidedly small, 

H. Unusually narrow, with longer 
antennae and legs than 

usual . 

HH. Not as H. 


pul char lima 


curnoH'i 
si mill* 

distribiita 


(I rac’d icorn is 
uxtrea 


Notes ox Table. 

A. On apicicolf/8 the prothorax is not transversely 
impressed, but towards the base the punctures are more- 
crowded than elsewhere, and it is possible that on some speci¬ 
mens a vague depression would be visible. If placed in A A 
it would fall beside villosa , whose prothoracic impressions are 
very different. 

A A. The impression is sometimes very feeble, but usually 
may be clearly seen, on account of the punctures there being 
denser than elsewhere; it is seen most clearly from an oblique 
direction; on several species (including insii/nis, one of the 
most distinct of the genus) the impression, although not dis¬ 
tinct in the actual centre of the disc, is represented by a 
distinct remnant each side of same. 

h. Soror might have been roferred to the group with 
elytral pubescence entirely short, but as on each of the thirteen 
specimens before me a few upright hairs are to be seen it has 
'been placed here. 

Tomybts pusilla, Lef. 

The description of this species is extremely short, and 
would apply to the females of many species of the genus; but 
in the late Rev, T. Blackburn's collection there was a specimen 
from Perth so identified. I have taken the same species at 
the Swan River, Bridgetown, and Pinjarrah, but all these are 
larger (2J-3 mm.) than the type (2 mm.). I doubt if it is 
more than a western representative of riridula , and like that 
species the legs of its females (the only sex known <6a >) are 

(62) On one card l^fore mo a small green male is momited 
with a female, but not marked as having been taken in cop . It 
differs from the male of vi rid via in being smaller, transverse 
impression of prothorax more distinct, an interrupted ridge in 
front of same; and punctures considerably larger. 
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sometimes infuscated in parts. Its prothorax is transversely 
impressed and elytral clothing short, but without the curious 
appearance as in rasa. 

Tomybis elegantula, Lef. 
impress! colt in, Blackb. 

Typical specimens of this species may be readily distin¬ 
guished from most species by the conspicuous golden or coppery 
gloss on the apical portion of elytra, especially along the 
suture, but the gloss is sometimes rather feeble and is occa¬ 
sionally absent. The size is also variable. Both sexes are 
green, but the male has only the tip of the eleventh joint of 
antennae black, whereas the female has many of the joints 
more or less deeply infuscated, with the median joints usually 
darker than the subapical ones, although the tip of the eleventh 
is black. 

The species, as such, was unknown to the late Rev. T. 
Blackburn when he described imjrressicollis, but subsequently 
he identified a Tasmanian specimen as elegantula , and this 
specimen agrees well with two of his own co-types. These 
have a distinct coppery gloss on the apical portion of the 
elytra, although in his table they were mentioned as “entirely 
green.” There are many Australian specimens in the Museum 
with the gloss quite as pronounced as on Tasmanian ones. The 
species is widely distributed and common in Tasmania, Vic¬ 
toria, and South Australia. 

Tomyris foveolata, Baly (formerly Terillus). 

This species is readily distinguished from all others of the 
subfamily by the elytra; these have the interstices elevated, 
shining, and impunctate, or almost so, but between them are 
rows of large shallow foveae, varying in shape from irregularly 
rounded to quadrate or oblong, and usually each separated 
from the adjoining ones by a transverse ridge at each end; 
each is also densely punctate and has very short pubescence. 
The sex of the type was not noted, the two before me (taken 
at the Swan River by Mr. Carter) are males, and each has a 
large fovea on the apical segment of abdomen. 

The species was referred to 7'erillus by Baly, but each of 
the four hind tibiae has a conspicuous notch near the outer 
apex, and the species is quite obviously a Tomyris. 

TOMYRTS IN8IGNI8, n. Sp. 

PL viii., fig. 156. 

d . Bright metallic golden-green, elytra brassy about 
apex, labrum and appendages fiavous, but eleventh joint of 

(W) I have frequently taken specimens in cop. 
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antennae and tip of tenth infuscated. Upper-surface with 
extremely short and sparse pubescence, distinct only at apex of 
elytra. < 

Head with very dense, asperate punctures. Antennae 
passing middle of abdomen. Prothorax with sides gently 
dilated to near base, with a fairly distinct impression along 
middle, towards each side a distinct transverse impression, the 
two scarcely visibly connected across middle; punctures very 
dense, and subasperate, but mostly well defined. Elytra with 
dense, asperate punctures, and fine transverse rugae, striation 
distinct but not sharply impressed. Abdomen with a wide 
and deep apical fovea. Basal joint of four front tarsi elongate 
and dilated towards base. Length, 6 mm. 

9- Differs in being much larger (7J-8 mm.), of a beauti¬ 
ful golden-violet colour on the upper-surface, with the margins 
golden, abdomen upturned at middle of apex, and with a very 
feeble depression before same, antennae and legs somewhat 
shorter, and basal joint of four front tarsi narrowed from apex 
to base. 

Hah .—New South Wales: Blue Mountains (H. J. Carter 
and E. W. Ferguson). Type, I. 3622. 

An extremely beautiful species, the female considerably 
larger than any previously described one, being quite as large 
as many of the large species of Edusa, but with the conspicuous 
tibial notches of Tomyrts. On the under-surface the clothing 
is white, and moderately dense in places, but the middle of 
the abdomen glabrous, margined in the males by some longer 
hairs. The types were taken in rop .; a second female (returned 
to Mr. Carter) is more of a golden-red than the other, and the 
sides of its prothorax and olytra and the scutellum are golden- 
green . 

Tomyris fugitiva, n. sp. 

9. Metallic-green ; labrum and appendages (except tip 
of antennae) fiavous. Rather densely clothed with very short 
subdepressed pubescence, becoming longer, denser, and de¬ 
pressed on under-surface. 

Head with very dense, subasperate punctures. Antennae 
extending to hind coxae. Prothorax with almost evenly 
rounded sides, with a vague remnant of a transverse impression 
towards each side; punctures slightly better defined than on 
head. Elytra rather coarsely shagreened and with vague 
remnants of striation. Tip of abdomen upeurved. Length, 
64 mm. 

Hob .—New South Wales. Type (unique) in Macleay 
Museum. 

A large green species, the general sculpture much as in 
rasa. In general appearance it is somewhat like a very large 
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specimen of laeta , bub the labrum is much longer than in that 
species, being less than twice as wide as long, instead of more 
than twice as wide as long, the elytral clothing is less depressed 
and not quite so dense, and the tibial notches are less con¬ 
spicuous. Viewed at right angles to the derm, the upper- 
surface appears to be green or bluish-green, but from an 
oblique direction it is conspicuously purplish; and when 
appearing purplish the pubescence also disappears. I have 
referred it to AA, in the table, as vague remnants of the 
transverse prothoracic impression may be seen, but regarding 
it as belonging to A, it might be associated with medians , as 
from certain directions the prothoracic pubescence of one side 
appears to disappear exactly at the middle, but this is due 
more to the fugitive colour rather than to a distinct parting, 
as on mediana ; it is also much larger than that species. Re¬ 
garding it as belonging to aa, it would be associated with lo?iga t 
which is considerably narrower and otherwise very different. 
Short as is the clothing on the elytra, it is still shorter on the 
head and prothorax. 

Tomykis mediana, n. sp. 

d . Bright golden-green ; labrum and appendages (black 
tip of antennae excepted) flavous. Densely clothed with short, 
silken pubescence, on the protliorax conspicuously parted in 
the middle. 

Densely covered with small asperate punctures, less clearly 
defined on elytra than on head and prothorax. Antennae 
thin, slightly passing tips of elytra. Fifth segment of 
abdomen with a rather large median fovea. Length, 3 mm. 

9 . Differs in being larger (4 mm.), of a beautiful golden- 
red, only the tip of clypeus green, antennae shorter and 
abdomen more convex and non-foveate. 

Jlab. —New South Wales: Sydney (A. M. Lea), Hill- 
grove (C. Hardcastle). Type, I, 3473. 

The prothorax of both sexes, when viewed obliquely, 
appears to have a conspicuous median line, due to the parting 
of the pubescence, and this character will readily distinguish 
it from most species of the genus. The sexes are strikingly 
different in appearance, but the types were taken in cop. The 
male is much like laeta in miniature. The derm of the female 
is much the colour of that of rasa, but the punctures are much 
smaller. 

Tomyris apicicollis, n. sp. 

9 . Brassy ; labrum and appendages (black tips to some 
of the antennal joints excepted) flavous. Moderately densely 
pubescent, with elytra, in addition, with fairly numerous, 
longer erect hairs. 
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11 cad with three small shining spaces; punctures very 
dense but well-defined. Antennae moderately stout, extending 
to second segment of abdomen, sixth to tenth joints dilated at 
apex of each. Prothorax with somewhat larger punctures 
than on head, on apical portion sparse and more sharply 
defined. Elytra with a vague depression behind each shoulder; 
punctures about base much as on head, becoming smaller'and 
less crowded posteriorly. Length, 2$-3i mm. 

Hah .—South Australia (Blackburn's collection) : Mount 
Lofty, Kangaroo Island (J. G. O. Tepper); Victoria: Mon¬ 
bulk and Emerald (H. H. JD. Griffith from E. Jarvis). Type, 
I. 3243. 

In some respeds close to arnca, but prothorax not trans¬ 
versely impressed. The prothoracic punctures, which are un¬ 
usually conspicuous in front, from certain directions appear to 
each have a small central pit, from other directions each 
appears to have a feeble median elevation. On the majority 
of species of the genus the prothoracic punctures are more or 
less similar, but being more crowded their individual sculpture 
is less distinct. An occasional specimen has a purplish gloss. 

Two males before me probably belong to this species: they 
are of a brassy-green, becoming of a vivid-green on head and 
almost purplish towards apex of elytra; the abdomen is less 
convex, there is a feeble transverse impression on the fifth 
segment, and the antennae (especially on the apical half) are 
thinner and extend to the tip of the abdomen. 

Tomyris dumbrf.lli, n. sp. 

Of a metallic but rather dull green, becoming brassy on 
parts of under-surface; labrum and appendages flavous-red, 
but many of the antennal joints tipped with black. Moderately 
clothed with very short pubescence, but elytra with some 
longer hairs scattered about. 

Rather narrow; densely covered with small asperate 
punctures. Antcnmic rather thin, extending to about middle 
of abdomen. Length, 2| mm. 

Hab. —New South Wales: Sydney* (British Museum from 
€. Darwin), Galston (S. Dumbrell). Type, I. 3474. 

A small dull-green species, smaller than viridula , and 
prothorax not transversely depressed. The prothorax, when 
viewed obliquely, appears to have an extremely feeble median 
parting of pubescence. The three specimens before me appear 
to be all males, as the abdomen, although without an apical 
fovea, is rather less evenly convex than is usual in females. 

Tomyris picticornjs, n. sp. 

<5 . Bright metallic-green, parts of under-surface brassy- 
green ; labrum and appendages flavous, but tips of five apical 
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joints of antennae conspicuously black. Rather densely 
clothed with short pale pubescence, elytra in addition with 
rows of short, suberoet hairs, or thin setae. 

With crowded asperate punctures, much'smaller on elytra 
than on head and prothorax. Antennae long and thin, dis¬ 
tinctly passing elytra. A bdomen with a conspicuous elevation 
in middle of second segment, apical segment rather strongly 
incurved to middle and transversely impressed. Length (cT, 
9), 4^-4$ mm. 

9 . Differs in being of a beautiful golden-red, with under¬ 
surface almost entirely brassy, antennae shorter and slightly 
thinner, and abdomen simple and more convex. 

/Job .—Western Australia: Mount Barker (R. Helms), 
Warren River (W. D. Dodd), King George Sound (Macleay 
Museum). Type, I. 3236. 

Readily distinguished from other species of the genus by 
the curious abdomen of the male, and by the conspicuously 
black-tipped antennal joints. 

ToMYRIS AURE0VJRIDI8, n. sp. 

d . Bright golden-green, in parts sometimes more golden 
than green, parts of under-surface brassy, labrum and appen¬ 
dages flavous, but tip of antennae black. Elytra densely 
clothed with short pubescence, and with a few rows of longer 
hairs, other parts more sparsely clothed. 

With crowded asperate punctures, of uniform size on head 
and prothorax, but becoming smaller (although mostly well- 
defined) on elytra. Antennae thin, extending to tips of elytra. 
Fifth segment of abdomen with a rather large but shallow 
median fovea. Length, 3i-4i mm. 

Hah. - South Australia : Kangaroo Island (J. G. O. 
Tepper) ; Victoria : Birchip (J. C. Goudie) ; New South Wales: 
Jenolan (J. C, Wiburd). Type, I. 3256. 

Like small specimens of laeta, but elytra with conspicuous 
rows of longer hairs; from eltyantula and viridula the absence 
of a transverse prothoracic depression will readily distinguish 
it. 

Tomyrts t.onga, n. sp. 

O. Golden-green; labrum and appendages flavous. 
Densely clothed with short golden pubescence, becoming white 
on under-surface. 

Elongate, densely covered with small subasperate punc¬ 
tures, smaller on elytra than on head and prothorax. Antennae 
long and thin. Length, 6£-6A mm. 

Uab. —Northern Territory: Darwin (N. Davies). Type, 
I. 3238. 
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A narrow species, with a peculiarly silken lustre. The 
elytra from certain directions have a vaguely ribbed appear¬ 
ance. A second specimen agrees in all details with the type 
except that it is of a beautiful golden-red, somewhat as in rasa , 
from which, however, it differs in many particulars. The 
antennae are damaged on both specimens, but at least the nine 
basal joints are entirely pale. They both have the fifth seg¬ 
ment of abdomen strongly incurved to middle and transversely 
impressed ; characters which would appear to be masculine, 
but from the type a lengthy ovipositor is protruding. It is 
the first species recorded from the Territory. 

Tomyuis wiburdi, n. sp. 

Of a dull bronze, the head brassy ; labrum and appendages 
more or less of a dingy flavous, but eight apical joints of 
antennae more or less conspicuously infuscated or black, apical 
joint of palpi black, and femora and parts of tarsi distinctly 
infuscated. Densely clothed with short white pubescence. 

Rather compact. Densely covered with small asperate 
punctures; smaller on elytra than on head and prothorax. 
Antennae not very thin, extending to about middle of 
abdomen. Elytra with apical third more conspicuously war- 
rowed than is usual in genus. Abdomen with an impression 
extending across almost the entire fifth segment. Length, 
3 mm. 

7/ah .— New South Wales: Jenolan (J. C. Wiburd). Type 
(unique), I. 3475. 

A curious greyish-looking species, with distinctive elytra. 

TOMYKIS QCEENSLAND1CA, 11. Sp. 

9. Bronzy, under-surface almost black; labrum and 
appendages of a more or less dingy flavous or testaceous, but 
tips of palpi, tips of most of the antennal joints, and parts of 
legs more or less conspicuously infuscated or blackish. Rather 
densely clothed with short whitish pubescence, longer on elytra 
than elsewhere. 

With crowded asperate punctures, more sharply defined 
(although somewhat smaller) on elytra than elsewhere. 
Antennae rather thin, extending to about middle of abdomen. 
Length, 2J mm. 

Nab .—Northern Queensland (Blackburn's collection). 
Type (unique), I. 3268. 

The elytra appear to have vague remnants of striation. 
The types of this species and of simili* are the only specimens 
of the genus that I have seen from Queensland. 
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Tomyris tantilla, n. sp. 

( 3 . Golden-green, becoming vividly green on head and 
brassy on parts of elytra; under-surface more or lees brasey; 
labrum and appendages flavous, but tips of five or six apical 
joints of antennae blackish. Elytra with rather dense short 
pubescence, and with more or less regular rows of longer 
hairs; elsewhere more sparsely clothed. 

Rather elongate. Head with crowded asperate punc¬ 
tures. Antennae long and thin, extending almost to apex of 
abdomen. Prathorax with a moderately distinct transverse 
subbasal impression, on which the punctures are much a^ on 
the head, but in front they are sparser and more clearly 
defined. Elytra with much smaller punctures. Fifth seg¬ 
ment of abdomen with a small median fovea. Length ( A , 9 )* 
2-2 ‘f mm. 

9 . Differs in being slightly larger and stouter, nearly 
always brassy, or at least with the elytra brassy, antennae 
shorter, abdomen more convex and non-foveate - 

Hah .—Western Australia: Darling Ranges, Donny- 
brook, Beverley (A. M. Lea), Swan River (11. J. Carter), 
Fremantle (British Museum). Type, T. 3476. 

The punctures on the elytra are so small, crowded, and 
ill-defined (in addition to being partially obscured by 
clothing) that most of the surface apears little more than 
shagreened. This species may be the real pusilht; but, till 
evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, it appears desirable 
to recognize, as that species, the one identified by Blackburn 
as such. The present species is certainly different to the one 
he so identified, but the original description would apply 
almost equally well to several species before me. 

Tomyris teppbri, n. sp. 

9 . Bronzy, or of a purplish-bronze, or brassy, tip of 
clypeus bright-green ; under-surface more shining than upper, 
labrum and appendages (black tip of antennae excepted) 
flavous. Elytra with dense, depressed pubescence, and with 
almost regular rows of conspicuous hairs, elsewhere more 
sparsely clothed. 

With dense asperate punctures, somewhat smaller on 
parts of elytra than on head and prothorax. Antennae thin, 
extending to about middle of abdomen. Prothorax with a 
rather vague, postmedian, transverse depression, and a still 
more vague longitudinal one. Length, 4-4 \ mm. 

Hab .—South Australia: Kangaroo Island (J. G. O. 
Tepper); Victoria : Birchip (J. C. Goudie's No. 126). Type, 
T. 3248. 
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With rather vague depressions on the prothorax as on 
curnowi , but readily distinguished from that species by the 
rows of conspicuous hairs on the elytra. The five specimens 
from Kangaroo Island are all females. Two specimens 
mounted, as sexes, on one card (but not marked as having 
been taken in cop.) were sent by Mr. Goudie; of these the 
female agrees perfectly with the Kangaroo Island ones, but 
the male differs in being of a vivid golden-green, slightly 
smaller and narrower, prothorax somewhat longer, with more 
rounded sides, abdomen more convex and with a circular 
apifcal fovea; it differs from the male of viridttla and of 
el cyan tala in being narrower and less compact, eyes rather 
more prominent, and longer hairs on elytra more conspicuous; 
the prothoracic punctures are much denser than on exilis , 
and it is rather more compact than that species ; the long 
hairs on the elytra distinguish it from foveivcntris. 


Tomyris sublakta, n. sp. 

r? . Bright golden-green; labrum and appendages (tip 
of antennae excepted) flavous. Densely clothed with short 
depressed pubescence, the elytra in addition with rows of 
longer suberect hairs. 

Head with very dense, subasperate punctures. Antennae 
long and thin. Prothorax with rather strongly rounded 
sides, with a shallow transverse depression on eacli side of 
middle; punctures slightly larger than on head and indi¬ 
vidually distinct. Elytra shagreened, but with punctures 
(although very small) moderately well-defined posteriorly. 
Fourth segment of abdomen flattened in middle, fifth with 
a wide shallow and somewhat irregular depression, the derm 
there darker than that of the adjacent parts. Length, 
5$ mm. 

Hah. —New South Wales; Blue Mountains (H. J. 
Carter). Type (unique), I. 3623. 

Of the size and at first glance the appearance of laeta, 
but rather narrower, prothorax with transverse depressions 
and less crowded punctures, most of which are individually 
distinct, elytra with pubescence less dense and mixed with 
longer hairs, and notches of hind tibiae longer and shallower. 
Its much greater size readily distinguishes it from the males 
of degantula , viridia, soror , etc. From iepperi it differs in 
being considerably larger, femora much stouter, and pro- 
thoracic punctures clearer; from the presumed male of that 

<64) Its position in the table would associate it with tepperi* 
and I believe it belongs to that species. 
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species it differs also in the abdominal fovea being wider, 
shallower, and of different shape. 

Tomyris soror, n. sp. 

d . Bright metallic-green; labrum and appendages 
(black tip of antennae excepted) flavous. Densely clothed 
with short, golden pubescence, on the elytra some longer 
but not very conspicuous hairs scattered about. 

Densely covered with small asperate punctures, rather 
smaller on elytra than elsewhere. Antennae long and thin, 
passing tips of elytra. Prof horns with transverse impression 
fairly distinct. Fifth segment of abdomen with a con¬ 
spicuous median fovea with a central longitudiual elevation. 
Length, 4 mm. 

9- Differs in being larger (4J-5J mm.), of a beautiful 
golden-red (sometimes brassy with a greenish gloss), antennae 
shorter, abdomen more convex, and fifth segment depressed 
but not foveate in middle. 

Hah. —Tasmania: Hobart (British Museum, Blackburn’s 
collection, and A. M. Lea), Mount Wellington (Lea); New 
South Wales: Blue Mountains (Blackburn). Type, I. 3240. 

In general appearauce close to viridnta , but the sexes 
differ from the sexes of that species as follows:—Female.— 
More of a golden-red than bronzy (its colour approaches that 
of ra*a), somewhat narrower and with the antennae con¬ 
siderably longer and thinner, the seventh joint decidedly 
longer than the eleventh (instead of equal to same) and quite 
five times as long as wide, instead of at most thrice as long 
as wide.f 65 ' Male.—Slightly narrower, eyes slightly more 
convex, and antennae slightly longer and thinner. The differ¬ 
ences in the antennae of the female render it certain that this 
species is quite distinct from riridnla , and of both species I 
have taken pairs in coj).; but the males are so extremely 
closely allied that there will probably Always be some difficulty 
in distinguishing them. 

Tomyris illaetabilis, n. sp. 

d . Bronzy-black; head brassy, becoming brassy-green 
on front of clypeus, labrum and appendages more or less 
flavous, but tips of several apical joints of antennae and base 
of hind tibiae infuscated, knees very feebly so. Moderately 
densely clothed with depressed, whitish pubescence, the elytra 
in addition with some longer hairs. 

Head with dense, asperate punctures. Antennae long 
and thin. 7'rothoras with strongly rounded sides, a vague 

(66) fo see the true proportions of the joint it must lie viewed 
perpendicularly to its greatest width. 
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transverse depression towards each side, the two scarcely 
connected across middle; with very dense punctures, well 
defined only at apex. Elytra with a fairly distinct swelling 
on each side at base; with fairly dense, subasperate punc¬ 
tures. Abdomen with a shallow but fairly large apical fovea. 
Length, 4 ( 9 > 4f) mm. 

9. Differs in being less metallic, head opaque, except 
that the elypeus is brassy in front, elytra piceous-brown, the 
under-surface somewhat paler/ 66 ) abdomen non-foveate, more 
convex, and upcurved at apex, and antennae and legs some¬ 
what shorter. 

f/ab .—Victoria : Sea Lake (J. G\ Goudie’s Nos. 710 and 
713). Type, I. 3624. 

Although in the table referred to B, and associated with 
ioror , it is not at all close to that species; the longer hairs 
amongst the elytral pubescence are inconspicuous, and are 
clearly visible only from the sides on the apical slope on both 
specimens, but on the female from certain directions several 
rows of hairs stand out fairly conspicuously, even when the 
elytra are viewed from above. If, however, the species was 
referred to BB, it would be associated with si mil is, which is 
considerably smaller, more compact, and otherwise different. 
In general appearance it resembles obsenra , but differs in 
being smaller and thinner, less coarsely sculptured, and the 
legs much paler. The tibia 1 notches are rather feeble. The 
abdominal fovea of the male from some directions appears to 
have a feeble medio-longitudinal ridge, but from other direc¬ 
tions this cannot be seen. 

Tomyris exilis, n. sp. 

d . Bright metallic-green, prothorax and apical portion 
of elytra often more or less golden; labrum and appendages 
(tip of antennae and the claws excepted) flavous. Elytra 
with rather short pubescence, and some longer hairs scattered 
about, elsewhere sparsely clothed. 

Head with dense, asperate punctures. Antennae thin, 
extending to tips of elytra. Prothorax with a transverse 
postmedian depression interrupted in middle; punctures on 
it much as ou head, but elsewhere with somewhat larger, 
sparser, and more clearly defined ones. Elytra with distinct 
punctures throughout, at and about base they are much as 
on head, but smaller elsewhere. Fifth segment of abdomen 
with a conspicuous median fovea. Length (<5 , 9 )> 3J-4J mm. 

9. Differs in being somewhat wider; brassy, tip only 

(66) There is but one specimen of each sex in the Museum, and 
the female is perhaps not quite mature. 
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of clypeus green; antennae shorter, many of the joints, 
(including the upper-surface of the first) infuscated, abdomen: 
more convex, the fifth segment lightly notched in middle of 
apex, and the legs somewhat thinner. 

Flab. —Tasmania: Hobart (Blackburn’s collection and 
A. M. Lea), summit of Mount Wellington, Huon River 
(Lea); Victoria: Dividing Range (Blackburn), South 
Wandin, Monbulk (H. H. D. Griffith, from E. Jarvis). 
Type, I. 3147. 

A rather long and thin species whose sexes (I have 
taken specimens hi cop.) vary in colour as those of viridala 
but. readily distinguished from that species by the much 
narrower form, protliorax with decidedly coarser punctures, 
and with the depression different. With the antennae con¬ 
cealed some males at first sight have a curious resemblance to 
some of the smaller species of Lnvidia (of the Cleridae). Some 
males are decidedly more golden than green, but the females 
are all more or less brassy, or brassy-purple. One female has 
the base of the head and most of the prothorax of a beautiful 
purple. Another (in Mr. Griffith’s collection) has the 
antennae conspicuously infuscated in the middle, but with 
fhe first and eleventh joints also partly infuscated. 

Tomyris femoralis, n. sp. 

9. Brassy or bronzy, under-surface with a vague 
greenish gloss; labrum, palpi, antennae (tips of several or 
but one joint excepted) and legs (middle of femora excepted) 
more or less reddish. Elytra with fairly numerous suberect 
hairs, mixed with not much shorter subdepressed pubescence, 
elsewhere with short pubescence. 

Ffend with dense, asperate punctures. Antennae not 
very thin, not passing hind coxae, joints sixth to tenth dilated 
to apex. Prothorar with punctures as on head, except that 
they are even denser on a vaguely defined postinedian 
impression. Elytra with not very large but mostly sharply 
defined punctures, becoming smaller posteriorly, on parts of 
basal half sublineate in arrangement. Length, 3-3J mm. 

Tfab .—Western Australia : Mount Barker (R. Helms), 
Darling Ranges (A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3477. 

A rather compact species, close to antennata , but elytra 
wider and distinctly brassy, and eyes smaller and more convex. 
The depression on the prothorax is very feeble, but as the 
punctures there present are more crowded than elsewhere it 
appears to be fairly distinct, especially as, on one specimen, 
the colour there is darker than on the adjaoent parts. On 
the (two) specimens before me the femora are deeply 
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infuscated in the middle, and on one of them the dark parts 
have a metallic 

Tomyris inconspicua, n. sp. 

9 . Brassy; elytra of a somewhat purplish-bronze; 
under-surface darker, with a vague bluish gloss; labrum, 
palpi, most of antennae, knees, and tarsi more or lees red¬ 
dish. Elytra with sparse pubescence and sparse hairs scattered 
about, elsewhere with short and sparse pubescence. 

Rather compact. Tlead more convex than usual; with 
crowded subasperate punctures. Prothorax with clearly 
defined punctures, becoming somewhat more crowded (but 
even there individually distinct) on a very vaguely defined 
postmedian depression. Elytra with rather small but clearly 
defined punctures on basal half, becoming smaller posteriorly. 
Length, 2J mm. 

Hah .—Western Australia: Darling Ranges (A. M. 
Lea). Type (unique), I. 3478. 

A small dark species, at first glance approaching oaten- 
vata , but shape, clothing, antennae, and punctures all very 
different. The notches on the four hind tibiae are very feeble. 
The antennae are damaged on the type, but the fifth to 
tenth joints are each somewhat dilated towards and infus¬ 
cated at apex, and the basal joint is dark on the upper-surface. 

Tomvris villosa, n. sp. 

d. Head and prothorax bright metallic-green (the 
prothorax sometimes golden); elytra bronzy, mesosternum, 
metasternum, and abdomen brassy or brassy-green ; labrum and 
appendages (tip of antennae, base of femora, and the claws 
excepted) reddish-flavous. Upper-surface (more conspicuously 
so on elytra than elsewhere) with numerous long erect hairs 
scattered amongst rather sparse pubescence. 

Head with crowded, asperate punctures. Antennae long 
and thin, extending almost to apex of abdomen. Prothorax 
with a moderately distinct postmedian depression, on which 
the punctures are much as on head; elsewhere they are 
sparser and more sharply defined, especially in front. Elytra 
with a depression behind each shoulder vaguely connected 
with base in two places ; with numerous rather small sharply 
defined (but subasperate) punctures about base, becoming 
smaller posteriorly. Fifth segment of abdomen with a con¬ 
spicuous median fovea. Four front tarai with basal joint 
distinctly inflated. Length (d, 9)> 3$-4 mm. 

9. Differs in being somewhat wider, bronzy, antennae 
shorter, considerably wider, and with most of the joints 
infuscated, prothoracic depression more conspicuous, abdomen 
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more convex, fifth segment feebly impressed in middle, and 
basal joint of four front tarsi much smaller. 

[Jab. —Tasmania: Hobart (H. H. D. Griffith and A. 
M. Lea); South Australia (British Museum, from — Bake- 
well). Type, I. 3479. 

A rather compact species. The long and conspicuously 
erect hairs, transverse depression on protnorax, and subbasal 
impression on each elytron should render distinct, in con¬ 
sequence of the subbasal impressions, the base appears to 
have four obtuse elevations, two (the smaller ones) of which 
are humeral. On one female the femora are black with the 
knees reddish, and the tibiae and tarsi are infuscated in parts. 
A male from New South Wales (Galston) has the elytra 
darker than on the type, and the prothoracic depression less 
conspicuous. 

Tomyris compacta, n. sp. 

Bright metallic-green, becoming golden towards apex of 
elytra, under-surface brassy-green; labrum and appendages 
(tip of antennae and the claws excepted) flavous. Elytra 
with numerous fairly long erect whitish hairs, set amongst 
rather sparse and not very short pubescence, elsewhere 
sparsely clothed. 

Head with dense asperate puuctures. Antennae not very 
thin, rrothora.r almost as long as wide, postmedian depres¬ 
sion well defined on each side of middle, with a feeble 
longitudinal impression ; puuctures rather sparser and smaller 
than usual but well defined, becoming crowded on sides and 
on postmedian depression. Elytra with rather dense sub- 
asperite punctures of various sizes (but all rather small) 
about base, becoming much smaller posteriorly. Length, 
3 mm. 

Hah .—Western Australia: Darling Ranges (A. M. Lea). 
Type (unique), I. 3480. 

A small, compact species; with prothorax decidedly 
louger than is usual in the genus; in general appearance it 
is close to the preceding species, but the protliorax is dis¬ 
tinctly longer, and the eyes are more prominent. The 
abdomen of the type is rather strongly convex, and is without 
an apical fovea, so it is probably a female, despite its green 
colour. 

Tomyris scuLPTtconnis, n. sp. 

<3 . Head of a vivid green, gradually altering to brassy 
at apex of elytra; under-surfaoe more or lefe brassy, labrum 
and appendages (tip of antennae and claws excepted) flavous. 
Moderately densely clothed witli short, depressed pubescence. 

Head with dense, asperate punctures. Antennae long 
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and thin. Pmthon/.r with a conspicuous, shining, transverse, 
feebly elevated, median ridge, marking the front edge of the 
postmedian depression, this well defined; punctures rather 
larger and better defined than on head. Elytra with dense 
and rather small, but well-defined punctures, becoming 
smaller posteriorly. Fifth segment of abdomen transversely 
impressed. Length, 3 nun. 

$. Differs in being of a golden-red or golden-purple, 
with the clypeus green, antennae shorter, and abdomen more 
convex, with the fifth segment not transversely impressed. 

Hah .—South Australia: Nuriootpa (J. G. O. Tepper). 
Type, I. 3242. 

A minute and rather narrow species, readily distinguished 
from all previously described ones by the conspicuous ridge 
(interrupted in middle on one specimen) across prothorax. 
On each of the three specimens before me the small median 
shining space on the head is lengthened into a feeble carina, 
but it is probably not to be depended upon. 

Tomyris incisa, n. 8p. 

PI. viii., fig. 108. 

<$. Bright metallic-green; nnder-surfaoe brassy-green, 
labrum and appendages (black tip of antennae excepted) 
flavous. Clothed with short, golden pubescence, denser on 
elytra than elsewhere. 

final with dense, asperate punctures. Antennae thin, 
extending to middle of abdomen. Vrothoraj- with transverse 
depression rather well defined ; the punctures on it much as 
on head, elsewhere they are mostly individually distinct. 
Elytra with smaller punctures than on head, becoming still 
smaller posteriorly. Fifth segment of abdomen with a con¬ 
spicuous median fovea. Leys rather stout; four hind tibiae 
with subapical notch very conspicuous on each; four front 
tarsi with basal joint distinctly inflated. Length, 3-3^ mm. 

llah .—Western Australia : King George Sound (Macleay 
Museum), Mount Barker (R. Helms), Darling Ranges (A. 
M. Lea). Type, I. 3481. 

In general appearance like small specimens of laeta, but 
prothorax transversely depressed, and the four hind tibiae 
each much more conspicuously dilated towards the apex, and 
with the subapical notch unusually conspicuous, certainly 
much more so than on elegant^da^ hnpresaicollis, viridtda , or 
any other green species in the Museum. A specimen from 
Bridgetown is smaller (2| mm.) and thinner, but otherwise 
agrees with the type. The male of the Macleay Museum is 
more of a golden-green than the type, and is mounted on a 
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card with a female* 67 *; the latter is somewhat larger, Aibial 
notches less conspicuous, and the upper-surface is entirely of 
a beautiful golden-red colour. 

TOMYttlS FOVEIVENTR1S, II. 8p. 

c? • Bright r metallic-green or golden-green; labrum 
and appendages (black tip of antennae excepted) flavous. 
Elytra with rather dense, short, depressed pubescence; sparse 
elsewhere. 

Head with crowded, subasperate punctures. Antennae 
long and thin; distinctly passing elytra. Prothorax with 
postmedian depression distinct; with dense, clearly defined 
punctures. Elytra with small, densely crowded punctures, 
not much larger about base than elsewhere. Fourth and fifth 
segments of abdomen with a wide median fovea common to 
both. Length, 3 mm. 

Hah .—South Australia: Mount Lofty (S, H. Curnow), 
Kangaroo Island (A. M. Lea). Type, T. 3436. 

The prothoracic punctures are coarser than usual, and, 
although slightly smaller and more crowded in some places, 
are well defined throughout; they are alone sufficient to dis¬ 
tinguish the species from the male of virtdula . The abdominal 
fovea is not confined to one segment as on the males of most 
species of the genus 

Tomyris aerata, n. sp. 

f • Brassy, head metallic-green, labrum and appendages 
(one or more joints of antennae tipped with black excepted) 
flavous. Elytra rather densely clothed with short, depressed, 
whitish pubescence; sparser elsewhere. 

He/id with dense, asperate punctures. Antennae moder¬ 
ately thin, scarcely passing middle of abdomen. Prothorax 
with postmedian depression fairly distinct, and with punc¬ 
tures much as on head, elsewhere sparser, somewhat larger 
and usually sharply defined. Elytra about base with crowded 
and rather small punctures, becoming more crowded and 
smaller posteriorly. Fifth segment of abdomen with a small 
median fovea. Length (d, 9), 2J-2J mm. 

9 • Differs in having the head brassy, antennae shorter 
and more infuscated, and in the abdomen. 

Hah .—Tasmania : Huon River (a pair taken im cop 
Hobart (A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3482. 


(67) The specimens are not marked as having been taken in cop., 
but the late George Masters seldom so marked specimens that he 
had so taken. 
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Close to gracilis , but male as well as female with brassy 
elytra, prothorax with sides not subangularly dilated in 
middle (as they frequently are on that species), and depression 
and punctures not quite the same. 

Tomyris pulcherrima, n. sp. 

$. Bright golden-red; labrum and appendages (tip of 
antennae and claws excepted) flavous. Clothed with short, 
depressed, whitish pubescence, denser on elytra than 
elsewhere. 

Rather narrow; with small, dense, asperate punctures, 
smaller on elytra than elsewhere. Antennae long and thin. 
Prothorax with transverse depression somewhat curved and 
very distinct. Elytra with a costiform elevation extending 
from each shoulder to middle, then abruptly deflected for a 
short distance towards the side, and then continued to about 
apical third, when it gradually disappears. Length, 2f mm. 

Hab .—Western Australia: Swan River (A. M. Lea). 
Type (unique), T. 3483. 

A small and very beautiful species, with well-marked 
features. 

Tomyris curnowi, n. sp. 

9- Brassy or coppery ; front of clypeus metallic-green, 
throat and parts of sterna greenish, labrum and appendages 
(tip of antennae and claws excepted) flavous. Clothed with 
short, depressed, whitish pubescence, denser on elytra than 
elsewhere, and on prothorax rather vaguely parted along 
middle. 

With dense, asperate punctures, smaller on elytra than 
on head and prothorax. Antennae thin, extending to about 
middle of abdomen. Prothorax with transverse depression 
feeble, and with a still more feeble longitudinal one. Length, 
4-5 mm. 

Hab .—South Australia: Mount Lofty (S. EL. Curnow), 
Yeelanna (W. A. Dorward), Lucindale (F. Seeker). 

The prothorax when viewed obliquely appears to have 
the pubescence parted in the middle, although not so dis¬ 
tinctly as on mediana; from that species also it differs in 
being narrower, head and prothorax with considerably larger 
punctures, find prothorax with the transverse depression 
traceable. 

A specimen from New South Wales (Jenolan, J. C. 
Wilburd) possibly represents a variety of this species, but as 
it has gome longer hairs scattered amongst the elytra! 
pubescence, it may belong to an, as yet, undescribed one. 
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Tomyris dtstributa, n. sp. 

. Golden-red or brassy-red; head and scutellum 
metallic-green, labruni and appendages flavous, but tip of 
antennae and the claws black. Elytra densely clothed with 
short, pale pubescence, much sparser elsewhere. 

With dense, asperate punctures, slightly larger on head 
than on prothorax, and becoming much smaller on elytra. 
Antennae thin, extending almost to tip of abdomen. Pro¬ 
thorax with transverse depression distinct. Elytra with a 
rather distinct depression on each side at about basal third, 
with vague remnants of striation. Apical segment of 
abdomen with a conspicuous median fovea. Legs stout; four 
hind tibiae very conspicuously notched ; basal joint of each 
tarsus distinctly inflated. Length (r?, $), 4A-5£ mm. 

$ . Differs in being- more robust, only the front of the 
clypeus green, antennae shorter, abdomen more strongly 
convex, fifth segment flat in middle, and basal joint of tarsi 
smaller. 

Hah .—Victoria: Dividing Range (Blackburn’s collec¬ 
tion); South Australia: Mount Lofty (J. G. O. Tepper); 
Tasmania: Hobart (H. H. D. Griffith and A. M. Lea). Type, 
I. 3237. 

In general appearance close to rasa , but prothorax trans¬ 
versely depressed. Two females from the Blue Mountains are 
rather smaller than usual; one is of a beautiful golden-purple, 
but the other is of a rather dull purplish bronze. 

Tomyius aurea, n. sp. 

9 - Golden, becoming golden-red about apex of elytra; 
clypeus more or less green in front, undersurface brassy; 
labruin and appendages (black tip of antennae excepted) 
flavous. Elytra densely clothed with short pale pubescence, 
clothing sparser elsewhere. 

With dense, asperate punctures, smaller on elytra than on 
head and prothorax. Antennae thin, extending to about 
middle of abdomen. Froth ora.r with transverse depression 
distinct, and with remnants of a longitudinal one. Length, 
2J-3J mm. 

Hab .—Western Australia: Mount Barker (R. Helms). 
Type, I. 3484. 

Differs from the species identified as pus ilia by the late 
Rev. T. Blackburn in being narrower, more golden in colour, 
elytral clothing distinctly shorter (much as on rasa)> and punc¬ 
tures different. 
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TOMYRIS GRACILICORNIS, 11. Bp. 

d. Golden-red; clypeus golden, labrum and appendages 
(parts of antennae excepted) flavous. Densely clothed with 
short, depressed, pale pubescence. 

Long and thin. With dense, asperate punctures, smaller 
on elytra than on head and prothorax. Antennae unusually 
long and thin. Profit ora ,r with transverse depression distinct. 
Fifth segment of abdomen with a deep, transverse, median 
fovea. Length, 2t-2g mm. 

Hah .—South Australia (Maeleay Museum): Kangaroo 
Island. Type, I. 3260. 

A minute, narrow species, with unusually long antennae 
and legs, and very prominent eyes; in colour it resembles 
jiulchernma. The four basal joints of antennae are entirely 
pale, the others are infuscated at their tips. 

TOMYRIS SiMILIS, n. sp. 

Brassy; under-surface brassy-green ; labrum and append¬ 
ages (tips of some of the antennal joints excepted) flavous. 
Rather densely clothed with short, pale, depressed, whitish 
pubescence. 

Head with small, dense, asperate punctures. Antennae 
thin, extending to middle of abdomen. Profit ora ./ with fairly 
distinct punctures about apex, but elsewhere much as on head : 
transverse depression feeble and ill-defined. Elytra with very 
dense and small punctures, a few more distinct (but not very 
large) towards base. Length, 3 mm. 

Unb K —Queensland: Rockhampton (A. M. Lea). Type 
(unique), I. 3435. 

From queen aland tea differs in being more brassy, in the 
paler legs, in the elytra 1 punctures being smaller, and those 
at apex of prothorax more distinct: the depression across the 
protliorax is also traceable, although rather feeble, but as the 
punctures are denser there than on the adjacent parts it is 
rendered fairly distinct. The small, shining spaces near the 
clypeus, iu some lights, appear like small, beautifully purple 
spots. 

Tomyius irrasa, n. sp. 

9 , Purple ; scutellum and front of clypeus brassy-green, 
uuder-surface metallic-blue, becoming golden-green on flanks 
of prosternum ; labrum and appendages flavous, but tips of 
palpi, of some joints of antennae, and the tarsi, lightly or 
moderately infuscated. With short, moderately dense, sub- 
erect pubescence, becoming extremely short on head and pro¬ 
thorax, but depressed on under-surface. 
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Haul with very dense, subasperate punctures. Antennae 
not very thin, scarcely passing hind coxae. Prof horn.r scarcely 
wider at base than at apex, sides evenly rounded, with a 
shallow depression along middle, and a very shallow transverse 
one, scarcely traceable across middle; with very dense but 
well-defined punctures, each with a small central pit. Elytra 
roughly granulate-punctate, especially about base, and with 
remnants of striation. Ahrlomm strongly upcurved at apex, 
and with a shallow depression before same. Length, 5$ mm. 

IIah ,—New South Wales: Clyde River. Type in Macleay 
Museum. 

The prothoracic punctures, although crowded, are con¬ 
siderably larger than usual, each is more or less circular in 
outline, with short vertical walls and a central pit; somewhat 
similar ones are to be seen in other species—r.//., raw, ohsrurn , 
rUyantnla, nrn/is, etc.—but being much smaller and shallower 
their sculpture is much less conspicuous than on the present 
species. The elytra, about the base, are also more roughly 
sculptured than is usual. The tibial notches are elongated and 
very ill-defined, those of the hind pair particularly so. In 
general appearance it is somewhat like a rough purplish rasa, 
but the prothoracic punctures are more than twice the size of 
those of that species, and the tibial notches are much more 
feeble. The transverse prothoracic depression is very feeble, 
but as it is traceable the species has been referred to A A of the 
table ; if regarded as belonging to A, it could be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from all the species of that group by the prothoracic 
punctures and elytral clothing ; the latter, although short, is 
not depressed, and when viewed from behind appears to be in 
almost regular rows; it is a trifle longer at the base than else¬ 
where, but there are no hairs conspicuously longer than others. 

Edusa. 

This genus was formally diagnosed by Chapuis in 1874, 
and divided by him into three subgenera. Blackburn in 
1891 wrote, “I do not think that this subdivision can be 
maintained, at any rate unless a number of other subgenera 
be added,” and certainly he referred to Edusa species (such 
as singularity 8) ylabra , and augustnln) that could not be cor¬ 
rectly referred to any of the three. 

Regarding chrysum as the typical species, the features 
regarded as generic so gradually change that it is difficult to 
indicate dividing lines between subgenera. That the genus 
will be eventually again split up is almost certain, but T 

(6#) Now referred to Gcloptera . 
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neither purpose doing this myself nor accepting Chapins’ 
subdivisions, although probably his names will eventually be 
maintained for restricted groups. Tn Blackburn's comments 
on the genus a character noted as being constant was “ejytra 
transversely wrinkled at the sides/' Nevertheless, he referred 
species to it whose elytral punctures are nowhere transversely 
confluent. He also referred to it various species whose femora 
were unarmed, or upper-surface glabrous, or prothorax with 
sides dentate in middle; all characters at variance with the 
original diagnosis. He also said that the sexes differed in 
the basal ventral segment. This is usually the case with the 
larger species, but many of the smaller ones have the basal 
segment exactly alike sexually; they usually have the apical 
segment more or less conspicuously impressed (usually with 
a circular fovea) in the male, and sometimes the preceding 
segment is impressed ; but the female also occasionally has 
abdominal impressions/ 69 ) On the larger species the labrum 
is usually conspicuously metallic; and many specimens of such 
species appear to have the upper-surface glabrous, but this is 
nearly always due to abrasion ; in the lateral gutters of the 
elytra of such specimens there is generally to be seen a 
remnant of the clothing. On some of the large species the 
hind tibiae are curiously shaped at the apex in the male, but 
they are not notched as in Tonn/ri *, Rhyparida , etc.; the ex¬ 
cavation being on the apical slope, not before same, as on 
those genera. On each side of the head, usually just behind 
the clypeus, there is generally a small impunctate space, fre¬ 
quently highly polished, and usually a vague depression 
adjacent to same, but its presence or absence apears to be 
individual rather than specific, so I have usually not men¬ 
tioned it in the descriptions. The antennae are long and 
thin and, apart from colour, of but little use in descrip¬ 
tions 170 ); in all the new species here described, unless stated to 
the contrary, the second joint is much shorter than the third, 
but the third varies from slightly shorter to slightly longer 
than the fourth. 

In the accompanying table the sole consideration was to 
preseut the species known to myself in such a way that their 
identification might be hastened : — 


«#) The male also usually has the abdomen conspicuously 
glabrous along the middle, whereas on the female it is usually* 
clothed as the rest of the surface. 

( 70 ) They have, however, all been examined. 
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Notes on Table. 

In treating certain parts as more or less reddish all the 
various paler shades (reddish-brown, reddish, flavous, 
testaceous, etc.) are included, and all the metallic ones are 
excluded. The metallic colours of the species of Edusa are 
so variable, amongst the majority of species, that they are 
almost useless for the identification of single specimens of any 
species, by means of tables; although with long series of some 
species certain definite colours are occasionally found to be 
more or less constant. 

A. d. On ziczac the elytra at first, even to the naked eye, 
appear to have a zig-zag fascia due to nude spaces, but on 
close examination the fascia is seen to be due to the pubescence 
there being darker than on the adjacent parts. 

AA. On melanoptera the prothorax is slightly metallic, 
and on abdominalis the metallic gloss is sometimes but little 
in evidence. 

B. The species here mostly correspond to the first B of 
Blackburn's table, and free use has been made of some of 
his divisions, although they cannot all be maintained; the 
clothing, for instance, is so liable to abrasion that to rely 
upon it for partially abraded specimens would lead to 
confusion. 

A A. h, That the specimens identified by Blackburn as 
variprs of Boisduval will eventually be regarded as represent¬ 
ing a variety of distincta I think is possible, but it is at least 
a typically coloured variety, differing also in the size of its 
prothoracic punctures from the larger specimens of that 
species; although from the smaller ones the colour only can 
be relied upon. I do not purpose here, however, treating 
distincta (the later namel as a variety or synonym of varipcs , 
as the identification of that species from its original descrip¬ 
tion f 71 ) can only be a matter of guesswork, and was evidently 
so regarded by Blackburn. Standing under the name in his 
collection was a specimen sent by Chapuis as Edusa australis , 
Hope (evidently an M.S. name). But till further informa¬ 
tion is forthcoming it seems desirable to recognize the species, 
identified by Blackburn as varipes , to be such. 

AA. mm. To see this clearly the tibiae must be examined 
from the sides. 

AA. n. The concavity here referred to is not the curva¬ 
ture of the tibia, but a conspicuous irregular depression 
bounded by narrow walls. 

(71) Aenea, plicato-rugulosa; elytris pilis albis proetratis sub- 
fasoieulatis; subtus aeneo-pilosa. 
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BB. On griffithi the labVum is darker than on the 
majority of specimens referred here, but it is entirely with¬ 
out gloss. 

C. All these species also have the apex of the labrum more 
or less distinctly incurved to middle, except on fiavipc$. 

D. These species have the front femora either unarmed, 
or with the teeth so minute that they could easily be over¬ 
looked ; quite possibly some of the species that I have regarded 
as having entirely unarmed femora will be found eventually 
to have feebly armed ones, but I have examined them care¬ 
fully from all directions and could not see any. A slight 
amount of dust, gum, or grease, however, easily obscures 
them; but of every species here tabled some specimens have 
been examined entirely free from cardboard. And here it 
might be pointed out that with many species the teeth cannot 
be seen on small specimens when “set” in the ordinary way, 
even when the teeth are of fairly large size. With the legs 
hunched together, as they usually are on small unset speci¬ 
mens, or on pinned ones, they are normally concealed. 

D. a. I cannot regard the tooth on pavens as distinct; 
by Blackburn it was tabled as having front femora "'widely 
angulate but not with a distinct tooth ” In general appear¬ 
ance it is extremely close to viridipennis and rvanrsctns, but 
the longer hairs on the elytra appear to be distinctive. 

y. To use this character the elytra are best viewed from 
an oblique hind direction; from straight above, in front, or 
even sometimes from perpendicular to the sides, the longer 
hairs are often not conspicuous, owing to their backward slope. 
For specimens that have at any time been mounted on their 
backs, or that show evidence of abraeion, it had better not 
be used. 

D. 6. Usually the whole femora are black, and sometimes 
metallic as well. 

D. d. Sctipennu is obviously closely allied to griffithi, 
but as its elytral clothing is certainly different to that of that 
species, and I can find no femoral tooth from any point of 
view, I am compelled to regard it as distinct. On griffithi 
the femoral tooth, although not large in itself, is rendered 
conspicuous by the angulation of the femur. 

D. dd. On one specimen of viridifrom the femora, except 
at extreme base, are entirely reddish, but on six others they 
are as tabled. 

D. e . Such a depression is to be found on many other 
species of the genus, and although seldom sharply defined it 
is very useful in distinguishing closely allied forms, and with 
a little experience is quickly detected. 
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D. g . This would appear to be a thoroughly untrust¬ 
worthy character, but it is quite distinctive of six specimens 
that I refer to the species, and all of the eighteen specimens 
belonging to D. gg- have the elytra of a uniform shade through¬ 
out; moreover, where (as on some of the larger species) the 
elytra are partly brassy and partly green, it is the sutural 
portion that is green. 

D. h. The characters given for D. h . and D. hh. are 
sufficient to distinguish the specimens before me, but it is 
doubtful if they can be maintained when many are known, 
although (with the exception of inermia) I have not less than 
five of each to judge from. 

F. rr. Aureoviridia would possibly have been tabled by 
Blackburn as having the "anterior femora widely angulate 
but not with a distinct tooth." 

FF. These hairs or setae are usually more distinct towards 
the base and apex than in the middle. 

K. This is especially evident on fresh specimens. 

M. In Blackburn's table apavtola and perplexa were first 
noted (D.D.D.) as having "anterior femora with a well- 
defined tooth," and later (I.), "tooth on anterior femora ex¬ 
ceptionally small." As a matter of fact, the tooth itself, 
although small, forms the pinnacle of an angular enlargement 
of the femur, so that it is very conspicuous. 

Edusa vikidicollis, Lef. 

A very beautiful but variable species, with shagreened 
head and prothorax. These on the commoner forms are green/ 
or coppery-green, or blue; on such specimens the elytra are 
brassy, or brassy-green, or brassy-red or purplish. But on 
many specimens the whole of the upper-surface is more or less 
brassy, or purplish, or brassy with purplish reflections. On 
the elytra there are numerous long hairs scattered about, and 
the jpubescenoe has a distinctly lined appearance. On freeh 
specimens each elytron is seen to have eight lines (indistinct, 
however, towards the base), the first and eighth axe joined at 
the apex, the second joins the third at about one-fourth from 
the apex, and later these join the conjoined fourth and fifth, 
and still later the conjoined sixth and seventh; a slight amount 
of abrasion, however, renders the junctions inconspicuous. On 
the prothorax a feeble Temnant of a median carina is occa¬ 
sionally traceable. 

Edusa germabi, Lef. 

Two specimens from Wellington (New South Wales) 
probably belong to this species, the type of which was evidently 
a female. The hind femora are angularly inflated, but scarcely 
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dentate. The male differs from the female in having the 
abdomen glabrous along the middle, with the apical segment 
impressed on each side; the hind tibiae are of very different 
shape, and the first joint of each tarsus is more noticeably 
inflated. In Blackburn's table the species would be associated 
with spinicoflis , but the male differs from the male of that 
species, as also of dint met a , in the hind tibiae having the apical 
portion longer, the excavation of the apical slope not bounded 
behind by a conspicuous tooth, and the middle of the tibiae 
more conspicuously dilated on the under-surface; the basal 
segment of abdomen is also different. The hind tibiae are 
suggestive of those of ehrysura , but the apical slope is some¬ 
what shorter, less flattened out, less shining, and not longi¬ 
tudinally concave on the lower surface, and on that species 
there is no trace whatever of the median inflation. From 
variant it also differs in the apex and middle of the hind tibiae. 

Edusa chrvsura, Germ. 

PI. viii., figs. 100-111. 

This species appears to be confined to South Australia and 
the western parts of Victoria. 

Edusa suturalis, Clip. 

PL viii., fig. 112. 

This species occurs in New South Wales and Victoria, as 
well as in South Australia. 

Edusa viridipennis, Boh. 

Many specimens from Sydney and near same (Galston and 
National Park) probably belong to this species, but differ from 
the description in having the front femora armed, the tooth, 
however, is so small that it could easily be overlooked, and it 
is invisible from most directions. The clypeus was described 
as “rufo-testaceis,” but almost certainly (as with the similarly 
described pubernla and evanescent) it was the labrum that was 
meant. The elytra of the females vary from bright-green, 
through golden-green, to golden. 

Edusa evanescens, Boh. 

The femora of this species were also described as unarmed, 
but on the front pair a very minute tooth (appearing like a 
speck of dust) is visible from certain directions; but it is so 
extremely small that it is invisible from most directions, and 
distinct from none. The male (as also the male of the preceding 
species) has a small median fovea on the fifth abdominal 
segment. ' 
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Edusa pubekula, Boh. 

Typical specimens of this species have the upper-surface 
entirely green, or golden-green; occasionally the elytra are 
golden-green and prothorax green, sometimes the entire upper- 
surface is more or leas brassy. On fresh specimens the sides 
of the prothorax have a hoary appearance, owing to the 
clothing there being distinctly paler than on the disc; on old 
or greasy specimens, however, this is not so noticeable. Four 
females from Sydney have the head (except muzzle), protborax, 
and elytra of a uniform and beautiful golden-red, and the 
clothing rather denser than usual. 

Hah .—New South Wales: Sydney, National Park, Shoal- 
haven, Forest Reefs, Jenolan, Blue Mountains, Mittagong, 
Galston, Hillgrove, Tam worth, Clarence River; Queensland: 
Brisbane. 

Edusa aurkoviripts, Clark. 

There aTe two specimens (from Albany and Perth) of a 
species in the Museum from Blackburn's collection, and bear¬ 
ing his name-label, “aurcoviridis , Clark”; but although 
received by him five years prior to the date of his table they 
were not included in same, possibly from some doubt as to 
their identification. They differ from the description in having 
the elytra fairly densely clothed throughout, not “laevia . . . 

versus apicem subtiliter pubesoentia” ; the elytra as a rule are 
also but feebly rugose, the punctures being practically all 
isolated. Till evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, how¬ 
ever, I shall regard these specimens as being correctly 
identified, as possibly the type was somewhat abraded and with 
stronger sculpture than usual.< 72 > The species so identified 
is widely distributed in Western Australia, and is usually green, 
but varies to almost entirely golden-red, and golden-violet; 
Borne specimens have the head, prothorax, and scutellum more 
or less golden, and the elytra golden-green. One green male 
has the elytral pubescence forming fairly distinct stripes, 
although these are less conspicuous than on lineata and viridi - 
colli*; a golden female has the stripes still less conspicuous. The 
front femora have a small tooth at the apex of a widely 
angulate median portion. The male (I have taken a pair in 
cop, on the Swan River) differs from the female in having the 
fourth segment of abdomen depressed in middle, and the fifth 
with a wide and fairly deep impression; the basal joint of the 
four front tarsi is also distinctly inflated. From some direc¬ 
tions each of the hind femora appears to have a feeble but 

C7t) An abraded male in the Macleay Museum Agrees fairly 
well with the description. 
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polished groove in which portion of the tibia can rest, the 
groove bounded on one side by a feeble ridge, 

A brassy male, compared with the type of setoaa , and sent 
for examination by Mr. Arrow, agrees perfectly in all struc¬ 
tural details with several males that I refer to aureoviridi *. 

Edusa pavens, Blackb. 

Of this species only the type (a female) wae previously 
known. It was described as having “femoribus anticis late 
angulatis vix dentatis,” and so tabled. There are before me 
numerous specimens from Western Australia (Donnybrook, 
Geraldton, Mount Barker, Swan and Warren Rivers) that 
probably belong to the species. From certain directions their 
front femora appear to be evenly rounded, from others rather 
widely angulate, but from others a small and quite distinct 
tooth is visible. The male differs from the female in being 
decidedly smaller (2 mm. only), green or golden-green, and on 
the under-surface somewhat brassy-green. The legs are 
stouter, fifth abdominal segment with a small median fovea 
(with a shining central space), and the longer hairs on the 
elytra less conspicuous. 

Edusa diversicTollis, Blackb. 

PI. vii., fig. 64. 

A female of this species in the Macleay Museum is labelled 
as from Sydney/ 73 ) and is rather more uniformly golden-red 
than is usual; the species is readily distinguished by its un¬ 
armed front angles of prothorax and elongate form. 

Edusa froggatti, Blackb. 

Apparently this species was described from a unique 
female, < 74 ) whoso colour was stated to be almost as in 
chrymraS 75 > Its impunctate scutcllum was relied upon as its 
most striking feature. I have seen no specimen of the larger 
pubescent species with the acutellum* altogether without punc¬ 
tures ; but a female of spinicolln < 76 > before me has three small 
ones only: it was taken in cop. with a male whose scutellum 
has about a dozen. Both these specimens have the elytral 

( 73 ) The locality needs confirmation. 

(74) The type is now in the British Museum; in Blackburn’s 
collection it was represented by a label only. 

( 75 ) One of the most variable species of the genus. Specimens 
in the Museum are green, golden-green, golden-red. blue, purple, 
brassy and bronze, and with many intermediate shades or com¬ 
binations of shades. 

(76) Quite as variable a species as chry8ura t and abundant on 
many parte of the Blue Mountains. 
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clothing in small clusters, whereas on froggatti it was described 
as not fasciculate. Many specimens of the metallic species, 
however, owing to partial abrasion appear to have the elytral 
clothing not fasciculate. 

Whilst not affirming that froggatti should be treated as a 
variety of spinicollis, it appears to me that its specific differ¬ 
ences from that species (especially as regards the males) need 
to be demonstrated. 

Edusa perplex a, Blackb. 
var. laeta , Blackb. 
var. bella, Blackb. 

It appears to me that these three names should be treated 
as varietal; bella was considered to differ from laeta by slight 
characters of the prothorax and abdomen. On the prothorax 
of a specimen labelled by Mr. Blackburn as bella a vague carina 
may be seen when viewed fifom an oblique direction; but its 
absence is not of importance. As regards the abdomen, it is 
to be remembered that specimens that have been carded for 
years, on being floated off do not regain the slight upward 
direction of the pubescence of fresh specimens, nor, unless the 
soaking is prolonged for some time, does all the gum disappear 
from the minute inequalities of the derm, consequently fresh 
specimens usually have the under-surface more shining than 
prepared old ones. 

In Blackburn's table they were separated by the upper- 
surface of bella being ‘'entirely ^reen,” and of the others "not 
entirely green/' But one specimen labelled by him as bella 
has the prothorax of a purplish-blue. Perplexa (77) and 
suaveola were distinguished by "tooth on anterior femora 
exceptionally small, ” as against "normally large” on laeta . 
As a matter of fact, the actual size of the tooth appears to be 
almost exactly the same on all the specimens I have examined 
of perplexa , laeta , bella , and suaveola , although the apparent 
size varies from almost every point of view. The commonest 
form of the species is the one named laeta , but as it was named 
on the following page to that of perplexa it must be treated as 
varietal, and perplexa (a rather rare form) as typical. The 
suture and sides are generaly blue (or violet), as are the 
shoulders occasionally. On the elytra the clothing sometimes 
has a vaguely striped appearance, and in Blackburn's table 
this might be regarded as associating such specimens with 
lineata and aenea. One male has the head, except in front, 
prothorax, and scutellum brassy, and elytra green; another 
has the head, prothorax, and scutellum green, and elytra 

(77) There is a oo-type in the Museum. 
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golden-green. I have only seen one male that could be re¬ 
garded as having an obsolete carina on the prothorax; on all 
the others, and on all the females, it is altogether absent, or 
represented by a short, feebly-shining line, scarcely the length 
of the scutellum. The fifth segment of the abdomen is strongly 
incurved to middle, and across the narrowed portion there 
extends a shallow depression, but deepened at its ends. 

The female differs from the male in having the basal joint 
of the four front tarsi less dilated, the fifth segment of abdomen 
with a fairly large fovea, and the basal one convex and sparsely 
clothed across the middle. It is sometimes coloured as laeta, 
but occasionally has the entire upper-surface green, or golden- 
green. 

Edusa distincta, Blackb. 

Although not mentioned in the original description, the 
hind femora of this species are distinctly dentate. 

Some specimens from Stanthorpe (Queensland) and Ben 
Lomond (New South Wales) may represent a variety of this 
species; the males have the hind tibiae more conspicuously 
angulate in middle; on the typical form the apex of each has 
a conspicuous curved tooth overhanging a semicircular notch, 
the notch itself longer than the space between it and the tip; 
on the variety the notch is only about half the length of the 
spaoe between itself and the tip, and it is without an over¬ 
hanging tooth. 

Edusa meyricki, Blackb. 

PI. viii., fig. 113. 

Two specimens (sexes) in the Macleay Museum labelled 
as from Western Australia appear to belong to this species; 
the male agrees well with the description, except that it is 
larger (2$ lines). The elytral pubescence is as described by 
Blackburn, and its submaculate appearance appears to be 
natural. The female differs from the male in being larger 
(3 lines), more brassy, abdomen more convex, with fifth seg¬ 
ment elevated in middle of apex, .hind tibiae somewhat 
different at apex, and basal joint of four front tarsi smaller. 

Edusa spinicollis, Blackb. 

PI. viii., fig. 115. 

A dark specimen of this species was in the Blackburn 
collection labelled as having been sent by Chapuis as varipes; 
a similar specimen was also sent so named by Jacoby. The 
characters given in the table, however, will serve to dis* 
tinguish them from the species recognized as varipe* by 
Blackburn. 

(78) There are two co-types and many other specimens in the 
Museum. 
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Edusa blackburni, new name. 

TeriUus suturalis , Blackb., n . pr. 

Tcrillus suturalis was doubtfully referred by Blackburn 
to Tcrillus . The species is a common one in Western Aus¬ 
tralia (Swan and Capel RiverB, Mount Barker, Donnybrook, 
Bridgetown, and Pinjarrah). Its femora are unarmed, but 
it belongs to Edusa , and there are several closely allied species 
with similarly unarmed femora. From E. suturalis (Chp.) it 
is distinguished by its unarmed femora, slightly (but con¬ 
sistently) smaller size, elytral clothing longer and without a 
trace of lineate arrangement, and prothoracic punctures dis¬ 
tinctly coarser. As the name suturalis was previously used 
in the genus Edusa , I have to propose the above substitute. 

Edusa melanosoma, n. sp. 

Black, non-metallic; tip of clypeus, labrum, antennae 
(tip excepted), palpi, tarsi, and tips of femora and of tibiae 
more or less reddish. Moderately clothed with greyish-white 
pubescence, becoming mostly sooty on elytra. 

Head shagreened and punctures ill-defined, with a vague 
median line. Second joint of antennae stouter and more than 
half the length of third. Prothorax shagreened; punctures 
fairly distinct on sides, but scarcely traceable elsewhere. 
Elytra with distinct but not very large punctures, becoming 
smaller posteriorly, and nowhere transversely confluent. 
Femora edentate. Length, mm. 

Hab. —New South Wales: Forest Reefs (A. M. Lea). 
Type (unique), I. 3452. 

A small black species, not very close to any other known 
to me. The type has a small median fovea on the apical 
segment of its abdomen, so it is probably a male, although 
the basal joint of its front tarsi is not conspicuously inflated. 

Edusa Montana, n. sp. 

$. Black, non-metallic; labrum, palpi (tip excepted), 
basal joints of antennae (the others partly or entirely infus- 
c&ted), femora, tibiae, and claw joints (but not the claws) 
more or less reddish. Moderately clothed with whitish 
pubescence. 

Head with dense and rather small but clearly defined 
punctures; median line distinct in front. Prothorax with 
slightly larger punctures than on head. Elytra with dense 
punctures of moderate size, becoming larger but not trans¬ 
versely confluent at about basal third (but not very large 
towards suture) and small on apical slope. Femora stout, 
unarmed. Length, mm. 
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Hab.—Xe w South Wales: Mount Kosciusko (W. E. 
Raymond). Type (unique), I. 3453. 

A deep black species entirely without metallic lustre, 
although shining, but appearing out of place amongst the 
small non-metallic ones; in appearance it is fairly dose to 
melanoptera , but that species is considerably smaller and with 
a metallic gloss (although less noticeable than on most species). 
The type is evidently somewhat abraded. 

Edusa ziczao, n. sp. 

cf. Reddish-castaneous, non-metallic, appendages (tip 
of antennae excepted) usually paler; extreme base of pro¬ 
thorax, scutellum, base suture and margins of elytra, and 
under-surface (flanks of prosternum excepted) black. Moder¬ 
ately clothed with stramineous pubescence, becoming white on 
under-surface and legs, but darker on a median zig-zag space 
on elytra. 

Head shagreened and almost impunctate, median line 
feeble. Second joint of antennae stouter and not much shorter 
than third. Prothorax shagreened, punctures minute through¬ 
out but fairly distinct on sides. Elytra with rather dense v 
punctures, larger about basal third (except towards suture) 
than elsewhere, but not transversely confluent, and becoming 
small on apical slope. Abdomen glabrous along middle, 
apical segment with a small median fovea. Front femora 
angulate on lower-surface, but not dentate; basal joint of 
front tarsi distinctly larger than on other tarsi. Length 
(J, Q)> 3^-3$ mm. 

9. Differs in having smaller eyes, abdomen more con¬ 
vex, not glabrous along middle, apical segment simple, legs 
thinner, and front tarsi with ba8al joints no larger than on 
other tarsi. 

Hab. —New South Wales: Armidale (Macleay Museum), 
Tamworth, Forest Reefs, Queanbeyan (A. M. Lea). Type, 
I. 3456. 

Allied to suturali* and blackburni. but elytra with a 
conspicuous, irregular median space, on which the clothing 
is sparser and darker than elsewhere, so that it has a dis¬ 
tinctly zig-zag appearance. 

Edusa paludiventris, n. sp. 

Pale-castaneous; non-metallic; appendages generally 
somewhat paler; suture usually very narrowly infuscated. 
Rather densely clothed with short stramineouB pubescence, 
becoming white on under-surface, and denser on flanks of 
metasternum than elsewhere. 
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Head with dense and small, but fairly well --defined 
punctures; median line feeble or absent. Second joint of 
antennae stouter and not much shorter than third, and quite 
as long as fourth. Prothorax with small and more or less 
concealed punctures. Elytra with fairly dense and rather 
small punctures, nowhere transversely confluent. Femora 
edentate. Length, 3$-3J mm. 

Hah. —South Australia (Macleay Museum): Morgan 
(Mrs. Kreusler), Murray Bridge (A. M. Lea). Type, 
I. 3223. 

The sexual differences are much as on the preceding 
species, from which, and from all others of the genus, it ia 
readily distinguished by its entirely pale under-surface. 

Edusa araeocehoideb, n. sp. 

<3*. Reddish-castaneous, non-metallic, appendages (tip 
of antennae excepted) somewhat paler; under-surface (parts 
of sterna and tip of abdomen excepted) black; suture infus- 
cated. Moderately clothed with stramineous pubescence, be¬ 
coming paler on under-surface. 

Head shagreened, and with rather indistinct punctures; 
median line faint. Second joint of antennae stouter and not 
much shorter than third. Prothorax shagreened; with minute 
punctures. Elytra with dense and rather small punctures, 
becoming larger about basal third (except towards suture), but 
nowhere transversely confluent. Abdomen glabrous along 
middle; apical segment with a median fovea. Femora eden¬ 
tate; basal joint of front tarsi inflated. Length, 2j mm. 

flab. —Queensland: Port Denison (Macleay Museum), 
Rockhampton; New South Wales: Tamworth (A. M. Lea). 
Type, I. 3224. 

In general appearance, at first glance, strikingly like some 
of the smaller species of A raeocerus (of the .4 nthribidae ). It is 
fairly close to blackburni , but is smaller, prothorax with punc¬ 
tures scarcely traceable before abrasion, and elytral punctures 
also smaller. On the type the elytral clothing appears to be 
slightly irregular, but this may be due to partial abrasion. 

Edusa fusca, n. sp. 

PI. viii,, fig. 114. 

<S . Of a dingy reddish-brown, prothorax somewhat 
darker; under-surfaoe almost black. Rather densely clothed. 

Head shagreened and with dense but more or less con¬ 
cealed punctures. Prothorax shagreened, with minute 
punctures; front angles acutely dentate. Elytra short, with 
some fairly large punctures at basal third, but elsewhere 
small, dense, and more or less concealed. Abdomen rather 
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short, with a glabrous median space margined with longer 
hairs along middle, fifth segment with a widely transverse 
impression, subfoveate in its middle. Femora stout, front 
pair strongly dentate; hind tibiae compressed, apical half wide 
and subparallel-sided; basal joint of front tarsi inflated. 
Length, 5 mm. 

Iial .—New South Wales: Forbes (H. J. Carter, from 
A. Stephens). Type, I, 3632. 

The antennae and tarsi of the type are almost wholly 
missing, and the surface is perhaps somewhat abraded, but 
the species being a very distinct one it has been described. 
The clothing on the head consists of dense and somewhat 
golden depressed pubescence, parted in the middle; on the 
prothorax and elytra most of the clothing is darker, but as 
these parts are more or less greasy, and as where the derm 
is clean the pubescence is similar to that of the head, it is 
probable that normally the entire pubescence of the upper- 
surface is more or less golden. The tooth of each front femur 
is placed so far back that it could be easily overlooked. The 
most conspicuous feature of the species is the great width of 
the hind tibiae, and these are not notched near the lower 
apex as on the male of snturalis. 

Edusa clyfealis, n. sp. 

3 . Dark metallic coppery-green, head (clypeus ex¬ 
cepted), prothorax, suture, and parts of under-surface more 
or less brassy; labrum black, with a brassy gloss; antennae 
(tips of five apical joints excepted), palpi (tips excepted), 
and legs more or less reddish. Moderately clothed with 
whitish pubescence, on the elytra forming feeble lines, and 
no sparser towards suture than elsewhere. 

Head shagreened and with fairly dense but rather indis¬ 
tinct punctures; median line distinct and in front dilated; 
clypeus highly polished and minutely punctate. Prothorax 
shagreened, witn small and well-defined but not very dense 
punctures. Elytra with dense punctures of moderate size, 
becoming larger in places, and smaller posteriorly, about basal 
third many transversely confluent. Abdomen glabrous along 
middle; apical segment foveate. Front 'femora strongly 
dentate; basal joint of front tarsi strongly, of middle ones 
moderately inflated. Length (d, 9)» 5*6 mm. 

9. Differs in being of a beautiful golden-red, clypeus 
more brassy than green, eyes smaller and less prominent, and 
in the usual particulars of abdomen and tarsi.vW 

(79) Abdomen more oonvex, not glabrous along middle, apical 
segment not foveate, and front tarsi with basal joint not con¬ 
spicuously inflated. 
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Hab .—Western Australia (British and Macleay 
Museums); Geraldton (A. M. Lea). Typo, T. 3455. 

Rather smaller than the other species with metallic 
labrum, and elytral clothing uniformly distributed instead 
of being confined to the sides and apex; the clypeus is 
unusually conspicuous. The British Museum specimens are 
more obscurely coloured than the types, but otherwise agree 
with them. 

Edusa abdominai.is, n. sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 11(). 

d . Black with a vague purplish or bronzy-gloss; labrum 
deep metallic-blue or brassy, palpi with basal joints flavous, 
antennae infuscated, basal joints more or less pale on under¬ 
surface, upper-surface of first metallic. Upper-surface with 
rather sparse whitish pubescence, condensed into small dis¬ 
tinct spots on elytra, but basal half of same in middle glabrous. 

Head shagreened, with dense and distinct but rather 
shallow punctures; median line narrow at base, dilated in 
front; clypeus depressed and minutely punctate. Froth ora;r 
with front angles rather acutely produced; with very dense 
punctures of moderate size, becoming larger towards sides, 
and frequently transversely confluent. Elytra with dense 
and fairly large punctures, transversely confluent almost 
throughout, and very conspicuously so in places. Abdomen 
glabrous along middle, basal segment with a subtriangular 
apical process, apical segment rather shallowly transversely 
impressed at base. Femora stout, front pair strongly 
dentate, the others subangulate; hind tibiae with apical slope 
long, and with a conspicuous tooth overhanging summit of 
same; basal joint of four front tarsi conspicuously inflated. 
Length ( d, 9)> 6i-7£ mm. 

9 • Differs in hind tibiae with apical slope much shorter 
and without a tooth overhanging same, and in the abdomen 
and tarsi. 

Hab .—New South Wales: Blue Mountains (Blackburn's 
collection), Braidwood, Loftus, National Park, Sydney (A. M. 
Lea), Port Stephens (British Museum), Sydney (Macleay 
Museum and E. W. Ferguson). Type, 1. 3457. 

In Blackburn’s table would be associated with epinicollin , 
from which it differs in its darker colour, darker legs, and 
different abdomen of male. On the male of the present species 
the basal segment has a conspicuous triangular space in the 
middle with numerous transverse striae, and the apex, when 
viewed from the side, appears as a pointed flap, considerably 
elevated above the adjacent parts. On tpinicollie the median 
space is considerably wider, more rounded posteriorly, not 
elevated as a flap above (although somewhat higher than) the 
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adjacent parts, and very feebly (scarcely visibly) striated. 
The female is generally more conspicuously brassy than the 
male. 

Edusa monticola, n. sp. 

PI. viy., fig. 117. 

c? . Metallic brassy-green or greenish-blue; under-surface 
brassy or bluish, labrum metallic, parts of antennae more or 
less reddish. Elytra with small spots of whitish clothing 
about the apex and sides. 

Head densely and finely obliquely strigose, and with 
numerous subasperate punctures; a shallow transverse depres¬ 
sion between eyes, and from its middle (where it is rather 
deeper than elsewhere) a median line extending backwards 
to base. Prothorax with front angles acute; with dense punc¬ 
tures mostly conspicuously transversely confluent. Scutellum 
transversely oblong, with a few small punctures. Elytra with 
dense punctures, transverse sculpture very conspicuous except 
on parts of the apical slope. A bdomen glabrous along middle, 
basal segment finely transversely striated, middle of apex less 
metallic, fourth flat in middle, fifth irregularly depressed in 
middle, apex incurved for reception of pygidium. Front 
femora strongly dentate, hind ones moderately and obtusely, 
middle ones still more obtusely dentate; hind tibiae somewhat 
sinuous on lower-surface, apical slope rather long and 
irregular. Length, 6J-7 mm. 

9 . Differs in being more robust, hind tibiae with the 
apical slope much more abrupt and in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Hah .—New South Wales: Mount Kosciusko (H. J. 
Carter). Type, I. 3633. 

Close to j spinicolliit, but tibiae entirely metallic instead 
of reddish at the base, the hind ones of the male with the 
apical slope longer and the overhanging tooth less conspicuous. 
The basal joint of the antennae is metallic on the upper- and 
reddish on the under-surface, the three following joints are 
partly dark on the upper-surface; parts of the next two joints 
are subject to variation in colour. The head, and more especi¬ 
ally the clypeus, appears to be shagreened, but on close 
examination its finer sculpture is seen to be due to very fine 
striation. On the prothorax only some of the medio-apical 
punctures are separately impressed, elsewhere they so run 
together that the surface appears to be covered with fine trans¬ 
verse ridges, and these on close examination are seen to be 
strigose. The basal joint of each of the four front tarsi is 
alike in length on the sexes, but whilst that of the male is 
almost parallel-sided for at least three-fourths of its length, 
on the female it is narrowed from apex to base; the tooth of 
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the middle femora is feeble, and could be easily overlooked, 
but is alike on both sexes. 

Some specimens recently received from Dorrigo (W. 
Heron) show a range of metallic colours much as those of 
chryiura and spinicollis , but on all of them the femora and 
tibiae are entirely metallic. 

Edusa bufilabbis, n. sp. 

<S . Metallic-green, in parts with a brassy gloss, labrum 
and parts of appendages more or less reddish. With short, 
depressed, stout, whitish setae. 

Head with dense punctures of rather small size, becoming 
longitudinally and obliquely confluent, and smaller but more 
sharply defined on clvpeus than elsewhere. Prothorax with 
dense but not very large punctures becoming more or less 
confluent on sides, interspaces with minute punctures; front 
angles feebly dentate. Scutellum feebly punctate. Elytra 
very little wider than prothorax; with dense punctures, trans¬ 
verse sculpture conspicuous, except about suture and on partB 
of the apical slope. Abdomen with fourth segment flat in 
middle, almost as long as third and fourth combined, fifth 
shallowly depressed across middle. Front femora lightly 
dentate; hind tibiae at apex rather wide and truncated; basal 
joint of four front tarsi somewhat inflated. Length, 6-6$ mm. 

9. Differs in the usual particulars of the abdomen and 

tarsi. 

Uab. —Western Australia. Type, in Macleay Museum; 
co-type, I. 3634, in South Australian Museum. 

A large green speoies, but readily distinguished from 
most of the large ones by its non-metallic labrum. The tooth 
of the front femora, although small, is fairly conspicuous on 
account of its position. The clothing on the elytra is rather 
too thin to be regarded as scales, but considering it as such 
the species would be associated with griffithi , which struc¬ 
turally it is certainly very close to, but the elytra of that 
species are certainly squamose, and the abdomen of the male 
is not quite the same; the colour is probably not to be relied 
upon, but the three specimens before me all nave green elytra, 
and those of griffithi are not at all green. On the female 
the upper-surface is without the brassy gloss, the under¬ 
surface of one male is mostly bronzy; parts of the first and 
of the fifth and sixth joints of antennae and the whole of 
the second to fourth are reddish, the apical joint of each 
palpus is infuscated, the femora are usually deeply infuscated 
in parts, and where darkest they have a metallic glosB; the 
tarsi are rather deeply infuscated. The males are evidently 
rather badly abraded, but the female appears to be normally 
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clothed, and on the elytra the pubescence is absent from a 
fairly wide sutural space on the basal two-thirds. The median 
line on the head is but feebly impressed, but on one male, 
owing to its being green, and the adjacent surface brassy, it 
is very conspicuous. 

Edusa atrichia, n. sp. 

d . Brassy-green, labrum and appendages reddish, but 
tip of antennae infuscated. Upper-surf ace glabrous. 

Head with crowded asperate punctures becoming obliquely 
or longitudinally confluent posteriorly, a shallow depression 
between eyes, median line feebly impressed. Prothorax with 
dense and rather large punctures, becoming still larger and 
denser on sides, the interspaces with minute punctures. 
Scutellum semicircular, impunctate or almost so. Elytra very 
little wider than prothorax; near suture with punctures sub¬ 
seriate in arrangement, becoming confined to deep striae on 
apical slope, elsewhere between conspicuous transverse or 
oblique ridges, these towards base encroaching even on the 
suture. Abdomen glabrous along middle, fourth segment dis¬ 
tinctly longer than third, and slightly longer than fifth, the 
latter shallowly depressed and purplish in middle. Front 
femora conspicuously but not strongly dentate; hind tibiae 
rather long, apical slope abrupt ; basal joint of four front 
tarsi distinctly inflated. Length, 7J-8 mm. 

Hah .—New South Wales: Sydney. Type, in Macleay 
Museum; co-type, I. 3635, in South Australian Museum. 

The three specimens before me (two of which were with¬ 
out labels of any kind) are entirely without elytral clothing 
even in the lateral gutters, so apparently they are not 
abraded; one of them has the scutellum gently convex, highly 
polished, and impunctate; the others have it feebly depressed 
and faintly rugulose, although without distinct punctures. 
This is suggestive of froggatti, but the glabrous elytra and 
uniformly red legs should be distinctive from that species. 
Its nearest ally is plicata , which is somewhat smaller, with 
darker legs, smaller and denser prothoracic punctures, and 
even more pronounced transverse sculpture of elytra. In the 
table it is associated with chlorophana , although differing in 
many particulars from same. In general it is like members 
of the group with metallic labrum. One has the elytra 
almost entirely brassy, another has it almost entirely green, 
the third being intermediate. Seen directly from above the 
sides of the elytra appear to be slightly incurved behind the 
shoulders, but the margins themselves are not at all incurved 
there. The flanks of the prosternum are glabrous, and have 
numerous large punctures; the episterna are pilose, with 
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dense, partially concealed punctures and the front edge 
rather strongly rounded (as viewed from behind). 

Edusa plicata, n. sp. 

d. Dark metallic brassy-green; labrum, palpi (tips 
darker), and basal portion of antennae reddish; legs metallic, 
but in places obscurely diluted with red. Under-surface 
rather sparsely clothed, but with some long hairs along each 
side of middle of abdomen; upper-surface glabrous. 

Head with dense and rather strong punctures, about base 
longitudinally confluent, in front larger and more clearly 
defined, becoming smaller and sparser on clypeus; median line 
deep in middle, feeble towards base and apex. Protliorax 
rather strongly convex, front angles feebly produced; with 
dense, fairly large, and sharply defined punctures. Elytra 
suboblong; with dense punctures conspicuously transversely 
or obliquely confluent almost throughout. Abdomen glabrous 
along middle, but with some long hairs near same, apical 
segment transversely impressed. Femora stout, edentate; hind 
tibiae spinose at lower apex; basal joint of four front tarsi 
strongly inflated. Length, 7 mm. 

Hab. —North-western Australia (Blackburn’s collection, 
from C. French); Western Australia (British Museum, from 
Baly’s collection). Type, I. 3400. 

A glabrous species with transverse sculpture of elytra 
more pronounced than usual, many of the elevations separ¬ 
ating the punctures appearing to extend, with but feeble 
interruptions (sometimes entirely without any), from the 
suture almost to the margin, so that they have quite a corru¬ 
gated appearance; on the apical slope, however, there are a 
few irregular striae about the suture. Its right to a position 
in the genus is open to question, but it is certainly conspecific 
with several Edume of Blackburn. A female evidently belong¬ 
ing to this species (but from the old collection without locality 
label) differs from the type in being more conspicuously green, 
transverse sculpture of elytra less pronounced, although 
strong, only the tips of four apical joints of antennae dark, 
and in the sexual features of the abdomen and tarsi. 

Edusa chlorophana, n. sp. 

9. Bright metallic-green, some parts with a slight 
brassy gloss; labrum, tip of abdomen, and all the appendages 
(tip of antennae excepted) flavous. Under-surface very sparsely 
clothed, upper glabrous. 

Head with fairly dense, sharply defined punctures of 
moderate size, becoming sparser and smaller on clypeus; 
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median line distinct in middle. Prothorax with sidea evenly 
rounded, front angles gently produced; with rather large 
punctures, becoming crowded on sides. Elytra with aides 
gently and evenly rounded; with clearly defined punctures of 
rather large size, on basal half (but not about base itself) 
many transversely confluent, apical slope with small punctures 
and a few distinct subsutural striae. Front femora moder¬ 
ately dentate. Length, 3$-3f mm. 

Hah .—New South Walea: Comboyne (W. H. Muldoon). 
Type, I. 3458. 

The entirely glabrous upper-surface of this, and of the 
five following species, is strikingly at variance with the 
majority of species of Edusa t but apart from this character 
they would appear to belong to that genus, and several 
glabrous species have previously been referred to it. The 
three specimens before me of the present one evidently belong 
to but one sex, as the abdomen is simple they are probably 
females, but the basal joint of each of the four front tarsi 
is rather longer than is usual on females. The prothorax 
has considerably larger and sparser punctures, especially on 
the disc, than on flavipe* or podayrom . 

Of four specimens recently obtained from Dorrigo* 80 ) (W. 
Heron) three are males, and these differ from the type in 
having the fourth segment of abdomen larger, the fifth nar¬ 
rowly transversely impressed on each side, the basal joint of 
the four front tarsi larger, and the antennae somewhat longer; 
five females (of which one is purple), also from Dorrigo, differ 
in being larger (4J-4J mm.). All the Dorrigo specimens have 
the head more convex and with smaller punctures than on 
the type. 

Edusa flavipes, n. sp. 

Bright metallic-green; labrum, palpi (tips excepted), 
antennae (parts of five or six apical joints excepted), and 
legs (parts of tarsi exoepted) reddish-flavous. Upper-surface 
glabrous, the under rather lightly pubescent. 

Head with fairly dense, well - defined punctures of 
moderate size, becoming small on clypeus; median line well 
impressed; front of clypeus almost straight. Prothorax with 
sides evenly rounded, front angles moderately acute; with 
dense and snarply defined but rather small punctures. Elytra 
with sides gently rounded; with dense and fairly large punc¬ 
tures, becoming smaller posteriorly and towards (but not at) 
base more or leas transversely confluent. Front femora 
strongly dentate. Length, 3| mm. 

Hab .—Victoria (Blackburn's collection). Type, I. 3174. 

(so) Near Comboyne. 
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Readily distinguished from glabra by the punctures. One 
specimen has the basal joint of the front tarsi more strongly 
inflated than on another, so it is probably a male, but I 
have been unable to clean its abdomen sufficiently well to eee 
the apical segment clearly. 

Since the above was written I have seen eight specimens 
from New South Wales (Clyde River, Macleay Museum, and 
Gosford, H. J. Carter), of which four are males, and each 
of these has a distinct round fovea on the apical segment of 
abdomen; a Clyde River female is deep blue, with purple 
elytra, and legs somewhat infuscated. 

Edusa viridimetallica, n. sp. 

d . Bright metallic-green; labrum, palpi, antennae (tip 
excepted), and legs (third tarsal joints and the claws 
excepted) flavous. Upper-surface glabrous, the under 
almost so. 

Head with dense punctures of moderate size; median 
line rather wide in front, narrow at base; clypeus distinctly 
notched in front, punctures almost as dense as on rest of 
head. Prothorax and elytra much as in preceding species. 
Abdomen with a rather shallow apical fovea. Front femora 
rather strongly dentate; basal joint of four front tarsi dis¬ 
tinctly wider, but not longer than on hind pair. Length, 
3J-4J mm. 

Hab .—New South Wales: Richmond River (British 
Museum), Albion Park (R. Helms). Type, I. 3459. 

In general appearance strikingly dose to the preceding 
species, and with very similar punctures, but front edge of 
clypeus distinctly notched, instead of almost perfectly 
straight. 

Edusa fodagrosa, n. sp. 

Bright metallic-green; labrum, palpi (tips excepted), 
antennae (tips excepted), and legs (an infusc&te spot with a 
greenish gloss on each femur excepted) flavous. Glabrous. 

Head with fairly dense, sharply-defined punctures of 
moderate size, becoming smaller and subconfluent about base, 
and smaller but not sparser on clypeus; median line naTrowly 
impressed. Prothorax rather strongly convex, front angles 
rather feebly produced; with rather small and moderately 
dense, but well-defined punctures. Elytra with sides more 
Tounded than usual; with moderately large and fairly dense 
punctures on basal half, becoming smaller posteriorly, and 
nowhere transversely confluent. Flanks of prosternum with 
numerous distinct but irregularly distributed punctures. 
Abdomen with a conspicuous apical fovea. Front femora 
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strongly dentate; basal joint of front tarsi strongly inflated. 
Length, 3§-4 mm. 

Hnb .—New South Wales: Tam worth (A. M. Lea). Type, 
I. 3460. 

In general appearance close to flampes, but elytral punc¬ 
tures nowhere transversely confluent (a character which would 
exclude it altogether from the Edusites as defined by Chapuis), 
and with the cephalic punctures and median impression less 
distinct. 

Edusa heterodoxa, n. sp. 

d . Of a vivid metallic-green; labrurn and appendages 
flavous, coxae and abdomen somewhat darker. Upper-surface 
entirely glabrous, elsewhere almost so. 

Head with dense punctures of moderate size, becoming 
confluent posteriorly ; median line well defined, becoming deep 
in front. Antennae long and thin. Apical joint of palpi sub- 
ovate, but truncated at apex. Prothorax scarcely twice as 
wide as the median length, all angles armed, sides obliquely 
dilated to middle; with fairly dense punctures of moderate size 
on disc, becoming larger and more crowded on sides. Scutdlum 
comparatively small and almost impunctate. Elytra with 
shoulders and apex rounded, but elsewhere parallel-sided; with 
dense and fairly large punctures, transversely confluent behind 
shoulders, in feeble subgeminate rows in places, and towards 
suture on apical slope confined to distinct striae. Flanks of 
prosternum with dense and rather large punctures, smaller and 
denser elsewhere. Abdomen glabrous along middle, fourth 
segment as long as second and third combined and distinctly 
longer than fifth, the latter foveate in middle. Front femora 
dentate; tibiae rather thin; basal joint of four front tarsi 
elongate and strongly inflated. Length, 5-5 J mm. 

Hah .—New South Wales: Ulawarra (II. J. Carter). Type, 
I. 3636. 

The greatly inflated basal joint of the four front tarsi, and 
larger fourth abdominal segment, would seem to indicate that 
the species belongs to Golaspoides or Geloptera , but the palpi 
truncated at the apex (although much narrower than those of 
seenriyera or of paipalis) are more in accordance with those of 
several species of Edusa , and, in fact, at first glance it appears 
cl 080 to such species as chlorophana , flavipes , etc. On two of 
the three specimens before me the antennae are entirely pale, 
on the third the tip is very feebly infuscated; the abdomen is 
lightly infuscated in the middle of the basal segment; the 
metasternum is more or less brassy. The sides of the prothorax, 
whilst not dentate at the middle, are rather conspicuously 
angulate there. The dentition of the front femora is rather 
feeble, but quite conspicuous from certain directions. 
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Edusa zietzi, n. sp. 

d . Metallic-green; labrum and appendages reddish, but 
tip of antennae infuscated. Very sparsely clothed. 

Head with dense but not very large punctures, slightly 
larger on clypeus than elsewhere; median line distinct. Pro¬ 
thorax about twice as wide as median length, sides strongly and 
evenly rounded, front angles very feebly armed; with dense 
but rather small punctures on disc, becoming crowded but 
scarcely larger on sides. Elytra short, distinctly wider than 
base of prothorax, and widest slightly beyond the middle; with 
dense and fairly large (but not confluent) punctures behind 
shoulders, smaller elsewhere, about middle in more or less 
irregular subgeminate rows, towards suture on apical slope 
confined to fairly deep striae. Flanks of jn'osternum glabrous 
and with fairly large punctures. Abdomen with a small, cir¬ 
cular apical fovea. Legs stout; front femora lightly dentate; 
tibiae dilated to apex and almost vertical there; basal joint of 
four front tarsi inflated. Length, 3|-3i mm. 

9. Differs in the abdomen and tarsi. 

/fab .—New South Wales: Clarence River (A. and F. R. 
Zietz), Grafton (H. J. Carter, from S. Jackson). Type, 
I. 3587. 

A rather small, compact green species, with unusually 
thick legs. The three specimens before me at first appear to 
have the upper-surface quite glabrous, but on close examina¬ 
tion some extremely fine and sparse pubescence may be seen at 
the apex and sides of elytra, and some more distinct (but still 
very fine) on the head and sides of prothorax. The tooth of 
the front femora is small, but, as from certain directions it is 
distinct, the species has been referred to DD in the table. The 
male has the under-surface not much darker than the upper, 
but in the females it is brassy. 

Edusa marginicollis, n. sp. 

Bright metallic-green, in places with a brassy or brassy- 
red gloss; under-surface mostly brassy, labrum, palpi (tips 
excepted), and legs more or less reddish. 

Head with dense, sharply-defined punctures of moderate 
size, becoming somewhat larger between eyes, and smaller on 
clypeus; median line absent. Prothorax with sides evenly 
rounded; with dense and not very large, but sharply-defined 
punctures, becoming crowded on sides. Elytra suboblong, 
rather narrow; with dense punctures of moderate size from 
near base to beyond the middle frequently transversely con¬ 
fluent; apical slope with smaller punctures, and with distinct 
subsutural striae. Length, 4J mm. 
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Hah. —Queensland: Dalby (Mrs. F. H. Hobler). Type 
(unique), I. 3461. 

Close to angmtula , but prothor&cic punctures and clothing 
different. The elytra are entirely glabrous, but all the mar¬ 
gins of the prothorax are quite densely clothed. The front 
femora from most directions appear to be edentate, but from 
one direction a very minute tooth becomes visible. On the 
type (probably a female) both antennae are broken, four joints 
of one and two of the other being all that are left, and these 
are entirely reddish. 

Edusa aureorufa, n. sp. 

$. Golden-red, under-surfaoe more or less brassy; 
'.labrum and all appendages (tip of antennae excepted) reddish. 
Moderately densely clothed with rather dark pubescence, but 
becoming whitish along middle and sides of prothorax, on 
scutellum, and on many interrupted lines on elytra. 

Head shagreened; with rather dense but inconspicuous 
punctures; median line feeble. Antennae with second joint 
stouter and not much shorter than third. Prothorax with 
some vague transverse impressions, front angles feebly produced 
and strongly depressed below basal ones; with fairly dense, 
minute punctures. Elytra with dense minute punctures 
throughout, becoming larger towards base; and with numerous 
rather feeble but distinct striae. Femora unarmed. Length, 
3 mm. 

Hah .—Queensland: Mount Tambourine (A. M. Lea). 
Type, I. 3222. 

The spotted appearance of this, and the following species, 
is certainly not due to partial abrasion, but to the clothing in 
places being conspicuously paler than elsewhere. The striation 
of the elytra, although feeble, is quite distinct throughout, 
but the punctures in the striae are larger towards the base 
than apex; the interstice starting from each shoulder has a 
distinctly carinated appearance to beyond the middle, but 
more distinct on one specimen than on another. 

Edusa submaculata, n. sp. 

d . Brassy, clypeus and under-surface brassy-green; 
labrum and all appendages (tips of antennae excepted) more 
or less red. Moderately clothed with rather short pubescence, 
somewhat variegated on upper-surface. 

Head shagreened; with dense and shallow but moderately 
distinct punctures; median line distinct, but not deeply im¬ 
pressed. Second joint of antennae stouter and not much 
shorter than third, third shorter than fourth. Prothorax with 
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all angles evenly rounded ; with moderately dense, small, evenly 
distributed punctures. Elytra rather wide, suboblong; with 
dense and rather small punctures, becoming smaller posteriorly, 
with a feeble transverse depression on each side at about basal 
third (where the punctures are larger than elsewhere, but not 
transversely confluent), and a longitudinal submedian one. 
Abdomen glabrous along middle, apical segment convex in 
middle of apex, feebly depressed before same. Femora eden¬ 
tate; four front tarsi with basal joint distinctly inflated. 
Length (rf, 9 )> 3-3 \ mm. 

9. Differs in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Hah. —Victoria: Dividing Range (Blackburn's collec¬ 
tion); New South Wales: Eden (H. J. Carter). Type, 
I. 3233. 

The elytra have a submaculate appearance, but the species 
is very different to the preceding one, as the darker parts of 
the elytra are due to the pubescence there being of the same 
shade of colour as the derm, with the paler portions less lineate 
in arrangement. But the punctures are also different, the 
outlines differ considerably, and each elytron is without the 
post-humeral carina. 

Edusa melanopteka, n. sp. 

cS . Black, head and prothorax with a slight coppery 
gloss; labrum and appendages (tips of palpi and of antennae, 
and the claws excepted) more or less reddish. Moderately 
clothed with rather short, whitish, silken pubescence; on the 
elytra some longer hairs scattered about. 

Head shagreened; with dense but not very large punc¬ 
tures, more clearly defined on clypeus than elsewhere: median 
line rather wide and distinct in front, feeble about base. Pro- 
thorax shagreened; with small and rather dense punctures. 
Elytra suboblong; with dense and fairly large punctures, larger 
(and a few transversely confluent) about basal third than else¬ 
where, and becoming rather small posteriorly, but smaller at 
summit of apical slope than at end of same. Apical segment 
of abdomen transversely impressed in middle. Front femora 
scarcely visibly dentate; four front tarsi with basal joint dis¬ 
tinctly inflated. Length (d , 9)» 4 J-5 mm. 

9. Differs in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Hah .—New South Wales: Jenolan (J. C. Wiburd). Type, 
I. 3462. 

A dark species with elytra almost entirely non-metallic, 
and the gloss on head and prothorax not very pronounced. The 
elytra in places appear to have remnants of geminate striae. 
The front femora have a subangulate swelling, that from cer¬ 
tain directions is seen to culminate in a small tooth, but it is 
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so feeble that Blackburn would probably have tabled it as 
having “anterior femora widely angulate, but not with a 
distinct tooth.” 

Edusa tridens, n. sp. 

d . Bright metallic brassy-green; in places more brassy 
than green; labrum, palpi (apical joint black), antennae (some 
of the apical joints partly or wholly infuscated) and leg9 (parts 
of tarsi excepted) more or less reddish. Moderately clothed 
with whitish pubescence, on the elytra mixed with rather 
numerous longer hairs. 

Head with dense and sharply-defined, but rather small 
punctures; median line well defined. Prothorax shagreened; 
front angles feebly produced; with dense and small punctures. 
Elytra suboblong; with dense punctures of moderate size, 
becoming smaller posteriorly, and larger about basal third, and 
near same, than elsewhere. Abdomen glabrous along middle, 
apical segment lightly transversely impressed. Femora un¬ 
armed; four front tarsi with basal joint rather strongly 
inflated. Length (d, 9 )> mm - 

9. Differs in being of a brassy-red, with only the front 
of the clypeu8 green, and in the usual particulars of abdomen 
and tarsi. 

Hab. —New South Wales: Mount Kosciusko (R. Helms 
and W. E. Raymond). Type, I. 3463. 

The three specimens before me all differ in colour; on the 
type male the head (from certain directions) appears to have 
a conspicuous green trident, the space between the tines being 
brassy ; on the female the trident is traceable by slight impres¬ 
sions, although not by colour; but on another male the head 
is entirely green. A few of the elytral punctures appear to be 
feebly confluent, but there are no distinct transverse ridges 
separating them. In. some respects it resembles some of the 
varieties of viridicollis, but the femora are edentate. 

Edusa ursa, n. sp. 

d. Golden-bronze, upper-surface shagreened throughout: 
femora and parts of under-surface sometimes with a greenish 
gloss, labrum, palpi (apical joint black), basal joints of 
antennae, and parts of tibiae more or less reddish. Very 
densely clothed with short, stramineous pubescence. 

Head with dense, but small and well-defined punctures; 
median line feeble. Prothorax with punctures minute and 
scarcely traceable before abrasion. Elytra suboblong; striate- 
punctate, punctures fairly large about base, becoming smaller 
posteriorly; striae rather lightly impressed, but distinct 
throughout. Abdomen glabrous along middle ; apical segment 
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with a small median fovea. Legs stout; front femora ungulate 
but scarcely dentate; four front tarsi with basal joint some¬ 
what inflated. Length (<3 , 9)» 4£-5J mm. 

9. Differs in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Jfab. —New South Wales: Illawarra, Otford (Macleay 
Museum and H. J. Carter), Sydney (Blackburn's collection), 
Wollongong (A. M. Lea). Type, I, 3220. 

The clothing is denser than on any other species in the 
Museum, being denser even than on hirta , whose femora also 
are very different. 

EdUSA SET1 PENNIS, n. 8p. 

9. Black with a slight or moderate coppery gloss, 
becoming bluish on part of suture; labrum (its middle 
infuscated), basal joints of palpi, joints three to six of 
antennae and parts of others, tibiae, and base of femora, more 
or less reddish. Moderately clothed with short, depressed 
white setae, or pubescence. 

Htad with dense and rather shallow punctures, fairly well 
defined but in places subconfluent; median line feeble. Pro¬ 
thorax with front angles moderately acute, but scarcely visible 
from above ; with dense and rather small punctures, becoming 
longitudinally confluent on sides. Elytra suboblong: with 
fairly large punctures, more or less transversely confluent over 
most of surface, but becoming smaller and shallower posteriorly. 
Front femora subangulate, but not dentate. Length, mm. 

Hab. —Western Australia: Mullewa (Miss J. F. May). 
Type (unique), I. 3464. 

Tn general appearance close to griffith /, but clothing 
different and femora edentate. The type is possibly somewhat 
abraded, but on the elytra the setae (which are sparser towards 
and absent from suture, except posteriorly, than elsewhere) 
nowhere exhibit a tendency to form fascicles. 

EdUSA VIR1DIFR0NS, n. sp. 

Golden-bronze, or purplish-bronze, or brassy, in places 
green or coppery-green; labrum, palpi, and antennae (tip 
excepted) more or less flavous; legs reddish, in places darker. 
Rather densely clothed with short, depressed, whitish or 
greyish pubescence. 

Head shagreened; with dense and rather small punctures, 
sharply defined on and near clypeus, but less distinct else¬ 
where ; median line distinct but not deep. Prothorax 
shagreened, all angles rounded off; punctures small and ill- 
defined. Elytra suboblong ; with dense and rather small punc¬ 
tures, becoming larger about basal third. Femora unarmed. 
Length, 4-5 mm. 
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Hab.~ Now South Wales: Jenolan (J. C. Wiburd). Type, 
I. 3465. 

Thoro are seven specimens under examination, but I can 
find no positive sexual differences between any of them. Some 
have more of the head green and the abdomen less convex, 
and these are possiblv males; but as the abdomen is not con¬ 
spicuously glabrous along the middle of any of them, and the 
basal joint of the front tarsi is much alike in all, they are* 
probably all females. On one specimen the legs (tarsi excepted) 
are almost entirely reddish, but on the others the femora and 
tibiae are both more or less infuscated (and sometimes sub- 
metallic) towards the apex, and the tarsi (claw-joint but not 
the claws excepted) are dark. The clypeus is always of a vivid 
green, and the green sometimes extends backwards almost to 
the base, or narrowly along the 'middle. The tip of the 
prothorax and the scutellum are sometimes green, the meta¬ 
sternum is generally brassy-green, the abdomen generally 
brassy-purple or brassy. Each elytron about the basal third 
has a vague transverse depression, and obscurely connected 
with this a feeble submedian longitudinal one; on the de¬ 
pressed parte the punctures are larger than elsewhere, although 
not transversely confluent, and the striation is fairly distinct: 
but from various directions feeble striation may be seen on 
almost any part of the elytra. 

Edusa flavicornis, n. sp. 

Coppery, with a vague greenish gloss; parts of under¬ 
surface brassy-green, front of head and a median line from 
same bright green; labrum and appendages more or less 
flavous. Densely clothed with rather short, golden pubescence, 
becoming paler in places. 

Head with punctures and median line much as on pre¬ 
ceding species. Prothorax shagreened ; with dense and small 
but fairly distinct punctures. Elytra suboblong; striate- 
punctate, striae feeble but distinct; punctures fairly large on 
basal half, becoming small posteriorly; interstices with dense 
minute punctures; a vague post-humeral depression on each 
side. Abdomen glabrous along middle, apical segment highly 
polished. Femora edentate; basal joint of four front? tarsi 
distinctly inflated. Length, 4 mm. 

TJab .—New South Wales: National Park (A. M. Lea). 
Type (unique), I. 3466. 

In general appearance close to ursa, but size somewhat 
smaller, clothing sparser, and legs reddish. On the type not 
even the tips of the antennae are infuscated. The elytral 
punctures are nowhere transversely confluent. The abdomen 
is without sexual impressions, but the basal joint of the four 
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front tarsi seems too large for the specimen to be other than a 
male. 

Edusa posthumkralis, n. sp. 

Brassy or brassy-green, or golden-purple, head more or 
less green; labrum and appendages (tip of antennae and claws 
excepted) flavous or reddish. Moderately densely clothed with 
short, depressed, silken pubescence, becoming paler on under¬ 
surface. 

Head shagreened; with dense and small punctures, becom¬ 
ing larger and more sharply defined towards and on clypeuB; 
median line narrowly impressed towards base, becoming almost 
foveate in front. Prothorax shagreened with minute but 
fairly distinct punctures. Elytra rather short, suboblong; on 
basal half with fairly large punctures, becoming smaller pos¬ 
teriorly, especially about suture • a feeble depression about each 
shoulder. Basal segment of abdomen glabrous along middle, 
Femora unarmed; four front tarsi with basal joint somewhat 
inflated and larger than on hind pair. Length ( 6 , 9 )> 

mm. 

9. Differs in being more brassy, and in the abdomen and 

tarsi. 

Hab. —New South Wales: Dorrigo and Gosford (H. J. 
Carter), Sydney (Macleay Museum), Galston (A. M. Lea). 
Type, I. 3467. 

There were several species (including viridipennis and 
evanescent) mixed with the present one, but all now regarded 
as- belonging to the species have a depression behind each 
shoulder, interrupted in middle by a ridge that divides it into 
two paTts; from the two species named these depressions are 
entirely absent. From glauca the femora are at once distinc¬ 
tive. The colour of the prothorax and elytra (and including 
the scutellum or not) varies from a brassy-green to a beautiful 
golden-purple, occasionally the elytra are darker than the 
prothorax, but they are usually of one uniform shade of oolour. 
On the males (a pair in the Macleay Museum are marked as 
having been taken in cop.) the head is almost entirely of a 
vivid-green, and sometimes almost the entire under-surface 
is greenish; the apical segment of abdomen appears to be with¬ 
out a transverse impression, but from certain directions a very 
feeble one may be seen; on the females the clypeus and adjacent 
parts are usually brassy-green, but occasionally with the green 
tinge scarcely indicated. 

Edusa viridilatera, n. sp. 

Brassy or brassy-green, in places becoming coppery or 
green; labrum and appendages (tip of antennae and claws 
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excepted) flavous or reddish. Clothing much as on preceding * 
species. 

Read shagreened, with dense and small punctures, sharply 
defined only on clypeus; median line distinct but feebly 
impressed. Prothorax shagreened; with small but distinct 
punctures. Elytra briefly suboblong, distinctly wider than 
prothorax; punctures somewhat as on preceding species, but a 
few transversely confluent. Femora unarmed. Length, 
3-3 J inm. 

flab. —New South Wales: Galston (A. M. Lea). Type, 
I. 3468. 

On all the (seven) specimens before me the elytra are 
conspicuously green on the sides, and become brassy along the 
middle; oil the prothorax the sides are sometimes green, and 
the disc brassy, but on some the prothorax is uniformly green; 
the head varies from almost entirely green, to green, or brassy- 
green only on the clypeus and adjacent to same. The speci¬ 
mens, if all of one sex, are females, but as there are feeble 
differences in the clothing of the abdomen, and in the basal 
joints of tarsi, it is possible that some are males, and that the 
sexes are but feebly defined. 

Edusa chlorion, n. sp. 

S . Bright metallic-green; labrum and appendages (tip 
of antennae and the claws excepted) more or less reddish. 
Densely clothed with short, depressed, stramineoua or whitish 
pubescence, becoming quite white on under-surface. 

Read very feebly shagreened; with dense and small 
punctures, becoming sharply defined on clypeus; median line 
fairly distinct in front, vague towards base. Prothorax 
shagreened; punctures small and indistinct before abrasion. 
Elytra briefly suboblong; with dense but rather small punc¬ 
tures, larger about basal third thap elsewhere. Abdomen 
glabrous along middle, apical segment with a small median 
fovea. Femora unarmed. Length (tf ? 9)> 2J-3J mm. 

9 . Differs in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Rah. —Western Australia: King George Sound (British 
Museum, from C. Darwin), Rottnest Island, Bunbury (A. M. 
Lea). Type, I. 3440. 

Close to pavens , but elytra entirely without long hairs, and 
front femora evenly rounded; the females also*are green. From 
evaneteens, to which it is closer, it is distinguished by the 
greater comparative width of the prothorax; it is also con¬ 
sistently somewhat larger. Before abrasion the prothoracic 
punctures <are much less distinct than on inermie , and after 
abrasion they are seen to be smaller and denser; the five 
specimens before me Are also more of a golden-green, whereas 
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i the type (the only specimen known) of that species the 
elytra have a distinct purplish gloss. On the under-surface 
of the female the colour is more brassy than green. 

Edusa nivbosquamosa, n. sp. 
d • Blackish-bronze; labrum and appendages (tip of 
palpi and of antennae, and the claws exoepted) reddish or 
flavous. Bather densely clothed with snowy-white elliptic 
scales. 

Head rather wide; with small and dense partially-con¬ 
cealed punctures; median line indistinct. Prothorax more 
than twice as wide as long, front angles feebly acute; with 
small scattered punctures. Elytra rather elongate, no wider 
than prothorax, parallel-sided to beyond the middle, punctures 
not very large, somewhat irregularly distributed, and larger 
about basal third (where some of them are confluent) than 
elsewhere. Abdomen with a conspicuous median fovea on 
apical segment. Femora stout, front pair strongly dentate; 
basal joint of each tarsus inflated. Length, 4£ ram. 

flab.— South Australia: Cook Plain («T. G. O. Tepper). 
Type (unique), I. 3235. 

Readily distinguished from all others of the genus by the 
snowy-white elliptic scales; these are uniform in character on 
the upper- and under-surfaces, and on the legs; on the pro¬ 
thorax and elytra they are not quite uniformly distributed 
(but this may be due to partial abrasion), they are denser than 
elsewhere on the flanks of the sterna. 

Edusa mira, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 65; pi. viii., fig. 118. 
d . Blackish-bronze, parts of under-surface with a 
greenish gloss; labrum, palpi (apical joint excepted), and part 
of antennae reddish or flavous, parts of legs obscurely diluted 
with red. Rather densely clothed with snowy-white pub¬ 
escence, denser on flanks of metasternum than elsewhere, but 
on the elytra becoming rather thin scales, and which are com¬ 
pacted into numerous small, evenly-distributed fascicles. 

Head wide; with small and sparse, more or less concealed 
punctures; without median line ; clypeus indistinctly separated 
from the face; labrum short. Eyes of moderate size, widely 
separated, distinctly notched. Antennae thin, extending to 
about second segment of abdomen; first joint rather stout, as 
long as third, second more than half the length of third, third 
to fifth subequal in length, the following ones somewhat longer. 
Prothorax about twice as wide as the median length, baae 
bisinuate, sides almost straight, slightly narrowed in front, 
front angles produoed and acute, hind ones acute; with small 

T 
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are not very dense punctures. Elytra elongate-oblong, not 
much wider than prothorax \ with dense and not very large, 
but sharply-defined punctures, becoming larger and more or 
less confluent at basal third. A bdomen rather sparsely clothed 
along middle, apical segment rather strongly incurved to 
middle of apex, with a wide but rather shallow median impres¬ 
sion. Femora stout, front pair strongly dentate, the hind pair 
less strongly dentate but conspicuously angulate, middle pair 
unarmed; hind tibiae long, lower-surface at about one-third 
from apex with an acute tooth, the line of the tibiae then 
altered; four front tarsi with basal joint somewhat inflated, 
claws each with a stout basal appendix. Length (d, 9 )> 
6-6£ mm. 

$. Differs in having abdomen more convex, more regu¬ 
larly clothed along middle, apical segment not transversely 
impressed, femora less stout, hind tibiae unarmed on lower- 
surface, and the apical curvature regular, and the tarsi with 
basal joint less inflated. 

Hub .—Western Australia: Cue (II. W. Brown). Type, 
I. 3411. 

The front angles of the protliorax as seen from the sides 
appear to be rather acutely produced, but from below they 
appear like large conical teeth, very different to those of any 
other species of the genus, but the prosternal episterna have 
the front edge quite straight, although slightly oblique, the 
front coxae are very close to the front of the prosternum, and 
not much more distant from the base. On the male the basal 
joint of antennae, most of the eleventh and the tips of some of 
the others are infuscated ; on the female the basal joint and the 
apical half (or more) are infuscated ; the knees, trochanters, 
and claws are usually of a dingy-red, but sometimes are scarcely 
paler than the adjacent parts. My reference of the species to 
Fdvsa may be called in question. The general outlines, from 
above, are much as those of several species of Mtgmceloide «, 
but the dentate femora and hind tibiae should exclude the 
species from that genus. 

Edusa griffithi, n. sp. 

3 . Brassy or bronzy, under-surface sometimes with a 
vague greenish gloss; parts of labrum, of palpi, of antennae, 
and of legs, of a more or less dingy-red. Rather lightly (more 
donsely on parts of under-surface than elsewhere) clothed with 
white pubescence, becoming scales on elytra. 

Head shagreened ; with dense punctures of moderate size, 
longitudinally or obliquely confluent about base, rather larger 
and sparser between eyes, and smaller and denser on clypeus 
than elsewhere; median line feeble or absent. Prothorax 
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rather strongly convex, sides evenly rounded, front angles 
acute, hind ones obtuse; with dense but not verv large punc¬ 
tures, becoming conspicuously transversely or obliquely con¬ 
fluent on sides. Elytra not much wider than prothorax; with 
rather large punctures, more or less conspicuously transversely 
confluent, except on parts of the apical slope. Abdomen 
glabrous along middle, apical segment with a transverse impres¬ 
sion. Front femora lightly dentate; basal joint of four front 
tarsi distinctly inflated. Length (d, 9 )> mm. 

9* Differs in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Hub. —Western Australia: Perth (II. H. D. Griffith), 
Capel River (W. D. Dodd), Darling Ranges (A. M. Lea). 
Type, I. 3469. 

The front femora are certainly dentate, but the tooth is 
invisible from most directions. I have, however, placed the 
species in the table with those having conspicuously dentate 
femora, as from certain directions the tooth is seen to be the 
culmination of a widely angulate space. Joints two to four 
of the antennae, and the lower portion of the first are usually 
conspicuously paler than the others; the tibiae are usually 
entirely of a dingy-red, but sometimes their tips are deeply 
infuscated ; the knees and trochanters are also usually reddish. 
The elytral scales are somewhat unevenly distributed, but are 
nowhere fasciculate in arrangement; they are rather denser 
on the sides and apical half than elsewhere. The front margin 
of the labrum from some directions appears to be evenly 
rounded, but from others finely serrated. On the prothorax, 
owing to the irregularity of the punctures on the disc, there 
appear to be feeble tubercular elevations. 

Edusa palpalis, n. sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 119. 

d . Brassy-purple, some parts coppery, clypeus metallic- 
blue in front, posteriorly becoming green, then coppery; 
labrum, palpi (tips infuscated), antennae (tips of many of the 
joints blackish), and legs more or less reddish. Upper-surface 
with moderately dense, but somewhat unevenly distributed, 
whitish, depressed pubescence. 

Head shagreened; punctures donse but small «and 
indistinct, median line distinct in front, but feeble elsewhere; 
clypeus depressed, highly polished, at base with some small 
and fairly distinct punctures, but scarcely traceable elsewhere. 
Prothorax shagreened ; with strongly rounded sides, hind angles 
rounded, front subdentate; with small punctures. Elytra 
with sides gently rounded; punctures not very large, but 
transverse rugulosity very conspicuous almost throughout. 
Abdomen widely glabrouB along middle, apical segment with a 
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deep transverse impression. Femora very stout, front pair 
strongly dentate; middle tibiae more strongly dilated to near 
apex than the others, hind ones with the apical third cut 
away on upper-surface and excavated along same; four front 
tarsi with basal joint distinctly inflated, the hind ones 
decidedly longer than usual. Length (, $), 5-6 mm. 

9. Differs in having the hind tibiae at apex similar to 
the middle pair, the palpi smaller and less securiform, and in 
the abdomen and tarsi. 

Ilab.— Western Australia (P. H. du Boulay). Type, 
I. 3226. 

Allied to meyricki , but differs in the front femora of both 
sexes being strongly dentate, hind tibiae of male very different 
at apex, and apical fovea of abdomen more transverse. The 
apical joint of each maxillary palpus of the male is wide and 
truncate at the apex, much as on many Heteromera y those of 
the female are more ovate, but still truncate at apex; the 
labial palpi are smaller but otherwise much the same. The 
specimens sent were either from Kalgoorlie or Beverley. 

Edusa sehicea, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 6(3. 

S . Brassy or coppery or golden-bronze, head metallic- 
green in front, coppery-green elsewhere; labrum and append¬ 
ages (tip of antennae and claws excepted) reddish or flavous. 
Rather densely clothed with uniform, depressed, silken 
pubescence, becoming white on under-surface. 

Hrad shagreened; punctures scarcely traceable; median 
line distinct but very feebly impressed. Prothorax shagreened, 
sides feebly rounded, front angles acute ; punctures minute and 
scarcely visible before abrasion. Elytra suboblong; punctures 
dense and mostly small, frequently concealed before abrasion, 
fairly large only about basal third, and nowhere transversely 
confluent. Abdomen widely glabrous along middle, apical 
segment with e conspicuous transverse impression, slightly 
interrupted in middle. Front femora -strongly dentate; basal 
joint of four front tarsi somewhat inflated. Length ( 6 , $)> 
5-6 mm. 

* $. Differs in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Hah .—Western Australia (Blackburn's collection), Bever¬ 
ley (F. H. du Boulay and A. M. Lea), Swan River, Darling 
Ranges (Lea). Type, I. 3225. 

Although without any strikingly distinctive feature, this 
species has yet a very unusual appearance, owing to the sides 
of the prothorax being but very feebly rounded in the middle. 
The under-surface varies from brassy to dark metallic-green. 
Each side of the head, adjacent to the clypeus, has one or two 
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small impunctate spaces, looking like highly-polished tubercles, 
somewhat similar but less conspicuous spaces are to be seen on 
many other species of the genus. The four hind femora are 
narrowly ridged along the middle, but each ridge does not 
culminate in a tooth. 

Gdura impressiceps, n. sp. 

d . Golden-red, or coppery-red, the punctures sometimes 
with a greenish gloss; under-surface black, with a purplish or 
bronzy gloss, labrum, palpi (apical joint excepted), basal half 
{or less) of antennae and legs (claws excepted) more or less 
reddish. Moderately clothed with very fine, uniformly distri¬ 
buted, silken pubescence. 

(lead feebly skagreened : with dense, clearly-defined, and 
uniform, but rather small punctures; median line conspicuous 
throughout and becoming rather deep in front. Pro thorax 
with front angles somewhat acute; punctirres much as on 
clypeus. Elytra suboblong; with dense and rather large punc¬ 
tures, larger and irregularly confluent about basal third, and 
.smaller but inconspicuous striae on apical slope. A hdomen 
glabrous along middle, apical segment with a wide shallow 
impression. Front femora strongly dentate; basal joint of 
four front tarsi somewhat inflated. Length ( 4 , 9 )> 6J-8 mm. 

9. Differs in having shorter antennae, and in the 
abdomen and tarsi. 

ffah, —New South Wales: Blue Mountains (Macleay 
Museum and E. W. Ferguson), Jenolan (J. C. Wiburd). 
Type, I. 3470. 

The very tip of the clypeus and a median line on the head 
are sometimes greenish; the suture is usually very narrowly 
greenish, and one specimen has a green scutellum. On two 
specimens the femora are almost entirely black, with a slight 
metallic gloss. Although on the larger scale in the genus 
the elytral clothing is nowhere squamose or fasciculate in 
character. The elytral punctures are mostly in irregular rows, 
of which a few are subgeminate in arrangement. 

Two specimens from Guyra (H. J. Carter) perhaps repre¬ 
sent a variety; they differ in being smaller (6 mm.), of a 
purplish-red, elytra nowhere greenish, six apical joints of 
antennae aud part of the first dark, legs entirely black with a 
slight metallic gloss, and the punctures on the head decidedly 
smaller. 

Edusa dispar, n, sp, 

A . Brassy-green, sometimes with a bluish gloss; under¬ 
surface more or less brassy, clypeus of a vivid-green, labrum 
and appendages (tip of antennae and claws excepted) more or 
less reddish. Moderately clothed with fine, depressed, whitish 
pubescence. 
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Head with rather small and shallow punctures; median 
line feebly impressed towards base, and dilated (but very 
shallow) in front; clypeus highly polished, in places with 
small but clearly-defined punctures, Prothorax about thrice 
as wide as long, front angles rather feeble, a vague depression 
towards each side; punctures small but fairly distinct. Elytra 
suboblong; with rather large punctures, more or less trans¬ 
versely confluent about base, but becoming small and ill-defined 
posteriorly. Abdomen with apical segment transversely im¬ 
pressed. Front femora strongly dentate; basal joint of four 
front tarsi inflated. Length, 4-4J mm. 

9* Differs in being larger (4J-5J inm.) and brassy (the 
front of the clypeus sometimes brassy-green), antennae some¬ 
what shorter, and in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Hah. —Western Australia: Perth (FT. H. D. Griffith), 
Warren River (W. D. Dodd), Karridale, Darling Ranges (A. 
M. Lea). Type, T. 3228. 

A beautiful species, the female consistently larger and 
brassier than the male. 

Edl t sa metallica, n. sp. 

d . Coppery-bronze ; tip of clypeus green, labrum and 
appendages (tip of antennae, and claws excepted) more or less 
reddish. Moderately clothed with whitish pubescence, denser 
and more conspicuous on odd interstices of elytra than else¬ 
where, and mixed on elytra with numerous longer hairs. 

Head sliagreened, with denso and small but fairly distinct 
punctures ; median line fairly distinct in front, becoming feeble 
towards base. Prothorax shagreened and with punctures as on 
head. Elytra suboblong, considerably wider than prothorax; 
with geminate rows of strong punctures, becoming smaller 
posteriorly, but striation more evident on apical slope, the 
interspaces (except between the geminate rows) with as large, 
or almost as large punctures as in the rows. Abdomen widely 
glabrous along middle, apical segment with a wide shallow 
impression. Front femora strongly dentate; basal joint of 
four front tarsi strongly inflated. Length (d > 9)> 6-7} mm. 

$. Differs in being more robust, antennae somewhat 
shorter, and in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Hah. —Victoria: Dividing Range (Blackburn's collec¬ 
tion), Kewell (J. Kershaw), Fern Tree Gully (T. Kershaw). 
Type, I. 3471. 

In Blackburn's table would be associated with lineata, but 
differs from that species in being consistently larger, and by 
the conspicuous rows of rather strong punctures in well-defined 
striae. One large specimen is darker than the others, but 
except for this the metallic colour is singularly constant in 
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numerous specimens. The depression on the apical segment 
of abdomen of the male is not very deep, but is very conspicu¬ 
ous on account of being of a bluish colour, while the sides are 
brassy. On the female the basal joint of each tarsus is 
decidedly larger than is usual in that sex, but those of the four 
front ones are distinctly smaller than on the male. 

Edusa virgatipes, n. sp. 

d. Colours variable. Moderately clothed with short, 
depressed, whitish pubescence, becoming quite white on under¬ 
surface; elytra with numerous long erect blackish hairs, 
becoming shorter but not much sparser on prothorax. 

Head shagreened; with dense, small, and rather feeble 
punctures, more clearly defined on clypeus than elsewhere; 
median line moderately distinct in front, feeble at base. Pro¬ 
thorax shagreoned and punctured as head. Elytra suboblong, 
much wider than profchorax; with rather large but not con¬ 
fluent punctures about basal third, becoming smaller towards 
base and suture, and much smaller elsewhere. Abdomen 
widely glabrous along middle, apical segment rather feebly 
depressed in middle, but the depressed part of a darker colour 
than the sides. Front femora strongly dentate; basal joint of 
four front tarsi very conspicuously inflated. Length (rf , $), 
mm. 

9 • Differs in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Flab. —New South Wales: Blue Mountains (Blackburn's 
collection, Maeleay Museum, E. W. Ferguson, and H. J. 
Carter), Jenolan (J. C. Wiburd), Mount Victoria (A. M. Lea). 
Type, I. 3171. 

The colours are very variable, and whilst decidedly 
metallic are seldom brightly so. The front tibiae are always 
reddish on the under-surface and dark on the upper; the 
femora are more or less reddish atr the base, the antennae have 
the tip black, and the five or six preceding joints (independently 
of sex) varying from almost entirely pale to entirely infuscate, 
the basal joint is dark on its upper-surface; the apical joint of 
each palpus is conspicuously black. The commoner forms (the 
type belongs to the first) are as follows: — 

1 . Metallic-green, with (or without) a vague bluish tinge, 
under-surface and legs more or less brassy. 

2 . Dark-bronze, head brassy-green in front, under-surface 
in places with a brassy-green gloss. 

3. Coppery or purplish-bronze, scutellum greenish, head 
and under-surface as on Form 2. 

4. Brassy-green, prothorax more brassy than green. 

A male of this variety in Mr. Carter's collection has the 
front tibiae almost entirely pale. 

5. Purple. 
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There are also many intermediate forms, but the species 
may bo readily distinguished by the long blackish hairs scat¬ 
tered amongst the elytral pubescence, and by the longitudinally* 
striped front tibiae. 

Edusa chalcea, n. sp. 

c!*. Brassy, sometimes with a golden or purplish gloss 
head of a vivid-green in front, becoming brassy towards base 
labrum and appendages (tip of antennae and claws excepted) 
flavous or reddish. Densely clothed with short, depressed* 
whitish pubescence, becoming snowy on under-surface: elytra* 
with longer but not very conspicuous hairs scattered about. 

Head shagreened; with dense, minute, and indistinct 
punctures, rather feebly defined even on clypeus; median line* 
feeble and narrow. V rot horns shagreened and punctured as 
head. Elytra suboblong; with dense and small punctures, 
becoming of mod orate size, but not transversely confluent, 
about basal third. Abdomen glabrous along middle, starting 
with a depressed space at middle of apex of first segment, fourth 
depressed at apex, fifth with an almost continuous transverse 
impression. Front femora strongly dentate : basal joint of 
four front tarsi strongly inflated. Length (</ , 5 )♦ 4L5J mm. 

9- Differs in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Hah. —Queensland (British Museum, from — Darnel), 
Rockhampton (Macleay Museum), Bundaberg (Blackburn’s 
collection). Type, I. 3221. 

In general appearance close to *naveoht y but darker, and 
male with a medio-apical depression on basal segment of 
abdomen, viewed from tlie side it is well defined : on the males 
of #uavedla and of the following species there is no such depres¬ 
sion ; the fourth segment is also different. 

EDCSA Tl'ItNEUI, n. sp. 

r . Bronze or purplish-bronze, in some places with 
greenish reflections: clypeus of a vivid-green; labrum and 
appendages (tip of palpi), of antennae, and the claws excepted)' 
more or less reddish. Rather densely clothed with short, de¬ 
pressed, silken pubescence, becoming white on under-surface: 
elytra with some longer hairs scattered about, but rather 
indistinct, except posteriorly. 

Head shagreened ; punctures dense, small, and ill-defined, 
even on clypeus: median line feeble. Prothorns shagreened 
and punctured much as head. Elytra suboblong, distinctly 
wider than prothorax, vaguely striated: with dense and small 
punctures, becoming larger in the rows toward base, and larger 
about basal third than elsewhere, but not transversely con¬ 
fluent. Abdomen glabrous along middle, fourth segment 
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feebly depressed at apex, fifth strongly incurved at apex, and 
with a conspicuous transverse impression, slightly deeper at 
sides than in middle. Front femora strongly dentate; basal 
joint of four front tarsi moderately dilated. Length, 5 mm. 

$. Differs in the abdomen and tarsi. 

fifth ,—New South Wales: Ben Lomond (A. Jefferis 
Turner). Type, I. 3472. 

In general appearance fairly close to xuaveafa, but darker 
and less conspicuously metallic, median line on head less con¬ 
spicuous, and transverse impression of abdomen of male with 
a slight depression at each end, instead of with a median one 
as on that species. On some specimens there appears to be a 
play of purplish and green colours almost as on a soap T bubble. 

Edusa mscicoLus, n. sp. 

PI. viii., figs. !()♦> mid 160. 

c ". Metallic-green, head and prothorax subopaque; 
under-surface brassy-green or brassy, labrum and appendages 
reddish, but tips of palpi and tips of five apical joints of 
antennae blackish. Head and prothorax moderately, the 
elytra densely, clothed with stramineous pubescence, the elytra 
in addition with numerous long, suberect hairs of similar 
colour. 

Head flat; shagreened and minutely punctate. Antennae 
very long and thin. Prothorar shagreened and punctate as 
head ; fully thrice as wide as the median length, sides evenly 
but not strongly rouuded, quite flat in middle. JSlylra rather 
long and parallel-sided to near apex ; with rather dense but 
not very large punctures, in regular or almost regular rows on 
most of the surface, although in striae only on parts of the 
apical slope, larger and more distinctly confluent (although 
not separated by distinct transverse ridges) behind shoulders 
than elsewhere. A bdornrn with apex of each segment glabrous 
in middle, fifth transversely depressed across middle, the de¬ 
pression shallow, especially in its middle. Femora stout, front 
pair strongly dentate; hind tibiae with apical slope oblique 
or feebly rounded ; basal joint of four front tarsi inflated. 
Length, 6-6A mm. 

9. Differs in having the abdomen more convex, nowhere 
glabrous, fourth segment shorter than the adjacent ones, and 
the fifth with the depression less transverse and with a slight 
swelling behind it on each side of apex, apical slope of hind 
tibiae more abrupt, and in the tarsi. 

Hah .—New South Wales: Blue Mountains (Blackburn's 
-collection and H. J. Carter). Tvpe, I. 3637. 

In the table associated with svavrola and furneri , but 
larger, prothorax more depressed, antennae much longer, etc. 
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In build and clothing it is much like virgatipes, but the legs 
are entirely pale, and the abdomen of the male is somewhat 
different. From perplexa , and all its varieties, it differs in 
being larger and elytra with numerous hairs amongst the 
pubescence. On one specimen the clothing is almost white. 
The elytral punctures from some directions appear to be in 
quite regular rows, but this appearance is less noticeable about 
the basal third, owing to the punctures there having a tendency 
to become transversely confluent. The basal joint of the four 
hind tarsi of the male is lop-sided, of the female only on the 
hind pair. 

Edusa securujera, n. sp. 

PI. vii., figs. 60, 67, and 68. 

« d . Of a rather dark metallic-green; labrum and 
appendages flavous, but tip of antennae infuscated. Elytra 
with suberect pubescence. 

Head with dense, sharply-defined punctures of moderate 
size, a few becoming confluent posteriorly. Antennae rather 
long and thin, second joint stouter and shorter than third. 
Apical joint of each palpus inflated to and truncate at apex. 
Prothorax scarcely twice as wide as the median length ; with 
crowded and rather coarse punctures ; sides uneven. Scnttlhim 
very small and sparsely punctate. Elytra rather elongate; 
with crowded and rather large punctures, most of which are 
more or less transversely confluent. Prosternvrn with dense, 
well-defined punctures, laTger on flanks than elsewhere. 
Abdomen with fourth segment distinctly larger than the adja¬ 
cent ones, the fifth with a wide median impression. Femora 
stout, front pair strongly dentate ; tibiae rather long and thin ; 
basal joint of four front tarsi lightly inflated. Length, 
3A-4 mm. 

9- Differs in being more robust, more or less brassy, 
prothorax more than twice as wide as the median length, apical 
joint of palpi much thinner, abdomen more convex, fourth 
segment shorter than the adjacent ones, and the fifth shallowly 
depressed in middle of base and the apex upeurved. 

Tlab. —New South Wales: Dorrigo (W. Heron). Type, 
I. 3638. 

The securiform palpr of the male resemble those of many 
IIeteromera , but the palpi of the female are almost normal. 
On the male of palpalh (which otherwise is quite an ordinary 
Edusa), and to a certain extent on the males of several other 
species they are similar, so that it appears desirable to regard 
the species as an aberrant Edusa . It might have been referred 
to Get opt era; of the three specimens before me the female has 
the sides of the prothorax feebly tridentate about the middle, 
one male has each side very feebly bidentate there, and on the 
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other male one side is subangulate (much as on heterodoxa), 
but the other is very feebly tridentate. On one male the 
abdomen is not much darker than the legs, except that the 
basal segment is greenish in the middle, on a second specimen 
only the apical segment is pale, the rest of the under-surface 
being more or less brassy; on the female the abdomen is red¬ 
dish, with a slight metallic gloss, and the sterna are golden- 
red. The elytral pubescence is not dense, but being suberect 
and almost evenly distributed in subseriate rows, it is quite 
conspicuous; the prothorax, however, is almost glabrous. On 
the female the median line of the head is well defined, but 
on the male it is feeble. On the male the pygidium appears 
to add a 9hort sixth segment to the abdomen. About the base 
and on the apical slope most of the elytral punctures are 
separately impressed, but on the slope they are confined to 
well-defined striae, although these (except near the suture) 
are somewhat irregular. 

Geloptera (type tuherculata). 

Terillus (type rotundicollts). 

Alittus (type foveolatus). 

Agetinus (Agetus n. pr.; type subcostatus). 

Hypoderes (type denticollis). 

Of the above genera their typical species are indicated, 
and of these tuherculata is a well-known and abundant species 
in Western Australia; subcostatus is a well-known and abun¬ 
dant species in South Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania; and 
denticolhs is a well-marked species, occurring in northern New 
South Wales and southern Queensland. I am unacquainted 
with rotu?idicollis ; but elsewhero am commenting upon 
foveolatus. 

According to Lefevre, the genera in question all agree in 
the following details, regarded by him as generic: —“Proster- 
nal epistema with front margin straight or concave. Base of 
prosternum straight or arcuately truncate. Femora unarmed.^ 
Tibiae (at least the middle pair) longitudinally carinate, the 
four hind ones not notched near outer apex. Claws appendicu- 
late." And a table based on differences as noted by himself 
and Chapuis would be as follows: 


Upper-surface clothed. 

Prothorax with sides entire. 

Prothorax with sides straight . 

Prothorax with sides rounded in middle 
Prothorax with sides more or less dentate or un¬ 
dulated . 

Upper-surface glabrous. 

Antennae with joints two and three subequal ... 
Antennae with these joints very different in length 


Alittus 
Ter illv s 

Hypoderes 

Agetinus 

Geloptera 


<8i) Several species with armed front femora have been referred 
to Geloptera . 
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But as the genera at present stand there are exceptions 
to every one of these characters. That they will all be main¬ 
tained I am exceedingly doubtful. That the late Rev. T. 
Blackburn considered the armature of the sides of the pro¬ 
thorax and the clothing of the upper-surface as of only specific* 
importance in the subfamily is proved by his referring to 
Ed urn a species ( sinyularis) whose prothorax is quite acutely 
armed, in addition to its upper-surface being entirely glabrous; 
he also referred other glabrous species to that genus. 

Gelopteka. 

To this genus Baly originally referred two species, tuber- 
eulata (noted as the type) and geniculata . The latter, in 
Masters' Catalogue, is placed as an Agc.tinu*. Jacoby has re¬ 
ferred to Gel opt era, a well-marked Queensland species 
(afltcrtm), which I am satisfied is congeneric with geniculata. 
There are in tiio Museum numerous species whose generic 
features are so weak that they might be referred to several 
genera, but I refer them all to Gel opt era. They are all more 
or less coarsely punctured, and more or less irregularly striated, 
but the striae are usually deep and regular on the apical slope 
of elytra. The comparative lengths of the antennae and the 
proportions of the joints arc seldom of use in distinguishing the 
•species, the second joint is nearly always much shorter than 
the third. The sides of the prothorax are usually distinctly 
toothed in the middle, but sometimes only gently undulated. 
They may be placed in divisions, characterized as follows: — 

/Jiv. 1. —Upper-surface glabrous. (83 > Eyes distinctly 
notched. Sides of prothorax dentate or subdentate about 
middle. Front of prosternal episterna oblique, or feebly 
rounded, or feebly incurved. Femora edentate: tibiae dilated 
to apex, longitudinally canaliculate (the middle pair usually 
more distinctly so than the others), the four hind ones not 
notched near outer apex: claws each with a large basal 
appendix. 

Die. 2. —With the specified characters of Div. l y except 
that the front femora are dentate (two species, however, illidgei 
and latf ride //*, are extremely feebly clothed on the apical slope 
of elytra). 

Following is a table of the species in the Museum, with 
the exception of tcifvla :— 


(82) Of these pnrona was identified by the late Rev. T. Blackburn 
as a Geloptcra. 

(83) The head, however, is occasionally feebly clothed. 
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Notes on Table. 

A, The sides of the prothorax of jugular is are variable, 
but most specimens of it would be associated with lateridens; 
it is, however, a very distinct species, and widely separated 
geographically from all others of A. 

B. The striae of striatipennis contain in parts two irregu¬ 
lar rows of punctures; and on many species irregular rows of 
punctures are traceable throughout, but it is usually only on 
the apical slope that the striation becomes pronounced. 

E. On armiventris and metliofusm the tubercular eleva¬ 
tions are very feeble, but as they are differently coloured to 
the adjacent parts, and impunctate, they are fairly distinct. 

FF. Scilula should be included here, but was omitted as 
its male is unknown. 

I. The hook at the apex of the hind tibiae of uncinata hr 
very conspicuous from certain directions, but owing to the 
adjacent clothing it. is partly concealed from others. 

Geloptera geniculata, Baly. 

A get vs cor it) thins, Lef. 

PI. vii., fig. 69. 

In Masters’ Catalogue geniculata is given as a synonym 
of Colaspis corinthius , Boi. It is an abundant species in 
Western Australia, from the Swan River to King George 
Sound, and I have seen it froih no other State. But C. 
cor in thins was described by Boisduval from New Guinea. The 
original description is quite useless for purposes of identifica¬ 
tion, as it would apply to many species of the subfamily; but, 
if the locality given be correct, I cannot believe that it is 
identical with geniculata. But A grins corinthius , Lef.,* 84 ) 
described as from King George Sound, is certainly synonymous 
with that species. 

Geloptera tuberculata, Baly. 

PI. vii., fig. 84. 

A very abundant species in Western Australia, and 
although normally living on eucalypti, it has frequently been 
known to do serious injury to almond and apple trees. 

Geloptera nodosa, Clark (1865). 

Terillus vittatvs , Baly (1877). 

(?) T. rotvndicoUis , Chp. (1874). 

PI. vii., fig, 83. 

Mr. Arrow sent for examination a specimen of Terillus 
vittatus , labelled both as “Typo” and “Co-type” (evidently 

< 84)1 have only seen a written copy of Lofevrc’s description, 
without comments. 
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the latter, although it agrees exactly with the description), 
with a locality label “Albany River’' (evidently, however, 
Albany or King George Sound). It was recorded as from 
Rockhampton, in Queensland, but evidently in error. A 
specimen from Beverley in the Museum belongs to the same 
species, but its prothorax has but four small tubercles near 
the apex, instead of six, and the sublateral fove&e much 
reduced in size, although traceable; the post-humeral foveae 
of its elytra are also much less conspicuous than on the 
co-type; on another specimen there are but two small sub- 
apical tubercles on the prothorax. The species occurs from the. 
Swan River to King George Sound, and varies in length from 
5 to 7 mm. It was previously named nodosa by Clark; and it 
is possibly also the species named Terillus rotundicollis by 
Chapuis. 

Geloptera jugularis, Er. (formerly Colaspis). <86) 

Edusa xingtfhiris, Blackb. 

PI. vii., fig. 70. 

A fairly common species in Tasmania and the mountainous 
parts of Victoria. The commonest form is bronzy, sometimes 
with a brassy gloss; but the species varies to golden-red, 
green, brassy-green, blue, and deep purple. The uneven sides 
of profchorax and glabrous upper-surface are at variance with 
Edusa , to which genus it was referred by Blackburn. 

. Division 1. 

Gelopteka inar^ualis, n. sp. 

$, Of a coppery-bronze, in places with greenish reflec¬ 
tions; antennae infuscated, two basal joints and tips of the 
four following ones flavous ; legs varying in places from flavous 
to bronze. 

Head with several slightly-elevated impunctate spaces, 
elsewhere with fairly large irregularly distributed punctures, 
denser and smaller on clypeus than elsewhere. Eyes large. 
Prothora.r uneven, with three conspicuous impunctate eleva¬ 
tions and some very irregular smaller ones; punctures fairly 
large but very irregularly distributed ; each side with two very 
feeble teeth about middle. Elytra very uneven; each with a 
fairly large tubercle about middle, shoulder subtuberculate, 
between same and suture an elevation with three or four 
ridges, apical slope conspicuously Btriated, the interstices there 
conspicuously elevated and of irregular widths; punctures 
rather dense, large, and irregular. Basal segment of abdomen 
with an interrupted longitudinal median ridge, fourth segment 

(86) In Masters’ Catalogue standing under Aoetinus. 
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elevated in middle of apex, fifth transversely impressed. 
Length (, 9 )> 5-54 mm. 

9. Differs in having somewhat smaller eyes, and more 
strongly convex and simple abdomen. 

Hub. —Queensland: Cairns (A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3485. 

With more conspicuous tubercles than usual and in very 
different positions to those of ulhertisi . The knees are more 
or less metallic, the tibiae are pale at the base and gradually 
darken to near apex, when they suddenly become much paler. 
The impunctate spaces on the head are not alike on any of the 
three specimens in the Museum. 

Geloptera armiventris, n. sp. 

r?. Of a greenish-bronze, the elevated parts more or less 
coppery; labrum and appendages of a more or less dingy- 
flavous, but tips of some antennal joints, tarsi, and knees 
infuscated. 

Head with dense punctures of small and moderate size 
intermixed. Eyes fairly large and conspicuously notched. 
Prothorax with dense and rather coarse punctures, but leaving 
two small impunctate spaces about middle ; each side with two 
obtuse submedian teeth, angles rather distinctly armed. 
Elytra with punctures much as on prothorax ; apical slope with 
regular striae and conspicuously elevated interstices, elsewhere 
with Temnants of same. Abdomen with an acutely conical 
tubercle at middle of apex of basal segment, fourth elevated 
in middle of apex, fifth depressed in middle and encroaching 
on third. Hind tibiae with a conspicuous obtuse spur at inner 
apex. Length, 5 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Coen River (W. D. Dodd). Type 
(unique), I. 3486. 

Jn general appearance like tibialis , and abdomen of male 
also with basal segment armed, but front femora edentate, and 
hind tibiae different at apex. The striation of the elytra is 
very pronounced posteriorly. 

Geloptera mediofusca, n. sp. 

<5 . Of a greenish-bronze, the elevated parts more or less 
coppery: labrum and appendages more or less flavous, but 
middle of antennae and knees infuscated. 

Head with rather numerous punctures of moderate size; 
a shallow impression between eyes; these rather lightly 
notched. Prothorax with dense and rather coarse punctures; 
each side with a small median tooth. Elytra with punctures 
mostly slightly larger than on prothorax; apical slope with 
regular striae and rounded interstices, only traceable as rem¬ 
nants elsewhere. Basal segment of abdomen depressed in 
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middle, fourth elevated in middle of apex, fifth depressed in 
middle. Length (rf , 9)> 34*4 mm. 

9 . Differs in having somewhat smaller eyes, shorter legs, 
and more strongly and evenly convex abdomen. 

hab. —Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Lea). Type, 

I. 3487. 

On two females the tibiae and tarsi are rather deeply 
infuscated. 

Geloptera orientals, n. sp. 

PI. vii., figs. 71 and 72. 

cf, Of a livid-brown with a bronzy or bronzy-green gloss, 
subtuberculate parts of prothorax and of elytra darker; labrum 
and appendages fiavous, knees, and sometimes other parts of 
legs, and apical parts of antennae infuscated. 

Head with numerous (but not crowded) punctures of 
moderate size, becoming smaller and more crowded about base. 
Prothorar somewhat uneven, a shallow depression towards 
each side, a small submedian tooth on each side; with dense 
and fairly coarse punctures. Elytra with well-defined but 
somewhat irregular striae and punctures on apical slope, else¬ 
where with but remnants of same; punctures much as on 
prothorax. Abdomen flattened along middle, fifth segment 
transversely impressed. Length (d, 9)* 3^-6 mm. 

9. Differs in having the abdomen more strongly and 
evenly convex, and in the basal joint of four front tarsi being 
much smaller. 

/lab. —Queensland: Brisbane (Blackburn's collection, A. 

J. Coates, T. McGregor, and A. J. Turner), Gympie (R. 
Illidge), Mount Tambourine ; New South Wales : Wollongong, 
Gosford, Galston (A. M. Lea), Sydney (H. J. Carter and 
British Museum). Type, I. 3488. 

Frequently only the basal half of each femur is con¬ 
spicuously fiavous; sometimes only the three basal joints of 
antennae are entirely pale. On each of the three or four basal 
segments of abdomen of the male there are some long con¬ 
spicuous hairs, and these form a straggling row on each side 
of the middle. Similar hairs are to be seen on the males of 
many other species of the genus, but as they appear to be 
easily abraded it was usually not considered desirable to men¬ 
tion them. The submedian tooth on each side of the prothorax 
varies from being fairly acute to being a scarcely traceable 
angulation of the margin, and the one on the right sometimes 
differs from the one on the left. There are usually two or three 
fairly distinct impunctate spaces on the pronotum, but they are 
often absent. On each elytron the third interstice about the 
middle is feebly elevated and darker than the adjacent parts, 
so that it appears as a fairly well-defined depressed tubercle^ 
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it is somewhat similarly defined about the base, and the fourth 
is somewhat similar but longer about summit of apical slope, 
each shoulder also appears to be subtube rculate. 

Eight males (from Galston and Sydney) appear to belong 
to this species, but differ in being thinner, more depressed, and 
paler. On the apical segment of abdomen there is a distinct 
depression across most of its extent, and appearing subfoveate 
in middle; anterior to this there appear to be feeble tubercular 
swellings. On the typical form the median subfoveate impres¬ 
sion is more than twice as wide, shallower, and the subtuber- 
culate appearance is absent. One specimen (from Brisbane) 
has elytra of a rather paie-flavous, but with three series of 
elongated brassy spots, the first, near base, the second before 
middle, and the third crowning the apical slope ; its punctures 
are also decidedly coarser than usual. 

Geloptera setifera, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 73; pi. viii., fig. 120. 

d. Of a livid-brown or testaceous, with a bronzy-green 
gloss, but some parts bronzy-green ; appendages paler. 

Head with punctures of moderate size but not very dense, 
becoming denser and smaller about base and on clypeus; 
shallowly impressed between eyes; these rather conspicuously 
notched. Prothorax somewhat uneven, usually with two or 
three small inipunctate spaces, each side with two small sub¬ 
median teeth; punctures dense and rather coarse, denser on 
sides than in middle. Elytra with well-defined striae and 
interstices on apical half, elsewhere punctures more or less 
irregularly distributed. Abdomen depressed along middle, 
intercoxal process with a distinct ridge on each side, its end 
appearing as a subconical tooth, fourth segment shallowly 
foveate in middle, fifth elevated in middle of apex. Hind 
tibiae each with a small recurved hook, and a lon^ apical 
bristle; basal joint of four front tarsi strongly inflated. 
Length, 4-4£ mm. 

$. Differs in having the abdomen evenly convex and 
simple, hind tibiae without apical hook and bristle, and basal 
joint of four front tarsi much smaller. 

Hah. —Queensland: Mackay (R. E. Turner), Bundaberg, 
Cairns district (E. W. Ferguson and A. M. Lea), Cairns, 
Rockhampton (Macleay Museum). Type, I. 3036. 

The abdomen of the male appears to be composed of six 
segments owing to the pygidium strongly encroaching on the 
fifth, across the middle of the pygidium there is a conspicuous 
ridge, and this from the sides appears as a subconical tubercle, 
the two basal segments have numerous long hairs in the middle 
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The hind tibiae are also very distinctive. The intensity of the 
colours varies considerably; on many specimens the head, 
prothorax, metasiernum, and abdomen appear to be of a livid- 
brown, with a distinct metallic gloss, on others the colour is 
so much darker that they appear to be almost black, with a 
conspicuous greenish gloss; the knees (frequently only the hind 
ones), some (or none) of the tarsal joints, and the tips of from 
one to five of the apical joints of antennae are more or lesa 
infuscated. 

GeLOPTJSRA TUBEUCULIVENTR 1 S, n. Sp. 
c . Of a livid greenish-bronze, the elevated parts more 
or less coppery: appendages fiavous, some parts infuscated. 

Head with several impuuctate spaces, elsewhere with 
crowded punctures, denser at base and on clypeus than else¬ 
where. Prof bora.r somewhat uneven, with three small 
impunctate spaces, each side with two feeble submedian teeth; 
punctures dense and moderately large. Elytra with regular 
striae and interstices only on apical slope, but elsewhere the 
punctures (which are generally slightly larger than those on 
prothorax) frequently have a sublineate arrangement. Basal 
segment of abdomen with a large obtuse tubercle, fourth longer 
than second and third combiued, fifth with a small median 
fovea. Hind tibiae curved, dilated and compressed in middle ; 
basal joint of four front tarsi inflated. Length, 5-51 mm. 

9. Differs in having the abdomen strongly and evenly 
convex, basal segment non-tuberculate, fourth no longer than 
third, fifth non-foveate, hind tibiae shorter and simple, and 
iu the tarsi. 

Hah .—Northern Queensland (Blackburn’s collection), 
Brisbane (H. J. Carter), Mount Tambourine (A. M. Lea). 
Type, I. 3489. 

Of the antennae the fourth to eleventh joints are each 
partly infuscated, the knees and middle of tibiae are also 
infuscated. At the basal third of elytra, some of the punctures 
are transversely confluent. 

Geloptera uncinata, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 74; pi. viii., fig. 121. 
d • Colours much as in preceding species. 
lltad , protJiorasr, and elytra much as in preceding species, 
except that each side of the prothorax is obtusely undulated 
about the middle, leaving but one obtuse median tooth. Basal 
segment of abdomen depressed in middle, fifth very short in 
middle. Hind tibiae long, rather strongly curved about apex, 
terminated by a recurved hook, upper-surface longitudinally 
concave near apex; basal joint of four front tarsi strongly 
inflated, of the hind ones unusually long. Length, 4| mm. 
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Huh .—Northern Queensland (Blackburn's collection). 
Type (unique), I. 3490. 

In general appearance strikingly close to the preceding 
species, but readily distinguished therefrom by the non-tuber- 
cuiate abdomen. From cornposita the hooked hind tibiae are 
at once distinctive, the hook from some directions is partially 
concealed by setae, but from others is very conspicuous. 

Geloptera coatesi, ik sp. 

d . Of a dark greenish-bronze, the elevated parts with a 
feeble coppery gloss; appendages flavous or testaceous, but 
eight apical joints of antennae, knees, and middle of tibiae 
more or less infuscated. 

Iha<l with dense and somewhat irregular punctures, 
denser and smaller at base and on clypeus than elsewhere. 
l J rothorn,i and elytra much as in tnhercufiventri*. Basal seg¬ 
ment of abdomen flattened in middle, fourth and fifth elevated 
in middle of apex. Basal joint of four front tarsi distinctly 
inflated. Length (d, 9)> 5-5J mm. 

$ . Differs in having abdomen more evenly convex, hind 
tibiae shorter and less curved, and basal joint of four front 
tarsi smaller. 

Hah. —Queensland: Brisbane (C. McGregor and A. J. 
Coates), Cairns (E. Allen). Type, I. 3491. 

In general appearance strikingly close to cornposita , with 
which I had at one time confused it, but readily distinguished 
by the hind tibiae of the male; these are longer, more curved, 
with different clothing, upper-surface different and thinner, 
and otherwise different towards and at apex. Parts of the 
under-surface are obscurely diluted with red. On the male 
there is a distinct depression, almost a fovea, between the eyes, 
on one female the depression is traceable, but from another it 
is entirely absent. 

Geloptera intercoxalis, n. sp. 

d • Of a vivid-green or brassy green ; head and under¬ 
surface castaneous with a greenish gloss; appendages flavous, 
tip of palpi and tips of three (or more) of apical joints of 
antennae infuscated. 

Head with dense and fairly coarse punctures between eyes, 
becoming smaller and denser at base and on clypeus, a shallow, 
irregular impression between eyes. Prothorax slightly uneven, 
sides feebly undulated and without distinct submedian teeth; 
with dense and coarse punctures on sides, smaller about middle, 
and leaving three almost impunctate spaces. Elytra with 
regular striae and interstices on apical slope, elsewhere with 
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irregular punctures. Abdomen flattened along middle, each 
side of intercoxal process with an acute ridge terminating as 
a subconical tubercle, fifth segment very short in middle, where 
it is encroached upon by pygidium, fourth as long as second 
and third combined. Basal joint of four front tarsi distinctly 
inflated. Length, 4J mm. 

9. (86) Differs in having the abdomen strongly and evenly 
convex, without ridges on basal segment, the fourth no longer 
than third, hind tibiae somewhat shorter, and in the tarsi. 

Jlab. —Queensland: Endeavour River (Macleay Museum), 
Cairns (E. Allen). Type, I. 3492. 

The ridges on the basal segment of abdomen are curved, 
with the convex side so plaoed that if the two were continued 
they would at length form a circle or ellipse; in this they differ 
from the following species, where each ridge follows the line 
of the coxa. 

GELOPTERA C0MP08ITA, H. Sp. 

d. Coppery-bronze, under-surface diluted with red; 
appendages flavous, knees and tips of four (or more) of apical 
joints of antennae infuscated. 

Head with some small smooth spaces, and with dense 
punctures, becoming smaller and denser at base and on 
clypeus; with a vague depression in middle. Prothorax and 
elytra much as in tuberculiventris. Basal segment of abdomen 
depressed in middle, a curved ridge margining each hind coxa. 
Four front tarsi with basal joint inflated. Length (d, $), 
4-4J mm. 

9 • Differs in having abdomen more evenly convex, hind 
tibiae shorter, and basal joint of four front tarsi smaller. 

Hab .—New South Wales: Sydney (Macleay Museum and 
A. J. Coates), Galston (D. Dumbrell and A. M. Lea). Type, 
I. 3493. 

In general appearance close to tuberculiventris , but 
abdomen and hind tibiae very different. 

Geloptera scitula, n. sp. 

9. Greenish-bronze, elevated parts with a vague cop¬ 
pery gloss; appendages testaceous or flavous, some parts 
darker. 

Head with numerous punctures of moderate size, becoming 
smaller and denser on clypeus and just behind same. Prothorax 
rather convex, sides gently undulated and scarcely dentate 
about middle, sides with very dense punctures of moderate 
size, becoming sparser about middle, and leaving two or three 
small, almost impunctate spaces. Elytra with regular striae and 

(86) In the Macleay Museum. 
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interstices only on apical slope, elsewhere the punctures are 
mostly subgeminate in arrangement, but becoming denser and 
irregular about basal third. Length, 4^-5 mm. 

Hab .—Queensland: Gayndah (A. M. Lea). Type, 
I. 3494. 

The hind knees are deeply infuscated, the others are not 
at all or scarcely darker than the adjacent parts; the tips of 
the five apical joints of antennae are also infuscated. 

This species was not included in the table as only females 
are known of it; it is, however, sufficiently distinct, and differs 
from the five preceding ones by the considerably denser and 
smaller prothoracic punctures, somewhat different margins, 
and different elytral punctures. One specimen (from Brisbane, 
T. McGregor) is of a bright bluish-green, but otherwise agrees 
with the ones from Gayndall; it at first appears to belong to 
intercO'Tfjhs, but the punctures at sides of prothorax are much 
denser and not half the size of those of that species. 

Gei.optera eluta, n. sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 122. 

d . Flavo-castaneous, with a vague metallic gloss; 
appendages flavous, but knees and tips of three apical joints 
of antennae infuscated. 

Head with Tather small and not dense but well-defined 
punctures, becoming smaller and denser on clypeus; a shallow 
depression between eyes. Prothorax with sides somewhat 
undulated about middle; punctures neither very large nor 
dense about middle, but becoming larger and crowded on sides. 
Elytra with dense punctures of moderate size, more crowded 
behind shoulders than elsewhere, and transversely confluent 
there, in places in subgeminate rows, and on apical slope con¬ 
fined to regular deep striae. Flanks of prnst ernum shining, 
and with a few scattered punctures. A bdomrti with some 
long hairs along each side of middle, fourth segment about as 
long as' third and fourth combined, fifth shallowly depressed 
in middle. Femora stout, edentate; hind tibiae rather long, 
gently curved in middle, lightly dilated to apex, which is 
acutely armed on the lower-surface, and scarcely wider than 
the apex of the middle pair; basal joint of four front tarsi 
distinctly inflated. Length, 4^-5^ nun. 

9 . Differs in having the abdomen more convex, fourth 
segment much shorter, hind tibiae straighter, unarmed at 
apex, and in the tarsi. 

Hab .—Queensland: Port Denison. Type, in Macleay 
Museum; co-type, I. 3641, in South Australian Museum. 

Although tabled with composite , not very close to that 
species in general appearance, from which also it differs in the 
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elytra strongly striated posteriorly, and hind tibiae of malo 
wider and otherwise different at apex. In build it is close to 
intercoxal is, but the abdomen is very different. The female 
differs from the female (the only sex known) of set tula in 
having the elytra longer, less conspicuously wider than the 
prothorax, with larger punctures, more of which are trans¬ 
versely confluent, and striation even deeper on apical slope. 
On one male there is a fairly distinct median line on the head, 
but from another male and from a female it is entirely absent. 

GkLOPTERA BAS1VENTRIS, n. 8p. 

PI. vii., fig. 94. 

d . Flavo-oastaneous, appendages flavous. 

IItad with rather dense and well-defined but not- very 
large punctures, becoming irregular between eyes, and minute 
on front of clypeus. Vroiliorax with sides feebly dentate or 
undulated about middle, surface somewhat uneven ; with dense 
and fairly largo punctures, becoming crowded on sides. Elytra 
much as those of preceding species, except that the punctures 
are somewhat larger. Flanks of yrosternum with distinct and 
rather numerous punctures. Abdomen with a conspicuous, 
double, oblique ridge on each side of intercoxal process, the two 
connected by a single ridge, fourth segment as long as second 
and third combined, fifth with a wide and deep median fovea, 
open posteriorly. Femora unarmed: hind tibiae rather thin 
and gently curved, not very wide at apex. Length, 4J-5 mm. 

9. Differs as in preceding species. 

If ah. —Queensland: Endeavour River. Type, in Macleay 
Museum: co-type, I. 3642, in South Australian Museum. 

In general appearance strikingly close to the preceding 
species, but readily distinguished by the abdomen of the male, 
each side of the intercoxal process of which has a double ridge. 
On intercoaaliz there is a strong ridge on each side, but each 
is single, and from the side appears to end in a conspicuous 
triangle; that species also has not the conspicuous apical fovea 
of the present species. 

On the type there is scarcely any metallic gloss, but on 
three females the upper-surface has a distinct bluish gloss, 
becoming fainter on the under-surface, but on one female the 
pronotum is conspicuously metallic; the knees are lightly 
infuscated; on the male the tip of the antennae only is infus- 
cated, on the females the tips of the three apical joints are. 
On the male the median line of the head is feebly impressed, 
but from the females it is entirely absent. The front tarsi 
of the male are missing, but the basal joint of the middle pair 
is distinctly inflated. 
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GeLOPTEBA 8EMI8TJUATA, n. $p. 

( *. Flavous. 

Head with not very dense punctures of moderate size, 
becoming smaller and denser on front of clypeus; a depression 
between eyes. profit ora :r with sides somewhat undulated about 
middle, but scarcely dentate; surface uneven and with irregu¬ 
larly distributed punctures of moderate sine, becoming larger 
and crowded on sides. Elytra with regular deep striae 
from before middle to apex, each stria with distinct punc¬ 
ture*. elsewhere with more or less geminate rows of punctures. 
Flanks of prosternum with a few scattered punctures. 
Aful/jmni with fourth segment as long as second and third 
combined, fifth narrowly impressed across middle. Femora 
stout, unarmed; hind tibiae with apical fourth distinctly 
inflated and conspicuously wider than that of middle pair; 
basal joint of four front tarsi elongated, but not conspicuously 
inflated. Length, 3 mm. 

If ah. —Queensland: Cairns. Type (unique) in Macleay 
Museum. 

The elytral striation is conspicuously continued to a 
greater distance from the apex than on most species of the 
genus, but is not continued to the base, although irregular 
rows of punctures are almost so traceable. Except for the 
black eyes, no part is distinctly darker than another, but the 
apical half of the antennae is slightly darker than the basal ; 
metallic gloss is entirely absent from the type. 

Gkloptera bhaebocnema, n. sp. 

PI. viii., figs. 123 and 124. 

A . Bronzy with a greenish gloss, part of abdomen paler ; 
labrum aud appendages flavous, but knees and live apical 
joints of antennae rnoTe or less distinctly infuscatcd. 

with fairly dense but not very large punctures, 
becoming confluent in places and smaller on front of clypeus 
than» elsewhere, a vague depression between eyes. Prothorax 
with almost evenly rounded sides; punctures dense and 
moderately large, not much larger on sides than elsewhere. 
Elytra rather elongate ; with subgeminate rows of moderately 
large punctures, larger across basal fourth than elsewhere and 
mostly confined to striae on apical slope. Abdomen with 
fourth segment as long as second and third combined, its apical 
third transversely irregularly impressed across middle, fifth 
narrowly impressed across middle, and in middle deepened to 
a fovea. Femora stout, edentate; hind tibiae rather long, 
distinctly curved in middle, apex wide and irregular; basal 
joint of four front tarsi rather long, of the front ones some¬ 
what inflated. Length, 5} mm. 
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JInb. —North-western Australia. Type (unique) in 
Maelcay Museum. 

Of the general appearanoeof tuhercnliventris and unrinata, 
but abdomen and apex of hind tibiae very different. From, 
some directions the elytra appear to be uniformly bronzy, but 
from others the depressed parts appear to be dark metallic- 
groen, and the elevated parts (the feebly-elevated interstices 
between the subgeminate rows) brassy. 

GELOPTERA B1DENTIMEDIA, n. Sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 75. 

d * Of a greonish-bronze, elytra and under-surface some¬ 
what paler; labrum and appendages flavous, but knees and 
five apical joints of antennae infuscatod. 

Head with dense, and not very large, but sharply-defined 
punctures, larger between eyes and smaller in front of clypeus 
than elsewhere. Frot borax with two conspicuous teeth on 
each side about middle ; punctures slighter larger but other¬ 
wise as on preceding species. Elytra with somewhat denser and 
larger punctures than on preceding species, but otherwise 
much the same. Flanks of prostermun with punctures as on 
adjacent portion of pronotum. Fourth segment of abdomen 
gently convex, almost as long as second and third combined, 
fifth transversely foveate in middle of apex. Femora stout, 
edentate; hind tibiae rather elongate, gently dilated to apex, 
which is scarcely wider than that of middle pair; basal joint 
of four front tarsi somewhat inflated. 

Hah. —Queensland : Endeavour River. Type (unique) 
in Macleay Museum. 

In general appearance like the preceding species and 
composita, but sides of prothorax conspicuously bidentate in 
middle. 

Geloptera porosa, n. sp. 

o'. Of a livid-brown with a bronzy-green gloss; appen¬ 
dages somewhat paler, knees (frequently only the hind ones) 
and tip of antennae infuscated. 

Head with dense punctures of moderate size, becoming 
smaller and more crowded on clypeus; eyes smaller but more 
prominent than usual and rather conspicuously notched. 
F rot borax evenly and rather strongly convex, each side with 
an acute median tooth; with dense, rather large and deep 
punctures, rather more crowded on sides than on disc. Elytra 
with dense punctures, somewhat larger than on prothorax. 
Abdomen widely flattened but somewhat uneven along middle. 
Basal joint of four front tarsi strongly inflated. Length, 
4-6 mm. 
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9. Differs in being somewhat stcuter, abdomen evenly 
convex, and basal joint of four front tarsi smaller. 

llab .—New South Wales: Clarence River (A. and F. R. 
Zietz), Sydney (Macleay Museum, H. H. D. Griffith, E. W. 
Ferguson, and British Museum, from C. Darwin), Camden 
(Macleay Museum), Gosford (IT. J. Carter), Wollongong, 
Galston (A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3040. 

In general appearance strikingly close to the following 
species, but abdomen of rnalo utterly different. The sizes of 
the punctures vary considerably between different individuals, 
on some of thorn the basal ones on the head are more or less 
obliquely confluent; on the basal half of elytra they are almost 
honeycomb-like in arrangement, but posteriorly they are in 
almost regular rows, with regular or feebly undulated inter¬ 
stices. 

Geloptera miracula, n. sp. 

r? . Of a dull-red, with a greenish or bluish gloss; 
appendages paler, tips of palpi and of antennae, knees (fre¬ 
quently only the hind ones), and sometimes parts of tarsi 
infuseated. 

Head with crowded punctures, becoming sparser towards 
base, on clypeus smaller and sparser about base, and much 
smaller and sparser in front. E rot horns moderately convex, 
each side with a distinct but obtuse submedian tooth, with 
crowded,, deep, and fairly-large punctures, more irregular 
about middlo than on sides. Elytra rather short and wide, 
with crowded punctures, distinctly larger than on prothorax, 
becoming lineate in arrangement with undulated interstices 
posteriorly. Abdomen widely concave along middle, inter- 
coxal process with a strongly elevated tubercle on each side, 
each tubercle partly overhanging the coxa and with a con¬ 
spicuous fascicle, third and fourth segments each with a 
fascicle on each side of excavation, fifth largely excavated in 
middle and each side of excavation with a round fovea. Basal 
joint of four front tarsi inflated. Length, 5-6 mm. 

9 . Differs in having the abdomen strongly convex and 
simple, and basal joint of four front tarsi somewhat smaller. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district (E. Allen, J. A. 
Anderson, II. Hacker, and A. M. Lea), Rockhampton 
(Macleay Museum). Type, I. 3495. 

Very distinct from all others of the subfamily by the 
abdomen of the male; this at first appears to be composed of 
seven segments, but this is due to the pygidium (which is itself 
transversely depressed so as to appear double) greatly encroach¬ 
ing on the under-surface. The prothorax and sides of elytra 
frequently appear to be of a rather vivid-green. On many 
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specimens the front of the clypeus appears to be almost 
im punctate . 

GeLOPTKKA PUNCTAT1SSFMA, n. Bp. 

PI. vii., fig. 70. 

9. Castancous; margins of prothorax and of elytra 
metallic-blue, labruin and appendages flavous, but knees 
lightly, and apical portion of antennae deeply infuscated. 

/had with crowded and fairly large punctures, suddenly 
becoming much smaller on clypeus. Prothoraor with front and 
hind angles more distinctly armed than usual, each side with 
two conspicuous teeth about middle; with crowded punctures 
of moderate size, but leaying a few subgranulate spaces. 
Scutellum polished and minutely punctate. Elytra with 
crowded punctures, about base as large as those of prothorax, 
but smaller posteriorly, mostly in irregular double rows, the 
interstices between same irregularly elevated. Flanks of 
prosternum with punctures as on adjacent portion of prono- 
tum. Femora unarmed. Length, 6-6} mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns. Type, in Macleay Museum; 
co-type, 1. 3639, in South Australian Museum. 

The sculpture of the elytra is somewhat similar to that of 
A lit tu* rHQtprnni*, but that of the prot horax is very different. 
in the table it was not referred to C as the punctures on the 
apical slope of the elytra, although crowded, arc not trans¬ 
versely confluent, being deeply separately impressed ; and it 
has been associated with on (although I do not know its male), 
as the abdomen of the male of tnirant/a is so remarkable that 
the two species are not likely to be confused. Parts of the 
under-surface have a vague bluish gloss, the abdomen is paler 
than the upper-surface although darker than the legs, there 
is some fine pubescence on the apical slope of the elytra. The 
elytral striae are distinct, but are not sharply defined even on 
the apical slope; seen directly from behind, the elytra appear 
to have irregular striae with irregular interstices, the latter 
from some directions appoar to be in the form of partially 
connected rows of granules, many of which, however, are 
transversely placed. 

Geloptera strtatipennis, n. sp. 

P). vii., figs. 77 and 78. 

d. Of a dingy livid-brown, some parts with a slight 
metallic gloss; hind knees and parts of under-surface infus¬ 
cated. 

Head with crowded and rather coarse punctures, becoming 
much smaller on clypeus. Prothorax with crowded, deep, and 
rather large punctures: each side with two small submedian 
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teeth. Elytra with dense and large punctures, in irregular 
double rows from base to apical slope, thence in single rows to 
apex; interstices sharply defined. Abdomen evenly convex 
along middle. Basal joint of four front tarsi strongly inflated. 
Length, mm. 

9. Differs in having somewhat smaller eyes, abdomen 
wider, and basal joint of four front tarsi much smaller. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Lea). Type, 
l. 3496. 

Readily distinguished from all others of genus by the 
elytral sculpture; the interstices are sharply convex and quite 
straight on the apical slope, where each is separated by one 
row of punctures, but where the rows become double they 
somewhat decrease in height, and in places become gently 
undulating. The eyes are larger and the legs and antennae 
longer than is usual. From some directions each shoulder 
appears to be feebly armed. The antennae and palpi are of 
uniform colour throughout . On six specimens each side of the 
prothorax has a small median tooth, and another between 
same and base, but on a seventh only the median tooth is 
present, a deep notch separating it from the basal angle. The 
sexes are readily distinguished by the tarsi, but not by the 
abdomen. 

GeLOPTERA TETRABP1 LOTA, II. Sp. 

-f. Castaneous, base of femora and elytra paler, but the 
latter with suture darker and with four infuscated spots: 
apical joint of antennae blackish. 

Head with crowded punctures of moderate size, becoming 
smaller on clypeus ; median line rather well defined. Frofhorar 
with sides subangulate about middle, near base distinctly 
notched; with* crowded, doep punctures of moderate size. 
Elytra with crowded punctures in double rows, becoming 
smaller posteriorly, but even there in double or semi-double 
rows. Basal segment of abdomen flat in middle, second, third, 
and fourth subequal, fifth with a small median fovea. Ft mom 
stout, edentate; hind tibiae almost regularly dilated to apex 
and not much wider there than on middle pair; basal joint of 
four front tarsi somewhat inflated. Length, 5 mm. 

Hah. —New South Wales: Acacia Creek (II. J. Carter). 
Type (unique), I. 3640. 

The elytral’ spots, whilst distinct to the naked eye, are 
not sharply defined; on each elytron the first is median and 
transverse, touching the side but not the suture, the second 
is just below summit of apical slope and touches neither the 
side nor suture. The interstices between the double rows of 
punctures on the elytra are rather narrow and distinctly 
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raised, and are so encroached upon by the punctures that from 
some directions they appear almost regularly undulated from 
base to apex; they cause the elytra to appear striated from 
base to apex, although true striae should perhaps be regarded 
as absent. 

Geloptera minima, n. sp. 

Of a rather dingy-flavous or testaceous; under-surface 
somewhat darker than upper, appendages paler, but tip of 
antennae infuscated. 

Head with numerous punctures of moderate size, smaller 
on front of clypeus than olsewhcro; eyes fairly large, 
moderately notched. Antennae long and thin, second joint 
stouter than third and almost as long. Prof borax about twice 
as wide as median length, sides strongly rounded and sub- 
'angulate about middle : with dense and rather coarse punc¬ 
tures, becoming sparser and irregular about middle. Elytra 
punctate-striate, punctures well defined but becoming smaller 
posteriorly, and somewhat crowded and irregular on basal 
third, especially near suture. Length, 2^-2A mm. 

/lab. —Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Lea). Type, 
I. 3116. 

A very minute species, but I think correctly referred to 
Division I., although the angulation of the sides of the pro¬ 
thorax i9 very feeble, and on some specimens the sides about 
the middle appear to be quite evenly rounded ; on examination 
from the under-surface, however, a vague angulation may be 
seen, even on these specimens. The eanaliculation of the tibiae 
is unusually feeble. The sexual differences are but slight; 
the male has the basal joint of the four front- tarsi larger than 
in the female, the abdomen less convex, and tho apical seg¬ 
ment with a small fovea. 

Geloptera pai.lipes, n. sp. 

Dark piceous-brown, in places almost black ; head and 
parts of under-surface diluted with red, appendages flavous, 
tips of one to five apical joints of antennae infuscated. 

Head with numerous punctures, becoming sparser towards 
base and smaller and denser on clypeus. Prothorax with sides 
strongly rounded and obtusely dentate at middle; with 
crowded and rather large punctures, denser on sides than 
middle. Elytra with punctures and striae much as on pre¬ 
ceding species, except that the punctures are rather larger 
about the base, and slightly smaller posteriorly. Length, 
2J-3 mm. 

Uab. —Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Lea). Type, 
I. 3497. 
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Close to the preceding species and with similar sexual 
differences) but larger and darker, etc. There is usually a 
vague metallic-green gloss on the prothorax; the tips of the 
elytra are usually paler than before same, the base also, and 
the scutellum, are usually paler than the adjacent parts. On 
some specimens the punctures on the head are sparser than 
on others; although usually rather numerous they are never 
crowded together. 

Gelopteha mickocalla, n. sp. 

d . Purple; abdomen brownish, labrum and appendages 
flavous, but tip of antennae infuscated. 

Head with dense punctures of moderate size, larger be¬ 
tween eyes and on base of clypeus than elsewhere, but small on 
lateral angles of clypeus. Pruthora:r with sides feebly undu¬ 
lated about middle, basal angles distinctly armed; with dense 
and fairly large punctures, becoming crowded on sides. Elytra 
with dense and rather large punctures on basal half, becoming 
somewhat larger behind shoulders, about middle subgeminate 
in arrangement and becoming seriate posteriorly, where, to¬ 
wards suture, they are confined to striae. Fourth segment of 
ahdnmeh about cnce and one-half the length of third, fifth very 
short. Femora rather stout, edentate; hind tibiae not very 
wide at apex ; basal joint of four front tarsi somewhat inflated. 
Length. 3 mm. 

llab.— Queensland: Port Denison. Type in Macleay 

Museum. 

On the type there is neither a distinct median line on the 
head nor a distinct impression between the eyes. A specimen 
originally mounted on the same card with the male is possibly 
the female of the species; it differs in being somewhat wider, 
head with a small inter-ocular fovea and with a narrow median 
line traceable from same to base, abdomen with fourth segment 
longer and fifth shorter; the head, prothorax, and sterna 
braasy-green, in places becoming a vivid-greeh, and the elytra 
bronzy, with green margins; the abdomen and the appendages 
(but only the basal joint of each antenna and the hind legs are 
present) are coloured as those of the type. 

Gelopteha igneonitens, Baly. 

PL vii., fig. 79. 

9 . Head purple, with three oblique metallic-green lines 
starting from between eyes; prothorax purple, with all the 
margins narrowly green; scutellum green and purple; elytra 
bronzy-black, becoming purple towards sides, but the margins 
green ; under-surface and legs bronzy or bronzy-green, in 
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places purplish: antennae black, the throe basal joints in 
places diluted with red. 

Head with dense but not very large punctures, many of 
which are confluent, especially near the eyes : these subreniform 
and widely notched. Prothorax almost thrice as wide as the 
median length, each side (including the angles) with five small 
teeth; with dense and fairly large punctures, becoming very 
crowded on sides, the elevated parts with much smaller ones. 
Elytra wide; with dense punctures more or less transversely 
confluent almost throughout, the elevated parts with small 
punctures. Length, 10 mm. 

Hah. —North-western Australia: Shark Bay (C. French). 

An unusually large, robust species, with transverse rugo¬ 
sities of elytra unusually long, and giving most of the surface 
,a somewhat vermiculate appearance, even on the apical slope, 
where only a few of the subsutural striae are traceable. The 
under-surface is rather densely pubescent, and the head is 
lightly so. On close examination the prothoracic punctures 
are seen to be of three kinds: dense and fairly large ones 
having a somewhat jagged appoarance on the sides, much 
smaller but sharply-defined ones, and dense and minute ones 
that could easily be overlooked. Of the lateral teeth of the 
prothorax those at the angles are each provided with a distinct 
seta, of the others the subbasal one is much less defined than 
those in front of it. 

T had the description of this species written out as new, 
but fortunately Mr. Arrow sent a specimen for examination 
that was compared with the type, although from the descrip¬ 
tion I would never have considered it iyuranitem; the speci¬ 
men he sent is considerably smaller than the one in the South 
Australian Museum, and the colours vary somewhat, but 
otherwise they agree well. 

Gf.LOPTERA HAItDCASTLEI, p. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 80. 

rf. Black; palpi, three basal joints of antennae and 
parts of others, and the claws testaceous. 

Head with rather small, crowded punctures; with three 
feeble impunctate spaces. Eyes unusually large. Prothorax 
less than twice as wide as the median length, sides feebly 
undulated about middle, basal and apical angles armed; with 
fairly dense punctures of moderate size, becoming larger and 
crowded on sides, interspaces with small punctures. Elytra 
suboblong; with dense and somewhat irregular punctures, 
mostly larger than on prothorax, becoming crowded, smaller, 
and frequently transversely confluent on apical slops, but many 
transversely confluent elsewhere as well. Basal segment of 
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abdomen depressed in middle, fifth irregularly transversely 
depressed, and encroached upon by pygidium. Basal joint of 
each tarsus distinctly inflated. Length, 7imm. 

//aft.—Queensland: Cunnamulla (H. Hardcastle). Type 
(unique), I. 3499. 

In general appearance somewhat like the following species, 
but narrower, eyes larger, sides of prothorax less conspicuously 
irregular, etc.; like that species also, it might have been 
referred to Colaspoides. The tibiae from some directions 
appear to be very obscurely diluted with red. There is some 
very short pubescence between the eyes. There are a few 
subsutural striae on the apical slope, but elsewhere neither 
striae nor interstices are well defined; but there are feeble 
remnants of two or three interstices on each elytron almost 
throughout. 

Division 2. 

Geloptera latericollis, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 81. 

9. Black; labrum, palpi, four to six basal joints of 
antennae, and parts of some others testaceous, parts of under¬ 
surface and of legs obscurely diluted with red. 

Head with rather small but crowded punctures, many of 
which are obliquely confluent; with a small median fovea and 
two small impunctate spaces; labrum almost as long as wide. 
Eyes distinctly notched and subreniform. Prothorax about 
twice as wide as median length, each side with a distinct notch 
on each side of middle; with moderately dense and fairly large, 
deep punctures, interspersed with numerous small ones. Elytra 
suboblong; sides with dense, coarse, and frequently trans¬ 
versely confluent punctures, becoming smaller about base and 
much smaller about middle; striae and interstices distinct on 
apical slope only. Legs stout; front femora lightly but dis¬ 
tinctly dentate. Length, 1Q-10£ mm. 

Hah. —Northern Queensland (Blackburn's collection and 

H. J. Carter), Endeavour River (Macleay Museum). Type, 

I. 3043. 

This species might have been referred to Colaspoides , and 
to the vicinity of such species as similis and parvidens , but as 
the undulation of the sides of prothorax is very pronounced 
it was referred to the present genus, several species of which 
have dentate femora; in general appearance it is close to the 
species identified (with doubt) by the late Rev. T. Blackburn 
as fir. duboulayi . The upper-surface has in places a vague 
brassy gloss, and the under-surface a greenish one. The head 
is clothed with short pubescence. The labrum is of quite 
unusual length. 

9 
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Geloptera tibialis, n. sp. 

PI. viii., figs. 125 and 126. 

d . Bronzy; appendages testaceous, in places infuscated. 

Head with crowded punctures of moderate size, becoming 
smaller and denser on clypeus. Eyes rather widely notched. 
Prothorax somewhat uneven, each side with a conspicuous 
median tooth; with dense and fairly coarse punctures, almost 
or quite absent from three feebly-elevated submedian spaces. 
Elytra uneven; with dense and coarse punctures; striae and 
interstices well defined on apical slope. Basal segment of 
abdomen with a conspicuous conical tubercle in middle of apex, 
fourth depressed in middle of apex, and in middle before same 
with a feeble tubercle, sides encroaching on fifth, fifth with a 
wide median fovea. Front femora lightly but acutely dentate ; 
hind tibiae with a wide, thin, and somewhat curved apical 
flange, wider than the following joint and about the same 
length; basal joint of four front tarsi inflated. Length, 
4i-5 mm. 

9 . Differs in having the abdomen evenly convex and 
simple, hind tibiae without the apical flange, and in the basal 
joint of four front tarsi being smaller. 

Hah. —Northern Queensland (Blackburn’s collection and 
H. J. Carter) : Coen River (II. Hacker and W. D. Dodd), 
Cairns (E. Allen and A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3500. 

Readily distinguishable from all other species by the 
abdomen and hind tibiae of the male; the former, owing to the 
pygidium, appears to be composed of six segments. The under¬ 
surface has usually a greenish gloss, but in places is obscurely 
diluted with red. From five to eight of the apical joints of 
antennae, the hind knees (or all of them), middle of tibiae, 
and three basal joints of tarsi, are more or less deeply infus¬ 
cated. On many specimens there are some small impunctate 
spaces on the head, but they are frequently absent; on the 
elytra, as well as on the prothorax, several small spaces, owing 
to absence of coarse punctures, appear like feebly-elevated 
tubercles. 

Gelopteua concinna, n. sp. 

d . Golden-red : under-surface bronzy-green, becoming 
brassy in places, labrum and appendages flavous. 

Hwd with crowded punctures of moderate size, somewhat 
smaller on front of clypeus than elsewhere, and in places 
longitudinally confluent. Prothorax rather strongly convex, 
sides feebly undulated; punctures as dense as on head, but 
somewhat larger. Elytra with punctures of almost even size 
throughout, but somewhat larger than on prothorax, and 
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posteriorly becoming confined to striae. Front femora 
lightly but acutely dentate. Length, 3J mm. 

Hab. —Queensland: Mount Tambourine (A. M. Lea). 
Type (unique), I. 3501. 

In some lights the elytra appear to have narrow green 
margins. Although the elytral punctures (except on parts of 
the apical slope) are not in regular striae they appear to be in 
almost regular rows, but about the basal third a few are 
transversely confluent. There are but seven joints of one 
antenna (and less of the other) present on the type, and these 
are entirely pale, but the tips of the palpi are infuscated. 

Geloptera angulicollts, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 82. 

• 9 • Bronzy; under-surface reddish-castaneous, append¬ 

ages paler, but tip of antennae infuscated. 

Head with dense punctures of moderate size, larger on 
base of clypeus and smaller on front of same than elsewhere ; 
an irregular depression between eyes, and a narrowly impressed 
median line. Protharax with sides distinctly armed at base 
and apex, sides obliquely dilated to middle, which is con¬ 
spicuously angulate but not dentate, with rather large punc¬ 
tures, crowded on sides, but somewhat sparser on disc. Elytra 
suboblong, not very long ; sutural half with subgeminate punc¬ 
tures, becoming confined to striae on apical slope, lateral 
portions with crowded and irregular punctures, many of which 
are irregularly confluent. Flanks of prosternum with rather 
dense punctures. A bdomen strongly convex ; fifth segment 
with a distinct carina along middle. Femora stout, front pair 
lightly dentate; hind tibiae rather elongate, not very wide at 
apex. Length, 5-5£ mm. 

Hab .--New South Wales: Mount Wilson (H. J. Carter). 
Type, I. 3643. 

The tooth of the front femora, although in itself very 
small and from some directions invisible, is rendered fairly 
conspicuous by being the summit of an angular inflation. The 
tarsi and the strongly convex abdomen are indicative that the 
three specimens before me are females, but the conspicuously 
carinated abdomen should be a useful aid to identification. 
In general appearance it is like some species of Ayetinvu. 
On one specimen the upper-surfac^ has a vague bluish gloss, 
this being especially the case with the punctures. On each 
elytron there are several feebly-elevated interstices, of which 
the most conspicuous one forms the dividing line between the 
subgeminate and the crowded punctures, but it is traceable 
neither-to base nor apex. 
j2 
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Geloptera illidgei, n. sp. 

<5 . Bright metallic-green, with a golden gloss, parte of 
under-surface brassy; lab rum and appendages flavous, but tips 
of antennae and of palpi infuscated. 

Head with very dense (and in places confluent) punctures 
of rather small size, a small impunctate elevation near each 
antenna. Prothorax scarcely twice as wide as the median 
length, each side with a small median tooth; with dense, deep, 
and fairly-large punctures, more crowded on sides than on 
disc, with much smaller punctures scattered about. Elytra 
with dense and fairly large punctures, transversely confluent 
with conspicuous transverse ridges over most of the surface; 
striae present only on parts of apical slope. Basal segment 
of abdomen depressed in middle, fifth transversely impressed 
and encroached upon by pygidium. Front femora lightly 
dentate, the hind ones widely but obtusely dentate; four front 
tarsi with basal joint greatly inflated. Length, 5J-6 mm. 

Hab .—Queensland: Brisbane (R. Illidge). Type, 
I. 3502. 

This and the following species are certainly cloeely con¬ 
generic with Eduea singular it (synonymous with Golasyis 
jngularis), but I refer them all to Geloptera y on account of 
the conspicuously dentate sides of prothorax; the two have 
some short and sparse golden pubescence about apex of elytra; 
it could easily be overlooked, but from certain directions is 
fairly distinct. The hind femora appear to be largely angu- 
late, with the summit of the angular portion truncated. A 
second specimen differs from the type in being of a greenish- 
bronze colour. 

There are two specimens of this species in the British 
Museum from Moreton Bay; one is of a bluish-green, the 
other is coloured as the type. 

Geloptera lateridens, n. sp. 

cf. Bright metallic-green; labrum and appendages 
flavous, under-surface somewhat darker. 

Head with rather small, crowded punctures; becoming 
smaller and denser on clypeus, and smaller and sparser 
towards base; a smooth impunctate space near each antenna. 
Prothorax not twice as wide as median length, each side con¬ 
spicuously bidentate about middle; with dense and rather 
large punctures on sides, becoming sparser about middle. 
Elytra with dense and rather coarse punctures, in places 
transversely confluent; striation distinct only on apical slope 
near suture. Abdomen gently convex, fifth segment 
de presse d in middle and encroached upon by pygidium. 
Front femora strongly and acutely dentate; basal joint of 
four front tarsi somewhat inflated. Length, 5 mm. 
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Hah. —Queensland: Cairns (E. Allen). Type (unique), 

I. 3503. 

The under-surface of the type, although not at all 
metallic, except on parts of the prosternum, haa the peculiarly 
livid appearance that is sometimes indicative of immaturity, 
and the three terminal joints of antennae are missing; but 
the species is so abundantly distinct by other characters that 
I have not hesitated to describe it. It is readily distinguished 
from the preceding species by the sides of prothorax, and by 
the hind femora; the tibiae are also much less conspicuously 
•canaliculate. Each basal and apical angle of the prothorax 
is provided with an elongate seta. In structure it is close to 
jugal arts, but the type is of a much more vivid green than 
any specimen I have seen of that species, the male of which 
has also a distinct round fovea on the fifth segment of 
abdomen and the basal joint of the front tarsi decidedly 
shorter and wider; its prothorax is also more uneven and 
with different punctures. 

Terilt.us. 

This genus appears to have been regarded as one to which 
almost any doubtful pubescent species could be referred. 

Terillus rotundicollis, Clip. 

There is nothing in the generic description of this species, 
or of the short specific one, inconsistent with its being 
Geloptera nodosa. The elytra were described as having three 
interrupted costae, but on nodosa each has really four or five, 
the outer or the two outer ones being smaller, more posterior, 
and even more broken up into granules than the others. The 
antennae were described as flavous-brown, and are figured as 
considerably paler than on nodosa; the figure also represents 
the costae as starting almost in a line, whereas on nodosa the 
one near the suture is considerably in advance of the others; 
the figure also represents the elytra as, being arcuate towards 
and obtusely bimucronate at apex, but these may be artistic 
•exaggerations. Whilst not stating definitely, therefore, that 
the namee are synonymous, I consider it probable that if the 
type, or an authenticated specimen of either, could be com¬ 
pared with the other type, they would be found to be iden¬ 
tical. In any case I believe them to be absolutely congeneric, 
and, as nodosa appears to have been correctly referred to 
Geloptera , that the genus Ter ilia 8 cannot be maintained/ 87 ) 

(87) Of the other species referred to Terillus , vittatus, Baly. is 
•synonymous with Geloptera nodosa; squamosus , Baly (certainly), 
perplexas, Baly. and duboutoyi , Baly (probably), belong to 
MeQascelo'ules: foveolatus , Baly, is a Tomyris; mrosus , Jac., 
micans , Blackb., polity a, Blackb., and carinatus , Blackb., belong 
to Alittus; and suturalis , Blackb., to Edusa . 
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Agetinus. 


Of this genus Lefevre described the sides of the prothorax: 
as angularly undulated, and the tibiae as simple. But even 
on many specimens of the typical species the Bides of the pro¬ 
thorax are evenly rounded in the middle; evidently Black¬ 
burn regarded the sides of the prothorax as of minor import¬ 
ance, as in aequalis they are not at all angulate in the middle. 
In subcostatus the tibiae are strongly ridged, but the four, 
hind ones are not notched near the outer apex (as in 
Rhyparida , Tomyris , etc.); but on several species (including 
aequalis) here referred to the genus, the front tibiae are con¬ 
spicuously notched, so that they cannot be regarded as 
simple. Of the other species referred by Lefevre to the genus 
I am regarding Geloptera genic ulata as a true Geloptera 
(although it is very close in many respects to subcostatus), 
and as but doubtfully synonymous with corinthius; Colaspis 
juguhtris is also regarded as belonging to Geloptera; Colaspis 
australis may be almost anything from its description. In 
the majority of species the elytra have several oblique impunc- 
tate spaces, and on a few of them these are moderately 
elevated, giving a subcostate appearance to those organs. The 
front margins of the prosternal episterna are oblique and 
usually quite straight, the flanks have fairly large punctures, 
usually sharply defined, but occasionally partly obscured by 
shagreening. All have edentate femora. On all of them the 
second and third joints of the antennae are subequal, or the 
second is slightly (sometimes distinctly) the longer, the five 
apical joints are stouter than the five preceding ones, and 
the eleventh is usually about once and one-fourth the length 
of tenth. The colour of the legs is sometimes variable. 
A equality obliquus, and adrnirabilis are very different in 
general appearance to subcostatus, and should it be eventu¬ 
ally decided to regard the genus as forming a section only 
of Geloptera, it may be desirable to generically separate them. 
Following is a table of the species:— • 


A. Elytra strongly convex along middle. 
a. Greatest, elevation of elytra distinctly near 

base . 

aa. Greatest elevation not distinctly near base. 
b. Some punctures on apical slope of elytra 

transversely confluent . 

bb. No punctures transversely confluent there 
AA. Elytra gently convex. 

B. Medio-apical punctures of prothorax longi¬ 
tudinally confluent . 

BB. Punctures at apex not so confluent. 

C. Prothorax with a conspicuous impunctate 
median line on basal half . 


obliquus 

ad mirabilis 
aequalis 

confluent 

cicatricosus 
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♦CO. Prothorax without a distinct median 
line. 

* Front femora lightly dentate . 

** Front femora edentate. 

D. Above average size and with com¬ 
paratively large punctures, 
c. Subcostate appearance of elytra 

conspicuous . 

cc. Subcostate appearance very feeble 

or wanting . 

DD. Much smaller and with much 
smaller punctures. 

E. Suboostate appearance of elytra 

wanting .. 

EE. Suboostate appearance more or 
less conspicuous. 

F. Hind tibiae not suddenly dilated 
at npex. 

d. Middle tibiae suddenly dilated 

at apex . 

dd. Middle tibiae not so dilated 
FF. Hind tibiae suddenly dilated at 
apex. 

0. Front tibiae triangularly 

notched at apex. 

GG. Front tibiae not triangu¬ 
larly notched . 


croesus 


subcostatus 

hackeri 


abject us 


compnsitus 

ctuuwlus 

nitidivirqatus 

juvencu* 


Notes on Table. 

A. Their lateral slopes are curious; see notes under 
%aequalis . 

F. Their hind tibiae are wider at apex than elsewhere, 
but the increase in width is almost regular from about the 
apical third. On FF. the tibiae are suddenly dilated there, 
the outer apex appearing almost equilaterally triangular. 

d. See pi. viii., figs. 129 and 130. 


Agetinus subcostatus, Clip. 

Noda tasmanica , Jac. 

PI. vii., fig. 85. 

This species is the type of A yet in uh (A yet tut, n. jn\ of 
Chapuis); the sides of the prothorax were described by 
Chapuis as “dilates arrondis au milieu, ondules-anguleux”; 
by Lefevre they were stated to be “in medio ampliato- 
rotundatus, ibique angulato-undulatus.” The genus belongs 
to the Colaspitae , tabulated by Lefevre as having prothorax 
“with sides more or less dentate or undulated,” as against 
“sides entire” of Iphcimeitae . 

There are in the Museum several specimens identified by 
Mr. Blackburn as 8iibcostatu8 f and one received by him from 
Dr. Chapuis as a co-type. This latter specimen agrees well 
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with the figure, and its identity does not seem open to ques¬ 
tion. The prothorax on Chapuis* co-type, and on several 
other specimens in the Museum, has each side obtusely sub- 
angulate in two places about the middle, but on many speci¬ 
mens they are quite evenly rounded. The colour, whilst 
usually bronzy or brassy, also varies considerably, many 
specimens being blue, or deep bluish-green with purple 
reflections, or entirely purple, except that the legs and 
antennae are more or less reddish (occasionally, however, 
the femora are more or less dark, sometimes with a metallic 
gloss). The species is common in many parts of South 
Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania, and specimens from the 
latter State were named NoiJa tastnnnica by Jacoby; there 
are also two specimens in the Maeleay Museum labelled as 
from Port Denison, in Queensland. 

Agetinus aequalis, Blackb. 

PI. viii., figs. 127 and 128. 

The type, and a co-type, of this species are in the 
Museum. The legs are stout; the tibiae longitudinally 
canaliculate and dilated to the apex, each of the front ones 
has a conspicuous subtriangular notch near the apex duo to a 
portion of the apex being scooped out for the reception of 
the base of the tarsus, so that when viewed from below the 
apex appears to be terminated by a thin flange. The notch 
is invisible from directly above, but from behind it is very 
conspicuous; it is bounded posteriorly by a triangular tooth. 
In general appearance the species is very unlike the typical 
one (suhaequnUs) 9 but as the front tibiae are much as on 
fiitidivirf/ntu it may be as well to leave it in Agetinus, In 
addition to the specimens mentioned there are numerous 
others identified as aequnlis by the late Rev. T. Blackburn; 
but these differ in being smaller and green, or brassy-greeti, 
or blue, or purple. They all have the elytra strongly ccnvex 
along the middle, and from the suture to the margin each has a 
curious sloping (almost obliquely flattened) appearance, so 
that a section across the middle would be almost triangular. 
The elytral costae are so extremely feeble that it would be 
better to regard them as absent. The male differs from the 
female in having the abdohien slightly less convex, more 
depressed at the sides and the apical segment with a small 
fovea; the front tarsi (more especially the basal joint) are 
also wider. 

There are also in the Museum four males from Darwin 
(G. F. Hill's No. 65) that perhaps represent a variety. They 
are btaesy like the type, but considerably smaller, and the 
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^abdominal fovea is decidedly larger and quite circular. The 
front tibiae are more acutely produced outwards at the apex, 
and the notch is less distinct from behind, although quite 
vdistinct from certain directions. 


Agetinus obliqutjs, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 86. 

Golden-green, under-surface brassy; femora, tibiae, 
palpi, and basal half of antennae reddish, apical half of 
antennae and tarsi more or less infuseated. 

Head finely shagreened, somewhat irregular between 
eyes; with dense punctures of moderate size. Prothorax 
with sides scarcely rounded, but rapidly decreasing in width 
from base to apex; punctures much as on head. Elytra 
strongly convex, greatest height near scutellum, sides 
obliquely flattened ; with dense punctures of fairly large size, 
becoming smaller towards suture, and a few confluent behind 
shoulders, interspaces with minute ones; a few well-defined 
striae on apical slope. Abdomen with a round apical fovea. 
Legs stout; tibiae strongly ridged, triangularly dilated at 
apex, the front pair conspicuously notched at the outer apex; 
tarsi wide. Length, 4J-4J mm. 

llah .—Queensland: Coen River (W. D. Dodd), Cook- 
town (H. J. Carter). Type, I. 3296. 

With the curious front tibiae and sloping sides of elytra 
of aequalis , but differs from that species, and from the fol¬ 
lowing one, in the suture feeing very decidedly more elevated 
towards the base, so that when viewed from the sides their 
greatest elevation is quite distinctly seen to be near the base; 
on aequalis and on the following species the sutural slope is 
much more gradual, so that from various points of view 
almost any part of the basal third mdy appear to be the 
highest part. The labrum is of a dingy-red. The elytral 
punctures are decidedly larger than the prothoraeic ones; 
except on the apical slope there are no distinctly elevated 
spaces, although feeble remnants of impunctate lines may be 
traced on some specimens; although dense the punctures could 
scarcely be regarded as crowded, neither are they lineate in 
arrangement, but on some specimens the remnants of impunc¬ 
tate lines appear to divide them into longitudinal areas. 
Three specimens differ from the types in having the upper 
surface of a golden-red, but becoming green on sides of elytra; 
another is golden-purple, and two others have the upper- 
surface entirely purple, the under-surface also purple, but 
becoming green in parts ; they are probably all males. 
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Aoetinus admirabilis, n. sp. 

Of a vivid green, parte of under-surface brassy; labruxa 
and appendages more or less reddish, but parts of antennae? 
infuscated. 

Head shagreened, somewhat irregularly impressed 
between eyes, with a feeble median line; with dense punc¬ 
tures of moderate size; clypeus seinicircularly incised. Fro- 
thorax and legs as in preceding species. Elytra rather 
strongly convex, sides somewhat obliquely flattened, greatest 
height submedian; with dense punctures, distinctly larger 
than on prothorax, and many transversely confluent; a few 
moderate subsutural striae on apical slope, but elsewhere 
without defined lines. Length, 3|-4 nun. 

Hah. —North-western Australia: King Sound (W. W. 
Froggatt). Type, I. 3401. 

With the curious front tibiae of aeqvnJu f but differs from 
that species in the elytra between the suture and sides more 
evenly rounded, with punctures rather more crowded and 
frequently transversely confluent, many of the punctures on 
and at the sides of the apical slope are confluent, whereas 
on aequalis the elytra are usually without any confluent punc¬ 
tures, aud even when a few are present these are confined 
to the vicinity of the shoulders. Of six specimens, all of a 
vivid green, under examination four have the front tarsi 
slightly wider than those of the others, the abdomen less 
convex, longitudinally depressed on each side, and the apical 
segment with a small round fovea. They appear to be males. 
Each of the others, however, has a larger fovea on the apical 
segment, and one of these has a short soft projection issuing 
from the tip of the abdomen and tipped with two minute 
processes, so it is evidently the tip of an ovipositor. The 
punctures on the clypeus are usually, but not always, smaller 
than on other parts of the head. 

Agetinus confluens, n. sp. 

Brassy, in some places brassy-green; labrum and 
appendages reddish, but tips of some antennal joints in¬ 
fuscated. 

Head with very dense and frequently confluent punc¬ 
tures, median line ill-defined; clypeus slightly depressed. 
Prothorax with moderately rounded sides, greatest width sub¬ 
median, with an ill-defined but fairly distinct median line; 
with very dense and mostly longitudinally confluent punc¬ 
tures of moderate size. Elytra moderately long, gently con¬ 
vex ; with rather large asperate punctures, crowded on basal 
half and becoming smaller posteriorly; apical slope with well- 
defined striae separated by conspicuous ridges, some of the 
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latter traceable, but less distinctly so, almost to base. Leg* 
moderately stout; tibiae strongly ridged and dilated at outer 
•apex. Length, 3J-3^ mm. 

Hab. —Queensland: Dalby (Mrs. F. H. Hobler); New 
South Wales: Whitton (A. M. Lea); South Australia: 
Nuriootpa (J. G. 0. Tepper). Type, I. 3414. 

The punctures of prothorax and sculpture of elytra 
should render this species very distinct. From some direc¬ 
tions the outer apex of the front tibiae appears to be almost 
evenly rounded, but from others it appears to terminate in 
an acutely triangular tooth. The abdomen is non-foveate on 
the four specimens under examination, but as one of these 
has the basal joint of the front tarsi distinctly larger than 
on the others, it is probably a male, and the others females 
{one certainly is, as its ovipositor is extended). Three speci¬ 
mens have the clypeus and sides of elytra greenish, but on 
another no green is present. 

Agetinuh cjcatri cosus, n. sp. 

3 . Brassy; base of antennae and tip of tibiae of a more 
or less dingy-red. 

11 rad rather strongly convex, with a distinct but rather 
small inter-ocular fovea; with dense punctures of moderate 
size, smaller about fovea than elsewhere, and becoming con¬ 
fluent towards sides. Prolhorax with strongly rounded sides, 
with an impunctate median line very conspicuous on basal 
half : with dense punctures of moderate size, iu places obliquely 
or transversely confluent, but separately impressed in middle 
of apex. Ely Ira rather elongate, with fairly large, crowded, 
asperate punctures, frequently transversely confluent, even 
posteriorly; suture and remnants of costae shining. Apical 
segment of abdomen flattened in middle. Lrgs stout; tibiae 
strongly ridged, outer apex dilated ; basal joint of four front 
tarsi strongly dilated. Length, 3f~4t mrn. 

9. Differs in having the abdomen more convex, legs 
thinner, and basal joint of four front tarsi much smaller. 

Hab .—Western Australia: Vasse River (A. M. Lea). 
Type, I. 3563. 

A narrow species, at first glance suggestive of Grloptera 
vodosa in miniature. Differs from all the costate species of 
the genus by the shining median line on prothorax. The 
elytral costae are more or lees broken up, but the one near the 
suture is occasionally traceable throughout; there are no 
•distinct elytral striae except a rather feeble subsutural one on 
the apical slope; the running together of the punctures is 
•especially conspicuous behind the shoulders, where some of the 
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transverse ridges are traceable almost from the suture to the 
side. The antennae are sometimes entirely dark, as are also 
the legs; on several specimens parts of the upper-surface are 
obscurely purplish. The elytra are Very feebly pubescent 
posteriorly. 

Agetinus hackeri, n. ap. 

d . Brassy; labrum and appendages more or less reddish. 

Head shallowly impressed in middle; with dense punc¬ 
tures of moderate size, becoming small on front of clypeus. 
Prothorax with sides strongly rounded, about the middle fre¬ 
quently subangulate, with dense punctures of moderate size, 
becoming larger and more crowded on sides, with some feebly- 
elevated impunctate spaces. Elytra short and wide, costae 
either absent or represented by feeble remnants only; with 
dense and fairly large punctures, frequently transversely con¬ 
fluent ; apical slope with numerous small tubercles or obtuse 
granules, and without striae, except one on each Bide of suture. 
Abdomen with a small apical fovea. Legs stout; tibiae dis¬ 
tinctly ridged, somewhat dilated at apex, the front ones 
notched at outer apex: basal joint of each tarsus dilated. 
Length, 5J-6i mm. 

9 • Differs in being more robust, abdomen more convex 
and non-foveate, and basal joint of tarsi smaller. 

Hah .—New South Wales: Blue Mountains (Blackburn's 
collection), Galston (D. Dumbrell), Lawson, Mittagong (A. M. 
Lea), National Park, Sydney (H. J. Carter and Lea) ; Queens¬ 
land : Stradbrooke Island (fi. Hacker). Type, I. 3664. 

In size and general appearance close to xubcostatus , but 
elytra without the conspicuous flat costae of that species; on 
some specimens, however, there is an appearance in places as 
of remnants of same. On many specimens each side of pro¬ 
thorax is feebly angulate about the middle, but frequently it 
is quite evenly rounded. The labrum is usually dark in the 
middle, but varies from entirely pale to entirely dark; usually 
the second to fifth joints of antennae are entirely pale, and 
the under-surface of the first and of the sixth and seventh are 
pale, but occasionally only parts of the three basal joints are 
pale; the apical joints of the palpi are dark; usually only the 
tarsi are black, but occasionally the legs are entirely black; 
on an occasional specimen many of the elytral punctures have 
a greenish or purplish gloss. The impunctate spaces on the 
prothorax are neither sharply defined nor large, and occasion¬ 
ally are altogether absent, they usually appear to be in three 
transverse series, of which the median series (composed of from 
four to six spaces) is generally more distinct than the others. 
The transverse ridges between the confluent punctures on the 
elytra are very conspicuous except posteriorly, where they are 
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replaced by small irregular elevations, appearing like irregu¬ 
larly rounded granules or small tubercles, much more 
conspicuous on some specimens than on others; on one 
specimen the left elytron only has a large rounded tubercle. 

Agetinus abjectus, n. sp. 

<3. Brassy; parts of antennae and of palpi Teddish. 

Head rather strongly convex about base, with a shallow 
median impression; with rather dense punctures of medium or 
small size, rather smaller and sparser behind middle than in 
front. Second joint of antennae distinctly longer than third. 
Prothorax with strongly and evenly rounded sides; with small 
and fairly numerous punctures in middle, becoming denser 
and larger on sides. Elytra with fairly large punctures on 
basal half, becoming smaller and sublineate in arrangement 
posteriorly, and nowhere confluent. Abdomen feebly de¬ 
pressed in middle of apex. Leys stout; tibiae strongly ridged, 
almost evenly dilated to apex; basal joint of four front tarsi 
dilated. Length, 2J-3J mm. 

9 • Differs in having abdomen more strongly convex, 
legs thinner, and basal joint of four front tarsi smaller. 

Bab. —New South Wales (Blackburn's collection): Gals- 
ton (D. Dumbrell), Sydney (A. M. Lea, British Museum, 
from C. Darwin); Tasmania (Blackburn): Hobart, Huon 
Biver (Lea). 

A minute species, with the oblique lines on elytra scarcely 
or not at all traceable; about the middle the elytral punctures 
become subgeminate in arrangement, and on the apical slope 
they are in almost regular rows; striation, however, is absent 
posteriorly, except close to the suture and sides. An occa¬ 
sional specimen has a vague greenish gloss; usually three or 
four basal joints of antennae (except the upper-surface of the 
first) and the basal joints of the palpi are obscurely reddish. 

Agetinus oompositus, n. sp. 

PL viii., fig. 129. 

Brassy; second and third joints of antennae, and under¬ 
surface of first, of a dingy-red. 

Finely shagreened. Head rather strongly convex about 
base, with a small median impression; punctures fairly dense 
and rather small. Prothorax with strongly and evenly 
rounded sides; punctures much as on head. Elytra with 
moderate punctures about base, becoming smaller posteriorly, 
but at extreme apex somewhat increasing in sice, rfrom near 
base in more or less conspicuous semi-double rows. Tibiae 
distinctly ridged, apex distinctly but not suddenly dilated; 
basal joint of four front tarsi wide. Length, 4J turn. 
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J/ah .—New South Wales: Sydney (A. M. Lea). Type 
(unique), I. 3565. 

Considerably smaller than xuheostatus , prothorax with 
much smaller punctures, sides without the least irregularity 
about middle, and elytra with the impunctate lineB not dis¬ 
tinctly elevated above the adjacent parts. On each elytron 
there are six impunctate lines, the first three (including the 
suture) separated by semi-double rows of punctures, the others 
separated by two semi-double rows. The abdomen of the type 
is not foveate, the apical segment being but feebly depressed 
at the middle of the apex, but the tarsi appear to be 
masculine. 

Agetinus cacozelus, n. sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 130. 

Bronzy, in places brassy; parts of appendages reddish. 

Finely shagreened. Head with a feeble median impres¬ 
sion; with dense but rather small punctures. Prothorax with 
strongly and evenly rounded sides; disc with numerous small 
punctures, becoming larger and crowded on sides. Elytra 
with crowded and fairly large subasperate punctures on basal 
third, transversely confluent near shoulders, and sublineate 
in arrangement in places. Tibiae distinctly ridged, somewhat 
dilated at apex (but not suddenly so). Length, 3J mm. 

Hah. —Western Australia: Swan River (A. M. Lea). 
Type (unique), I. 3566. 

Close to juvencm , but four hind tibiae less dilated at 
apex, upper-surface with denser and more distinct punctures, 
and shining lines on elytra much less noticeable; from the 
preceding species it differs in being narrower, middle tibiae 
less dilated at apex and elytral punctures decidedly coarser, 
the subcostate appearance of the elytra is less defined and the 
subgeminate arrangement of the punctures less pronounced 
and for a shorter distance; the abdomen is much as on the type 
of that species, but, as the basal joint of no tarsus is dilated, 
the type is almost certainly a female.. Parts of the six basal 
joints of antennae and the tip of each tibia are more or less 
reddish. 

Agetinus nitidivirgatus, n. sp. 

PI. viii., figs. 131 and 157. 

cf. Brassy or bronzy; parts of appendages more or less 
reddish. 

Head with a small median impression; with dense punc¬ 
tures of moderate size. Prothorax with strongly and evenly 
rounded sides; disc with rather small and not very dense 
punctures, becoming denser towards and crowded on sides. 
Elytra with fairly laTge punctures, about base fairly dense 
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and with smaller punctures interspersed, apex with crowded 
punctures, elsewhere with small ones divided into well-defined 
areas by shining lines. Fifth segment of abdomen incurved 
to middle of apex, feebly depressed across middle. Legs stout; 
tibiae strongly ridged, apex of each triangularly inflated, 
front pair notched at outer apex; basal joint of four front 
tarsi strongly dilated. Length, 4-4J mm. 

$. Differs in having abdomen more Btrongly convex, 
legs thinner, and basal joint of four front tarsi much smaller. 

Hab .—Western Australia: Swan River (Blackburn’s 
collection and A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3567. 

The elytra have a conspicuously striped appearance, but 
the smooth spaces are not elevated as on subcostatus; it also 
differs from that species in being smaller, narrower, more 
convex, and more ovate, punctures much smaller, and tibiae 
more dilated. In some respects it is close to compositus, but is 
decidedly narrower, and the tibiae are different. From one 
point of view the front tibiae appear much as in the figure 
ot that of the following species, but from others the notch is 
very evident, but on that species from no direction does it 
appear deeply notched at apex. The first six joints of antennae 
(wholly or in part), basal joints of palpi, tibiae, and parts of 
femora and of tarsi are reddish. The punctures on the head 
are sometimes almost evenly distributed, except that behind 
the eyes they are usually somewhat confluent, and denser than 
elsewhere, but on many specimens they are sparser and smaller 
about the middle towards the base than elsewhere; the median 
impression is usually shallow, but on one specimen is fairly 
deep. The sides of the elytra are scarcely visibly pubescent 
posteriorly; each elytron has three distinct oblique lines, im- 
punctate or almost so; adjacent to them the punctures are 
more or less seriate in arrangement, with smaller scattered 
ones between the rows; towards the sides, however, the punc¬ 
tures are denser; the base, sides, and apex are shagreened. 

Agetinus juvencus, n. sp. 

PL viii., figs. 132 and 133. 

9. Brassy or bronzy, parts of antennae obscurely red¬ 
dish. 

Head evenly convex, without a median impression; with 
rather dense and small punctures, more crowded in front and 
behind eyes than elsewhere. Second joint of antennae dis¬ 
tinctly longer than third. Prothorax and elytra much as on 
preceding species, except that the punctures are slightly 
denser and on the elytra rather more sharply defined. Tibiae 
distinctly ridged, the four hind ones triangularly dilated at 
outer apex. 
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Hcib. —Western Australia: King George Sound (Macleay 
Museum), Swan River (Blackburn's collection and A. M. 
Lea), Bunbury (Lea), Oapel River (W. D. Dodd); Perth, 
Albany (British Museum). Type, I. 3568. 

There are six specimens before rrie, apparently all females; 
in general appearance they are like small ones of the preceding 
species (in fact, both the late Rev. T. Blackburn and I had 
them mixed with that species), but with legs entirely dark, 
tibiae less dilated at apex, and front ones notched near outer 
apex; from compotitus it differs in being smaller and narrower, 
and elytra with more conspicuous punctures. On some speci¬ 
mens the antennae (from above) appear to be entirely dark, 
but usually the second and third, and the under-surface of the 
first, and of the fourth and fifth, are more or less obscurely 
reddish. 

A specimen from South Australia (LucindaJe, B. A. 
Feuerheerdt) is probably a male of this species, but it has the 
elytra rather more parallel-sided, prothoracic punctures more 
conspicuous and somewhat sparser, smooth spaces on elytra 
more sharply defined, and tibiae somewhat wider at apex; on 
its head from certain directions a vague median impression 
may be seen, but on the females such an impression is visible 
from no direction; its abdomen has a feeble longitudinal 
depression, and the basal joint of the four front tarsi is some¬ 
what dilated. 

Agetinus croesus, n. sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 134. 

9 . Bright golden-red; labrum and appendages more or 
less reddish, but labrum infuscated in middle and palpi at 
tip, and six or seven apical joints of antennae black. 

Head with a sulcate median line ; with crowded but rather 
small punctures, mostly longitudinally or obliquely confluent, 
but separately impressed on clypeus. Eyes feebly notched. 
Antennae not very long, second to sixth joints subequal in 
length, the five following ones distinctly wider. Prothorax 
about twice as wide as median length*, sides evenly rounded, 
angles very feebly armed; with rather dense punctures of 
moderate or small size, separately impressed on disc, conspicu¬ 
ously transversely confluent on sides. Scutellum semicircular; 
with rather dense, minute punctures. Elytra short, scarcely 
wider than prothorax; with fairly dense punotures of moderate 
size, becoming larger (and often transversely oonfluent) behind 
shoulders, in places in subgeminate rows, the interspaces with 
minute punctures; striation of apical slope distinct towards 
suture and sides, feeble elsewhere. FlanKS of prostemum 
with fairly large and dense punctures and fine striae. Abdomen 
rather strongly convex. Legs short and stout; front femora 
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Bubangulate and lightly dentate; tibiae longitudinally canali¬ 
culate and dilated to apex, the front ones rather suddenly 
narrowed near base. Length, 4-4£ mm. 

Hab. —Western Australia: King George Sound. Type, 
in Macleay Museum; oo-type, I. 3649, in South Australian 
Museum. 

A very beautiful species which it does not seem desirable 
to leave unnamed, although there are but two females of it 
before me. From some directions parts of the under-surface 
appear more or less greenish, but from others the same parts 
are scarcely different to the upper-surface. The sides of the 
prothorax might quite fairly be regarded as strigose. The 
upper apex of the four front tibiae, when viewed from along 
the upper edge, appear to be triangularly notched. 

Alittus. 

This genus is unsatisfactorily close to Golaspoides; indeed, 
but for the clothing of the head and prothorax (and even this 
is sometimes very slight), I should have referred all the species 
in the Museum to that genus. Four of the species (micans , 
carinatus , politus , and poroeus) were previously referred to 
Terillus. The species in the Museum may be thus tabu¬ 
lated : — 

A. Prothorax with a distinct median channel ... porosms 

(P foveokitvs) 

A A. Prothorax with a distinct median carina ... marbuyi 
AAA. Prothorax with neither distinct channel 
nor carina. 

B. Elytra distinctly clothed . scutellaris 

BB. Elytra with extreme tip only clothed, 
and that very indistinctly. 

0. Apioal half of elytra with numerous 

disconnected tubercles. ruoipennh 

CO. Apical half without such. 

D. Size large. inicans 

DD. Si*e smaller ... ... . politus 

+ Alittus fovbolatus, Clip. 

Terillus porosus, Jac. (?). 

PI. vii., fig. 87. 

In these Transactions (Ante, 1898, p. 532) Mr. Blackburn, 
from information received from Mr. Jacoby, noted these 
names, together with T. micans , as being synonymous. But 
if Jacoby had information leading him to consider fovtolatm 
and porosus synonymous, most certainly he was wrong in also so 
treating micans; although they all belong to the genus Alittus . 

/J. fovemlatuR was described as from Port Denison and 
figured (pi. cxviii., fig. 2); the figure was not referred to at 
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the description, and was apparently overlooked by both entom¬ 
ologists namod ; but it shows an insect having sides of prothorax 
quite straight and narrowing to apex, agreeing with the 
description ‘ bords lat^raux tout k fait droits, convergents en 
avant” ; moreover, the sides were specially mentioned in com¬ 
parison with those of Dermorhytis. Lefevre (Cat., p. 23) also 
described the sides as “rectis, versus apicem attenuatis”; 
whereas the sides of mieana (there are ten named specimens 
from the Blackburn collection in the Museum, and from the 
original locality, Northern Territory) are quite strongly 
rounded. 

T. porosus was described as from Cooktown, and as having 
the prothorax “longitudinally obsoletely sulcate from base to 
apex.” There are before me, from the Endeavour River 
(Cooktown is at the mouth of that river), three specimens that 
agree well with Jacoby's description, and these differ from 
m icana in having the sides of the prothorax obliquely converg¬ 
ing from base to apex (practically straight except at the 
extreme ends), and with a conspicuous median channel from 
base to apex (on micans there is occasionally a feeble longi¬ 
tudinal impression about the apex, but it is usually altogether 
absent), and there are numerous other distinctions in the 
colour, clothing, punctures, etc. 

I am even doubtful as to porosus being a synonym of 
foveolatus; the latter was described as having elytra with 
“fovedles assez larges et profondes” ; and figured as having 
rows of very large punctures or seriate foveae. Lefevre 
described the elytra as “longitudinaliter foveolata.” Whereas 
the elytra of porosus are not foveate, but punctate, and the 
punctures are very irregular in distribution. 

Alittus micans, Blackb. (formerly Terillus). 

PI. vii., fig. 88. 

This species is not a synonym of foveolatus or porosus. 
See preceding note. 

Alutus scutellaris, n. sp. 

cf . Rather pale castaneous or testaceous, in places with 
a brassy, or brassy-green, or purplish gloss; suture infusc&ted. 
Clothed with rather dense, short, silken pubescence, sparser 
and shorter on elytra than elsewhere, except that the scutellum 
is glabrous. 

Head with crowded punctures of small or moderate size; 
with a fairly distinct median impression. Second joint of 
antennae much shorter than third. Prothorax with sides 
moderately and evenly rounded, but base distinctly wider than 
apex; with dense punctures of moderate size, but leaving 
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several feebly elevated on subtuberculate spaces about middle, 
the interspace® with numerous small punctures. Elytra con¬ 
siderably wider than prothorax; with numerous rather large 
punctures, in places seriate in arrangement, but with numerous 
transverse irregular ridges or costae, on most of basal two- 
thirds, on apical third with series of small depressed tubercles, 
or large granules of irregular shapes. Flanks of prosier- 
num with numerous punctures, but partially concealed by 
clothing. Fifth segment of abdomen with a rather wide 
shallow basal depression. Leys stout; femora edentate ; tibiae 
dilated at apex and with many acute ridges; basal joint of 
front tarsi strongly dilated. Length, 5-7J mm. 

9 • Differs in having the abdomen more strongly and 
evenly convex, non-foveate, and in the front tarsi. 

Hab.—Queensland (H. J. Carter); Northern Queensland 
(Blackburn’s collection), Coen and Stewart Rivers (W. D. 
Dodd), Endeavour and Bloomfield Rivers (C. French), Char¬ 
ters Towers and Cairns (H. Hacker). Type, I. 3595. 

In general appearance fairly close to car hiatus , but 
striation less pronounced posteriorly, and transverse sculpture 
of elytra towards base quite evident and strong, more con¬ 
spicuously clothed, etc.; the interstices on cartnalv *, micarts, 
and pnrosus on the apical slope are usually entire, although 
somewhat undulated, but on the present species they are 
broken up into series of granules or small tubercles. The 
metallic gloss is always conspicuous on the head, prothorax, 
and base of elytra, the scutellum and the subtuberculate parts 
of the pronotum are nearly always purplish ; on the male the 
upper-surface of the head frequently appears to be brassy, 
without a trace of the castaneous colour showing ; the antennae 
are usually somewhat paler than the legs, the latter are some¬ 
times feebly infuscated in places. On the elytra the pubescence, 
although distinct, is confined to the depressed parts. The 
median impression on the head is usually distinct, but is 
occasionally rather feeble; on some specimens it becomes almost 
subfoveate towards the base. Two specimens from Mr. 
French were sent as from Roebuck Bay (North-western Aus¬ 
tralia). 

Alittus macleayi, n. sp. 

d\ Flavous or castaneo-flavous, in places with a bright 
metallic gloss; suture infuscated. Head, prothorax, and 
under-surface with short, and not very dense, silken pub¬ 
escence, tip of elytra very feebly clothed. 

Head with dense and rather small punctures; with a 
distinct impression along middle, and with a small polished 
impunctate space near each antenna. Second joint of 
antennae less than half the length of third. Prothorax with 
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feebly rounded sides, distinctly decreasing in width from base 
to apex, with dense punctures of moderate size, the inter- 
spaces with minute ones; with several feebly elevated spaces 
along each side of middle, and with a distinct median carina. 
Elytra not much wider than prothorax, with rather large, 
deep punctures, in numerous more or less irregular series. 
Flanks of proaternum with conspicuous punctures and feebly 
striated, but close to coxae without punctures and conspicu¬ 
ously striated. A bdomen with fourth segment as long aa third 
and fourth combined, fifth transversely depressed in middle. 
Femora edentate; tibiae somewhat dilated at apex, all with 
numerous acute ridges; basal joint of front tarsi inflated. 
Length, 6-7 mm. 

9. Differs in having the fourth segment of abdomen no 
longer than third, the fifth convex in middle, and in the front 
tarsi. 

}Iab.-~ Queensland: Somerset (C. French), Cairns district 
(A. M. Lea), Port Denison; New South Wales (Macleay 
Museum). Type, I. 3696. 

In general appearance closer to porosua than to any other 
specieB in the Museum, but differs in having the median pro- 
thoracic channel of that species replaced by a feebly-elevated 
carina; a character which will also readily distinguish it from 
all other described species; the carina is very narrow about the 
apex, but elsewhere is conspicuous. The sides of the prothorax 
and of the elytra, and the base of the latter, are conspicuously 
metallic-green or blue; the elytral punctures have & more or 
less conspicuous purplish gloss, becoming green towards the 
suture and sides, but few of the body parts or of the logs are 
without a trace of metallic lustre, although the head and 
prothorax are less conspicuously metallic than on the preceding 
species, and the scutellum is not conspicuously purplish, but 
the subtubercular elevations of the pronotum are sometimes 
purplish; the antennae are pale-flavous. The elytra at first 
appear to be quite glabrous, but on close examination some 
minute and sparse clothing may be seen at the tip. The elytral 
punctures are large and closely placed, especially behind the 
shoulders, where, however, they are not confluent, as trans¬ 
verse ridges are entirely absent; on the apical slope some 
irregular striae containing one or two rows of punctures are 
apparent. The abdomen of the male is glabrous along the 
middle, and with the glabrous portion margined by long 
straggling hairs. 


Alittus ruoipennis, n. ap. 

9 . Flavous; head (except in front), prothorox, scutel¬ 
lum, metasternum, and abdomen darker and with a purplish 
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gloss, suture and sides of elytra and apex of hind femora 
infuscated. Head, prothorax, and under-surface with 
moderately dense, short, silken pubesdence. 

Head with small and dense, but not crowded punctures, 
becoming subobsolete on front of clypeus; median line well 
defined in front, becoming feeble posteriorly. Second joint 
of antennae about half the length of third. Prothorax with 
rather strongly and evenly rounded sides; surface somewhat 
uneven, and with numerous punctures of moderate sire, the 
interspaces with minute punctures. Elytra distinctly wider 
than prothorax; with rather large punctures, and with 
numerous transverse or oblique ridges on basal half; apical 
half with series of irregular, depressed tubercles. Flanks of 
pro*ternum impunctate in middle, but with some fairly large 
ones about base and apex. Femora edentate; tibiae with 
distinct but not very acute ridges. Length, 5£-f> mm. 

/fab. —Northern Territory : Darwin (G. F. Hill's No. 38). 
Type, I. 3597. 

As on the preceding species, the elytra appear to be quite 
glabrous until the tip is closely examined; their sculpture, 
however, approaches that of scutellaris , except that the series 
of subtubercular elevations are more extended, and that the 
transverse ridges or rugae on the basal half are more irregular, 
being in places slightly elevated or subtuberculate; from that 
species also it differs in being smaller, paler, less metallic, 
punctures smaller, etc. 

Colaspis MUTicA, Germ. 

This species (unknown to Australian workers) was cata¬ 
logued by Lefevre as belonging to Edina, without authority or 
note being given for the transfer. (\ chrytturn and C. xaaveola 
of Germ&r, described at the same time, certainly belong to that 
genus, but mutica was noted as having unarmed femora and 
glabrous upper-surface, so that its right to a position in the 
genus is open to question. Judging by the description, it 
seems close to Agetimn subcosfatus , but as the head is 
described as having Scattered punctures, and as on *ubco&tatus 
they are very dense, it is probably not that species. 

Edusoides pulcher, Blackb. 

PI. viii., fig. 158. 

The late Rev. T. Blackburn was in doubt when he 
described this species as to whether some females really 
belonged to the same species as the type male; later he appears 
to have been satisfied ! that they belonged to the species, as he 
marked them, Withdtft a qtiery, as co-types. One male and 
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two females are now in the Museum, and they appear to belong 
to but one species; the great differences in the colours of the 
sexes are far from unique in the subfamily. 

COLASPOSOMA SELLATUM, Baly. 

PL vii., fig. 99. 

This species occurs in abundance in many of the tropical 
parts of Australia. The commonest form is of a bright-green 
with a more or less brassy gloss in places, but it varies to 
golden-red, brassy, bronzy, blue, and purple. 

Colaspoides. 

This genus, of almost world-wide distribution, is unsatis¬ 
factorily close to many others (Ter Ulus , Geloptera , Clrptor , 
etc.), and it is extremely probable that exception will be taken 
to the inclusion of several species here referred to it. The 
main characters of the genus, as regarded by Lefevre in his 
table, and in the generic diagnosis, are as follows:—“Upper- 
surface glabrous. Eyes notched. ( 88 > Prothorax with sides 
margined. Elytra not conspicuously transversely rugose. 
Prosternal episterna convex in front. Four hind tibiae not 
notched near outer apex. Claws appendiculate.” The species 
that 1 here refer to the genus all agree in these characters, 
except that the prosternal episterna are not always convex in 
front, and that the elytral punctures are sometimes trans¬ 
versely confluent. On some specimens also the sides of the 
prothorax are very feebly undulated, but certainly not dentate. 
They all have the tibiae more or less conspicuously longitudin¬ 
ally canaliculate. Lefevre regarded it as including species 
with dentate and others with edentate femora. On most species 
of the genus the abdomen of the male appears to have six 
segments, owing to the intrusion of the pygidium. The deep 
median sulcus of the latter, that appears to be invariably 
present on members of the subfamily, often appears like a 
notch to the tip of the abdomen; this is especially conspicuous 
on pictipes. For purposes of classification I am regarding the 
genus as comprising three divisions: — 

IJiv. ].—Femora edentate. 

Div. 2.— Front femora dentate. Sides of prothorax evenly 
rounded in middle. 

l)n\ 8. -Front femora dentate. Sides of prothorax feebly 
undulated in middle. 

(68) Blackburn (Ante, 1900, p. 168) wrote, “I can really find no 
very marked character to distinguish Cleptor from Colaspoides t 
except in its eyes being almost without sinuation.” 
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The species in the Museum may be tabulated as follows: — 

A. Femora edentate. 

a. Flanks of prosternum at most with small 
shallow punctures. 

# Dark metallic-blue . rara 

** More or less eastaneous. 

b. Sides of prosternum adjacent to coxae 

strongly striated. howensis 

bb. Sides there scarcely visibly striated ... norfolernsU 
aa. Flanks of proeternum with distinct and 
usually large punctures, 

c. Punctures there mostly small but mixed 

with considerably larger ones . frenchi 

cc. Puncturos there more or less uniform in 
size. 

d. Elytral punctures much smaller than 

the spaces between them. qnieta 

dd. Elytral punctures mostly wider than 
tno spaces between them. 
c. Fifth segment of abdomen of male 

overhanging fourth . complicate! 

c,‘e. Fifth not overhanging fourth ... hold erne 
AA. Front femora dentate. 

B. Sides of prothorax gently undulated in 
middle. 

/. Prothoracic punctures comparatively dense 

and coarse. aimdis 

ff. Prothoracic punctures much smaller and 

sparser . parvidenx 

BB. Sides of protlmrax not undulated in 
middle. 

C. Hind femora strongly dentate. pictiprs 

CC. Hind femora edentate. 

D. Sides of prot'horax oblique and straight rrctilatcra 
DP. Sides more or less evenly rounded. 

E. Third joint of antennae at least one- 
third shorter than fourth. 

* Hind tibiae of male suddenly and 

strongly inflated near base' ... anomoyastra 
** Hind tibiae not so inflated. 

I /. Seventh and eighth joints de¬ 
cidedly darker than the pre¬ 
ceding ones . picticornis 

00 . Those joints not darker . tnrsnlh 

EE. Third joint not much, if at all, 
shorter than fourth. 

F. Of small size and feebly, if at all, 
metallic. 

h. Each elytron with at least five 

distinct striae on apical slope pallidula 
hh. Each with less than five there doddi 
FF. Larger and conspicuously metallic. 

Q. Elytra with transverse rugae on 
parts of apical slope. 

i. Many punctures confluent on 

sides of prothorax . acervata 

ii. No punctures confluent there crassipes 
GO. Elytra with no transverse rugae 

on parts of apical slope. 
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H. Punctures of prothorax mostly 

longer than wide. 

HH. Punctures of prothorax sel¬ 
dom or never longer than 
wide. 

I. Fourth segment of abdomen 

of male conspicuously 
bicarinatc . 

II. Fourth segment not bicar- 

inate. 

J. Fourth segment of mrile 
carinated or ridged 
along middle. 

Third segment of male 
armed at apex towards 

each side . 

jj. Third segment not so 
armed. 

k. Basal joint of hind 
tarsi of male as long 
as the rest combined 
kk. Basal joint much 

shorter . 

JJ. Fourth segment of male 
not carinated along 
middle. 

K. Hind tibiae of male 
suddenly and strongly 
dilated near apex ... 
KK. Hind tibiae not so 
dilated. 

L. Hind tibiae of male 
notched near lower 

apex . 

LL. Hind tibiae not so 
notched . 


suavis 


hicarinuta 


mimeta 


eleyantula 

poeciloderma 


foveiventris 


haemorrhoidalis 

heroni 


Division /. 

COLASPOIDES HOWENSIS, n. 8p. 

PI. viii., figs. 136-187. 

cf. Dark-castaneous, some parts darker, with a more 
or less conspicuous coppery-green gloss j antennae variegated. 

Head with dense punctures, fairly coarse in front, 
becoming smaller towards base; with an impunctate elevated 
space near each antenna and with a short median line; 
clypeus deeply notched. Antennae long; first joint stout, 
second short, third to seventh somewhat dilated and each 
longitudinally depressed on one side, eighth to eleventh 
thinner. Prothorax with sides (for the genus) rather strongly 
reflexed, each angle obtusely dentate and bearing a bristle; 
with fairly dense and deep but not very large punctures, 
interspersed with much smaller ones. Elytra with semi- 
«double rows of punctures of moderate size, larger and more 
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irregular behind shoulders than elsewhere, with much smaller 
ones scattered about; reflexed margins almost as wide as on 
prothorax. Prosternum with each episternum straight and 
oblique in front, strongly produced to each side, and with 
conspicuous sutures; each epimeron strongly striated close to 
the coxa; flanks with scattered shallow and small punctures. 
Fifth segment of abdomen with a small but deep median 
fovea. Legs stout; tibiae dilated at apex, upper-surface 
conspicuously grooved throughout. Length, 10-12 mm. 

9. Differs in the clypeus being less conspicuously 
notched, labrum shorter, antennae shorter and much thinner, 
fifth segment of abdomen with a feeble depression only and 
basal joint of four front tarsi smaller. 

Hab .—Lord IJowe Island (Macleay Museum and J. 
Waterhouse). Type, I. 3504. 

At first appears to be a very large Bhyparida , but each 
tibia has a conspicuous groove extending from the base to 
the apex, bounded by acutely raised costae and widely open 
at the apex; the outer apex is subtriangularly dilated, so 
that the space before same is incurved, but as there is no 
projection between the curve and the base the tibiae cannot 
be regarded as notched near the outer apex (such as they 
are represented to be in the figure of Euryde.mv* insignia — 
stated to be a synonym of E. (Bhyparida) grandis). Each 
claw has a wide basal appendix rectangular at its outer apex. 
One male has the head and prothorax almost black. The 
antennae of the type have the first and eleventh joints red¬ 
dish, the second black, and the others with the upper portion 
black and the lower red, the two colours being sharply limited, 
but another male and two females have much less conspicu¬ 
ously variegated antennae. 

This and the following species are referred with some 
doubt to the genus. According to Chapuis' and Lefevre’s 
tables they would belong to the lphimeitae> but the sections 
of the subfamily, according to that table, so largely depend 
on the utterly untrustworthy character of the prothoracic 
episterna that I cannot regard the table as other than mis¬ 
leading. According to it Terilhis , Bhyparida , Eurydemus , 
and Colaspoides all belong to different sections, but they are 
really all closely allied. 

Colaspoides noUfolcensis, n. sp. 

d . Reddiah-castaneous; parts of head, of prothorax, 
and of under-surface more or lees deeply infuscated. 

Head with small punctures, larger (but not very large) 
between eyes than elsewhere; with a small impunctate space 
near each antenna, with a conspicuous median line from base 
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to near clypeus, this conspicuously notched. Antennae rather 
long and thin, third and fourth joints subequal. Prothorax 
with narrowly reflexed sides, angles very feeoly armed; with 
small and rather sparse punctures, and with much smaller 
(scarcely visible) ones. Elytra shagreened, with semi-double 
rows of small punctures, becoming single posteriorly and 
irregular towards sides ; margins very narrow. Fifth segment 
of abdomen with a circular median fovea. Length, 6-7 mm. 

9. Differs in having clypeus less deeply notched, 
antennae somewhat thinner, and in the abdomen and tarsi. 

Hob .—Norfolk Island (J. C. Wiburd). Type, I. 3605. 

Fairly close to the preceding species and with somewhat 
similarly grooved although thinner tibiae, but smaller, 
differently coloured, with different punctures, and lateral 
gutter of each elytron much narrower; the parts of the pro¬ 
sternum are of much the same shapes, but the sides close to 
the coxae are scarcely visibly striated, and the flanks are 
entirely without punctures. On the prothorax there is a 
large blackish blotch towards each side; ou one specimen 
each blotch is sharply defined, but on three others its limits 
are much less conspicuous; the dark parts sometimes have 
a vague greenish lustre. Some specimens have the elytra 
almost of a blood-red. 

ConASPOIDKS FRENCHI, n. Sp. 

<J . Reddish-testaceous; all margins of prothorax, base, 
suture, and sides of elytra metallic-green, or blue, or purple. 

Head with rather dense punctures of moderate size; with 
a lightly-impressed impunctate median line. Antennae ex¬ 
tending to hind coxae, third and fourth joints subequal. 
Prothorax with fairly dense punctures of moderate size but 
rather deep, and denser towards sides than on disc, inter¬ 
spersed with much smaller ones. Elytra with rather large 
punctures with a somewhat lineate arrangement, on apical 
slope in regular deep striae towards suture, and feebly trans¬ 
versely confluent towards sides, larger behind shoulders than 
elsewhere. Prosternum with front margin of each episternum 
distinctly elevated in middle; flanks with small punctures 
and with a few larger ones scattered about. Fifth segment 
of abdomen with a wide median fovea. Basal joint of each 
tar mu somewhat inflated. Length, 6£-8 mm. 

9. Differs in being larger (9 mm.), abdomen more 
strongly convex and non-foveate, and in the tarsi. 

Ilah .—North-western Australia: Roebuck Bay (C. 
French); Western Australia (British Museum, from Baly's 
collection). Type, I. 3287. 
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A beautiful insect; the metallic parts are sharply 
defined at the edges and the suture, but then rapidly fade 
into the general colour, the elytral punctures from some 
directions nave a watery look, and from others a purplish 
gloss; parts of the under-surface have a metallic gloss. 

COLASPOIDES KARA, n. Sp. 

9. Dark metallic-blue, in places with a greenish or 
coppery gloss; parts of antennae and of palpi obscurely 
diluted with red. 

Head rather convex, not depressed between eyes, median 
line rather strongly impressed at base but feeble elsewhere; 
punctures between eyes rather dense and of moderate size, 
smaller and sparser towards base, and much smaller and 
denser on front of clypeus. Eyes rather narrow. Antennae 
not very thin, third and fourth joints subequal. Prothorax 
strongly convex, rather lightly transverse, with the apex 
scarcely as wide as the median length, sides strongly rounded 
and with very narrow margins; with not very dense and 
rather small punctures, and some much smaller ones scattered 
about. Elytra with punctures much as on prothorax, except 
that in places a feeble seriate arrangement may be noticed, 
apical slope with distinct sutural and lateral striae, but else¬ 
where without same. Flanks of proxternwn somewhat 
wrinkled, and witli rather small and unevenly distributed 
punctures; episterna strongly rounded in front, and with 
deep sutures. Femora unarmed; tibiae conspicuously canali¬ 
culate along upper-surface. Length, 9 mm. 

Hah .—South Australia. Type (unique) in Macleay 
Museum. 

A well-marked species with the front of the proeternal 
episterna more strongly rounded than on any other species 
of the genus, or perhaps of the subfamily. 

COLASrOlDES QUIETA, n. Sp. 

9. Of a rather dingy flavous, prothorax with a vague 
metallic gloss and in places feebly infuscated, suture narrowly 
infuscated; parts of under-surface more or less deeply 
infuscated. 

Head with rather dense punctures of moderate size. 
Antennae rather thin, second joint more than half the length 
of third, the latter slightly shorter than fourth. Prothorax 
with rather dense punctures of moderate size, becoming 
denser on sides than on disc. Elytra with semi-double rows 
of moderate puncturee, becoming condensed into single rows 
in deep striae posteriorly, near shoulders feebly transversely 
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rugose. Pronternum with front edge of each episternum very 
gently incurved, lateral extension very narrow; flanks with 
numerous sharply-defined punctures of moderate size. Length, 
6£-7 mm. 

Hab. —North-western Australia: Roebuck Bay (C. 
French). Type, I. 3506. 

Closely allied to the preceding species, but colour, punc¬ 
tures, and prosternal episterna different. One specimen has 
almost the whole of the under-surface infuscated, but on 
another the infuscation is confined to the metasternum; one 
has a fairly well-defined impunctate line on the head, but 
the other is without same. 

COLASPOIDES COMPLICATA, n. 8p. 

PI. vii., fig. 95. 

<3 . Dark reddish-brown, with a conspicuous brassy or 
brassy-green gloss; under-surface blackish with a metallic 
gloss, parts of legs and apex of antennae more or less deeply 
infuscated. 

Head with dense and rather coarse punctures, becoming 
smaller on clypeus and sparser towards base, with a fairly 
distinct median line, and with a small impunctate elevated 
space near each antenna. Antennae rather long, third joint 
slightly shorter than the fourth. Prothorax about once and 
one-half as wide as long; with dense, rather large, and deep 
punctures, becoming crowded on sides. Elytra with larger 
punctures than on prothorax, crowded and in places trans¬ 
versely confluent, with deep but irregular striae on apical 
slope. Pratt emit m with distinct striae close to coxae; flanks 
with large but not very dense punctures. Abdomen with 
fourth segment strongly incurved to middle, and with fifth 
overhanging same. Basal joint of four front tar hi strongly 
inflated. Length, 7-71 mm. 

$. Differs in having somewhat thinner antennae, 
abdomen simple, and basal joint of four front tarsi much 
smaller 

llab .—Queensland (British Museum, from “Challenger” 
Expedition): Brisbane (A. J. Coates); New South Wales: 
Richmond and Clarence Rivers (Macleay Museum), Rich¬ 
mond River (British Museum). Type, I. 3507. 

The fifth segment of the abdomen of the male is very 
peculiar; it looks as if, when soft, the pygidium had been 
driven inwards, forcing its middle backwards, and with the 
adjacent sides elevated into keels, these being quadrilobed pos¬ 
teriorly; the middle of the segment has two small tubercles 
connected with the base of the keels by slight ridges. Two 
specimens (sexes) from the Tweed River (H. H. D. Griffith) 
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differ in being of a dull red and without metallic gloss, but 
the structure of the abdomen of the male is exactly as on 
the type. 

COLASPOIDES HOBT-ERAE, n. gp. 

cf. Reddish-brown, with a conspicuous brassy or brassy- 
green gloss; most of under-surface and tips of antennae infus- 
cated. 

Head with rather crowded and coarse punctures, becoming 
smaller on clypeus and sparser and smaller towards base. 
Antennae moderately long, second joint more than half the 
length of third, the latter slightly shorter than fourth. Pro¬ 
thorax almost as long as wide, sides subangularly dilated in 
middle; with dense, rather large and deep punctures. Elytra 
with larger punctures than on prothorax, in deep striae on 
apical slope, but crowded and irregular elsewhere, many trans¬ 
versely confluent about middle, except near suture. Prostermtrn 
striated close to coxae; flanks with large crowded punctures. 
Fourth segment of abdomen strongly incurved to middle, fifth 
depressed transversely, middle of base elevated, each side of 
middle of apex lobed. Length, 5^-6^ mm. 

9. Differs in having abdomen more convex and simple, 
and in the tarsi. 

Hah .—Queensland: Dalby (Mrs. F. H. Hobler). Type, 
T. 3508. 

Closely allied to the preceding species, but smaller and 
thinner, and with abdomen of male very different; the front 
margins of its prosternal episterna are gently rounded, and on 
the preceding species feebly incurved, characters that, accord¬ 
ing to Chapuis, would cause the species to be placed in two 
widely-separated divisions of the subfamily. Of the three 
specimens under examination, one of each sex has a fairly 
well-defined median line on head, and a small inter-ocular 
depression, but the other is without same. 

Di virion r 2. 

Colaspo ides rectilatera, n. sp. 

PI. vii., figs. 61 and 89. 

Flavous, abdomen with a slight reddish gloss. 

Head almost impunctate, except close to eyes and on 
•clypeus; medio-frontal impression short and distinct. Eyes 
of moderate size, prominent, and widely separated. Antennae 
extending almost to apical segment of abdomen, second joint 
about half the length of third, tenth distinctly inflated at 
apex, where the width is more than that of eleventh. Pro¬ 
thorax about twice as wide as long, sides obliquely decreasing 
in width from base to apex, front angles acute, but not armed ; 
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with small punctures scattered about, and a few moderately 
large ones on sides. Elytra rather elongate, scarcely wider 
than base of prothorax; with fairly dense punctures, not 
arranged in regular rows, and of almost even size throughout. 
Flanks of prosternum impunctate. Front femora strongly 
dentate. Length, 5 mm. 

Hab. —North-western Australia: Fortescue River (W. D. 
Dodd). Type (unique), I. 3418. 

The elytral punctures are not arranged in regular rows, 
but a few feeble longitudinal elevations (about four on each 
elytron) appear to divide them off into certain feebly-defined 
areas; on the apical slope, however, the striation is sharply 
pronounced, and the punctures in each stria are distinct. The 
middle tibiae appear to be very feebly notched near the outer 
apex, but the notch is much less distinct than on any species of 
lihyparida; the antennae, front legs, and elytral striation are 
also different to those of any species of that genus. The tip 
of the antennae is but lightly infuscated. The type is prob¬ 
ably a male, as the fourth segment of its abdomen is decidedly 
longer than the third, the fifth is widely incurved at the apex, 
but not distinctly impressed; the basal joint of the four front 
tarsi is moderately large. 

CoLASPOIDES TARSALIS, n. Sp. 

PI. viii., figs. 138 and 159. 

3 . Reddish-brown with a metallic-green gloss, appen¬ 
dages (tips of antennae and claws excepted) paler. 

Head depressed and with rather numerous distinct punc¬ 
tures between eyes, much smaller and sparser elsewhere, with 
a feeble median line. Antennae elongate, second joint almost 
as long as third, the latter scarcely half the length of fourth, 
fourth and fifth subequal in length and wider than the follow¬ 
ing ones. Prothorax with rather large irregularly distributed 
punctures, nowhere very dense, but larger on sides than on 
disc. Elytra with dense and rather large punctures, becoming 
smaller and in regular striae posteriorly, and frequently con¬ 
fluent behind shoulders. Flanks of prosternum with punctures 
on basal half only. Fourth segment of abdomen with a wide, 
shallow median impression and a smaller one on each side; 
fifth about half the length of fourth and irregularly trans¬ 
versely impressed. Front femora acutely dentate; hind tibiae 
with apical two-fifths dilated on lower-surface; basal joint of 
four front tarsi strongly inflated. Length, 6J-7J mm. 

9 • Differs in having evenly convex abdomen, with fifth 
segment scarcely shorter than fourth, simple hind tibiae, and 
basal joint of four front tarsi much smaller. 
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Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district (F. P. Dodd and A. 
M. Lea). Type, I. 3509. 

The metallic gloss, although distinct on all the specimens 
before me, is not so pronounced as to cause them to appear of 
a bright-green colour. The fifth joint of the antennae of the 
male is rather densely clothed on the under-surface, becoming 
fasciculate at apex ; on the female the third joint is distinctly 
longer than the second, and more than half the length of the 
fourth, although decidedly shorter; the fourth and fifth also 
are somewhat thinner (instead of stouter) than the following 
ones. 

This and the eight following species at first appear 
to be forms or varieties of but one species, and the punctures 
on the heads of the majority of them appear to be individually 
variable, the colours are also usually variable; but the males 
may be quite readily distinguished by characters of the 
antennae, abdomen, and legs. The females, however, are less 
readily distinguished, and probably without the males it would 
be difficult or impossible to satisfactorily identify most of them. 

COLASPOIDES PICTICOHNIS, n. Sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 139. 

d • Reddish-brown with a conspicuous brassy or brassy- 
green gloss; appendages fiavous, but seventh and eighth joints 
of antennae almost black, and tips of ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh infuscated. 

11 tad depressed between eyes; with rather dense punctures 
of moderate size, becoming smaller and denser on clypeus, and 
sparser towards base. Antennae rather long and thin, second 
joint about half the length of third, the latter somewhat 
shorter than fourth. Pro thorax with fairly dense punctures 
of moderate size, becoming slightly larger on sides. Elytra 
with fairly large punctures, rather dense and irregular behind 
shoulder (whore a few are occasionally confluent), in regular 
deep striae on apical slope, and mostly in semi-double rows 
elsewhere. Flanks of profttmium with unevenly distributed 
punctures of moderate size. Fourth segment of abdomen 
much wider at sides than along middle, with an obtuse tubercle 
or ridge in middle; fifth much shorter than fourth, depressed 
In middle and obtusely lobed on each side. Front femora 
acutely dentate; hind tibiae with apical half somewhat inflated 
and moderately curved ; basal joint of four front tarsi dis¬ 
tinctly inflated. Length, 5i-6 mm. 

9- Differs in having evenly convex abdomen, whose 
fifth segment along the middle is quite as long as fourth, hind 

<B9 ) JTnemorrhoidalia less noticeably so than the others. 
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tibiae simple, basal joint of four front tarsi much less inflated> 
and antennae not conspicuously paler between the eighth joint 
and apex. 

flab.— Queensland: Brisbane (A. J. Coatee, R. midge, 
A. J. Turner), Dalby (Mrs* F. H. Hobler), Mount Tam¬ 
bourine, Rockhampton (A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3275. 

Some males have the upper-surface slightly paler than the 
under, but usually much darker; on females the body parts are 
sometimes almost black; on the males the knees are slightly 
infuscated, on the females they are usually deeply infuscated, 
and some have the legs almost entirely dark. The inflated 
joints of the male tarsi, although large, are much less con¬ 
spicuous than on the preceding species. Each of the prosternal 
episterna, when viewed from behind, appears to have its 
front margin gently rounded ; from above it appears to be 
straight in an oblique direction, and from in front (with the 
head removed) it appears to be gently concave. Similar com¬ 
ments might be made about many other species of the sub¬ 
family. 

COLASPOIDES BICARINATA, D. 8p. 

(S • Brassy-green ; under-surface castaneous, appendages 
flavous. 

Head uneven between eyes, with fairly large punctures 
there, becoming smaller and denser on clypeus and much 
smaller elsewhere; with a strongly defined but not continuous 
median line. Antennae long and thin, second joint about half 
the length of third, the latter somewhat shorter than fourth, 
eighth wider than the adjacent ones. Prothorax and elytra 
with smaller punctures, but otherwise much as on tarsali *. 
Flanks of prosternum almost or quite impunctate. Fourth 
segment of abdomen with a very conspicuous carina from base 
to apex towards each side; fifth much shorter than fourth 
and somewhat irregularly depressed. Lege much as in pre¬ 
ceding species. Length, 5J-7J mm. 

$. Differs in having the abdomen simple, and in the 
tibiae and tarsi. 

Mab .—New South Wales: Tweed and Richmond Rivers 
(Macleay Museum, R. Helms, and A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3274. 

Very distinct by the abdomen of the male. The females 
are usually less metallic than the males; the tip of the 
antennae is usually lightly infuscated. Some specimens appear 
to have the head almost impunctate between the eyes and on 
the clypeus, but on others the punctures, at least those beween 
the eyes, are fairly coarse. A small, pale, almost non-metallie 
female, from Mount Tambourine, probably belongs to thia 
species. 
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COLASPOIDES HERON I, n. Sp. 

(5 . Brassy-green; under-surface castaneous, appendages 
flavous, but four apical joints of antennae and part of seventh 
black. 

Head uneven between eyes, with dense and rather coarse 
punctures there, becoming smaller and denser on dypeus, and 
much sparser and smaller elsewhere; median line well defined. 
Antennae rather long and thin, second joint slightly more 
than half the length of third, the latter distinctly dorter than 
fourth. Prothorax with large, irregularly distributed punc¬ 
tures, sometimes becoming crowded on sides. Elytra with 
somewhat smaller punctures, but otherwise much as on tarsalis . 
Flanks of prosternum with a few scattered punctures. Fourth 
segment of abdomen somewhat irregularly transversely elevated 
in middle; fifth somewhat shorter than fourth, rather widely 
foveate in middle. Legs much as on picticornis. Length, 
5J-6 mm. 

9 . Differs in having thinner antennae, more convex and 
simple abdomen, and in the tibiae and tarsi. 

flab. —New South Wales: Dorrigo (W. Heron); Queens¬ 
land: Killarney (H. H. D. Griffith, from R. Illidge). Type, 
I. 3277. 

On some specimens parts of the under-surface are deeply 
infuscated, as occasionally are parts of the legs. 

COLASPOIDES ELEGANTULA, n. Sp. 

PI. viii,, fig. 1G0. 

d . Brassy-green; under-surface reddish-castaneous; 
appendages flavous, but four apical joints of antennae 
blackish. 

Head irregular between eyes, and with some fairly large 
but irregular punctures there, elsewhere much smaller and 
sparser; with a small, impunctate, elevated space near each 
antenna. Antennae long and thin, second joint not half the 
length of third, the latter equal to fourth. Prothorax with 
irregularly distributed and sparse, comparatively small, but 
sharply defined punctures. Elytra with punctures of moderate 
sise, becoming larger, crowded, and more or less confluent 
behind shoulders, smaller and in almost regular striae on 
apical slope, and in semi-double rows elsewhere. Flank of 
prostemum with a few scattered punctures. Abdomen de¬ 
pressed along middle, third, and fourth segments, each with 
a median ridge, the fourth transversely depressed across apex, 
and twice as long as third, fifth short and irregularly im¬ 
pressed. Front femora acutely dentate; hind tibiae rather 
feebly dilated on apical half; basal joint of four front tarsi 
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strongly inflated, basal joint of hind ones unusually long. 
Length, 7 mm. 

Ilab.— Queensland: Cairns district (Macleay Museum, 
E. Allen, and A. M. Lea), Kuranda (5. J. Carter, from G. E. 
Eryant). Type, I. 3510. 

In general appearance close to the preceding species, but 
more elongate, prothoracic punctures considerably smaller and 
sparser, basal joint of each of the four front tarsi even larger, 
and that of the hind ones distinctly longer and thinner. The 
prothoracic punctures are smaller and sparser than on any of 
the closely-allied species, and on the type are no larger or 
denser on the sides than on the disc, but on one female they 
are somewhat larger and denser there. The basal segment of 
the abdomen is moderately clothed, and in addition there are 
some long hairs scattered about. Two females (5J-6J mm.) 
that probably belong to this species differ in being more robust 
and under-surface darker (on one almost entirely purplish) ; 
one has antennae coloured as the type, but on the other only 
the apical joint is dark; the abdomen is evenly convex, fourth 
segment no longer than third and not much longer than fifth, 
hind tibiae shorter but otherwise much the same, basal joint 
of four front tarsi much smaller, and of the hind pair much 
shorter. 

COLASPOIDES ANOMOG ASTRA, n. 8p. 

PI. viii., fig. 140. 

d . Reddish-castaneous, with a metallic coppery or 
bluish gloss. 

Head irregularly depressed between eyes, median line 
well defined, a conspicuous impunctate, slightly elevated space 
near each antenna; with irregularly distributed and rather 
small punctures, becoming rather dense on clypeus, and very 
small on front of same. Antennae long and thin, third joint 
conspicuously shorter than fourth. Prothorax about twice as 
wide as long; with rather dense and large punctures on sides, 
much sparser about middle. Elytra elongate; with fairly 
large punctures, larger (and sometimes transversely confluent) 
behind shoulders than elsewhere, in places in subgeminate 
rows, and becoming small posteriorly, on apical slope confined 
to distinct striae. Flanks of prosternum finely wrinkled, and 
with numerous fairly large punctures. Abdomen with fourth 
segment as long as second and third combined, obtusely raised 
in middle, thence widely subtriangularly flattened to near 
apex, the apex itself narrowly depressed, fifth somewhat 
oblique, shallowly depressed in middle. Front femora 
strongly dentate, hind ones subangulate; hind tibiae rather 
long, suddenly dilated near base and then gently curved 
to apex; basal joint of four front tarsi strongly dilated, 
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of the hind ones elongate-triangular. Length, 6J-6J mm. 

Hab. —Queensland. Type in Macleay Museum; co-type, 
I. 3644, in South Australian Museum. 

The prothoracic margins are very feebly undulated in 
middle, but the degree is so slight that it could be easily over¬ 
looked, and the species is so obviously allied to picticomu and 
tarsalU that it was not referred to B in the table; from the 
species named, however, it is readily distinguished by the hind 
tibiae. The two specimens before me have parts of the 
appendages somewhat paler than the general colour, but prob¬ 
ably on fresh ones the contrast would be more accentuated. 
Owing to the sculpture of the fourth segment the abdomen at 
first appears to be composed of six segments, or seven if the 
pygidium is included. Both specimens had parts of the 
under-surface and appendages eaten by Anthreni when 
received, but between the two all parts are available for 
description. 

COLASPOIDES MIMETA, n. 8p. 

cf. Reddish-castaneous with a conspicuous coppery-green 
gloss; appendages mostly paler, but apical and half of sub- 
apical joints of antennae black. 

Head shallowly impressed between eyes, median line 
lightly impressed; with moderately dense punctures of medium 
size, becoming smaller towards base, and small and sparse 
on front of clypeus. Antennae long and thin, third joint very 
little shorter than fourth. Prothorax with strongly and evenly 
rounded sides, angles distinctly armed; with rather large, 
unevenly distributed punctures, sparser about middle than 
elsewhere. Elytra as on preceding species, except that the 
punctures are somewhat larger. Flanks of prosternum feebly 
wrinkled in places, and with a few scattered punctures. 
Abdomen with a shallow depression common to the three 
median segments, the depression bounded on each side of third 
with a conspicuous but short apical ridge, fourth about once 
and one-third the length of third, narrowly depressed at apex, 
and with a conspicuous median carina, fifth with a small 
median fovea. Front femora strongly dentate; hind tibiae 
moderately long, nowhere suddenly dilated, but lower-surface 
somewhat sinuous; basal joint of four front tarsi strongly 
inflated. Length (d, 9 )> 6-7 mm. 

9 . Differs in being more compact, abdomen more convex,, 
fourth segment shorter than third, and all simple, hind tibiae 
shorter, straighter, and evenly dilated from base to apex, and 
in the tarsi; more conspicuously metallic, and more of antennae 
black. 

Hab .—New South Wales: Dorrigo (W. Heron). Type, 
I. 3645. 
k2 
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Allied to bicarinata and with somewhat similar legs, but 
fourth segment of abdomen of male shorter, carinated along 
middle, and with but feeble elevations at the positions of the 
acute c&rinae of that species; the third segment is also different, 
as it has a short acute ridge (from the side it appears almost as 
a subconical tubercle) at about one-third the width of the 
segment from the side; the second appears to have remnants 
of similar elevations in a line with tnose on the third. The 
femora, palpi, and antennae are mostly flavous; parts of the 
under-surface are paler than other parts, but the various 
shades of colour are not sharply limited. 


COLASPOIDES POECILODERMA, n. Bp. 

PL viii., fig. 161. 

d. Brassy-brown, or bronzy, or brassy-green; under¬ 
surface blackish, with a bluish or greenish gloss, but tip of 
abdomen diluted with red; labrum, front of clypeus, and 
appendages more or less reddish, but apical joint of palpi and 
apical half (or less) of antennae blackish. 

Head shallowly depressed between eyes, median line 
rather feeble; with irregularly distributed punctures of 
moderate or rather small size, becoming very small on front 
of clypeus. Antennae rather long and thin, third and fourth 
joints subequal. Prothorax about twice as wide as the median 
length; with large and not very dense punctures, becoming 
sparse towards middle. Elytra with punctures and striae 
much as on anomogastra . Planks of pro sternum with some 
punctures about base only, elsewhere shining and with a few 
wrinkles. Third segment of abdomen with a rather short 
median ridge, fourth distinctly longer than third, with a con¬ 
spicuous subtriangular median ridge, behind same oblique to 
apex, fifth irregularly transversely depressed, and with a 
median fovea. Front femora strongly dentate; hind tibiae 
feebly dilated from base to middle, and then gently curved 
to apex; basal joint of four front tarsi rather strongly dilated, 
of the hind ones elongate-triangular. Length, 6-7 mm. 

9. Differs in being more compact, abdomen more convex 
and simple, legs shorter, hind tibiae gently dilated from base 
to apex, and in the tarsi. 

Hah .—New South Wales: Acacia Creek (H. J. Carter). 
Type, I. 3646. 

Fairly close to elegantula , but male with basal joint of 
four front tarsi less conspicuously inflated, and of the hind 
ones much shorter and differently shaped, fferom is of 
smaller average size, with the abdomen of the male very 
different, and basal joint of hind tarsi distinctly longer 
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<(although shorter than on elegant ula), From tarsalis (to which 
-at first glance it appears to belong) it is readily distinguished 
by the abdomen and tarsi. One male is without the ndge on 
the third abdominal segment, but from jnHicornis it is dis¬ 
tinguished by each basal joint of tarsus distinctly shorter 
than the corresponding one on that species, and antennae with 
third and fourth joints not conspicuously differing in length. 
Some specimens are reddish-castaneous with but a slight 
metallic gloss, others are almost black, and others again are 
of a vivid-green; on the paler specimens sometimes only the 
apical joint of the antennae is black. Some specimens appear 
to have the clypeus almost equilaterally triangular, owing to 
ite lateral sutures being better defined than usual. 

Two pale specimens from the Clarence River (Macleay 
Museum) probably belong to this species, but the male has the 
basal joint of the four front tarsi somewhat larger than usual 
(although much smaller than on tarsal in and elegant ula); the 
punctures on the prothorax of the female are also much larger 
and denser than on the male, but the abdomen and tibiae 
of the male are as on the type. 

COLASPOIDES HAEMORRHOlDALIS, n. Sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 141. 

d*. Brassy-black, or bronzy with a greenish gloss; 
labrum, tip of abdomen, and legs bright-red, palpi (tips ex¬ 
cepted) flavous, antennae flavous or reddish, three or four 
apical joints partly or entirely black. 

Head feebly impressed between eyes, and with median 
line very feeble; with fairly dense and rather large punctures, 
denser on clypeus and smaller on front of same than elsewhere. 
Antennae moderately long, second and third joints subequal. 
Prothorax about thrice as wide as long; with large and fairly 
dense punctures, becoming smaller and sparser about middle. 
Elytra suboblong; with fairly large punctures, larger behind 
shoulders than elsewhere, in places in subgeminate rows, and 
confined to distinct striae on parts of apical slope. Flanks of 
'prosternum faintly wrinkled, and with numerous distinct 
punctures. Fourth segment of abdomen slightly longer than 
third, fifth with a curved transverse impression. Front 
femora strongly dentate; tibiae rather stout, the hind ones 
distinctly notched near lower apex. Length, 5^-5 \ mm. 

9. Differs in having the fourth segment slightly shorter 
than third, fifth not transversely impressed, appendages some¬ 
what shorter, and hind tibiae not notched. * 

Hah ,—New South Wales: Kurrajong (Macleay Museum, 
from G. Masters), Gosford, Springwood (H. J. Carter), Dor- 
rigo (W. Heron). Type, I. 3647. 
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Of the size of heroni, but darker and with very different 
hind tibiae of the male, these being notched much as on iimilU 
and parvidens. In some lights the impunctate spaces on the 
head are conspicuously brassy; the legs are of an unusually 
bright-red. The tip of the abdomen, although red in the 
female, is less conspicuously so than on the male. The elytral 
punctures are nearly all isolated, but a few of them from 
some directions appear to be feebly transversely confluent. 
The sexual differences are sufficiently distinct, but less pro¬ 
nounced than usual, especially with the tarsi, the basal joint 
of the four front ones of the male being but little larger than 
the corresponding ones of the female. On one specimen the 
sides of the prothorax are very feebly undulated in the middle, 
but on all the others they are evenly rounded there. 


COLASPOIDES FOVEIVENTRIS, n. Sp. 

PL viii., fig. 142. 

d . Of a vivid golden-green, labrum and appendages 
reddish-flavous. 

Head uneven between eyes; with dense and fairly large 
punctures there, becoming denser and smaller on clypeus, and 
denser and sparser elsewhere ; with an impunctate elevated 
space near each antenna, median line and clypeal sutures well 
defined. Antennae rather long and thin, third and fourth 
joints subequal. Prothorax with irregularly distributed punc¬ 
tures of moderate size. Elytra more robust than in eXeyantnla y 
but with very similar punctures. Flanks of prosternum with 
fairly numerous punctures about base, but sparse elsewhere. 
Fifth segment of abdomen not much shorter than fourth along 
middle, and with a quite circular median fovea. Front femora 
moderately dentate; hind tibiae with apical third suddenly 
and strongly dilated on lower-surface, and with a long apical 
bristle; basal joint of four front tarsi inflated. Length, 
5J-6J mm. 

9* Differs in having the abdomen more convex and 
simple, and in the hind tibiae and four front tarsi. 

I lab. —Queensland: Cairns (Macleay Museum and F. P. 
Dodd). 

On the female the under-surface is sometimes purplish 
instead of green; the antennae are sometimes slightly infus- 
cated at the tip. A female from Kuranda, in Mr. Griffith's 
collection, is of a bluish-purple, in some places with reddish- 
purple reflections, and in others with brassy-green ones, the 
two apical joints of its antennae are black. A male almost 
similarly coloured is in the Macleay Museum. The clypeus. 
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except for a slight apical incurvature, is almost equilaterally 
triangular. The prothoracic punctures are not much larger 
towards the sides than on the disc, near the margins they are 
very sparse. In the late Rev. T. Blackburn's collection a 
specimen of the species was numbered 4412, and that number 
was noted as Colaspoides xanthopus f but xanthopus struck 
out; I have, in fact, seen it in several collections as that species, 
but it differs from it in the armed front femora, hind tibiae 
with apical bristle, and in the different punctures. 

COLASPOIDES SUAVIS, n. Sp. 

$. Of a vivid golden-green; parts of under-surface 
bluish-green, labrum and appendages flavous, but four apical 
joints of antennae blackish. 

Head with fairly dense punctures of moderate size; median 
lino in places well defined. Antennae rather long and thin, 
third and fourth joints subequal. Prothorax with dense 
punctures of moderate size, and mostly longer than wide, 
denser on sides than on middle. Elytra with dense punctures 
of moderate size, becoming smaller posteriorly, but crowded, 
larger, and more or less confluent behind shoulders. Flanks 
of prosternum with fairly large, crowded punctures. Length, 
5J-5J mm. 

Hab .—Queensland (Macleay Museum), Coen River (W. 
D. Dodd and H. Hacker). Type, I. 3511. 

This species might very well have been referred to Oleptor , 
but as the front femora are strongly dentate, and eyes moder¬ 
ately notched, it was referred to Colaspoides; at first glance the 
specimens appear as if they were small ones of the preceding 
species, but the prothorax has much denser punctures, they are 
also nearly all elliptic, and when viewed from the sides a few 
appear to be vaguely confluent. One specimen has most of 
the body-parts purple, with head and prothorax brassy-purple, 
and scutellum and suture bluish. On parts of the elytra the 
punctures appear to be in semi-double rows, but they do not 
become condensed into distinct striae posteriorly, only one 
subsutural stria being distinct on each elytron. 

Colaspoides pallidula, n. sp. 

d. Flavous. 

Head rather more convex than usual; with fairly dense 
punctures of moderate size between eyes, becoming denser on 
clypeus, and sparser and smaller elsewhere, with an impunc- 
tate elevated space near each antenna. Antennae moderately 
long, third and fourth joints subequal. Prothorax more than 
twice as wide as long, sides evenly rounded; with irregularly 
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distributed punctures of moderate size, becoming larger and 
denser, but not crowded, on sides. Elytra with punctures of 
moderate size, becoming smaller and in fairly deep striae pos¬ 
teriorly, in places in semi-double rows and nowhere trans¬ 
versely confluent. Abdomen with fifth segment as long as 
fourth, and with a median fovea. Front femora moderately 
dentate; apical half of hind tibiae gently dilated; basal joint 
of four front tarsi distinctly inflated. Length, 5-5J mm. 

9. Differs in the evenly convex abdomen, hind tibiae 
gently and evenly increasing in width from base, and in the 
tarsi. 

Hah, —Queensland: Dalby (Mrs. F. H. Hobler), Rock¬ 
hampton (A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3276. 

A small pale species, one specimen entirely without 
metallic lustre and the other almost without same; the tips 
of the antennae are missing from both. The elytral punctures 
are not crowded even behind the shoulders. 

COLASPOIDES DODDI, n. Sp. 

d. Flavous; upper-surface with a vague purplish gloss,, 
under-surface somewhat darker than legs. 

11 end with fairly dense punctures of moderate size between 
eyes, becoming smaller and denser on clypeus and somewhat 
sparser elsewhere; median line fairly well defined. Second 
joint of antennae more than half the length of third, the latter 
equal to fourth. Prothorax about twice as wide as long, sides 
evenly rounded; with moderately dense and rather small 
punctures. Elytra with not very large punctures, nowhere* 
very dense or transversely confluent, in places in semi-double 
rows, becoming smaller posteriorly. Flanks of prosternvm 
with sparse punctures. Fourth segment of abdomen fully 
twice the length of fifth, the latter with a median impression. 
Front femora strongly dentate. Length, 3J mm. 

Hah, —North-western Australia: Derby (W. D. Dodd). 
Type (unique), I. 3420. 

An unusually small pale species. There are but two 
subsutural striae on each elytron, and the outer one of these* 
is not very deep; it commences below the summit of the apical 
slope. The basal joint of each of the four front tarsi is 
slightly larger than is usual in females, but much smaller than 
is usual in males, but the abdomen is essentially masculine. 

COLASPOIDES ACERVATA, n. Sp. 

$. Brassy or bronzy; labrum and appendages red, tipi 
of antennae infuscated. 
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Head with dense punctures of moderate size, and more or 
less obliquely confluent, except on clypeus, where they are 
slightly smaller but separately impressed; median line well 
defined. Antennae rather long and thin, fourth joint slightly 
shorter than third and fifth. Prothorax about thrice as wide 
as long, with rather dense punctures of moderate size on disc, 
becoming larger and crowded on sides, where many are con- 
-fluent. Elytra with dense and coarse punctures, on apical 
slope in deep striae near suture, in places in feeble geminate 
rows, but mostly transversely rugose, the rugae more conspicu¬ 
ous behind shoulders than elsewhere, but traceable almost to 
apex. Flanks of prosternum with rather large and crowded 
punctures. Front femora rather strongly dentate. Length, 
mm. 

Ilah .—New South Wales: Galston (D. Dumbrell), Gos- 
ford (A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3512. 

The punctures on the sides of the prothorax are unusually 
dense. The comparative shortness of the fourth joint of 
antennae, although similar in the two following species, is 
rather unusual, the difference between it and the adjacent ones 
is not very great but is readily seen. 

Since the above was written I have seen three Macleay 
Museum specimens, of which one (labelled as from Kurrajong) 
is a male; it differs from the female in having the prothorax 
less transverse (hardly more than twice as wide as long), 
abdomen less convex, fourth segment much longer than the 
fifth, and both depressed in* middle. The tarsi are all too 
dirty to be described, but the hind tibiae are much as on the 
female, except that they are somewhat stouter. 


COLASPOIDES CKASSIPES, n. Sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 143. 

d- Bronzy-black, parts of under-surfaoe and of muzzle 
diluted with red; legs red, palpi and antennae paler, but two 
apical joints of the latter blackish. 

Head with fairly dense punctures of moderate size be¬ 
tween eyes, becoming denser on clypeus, subconfluent near 
hind margins of eyes, and smaller and sparser elsewhere. 
Antennae with joints proportioned as in preceding species. 
Prothorax about twice as wide as long, with fairly dense but 
evenly distributed punctures of moderate size. Elytra with 
dense punctures of various sizes, large and more or less trans¬ 
versely confluent from shoulders to beyond middle, but a few 
•confluent almost to apex, in semi-double rows, mostly of small 
ones, in parts, and in two distinct subsutural striae on apical 
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slope of each elytron. Flanks of prosternum with fairly large* 
and rather dense punctures. Fourth segment of abdomen more 
than twice the length of fifth along middle, and the sides much 
longer, with a shallow median depression, fifth incurved to 
middle of apex, and with a fairly large median depression. 
Leys stout; front femora feebly dentate ; hind tibiae suddenly 
and strongly dilated at apical third, the others rather strongly 
but regularly dilated to apex; basal joint of four front tarsi 
strongly inflated. Length, mm. 

// ab .—Queensland : Somerset (C. French). Type (unique)* 

I. 3513. 

The hind tibiae are much as on farsalis, and in fact the 
species appears to be intermediate between such species as 
tarsalis and the preceding one. The legs are unusually stout, 
from most directions the front femora appear to be edentate, 
but from certain directions a subangulate swelling may be- 
seen to be topped by a minute tooth; this will distinguish the 
species from Cleptor inermis , to which structurally it is very 
close. Most of the under-surface has a greenish gloss, and in 
some lights the scutellum also. The general outlines are much 
as in the preceding species, but the punctures are very dif- 
erent ; on the prothorax they are slightly denser on the sides 
than on the disc, but they are nowhere confluent; there is a 
vague transverse depression behind each shoulder. The median 
line on the head is fairly distinct only in front. 

Three specimens in the Macleay Museum (from Port 
Denison) are possibly females of this species; one is coloured 
as the type, but the others are brassier; they differ in having 
the abdomen more convex, hind tibiae regularly dilated to* 
apex, and in the tarsi. 

COLASPOIDES PICTTPES, n. 8p. 

PI. viri., fig. 162. 

d . Black with a bronzy-green gloss, becoming brassy or 
brassy-green on under-surface; legs-red, middle of femora 
brassy-green, tarsi blackish, antennae testaceous, six apical 
joints blackish. 

Head somewhat uneven between eyes, and with dense* 
punctures of moderate size there, becoming denser on clypeus, 
and somewhat sparser towards base; median line rather dis¬ 
tinct. Antennae with joints proportioned as in aeervata . 
Prothorax with comparatively small and sparse, but clearly 
defined punctures. Elytra with feeble rows of small punc¬ 
tures, nowhere confluent, and of fairly large size only on an 
irregular post-humeral depression, only one subsutural stria ort 
each elytron. Flanks of prosternum with rather large, evenly 
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distributed punctures. Fourth segment of abdomen almost 
twice the length of the fifth along middle, and much more at 
sides, fifth with a curved transverse impression, somewhat 
inflated in middle. Leys stout; front femora feebly dentate,* 
hind ones with a strong obtuse tooth; hind tibiae strongly but 
not suddenly dilated to apex; basal joint of four front tarsi 
strongly dilated. Length, 7 mm. 

Hab. —Queensland: Bundaberg (A. M. Lea). Type 
(unique), I. 3294. 

The punctures are unusually small, many of the seriate ones 
on the elytra could even be called minute; on the head and pro¬ 
thorax they are much the size of those of jmrvidens, but on the 
head they are much denser. The general appearance is sug¬ 
gestive of Para pliant* nit ulus of the Tenebrionidae. The tooth 
on the front femora is so small that it could easily be over¬ 
looked, but the one on the hind pair (but which is probably 
confined to the male) is very conspicuous. 


Division 3. 

COLASPOIDES S1MILIS, U. Sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 90; pi. viii., fig. 163. 

d . Brassy or bronzy, under-surface in parts diluted with 
red; legs red, labrum, palpi, and antennae paler, but four or 
five apical joints of the latter iufuscated. 

Head with crowded, rather coarse, and frequently con¬ 
fluent punctures between eyes, becoming still more crowded 
on clypeus, but sparser and seldom coqfluent towards base; 
median line well defined. Antennae moderately long, third 
and fourth joints subequal. Prothorax with rather dense but 
somewhat unevenly distributed punctures of moderate size, 
becoming larger, crowded, and sometimes confluent on sides, 
interspaces with minute punctures; sides gently undulated in 
middle. Klytra with dense punctures of moderate size, becom¬ 
ing larger, more crowded, and more or less confluent behind 
shoulders, but a few feebly confluent to near apex; only one 
subsutural stria on each elytron. Flanks of prosternum with 
rather large and crowded punctures. Fourth segment of 
abdomen along middle about once and one-half the length of 
fifth, the latter transversely impressed in middle. Leys stout; 
front and bind femora each with a small tooth; tibiae strongly 
dilated to apex; basal joint of four front tarsi rather strongly 
dilated. Length, 6^-7 mm. 

9 . Differs in having abdomen evenly convex and simple, 
fifth segment slightly longer than fourth, hind femora edentate, 
tibiae less dilated, and in the tarsi. 
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Hab .—Queensland: Brisbane (Queensland Museum’s No~ 
321, A. J. Turner and R. Ulidge). Type, I. 3514. 

In general appearance close to acervata , but sides of pro¬ 
thorax not the same (although quite evidently closely allied to- 
that species, it would, by both Chapuis' and Lefevre’s tables 
be widely separated from it), punctures on the head not quite 
as dense and less conspicuously confluent, but on the dypeus 
some of thorn are confluent, whereas on that species they are all 
free. There is usually a Tather conspicuous impunctate space* 
on the head near each eye, and on some specimens there are- 
remnants of an impunctate median line on prothorax; the 
punctures on the middle of the elytra, although not in striae, 
appear to be in almost regular, closely placed rows, but else¬ 
where the lineate arrangement is less, or not at all, evident. 
On perfect specimens each prothoracic angle is provided with' 
a long hair. The hind tibiae of the male of this and of the* 
following species are triangularly notched near the lower 
apex, with a conspicuous tooth behind the notch; on many 
others of the genus there is a somewhat similar but less con¬ 
spicuous notch. 


COLASPOIDES PARVIDENS, n. 8p. 

6 . Bronzy, with a vague greenish gloss; under-surface 
and appendages more or less castaneous, parts of metaaternum 
with a golden-green gloss, five apical joints of antennae 
infuscated. 

Head with fairly dense and not very large puncture* 
between eyes, becoming more crowded on clypeus, and much> 
smaller and sparser elsewhere; median line well defined. 
Antennae rather long, third and fourth joints subequal. Pro¬ 
thorax with moderately undulated sides, with sparse and 
rather small but sharply defined punctures, becoming larger 
but not crowded on sides. Elytra with semi-double rows of 
small and rather distant punctures, of moderate size only on 
a post-humeral depression, only one aubsutural stria on each 
elytron. Flanks of prosternum with rather large but not 
crowded punctures. .4 bdomen and legs much as on preceding 
species. Length, 6f mm. 

Hab. -—Queensland (Blackburn’s collection, from F. M. 
Bailey). Type (unique), I. 3286. 

Iti general appearance close to the preceding species, but 
with much sparser and finer punctures on the whole of the- 
upper-surface, sides of prothorax more undulated, etc. In 
general appearance it is strikingly close to some specimens of 
Cleptor xanthopus , but sides of prothorax more undulated amt 
front and hind femora dentate, etc. 
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Cleptor. 

Although placed in the Edusitae (whose elytra are given 
as more or less evidently transversely rugose) the elytra of this 
genus were described as “vix perspicue rugosa.” Blackburn 
(ante, 1900, p. 167) has commented upon the extreme closeness 
of the genus to Colaspoides , and has referred to it Colaspia 
xanthopus. I have identified, with some doubt, Colaxpi m 
australis, which also appears to belong to the genus. It is 
doubtful if the genus can be maintained as distinct from 
Colaspoides, but, nevertheless, I venture to here treat it as 
distinct, and to split it up into several divisions, each with 
definite structural features (but of doubtful importance). 
Some of the divisions might very well be regarded as belonging 
to Colaspoides , but at least it is probable that future workers 
will be able to recognize them. Quite possibly also some of 
them might be regarded as belonging to Edusa (to which genus 
several species with entirely glabrous upper-Burf ace have been 
referred). In all the species the second joint of the antennae 
is always distinctly shorter than the third. They are nearly 
all brightly metallic, greatly variable, and of small or medium 
size. The tibiae are usually supplied with conspicuous ridges 
or carinae; of these there are usually several on the sides and 
two on the supper-surface, extending from the base, or near 
same, to apex, gradually becoming more distant till at the 
apex they are rather wide apart, and a notch appears in which 
the base of the tarsus can rest; the ridges, with the accompany¬ 
ing channel, are usually more distinct on the middle pair or 
on the two hind pairs than on the front ones. The sexes differ 
in the apical segment of abdomen, in the tarsi, and usually in 
the tibiae. 

Div. 1 .—Upper-surface glabrous. Eyes entire or almost 
so. Prothorax with margins not dentate or subdentate about 
middle, and at base scarcely, if at all, narrower than base of 
elytra. Femora edentate; tibiae longitudinally canaliculate, 
and not notched near outer apex; claws appendiculate. 

Div. 2 .—With the specified characters of Div. 1, except 
that the tibiae are not longitudinally canaliculate. 

Div. 3. —With the specified characters of Div. 1 , except 
that the front femora are dentate; the tooth itself is some¬ 
times small, but in such cases the femur itself is distinctly 
angulate. 

Div. 4 .—With the specified characters of Div. 1 , except 
that the front femora are dentate, and that the tibiae are not 
longitudinally canaliculate. 

Div. 5. —With the specified characters of Div . /^except 
that the front femora are dentate, the tibiae not longitudinally 
canaliculate, and that the eyes are notched. 
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Rufimanu* and haroldi were not included in the following 
table as their positions could not be definitely assigned without 
knowing the males; they certainly, however, belong to cc :— 


A . Front femora edentate* 
a. Middle tibiae not longitudinally canali¬ 
culate. 

# Head and prothorax flavous, not metallic 
** Head and prothorax metallic. 
b. Prothorax shagreened and with minute 
punctures. 

# (Sypeus with fairly well-defined punc¬ 

tures . 

** Clypeus without such. 

bb. Prothorax scarcely or not at all 
shagreened, and with distinct 
punctures. 

* Knees not at all infuscated . 

* # Knees conspicuously infuscated 

<aa. Middle tibiae longitudinally canaliculate. 

c. Sine minute . 

cc. Size larger, 

d. Flanks of prosternum with conspicuous 

striae . 

dd. Flanks with neither conspicuous striae 

nor punctures on apical half . 

ddd. Flanks with conspicuous punctures. 
e. Under-surface of hind tibiae of male 

incurved near apex. 

ee. Under-surface of hind tibiao not so 

incurved . 

A A. Front femora dentate. 

B. Middle tibiae not canaliculate. 

/. Punctures on head subequal to those of 

prothorax . 

ff. Punctures on head larger than on pro¬ 
thorax. 

0 . Eyes feebly notched . 

gg. Eyes strongly notched . 

BB. Middle tibiae canaliculate. 

C. Prothorax reddish, not metallic . 


CC. Prothorax metallic. 

D. Sides of prothorax with crowded oon- 
spicuouB punctures. 

h. Punctures at sides of prothorax much 
smaller than the adjacent ones on 

elytra . 

kh. Punctures there scarcely smaller 
than the adjacent ones on elytra 
DD. Sides of prothorax with sparse and 
usually very small punctures. 

E. Few, if any, punctures transversely 

confluent behind shoulders . 

EE. Many elytral punctures confluent 
behind shoulders. 


F. Punctures much denser on clypeus 

than on vertex . 

FF. Punctures alike on clypeus and 
vertex . 


semiviridis 


globulus 

tcrsus 

biytntr 

mxnutus 

caeruleus 

striatipectus 

multicolor 

inermis (?) 
wbhumeralis 

minor 

coriaceus 

goudiei 

chloropterus 


pallidiventris 

apicistriatus 

laevicollis 

simplicipennis 

electus 
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Division 1. 

Cleptor inermis, Lef. 

(?) Golaspoides australis, Jac. 

(?) Golaspoides xanthojms , Har. 

PI. viii., fig. 144. 

The sexual characters of inermis, the typical species of 
Cleptor , were not mentioned. There are in the Museum the 
three specimens previously commented upon by Blackburn, 
and bearing labels as follows: — 

1 . “Queensland,” “99,“ “Cleptor inermis, named by 
Jacoby.” 

2. “Austral Darnel,” “106,” "Colasp . xanthopus , named 
by Jacoby”; “ Xanthopvs, Har.” 

3. “Sidney,” <*>) “Coll. Chapuis,” “ Neotaxis fulgida , 
Lefe vre-Ch apuis. ” 

Of these the first two are bronzy females, and agree per¬ 
fectly in all structural details, but the second specimen has 
the margins of the elytra bluish and of the prothorax greenish, 
its legs are reddish, with the tarsi infuscated; on the first 
specimen the prothorax and elytra are of uniform colour 
throughout, and the legs are entirely red; those of the type 
were described as “iiigro-brunneis.” The third specimen is 
certainly, I think, conspecific with the others, but is a male 
and more brightly metallic (golden-red with greenish reflec¬ 
tions, the margins as on the second specimen), with blackish 
legs having a metallic blue gloss, but the tarsi infuscated only; 
the apical segment of its abdomen is irregularly depressed in 
the middle, the hind tibiae (fig. 144) are curiously shaped at 
the apex, and the basal joint of each of the four front tarsi 
is distinctly inflated. Two other males (from Mackay) agree 
well with the third specimen, but tend more to a purplish- 
bronze, with margins violet (on one of them the prothoracic 
margins aTe green), the legs (except the tarsi) are also dark. 
Another male was labelled u Platymela (?) sapphira, Boisd.,”( 91 > 
in Blackburn’s collection; it is of a vivid-green, with violet 
margins and under-surface, and dark legs (tarsi and knees 
paler). There are also numerous specimens in the Madeay 
Museum, from Rockhampton and Dawson River, and varying 
in colour from brassy to deep-purple. All the specimens have 
the flanks of the prosternum with numerous sharply defined 
punctures, and non-striate except close to the coxae; the latter 

(90) The locality is almost certainly wrong. 

(9D It is not Chrysomela fvXvilabris , Germ., of which <7. 
sapphira. Fab. (Boisd.), is supposed to be a synonym, as that 
species certainly befougs to the Chrysomelides . 
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character alone iB sufficient to distinguish them from multicolor 
and striatipcctus. 

The description of xanthopus is insufficient for its positive 
identification, as the sexual features are not noted; if varietal, 
it has precedence of inermis, in which case the red-legged form 
should be known as xarUhopus and the dark-legged one as var. 
inermis . The description of Colaspoides australis also agrees 
fairly well with specimens of this species, but here again the 
essential sexual features were not mentioned. In the short 
diagnosis the legs were described as fulvous, but in the lengthier 
description they were stated to be pioeous or dark fulvous; if 
australis should also prove to be synonymous it would appear 
that Jacoby had specimens of both the typical form and of the 
variety. 

Cleptor rufimanus, Lef. 

In the original description of this species the legs (except 
as to their colour) and abdomen were not even mentioned, and 
as it evidently belongs to a section of the genus whose species 
•are most readily identified by the male tibiae, it seems inad¬ 
visable to positively identify any species as rufimanus , without 
•comparison with the type, unless the same happens to be a 
male, and its Bexual features are noted; it is desirable also 
that the sculpture of the flanks of its prosternum should be 
noted. 

There are, however, five females before me, of which two 
(mounted together) from the Blackburn collection bear labels 
as follows:—“N. Austral./' frptar rufimanus , by Jacoby/* 
4 t rufimanus , Lef.**; and these specimens have the prothoracic 
punctures, apparently the most distinctive characters of the 
species, as described. The others are from Mackay, Cairns, 
and Somerset. I have seen no males that could be confidently 
associated with them. 

Cleptor haroldi, Blackb. 

Of this species the legs (except as to their colour) and 
abdomen were not even mentioned. The type is now in the 
British Museum; in the collection of the late Rev. T. Blackburn 
it was represented by a label only. Possibly two females in 
the Museum (from Cairns), one purplish-blue, the other brassy, 
may belong to the species; but as the essential sexual features 
were not mentioned it is quite impossible to identify the species 
with certainty from the original description. 

Cleptor multicolor, n. sp. 

<$. Of variable colours. 

Head with fairly numerous but rather small punctures, 
denser between eyes than elsewhere; median line well defined 
in front, but becoming feeble or absent about base. Prothorax 
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with rather strongly and evenly rounded sides, base much 
wider than apex; with scattered punctures of moderate size. 
Elytra with irregular rows of rather small and distant punc¬ 
tures, becoming smaller and more distant posteriorly, and 
larger and denser (but not very dense) just behind the 
shoulders; apical slope with subsutural stria only distinct, but 
with feeble remnants of others. Planks of prosternum without 
punctures, and without striation on most or all of the surface. 
Fifth segment of abdomen with a small distinct fovea. Femora 
edentate; tibiae conspicuously ridged, regularly increasing in 
width to apex; basal joint of four front tarsi distinctly inflated. 
Length, 3£-6 mm. 

9. Differs in having the abdomen more convex, without 
fovea, tibiae somewhat thinner, and in the tarsi. 

Hab. —Northern Queensland (Blackburn's collection), 
Cairns district (E. Allen, F. P. Dodd, A. M. Lea). Type, 
I. 3293. 

The comparatively sparse prothoracic punctures render 
it certain that this species is not ine.rmis , xanthopus , australis , 
rufimanns , or harolai, the flanks of the prosternum with neither 
conspicuous striae nor punctures also readily distinguish it 
from those species, and the hind tibiae of the male are con¬ 
spicuously different from those of the species that appear to 
be inermis. It is an abundant species, very variable in colour 
and size, but readily distinguished by the prosternum and 
tibiae. The commonest form of the species has the elytra more 
or less purplish, with the head, prothorax (the margins usually 
excepted), and under-surface brassy-green or bluish, and the 
labrum, front of clypeus, and the appendages more or less 
reddish, but with part of the antennae infuscated. But the 
elytra are frequently brassy at the sides, or entirely brassy, 
or brassy-green, or steel-blue, or bronzy; the head and pro¬ 
thorax nearly always have a greenish or brassy-green gloss, 
except that the margins are usually violet or deep-blue; but 
even when conspicuously green they frequently have a purplish 
gloss in places. Sometimes only the apical joint of antennae 
is infuscated, and sometimes only the five basal joints are 
entirely pale; usually the tip of the abdomen is obscurely 
diluted with red; the legs are occasionally deeply infuscated, 
the tarsi less noticeably so than the other parts. On many 
specimens the flanks of the prosternum are entirely non- 
striated; but on others striae are visible on the sides from 
about the middle to the base; they are usually rather distinct, 
but vary through various^ degrees of intensity till they alto¬ 
gether vanish; punctures, however, appear to t!e always absent, 
but on the episterna they are numerous, but the epistema 
themselves, being separated by deep sutures from the flanks, 
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no confusion should arise from same. On the smallest speci¬ 
mens the punctures on the pronotum are sparse and rather 
small, on the largest ones they are distinctly larger and more 
numerous, although by no means dense; the punctures on the 
head and elytra also differ somewhat in size! but there are 
so many intermediate forms in the Museum that I cannot 
believe these differences to be more than individual. The 
elytra are not transversely depressed behind the shoulders, 
but the punctures there are larger than elsewhere, although 
even on the largest specimens they are not transversely con¬ 
fluent. The elytral striation on this, as on most species of 
the genus, is practically confined to a subsutural atria on the 
apical slope of each elytron ; on the apical slope rows of small 
punctures are fairly distinct, but the striae in which they are 
set are so feeble that without the punctures they could be easily 
overlooked. 

Cleptor subhumeralis, n. sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 145. 

d . Brassy or bronzy ; labrum and appendages more or 
less reddish, but antennae infuscated about apex. 

Head irregularly depressed between eyes, median line 
distinct; with numerous sharply defined, but not very large 
punctures, absent from a small space near each antennae, and 
denser on clypeus than elsewhere. Prothorax with sides 
obliquely diminishing in width from base to near apex, but 
with front angles rounded; with dense punctures of moderate 
size and frequently suboblong, rather sparser (but still fairly 
dense) on middle than elsewhere, with very small punctures 
scattered about. Elytra with numerous rather irregular (in 
places semi-double) rows of punctures, of rather small size 
towards suture and posteriorly, and larger (but not confluent) 
behind shoulders (the shoulders themselves impunct&te) than 
elsewhere; apical slope of each elytron with a well defined 
subsutural stria, and with feeble remnants of others. Flanks 
of prosternum with rather dense and fairly large punctures. 
Fifth segment of abdomen with a shallow median depression. 
Femora edentate; tibiae conspicuously ridged, front ones 
almost evenly dilated to apex; basal joint of four front tarsi 
inflated. Length, 5-6 mm. 

9* Differs in having the abdomen more strongly and 
evenly convex, tibiae thinner, and in the tarsi. 

II ah. —Queensland: Somerset (C. French). Type, 
I. 3576. 

One male has the prothorax with a conspicuous greenish 
gloss, on another it is almost of a 'golden-red, but the colour 
varies to a certain extent with the point of view. The margin 
of each elytron (as seen from the side) appears to dope rapidly 
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downwards to about the basal fourth, then to be rather 
strongly rounded, and then to be very gently arcuate to the 
apex; in consequence there appears to be a rather conspicuous 
post-humeral swelling; somewhat similar, but less pronounced, 
swellings are to be seen on most species of the genus. 

Cleptor striatipectus, n. sp. 

c 5 . Brassy-green or bluish-green; labrum and appen¬ 
dages reddish, tip of antennae inf u seated. 

Head shallowly depressed between eyes, median line dis¬ 
tinct ; with sharply defined punctures of moderate size, but not 
quite evenly distributed. Flanks of 'proeternnm conspicuously 
but irregularly striated and impunctate. Fifth segment of 
abdomen with a wide, shallow, irregular depression. Femora 
edentate; tibiae with conspicuous ridges, the hind pair strongly 
dilatod near apex; basal joint of four front tarsi strongly 
inflated. Length, 4£-5J mm. 

9. Differs in having the hind tibiae regularly increasing 
in width to apex, and in the tarsi and abdomen. 

Hub .—Queensland: Dalby (Mrs. F. H. Hobler), Bris¬ 
bane (A. J. Turner). Type, I. 3577. 

In general appearance close to the preceding species and 
to those herein commented upon as inermis , rufimanus , and 
haroldi , but readily distinguished by the flanks of the proster¬ 
num ; these are conspicuously impressed throughout with 
oblique, longitudinal, or transverse striae, and are entirely 
without punctures, although on the episterna the latter are 
dense. There are seven specimens of the species before me, 
and two of these have the sculpture of the pronotum and elytra 
exactly as described in the preceding species, except that on 
the apical slope of each elytron there is an additional distinct 
stria adjacent to the subsutural one, and that the post-humeral 
swellings are less conspicuous, these differences being common 
to the seven; but two of them have the prothoracic punctures 
smaller and more rounded, and the elytral punctures smaller; 
on two others the prothoracic punctures are much as on that 
species, but the elytral ones are distinctly larger and many 
are transversely confluent; the other (a female) has still larger 
punctures, of which many are confluent, even on the apical 
slope, where also the striae are more numerous and well defined. 
One female has most of the body parts brassy, with the elytra 
verging to brassy-purple. 

Cleptor caeruleus, n. sp. 

d. Deep-blue, head with a greenish gloss, under-surface 
and legs black, but parts of the latter obscurely diluted with 
red; palpi and antennae partly reddish. 
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Head with fairly numerous and sharply defined but not 
very large punctures, denser on clypeus than elsewhere. Pro - 
thorax with rather strongly rounded sides, angles obtusely 
armed ; with fairly dense and not very large punctures on disc, 
becoming suboblong and rather crowded on sides. "Elytra with 
numerous almost regular rows of rather small punctures, of 
almost even size throughout, exoept that they are fairly large 
behind the shoulders; striation rather strong on apical slope. 
Flanks of prosternum with numerous strong punctures, exoept 
close to outer margin. Metasternum with dense and fairly 
large punctures. Fifth segment of abdomen with a feeble 
median depression. Femora edentate; tibiae with strong 
ridges, almost evenly dilated to apex; basal joint of four front 
tarsi inflated. Length , 9 )> 2-2f mm. 

9 . Differs in having somewhat thinner tibiae, and in 
the abdomen and tarsi. 

llab. —Queensland: Kuranda (H. Hacker and H. J. 
Carter, from G. E. Bryant). Type, I. 3578. 

A small deep-blue species, not very close to any other 
known one; the shoulders have a vague coppery gloss. The 
male has a rather distinct median line on the head, but on 
the female it is scarcely traceable. Partly owing to its punc¬ 
tures, and partly to the impunctate spaces adjacent to the 
antennae, the clypeus appears to be subtriangularly depressed. 

Division 2. 

Cleptor globulus, n. sp. 

Brassy, in places with a slight greenish gloss; appendages 
reddish, tip of antennae infuscated. 

Head with crowded punctures of moderate size; median 
line shallow. Prothorax with sides feebly rounded but rather 
strongly diminishing in width from base to apex; shagreened 
and minutely punctate. Elytra almost as wide as long; with 
dense punctures of moderate size, smaller towards suture and 
larger behind shoulders than elsewhere. Abdomen convex; 
fifth segment with dense and fairly large punctures. Length, 
2 | mm. 

Hah .—Western Australia: Kalgoorlie (F. H. du Boulay). 
Type (unique), I. 3419. 

A small, compact species, at first glance suggestive of 
Ditropidus , but with the pygidium concealed. The type 
appears to be a female, as the fifth segment of its abdomen 
is without a depression, and the basal joint of no tarsus is 
distinctly inflated. The shagreening of the prothorax causes 
the same to appear less polished than the scutellum and elytra. 
The elytral punctures are mostly in rows, some of which are 
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geminate; on the apical slope the striation is distinct towards 
the suture, and the punctures are quite as large as on the 
sides (except close to the shoulders) and larger than towards 
the suture. The flanks of the prosternum in places have dis¬ 
tinct punctures, and in others striae, but elsewhere are quite 
smooth. The tibiae are not longitudinally ridged and canali¬ 
culate, but each of the four hind ones has a feeble apical notch 
in which it is possible for the base of the tarsus to rest; also 
near the outer apex each is feebly incurved, but not conspicu¬ 
ously notched as in Rhyparida. 

Cleptor bigener, n. sp. 

Of a vivid-green; labrum and appendages reddish, tip of 
antennae infuscated. 

Head with crowded punctures of moderate size; a shallow 
depression between eyes, median line feeble but traceable to 
base. Prothorax with sides obliquely decreasing in width 
from base to near apex; with dense small punctures, becoming 
crowded and suboblong on sides, the interspaces with minute 
punctures. Scutelhim with dense, small punctures. Elytra 
suboblong; with fairly dense punctures of moderate size, rather 
smaller towards suture, and larger behind shoulders than else¬ 
where ; apical slope with distinct striae only near suture and 
sides. Flanks of prosternum with numerous distinct but not 
very large punctures. Fifth segment of abdomen shallowly 
depressed in middle, and with numerous punctures. Femora 
edentate; tibiae regularly increasing in width to apex, and 
not longitudinally canaliculate; basal joint of front tarsi 
rather lightly dilated. Length, 3 mm. 

Hah. —New South Wales: Whitton (A. M. Lea). Type 
(unique), I. 3679. 

Although the non-canaliculation of the tibiae associates 
this with the preceding species, it has but little in common 
with it. In fact, it, palfuhventris, and elertvs appear in some 
respects (strikingly so in colours) to be close to Edusa poda¬ 
gra sa> flavipe *, me tallica, and chlorophana , nor am I at all 
certain but that they should be generically associated with 
those species. The prothorax appears to be feebly shagreened, 
but this is almost solely due to the minute punctures scattered 
amongst the larger (but still small) ones. The depression on 
the apical segment of the abdomen is so slight, and the front 
tarsi are so feebly dilated, that I am doubtful as to the sex 
of the type. 

Cleptor semiviridis, n, sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 146. 

d . Flavous; scutellum, elytra, and metasternum 
metallic-green, abdomen almost black, its tip diluted with ted. 
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Head with crowded asperate punctures of moderate size, 
becoming smaller towards base and very small on front of 
.clypeus; with several very feeble depressions. Eyes rather 
large. Prothorax about thrice as wide as long; with rather 
dense subasperate punctures of moderate size, becoming larger 
and crowded on sides, the interspaces with minute punctures. 
Scutellum with small, dense punctures. Elytra not much 
wider than prothorax; with rather dense and fairly large 
punctures, larger behind shoulders than elsewhere, about 
middle in subgeminate rows, and towards suture on apical 
slope confined to distinct striae. Flanks of protternum lightly 
striated, and with scattered distinct punctures. Fifth segment 
of abdomen depressed in middle. Femora edentate ; tibiae not 
longitudinally canaliculate, the hind ones rather suddenly 
dilated about apex. Length, 3J mm. 

Hab. —Queensland: Gayndah (A. M. Lea). Type 
(unique), I. 3618. 

I had this species associated with Eucolaspk tricolor , ready 
to be described, before noticing that it was congeneric with 
Cleptor chloropterus; the three species, in fact, are very 
similar in appearance; but the present differs from the latter 
species in its much larger eyes, larger and denser punctures, 
unarmed front femora, and very different tibiae; from tricolor 
it differs in its much larger eyes, head with much denser punc¬ 
tures, and in the tibiae. The four hind tibiae are feebly 
incurved near the outer apex, but not distinctly notched as in 
Ehyparida y nor are the elytral punctures, a few of which are 
transversely confluent, as on any species of that genus. 

Cleptor minutus, n. sp. 

rf. Metallic-green, in places with a slight coppery 
gloss; under-surface almost entirely coppery, labrum blackish, 
appendages reddish, in parts infuscated. 

Head with fairly dense, sharply defined punctures of 
moderate size; clypeus very short, lateral sutures feeble, the 
hind one obsolete; labrum very short/ Antennae comparatively 
short, second joint almost as long as first, and distinctly longer 
than third, five apical joints rather wide. Prothorax scarcely 
twice as wide‘as the median length, sides rather strongly 
rounded, with dense punctures of moderate size, smaller in 
middle than elsewhere. Elytra not much wider than pro¬ 
thorax ; with fairly dense subasperate punctures of moderate 
size, larger behind shoulders than elsewhere, and many trans¬ 
versely confluent there, in places in feeble subgeminate rows, 
interspaces with minute punctures; apical slope with distinct 
striae only towards suture and sides. Flanks of protternum 
with numerous distinct punctures. Fifth segment of abdomen 
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■with a small but distinct apical fovea. Femora stout, eden¬ 
tate ; tibiae not longitudinally canaliculate; basal joint of four 
front tarsi inflated. Length, 2J-2J mm. 

9. Differs in having the upper-surface entirely brassy, 
abdomen more convex and non-foveate, and in the tarsi. 

Hah .—Western Australia: King George Sound (British* 
Museum, from C. Darwin, and Macleay Museum), Karridale, 
Swan River (A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3648. 

A minute insect, in general appearance very close to 
Rhinobolus nitidus , but differing very considerably in the 
clypeus and labrum; these were regarded by Blackburn as 
the most characteristic features of the genus; both sexes also 
are very similar to those of Edusoides jmlcher , but the tibiae 
are without the conspicuous apical process of that species, 
and the elytra are entirely glabrous; on the whole it appears 
better to refer the species to Cleptor rather than to any other, 
as I am averse to proposing a new one for its reception; the 
comparatively long second joint of antennae is aberrant. In 
the table, although associated with higener , it is really not 
very close to that species. The dark parts of the appendages are 
the apical joint of each palpus, parts of the basal and of the 
six (or less) apical joints of antennae, the claw joints, and 
the knees ; but the knees also have a metallic green gloss. The 
male in the Macleay Museum has the scutellum conspicuously 
brassy, but on the type it is green. The type female has the 
abdomen malformed, as the fourth segment, although normal 
on the right side, is suddenly pinched out before it reaches 
the left side, its place there being taken by an enlarged portion 
of the third segment. 

Cleptoh tersus, n. sp. 

^. Bright metallic-green; labrum and appendages 
flavous. 

Head flat between eyes; shagreened and with dense and 
rather small asperate punctures; clypeus elongate, shagreened 
and impunctate; labrum very short. Prothorax about twice 
as wide as median length, sides lightly rounded; shagreened 
and densely and minutely punctate. Elytra very little wider 
than prothorax, with fairly dense punctures of moderate size, 
larger behind shoulders than elsewhere, the interspaces with 
rather dense minute ones; apical slope lightly striate. Flanks 
of proeternnm finely striate, and with some scattered punc¬ 
tures. Femora edentate; tibiae not longitudinally canalicu¬ 
late, basal joint of four front tarsi rather lightly inflated. 
Length, 2£ mm. 

Hah .—Western Australia. Type (unique), in Macleay 

Museum. 
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Allied to globulus , but (apart from the—possibly sexual— 
differences in colour) distinctly narrower, elytra with larger 
punctures, many of which are transversely confluent behind 
the shoulders; the four hind tibiae are feebly incurved near 
the outer apex, as on that species. On the type not even the 
•tip of the antennae is dark. The fifth segment of the abdomen 
from most directions appears to be flattened in middle, but 
from others a vague median depression may be seen. The tip 
of the apical joint of each palpus is narrower than the middle 
of the same, but is truncated. 

Division 3. 

Cleptor laevicollis, n. sp. 

Pl. vii., fig. 91; pi. viii., figs. 147 and 148. 

d . Of variable colours. 

Head with fairly dense punctures of moderate or rather 
small size and well defined, a few confluent; median line 
usually well defined. Prothorax with sides rather rapidly 
obliquely decreasing in width from base to apex, all angles 
produced and acute; with sparse and small punctures. Elytra 
with more or less irregular rows of moderately large punctures, 
becoming smaller posteriorly, and larger behind shoulders than 
elsewhere; striation on apical slope distinct near suture and 
sides. Flanks of prosternum lightly striated in places, but 
elsewhere quite smooth. Fifth segment of abdomen lightly 
transversely impressed, and with a small median fovea. Femora 
stout, the front pair lightly dentate; tibiae rather strongly 
dilated to apex and with conspicuous ridges, the front pair 
notched at outer apex; basal joint of four front tarsi rather 
strongly inflated. Length, 4-5 mm. 

$. Differs in having the abdomen more convex, non- 
foveate, tibiae less stout, and in the tarsi. 

Hob .—Northern Queensland (Blackburn's collection and 
E. W. Ferguson), Coen and Stewart Rivers (W. D. Dodd), 
Cooktown (H. J. Carter). Type, I. 3298. 

In some respects agrees fairly well with Colaspoides sim - 
plieipennisy but with the front femora dentate, the tooth, 
although small and invisible from certain directions, is fairly 
distinct from others, as it crowns a subangulate inflation. In 
general appearance close to multicolor , and like that species 
extremely variable, but readily distinguished by the dentate 
front femora, and different prothoracic punctures; these are 
usually very small, and could be easily overlooked; on some 
specimens, however, they are fairly distinct, although not of 
even moderate size. The elytral punctures are also variable 
in size and density, so that on some specimens they could be 
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regarded as rather small, even behind the shoulders, whereas 
on others they are rather coarse there, but on none do they 
appear to be distinctly confluent* The most abundant form 
is of a more or less brassy-green or brassy-blue, but specimens 
vary from a vivid-green to deep-purple, or even black, with 
but a slight bluish gloss; the brightly-green specimens as a 
rule are males, and the purple ones females, but the brassy, 
brassy-purple, and blue ones may belong to either sex. The 
appendages are reddish, sometimes almost flavous, but with 
antennae partly infilscated, the infuscation varying from only 
the tip of the eleventh joint to the whole of the five apical 
ones; the legs are occasionally deeply infuscated. 

Some specimens from Cairns (Macleay Museum), Mackay 
(R. E. Turner), and the Endeavour River (C. French) appear 
to belong to this species, but have the prothoracic punctures 
rather more conspicuous, although small; they vary in colour 
in similar ways and the sexual differences are the same, so I 
presume they represent but a variety. 

Cleptor chloropterus, n. sp. 

cf. Flavous-red; elytra brassy-green/ 

Head with rather numerous well defined but rather small 
punctures, more distinct between eyes than elsewhere; median 
line feeble in front, and disappearing before base. Prothorax 
with strongly rounded sides; with a few scattered and rather 
small punctures. Elytra with fairly large and irregular punc¬ 
tures on basal third, becoming lineate in arrangement and 
smaller posteriorly; with a deep subsutural stria on apical slope 
of each elytron, and with remnants of others. Flanks of 
prostern mn without punctures or striae. Fifth segment of 
abdomen depressed across middle, and with a feeble central 
fovea. Femora stout, front pair angulate and dentate; tibiae 
with distinct ridges, dilated to and notched at apex; basal 
joint of four front tarsi distinctly dilated. Length, 3 mm. 

Hab. —Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Lea). Type 
(unique), I. 3580. 

The reddish head and prothorax readily distinguish 
from other species of the genus; the absence of notches from • 
near the outer apex of the four hind tibiae is evidence that the 
species should not be referred to Rhyparida. The prothoracic 
punctures, although not large, are sharply defined. 

Cleptor apicistriatvs, n. sp. 

Black, with a slight bronzy gloss; labrum, palpi (tipa 
excepted), five basal joints of antennae, and base of each of 
the others, more or less reddish, legs deeply infuscated. 
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Head shallowly depressed between eyes, median line 
absent; punctures of rather small size, but sharply defined and 
somewhat unevenly distributed. Eyes comparatively large. 
Prothorax with strongly rounded sides; punctures on disc 
small and rather sparse, but becoming coarse and crowded on 
sides. Elytra with irregular punctures; apical slope strongly 
and almost regularly striated. Flanks of pro&ternum with 
distinct punctures, episterna striated. Femora moderately 
stout, front pair lightly dentate; tibiae rather lightly dilated 
to apex, with distinct ridges, less conspicuous on the front pair 
than on the others. Length, 4 \ mm. 

Ilab. —Queensland: Gayndah (A. M. Lea). Type 
(unique), I. 3581. 

' The tarsi of the type appear to be feminine, as the basal 
joint is alike in all, but the abdomen is so irregularly con¬ 
tracted (perhaps from immaturity) that its sculpture cannot 
be given. The differences in size and density between the 
punctures on the sides and on the disc of the prothorax are 
much more pronounced than is usual in the subfamily. On 
the elytra, behind the shoulders, the punctures are rather 
dense and coarse, and exhibit a tendency to become confluent, 
on the apical slope' they are confined to the striae, elsewhere 
they are small, or at most of moderate size, and are in more 
or less irregular (usually subgeminate) rows. 

ClEPTOR PALLID1VENTRIS, n. sp. 

rf . Metallic-green; labrum and appendages more or 
less reddish, tips of five apical joints of antennae infuscated. 

Head with fairly dense, sharply defined punctures of 
moderate sizo. Prothorax with sides strongly rounded, and all 
angles armed; with very dense punctures of moderate size, 
rather less crowded on disc than elsewhere. Elytra with fairly 
dense punctures of moderate size, becoming larger behind 
shoulders and smaller towards suture than elsewhere, mostly 
more or less seriate (or geminate) in arrangement; striation 
of apical slope rather conspicuous. Proiternum densely punc¬ 
tate throughout. Fifth segment of abdomen with a 
conspicuous median depression. Front femora distinctly 
dentate; tibiae with conspicuous ridges, rather strongly but 
evenly dilated to apex; basal joint of four front tarsi strongly 
dilated. Length, 3£ mm. 

Ilab. —Queensland: Brisbane (A. J. Turner). Type, 
I. 3582. 

Two females that appear to belong to the species differ 
from the type in being larger (4 mm.), of an almost purplish- 
bronze, but appearing black in parts, and with the margins 
•bluish or greenish; they have a well defined median line on 
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the head, especially towards the base, but on the type th& 
head is without such; they differ also in the usual sexual 
features of the abdomen and legs. The front of the prosternum 
on all three specimens is metallic-green, but the colour regu¬ 
larly alters till the tip of the abdomen is scarcely darker than 
the legs, and is entirely without metallic gloss. The femoral 
tooth is not large, but is very conspicuous from certain direc¬ 
tions. 

Cleptor electus, n. sp. 

PI. vii., fig. 92. 

d • Bright brassy-green; abdomen brassy, labrum and 
appendages reddish-flavous, but apical joint of antennae* 
almost entirely infuscated. 

IIcad with rather dense, sharply defined punctures of 
moderate size, becoming confluent near eyes, and absent from 
a small space near each antenna; median line rather distinct. 
Prothorax with sides oblique on basal half and then rounded 
to apex; with not very dense punctures of small or moderate 
size. Elytra with fairly large punctures, becoming lineate in 
arrangement and somewhat smaller towards suture, and larger 
behind shoulders, whence, almost to middle of apical slope, 
many are transversely confluent; apical slope with well defined 
and regular striae, except in middle. Flanks of prosternum 
with moderately distinct, but not dense, punctures and striae. 
Fifth segment of abdomen shallowly depressed in middle. 
Femora stout, front pair lightly dentate; tibiae with fairly 
strong ridges, hind pair less dilated at apex than the others; 
basal joint of four front tarsi strongly inflated. Length, 
3§ mm. 

Ifab .—Queensland: Coen River (W. D. Dodd). Type 
(unique), I. 3583. 

A very beautiful species. The prothoracic punctures, 
although not very large, are sharply defined, and are no denser 
(if as dense) on the sides than on the disc. 

Cleptor stmplicipennis, Jac. (formerly Colaspis). 

A female of this spocies, sent for examination by Mr. 
Arrow (it is probably a co-type, as it is labelled “Somerset, 
D* Albertis”), in general appearance is very close to electus 9 
but it differs from the type of that species in being somewhat 
larger, head with much smaller and sparser punctures, pro¬ 
thorax with sparser punctures, and elytra with distinctly 
sparser and smaller ones, fewer of the larger ones of which 
are transversely oonfluent. Its eyes are feebly notched 
(almost as feebly as in electus J, and I consider it congeneric 
with that species. Jacoby described the femora as unarmed,. 
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but the front ones are each armed with a small tooth, although 
this is invisible from most directions. 

Division 

Cleptor paradoxus, Blackb. (formerly Tomyri*). 

Tomyris minor , Blackb. 

PI. riii., figs. 149 and 150. 

Specimens of paradoxus and minor , from the collection of 
the late Rev. T. Blackburn, are in the Museum. They bear 
his respective numbers, 1262 and 1263, and were both from 
Port Lincoln. They appear to belong to but one species, the 
former the female, the latter the male. In the table he gave 
of Tomyris they were separated by the head being coppery in 
faradoxus and bright-green in minor; but such differences in 
the subfamily are common in the sexes, or even individuals, of 
the majority of metallic species. 

They were referred with doubt to Tomyris; the tibiae of 
paradoxus being described as “intermediis leviter, posticis vix 
perspicue, emarginatis,” and “Its tibiae—although their ex¬ 
ternal emargination is very feeble—are those of Tomyris.” 
Of minor he wrote, “The external emargination of the inter¬ 
mediate and hind tarsi is a little stronger.” But I cannot 
consider them at all notched in the way that those of Tomyris 
and Rhyparida are. The outer apex of each of the four hind 
tibiae is slightly dilated,, and in consequence the space before 
it is slightly curved, but the curved portion is not bounded 
behind by a raised space (frequently dentiform), but runs on 
to the general line of the tibia, as in the majority of genera; 
moreover, the sloping apex has a tarsal groove. The complete 
absence of clothing from the upper-surface, although in itself 
not perhaps warranting generic separation, would be aberrant 
in Tomyris. I consider the species to be certainly congeneric 
with Cieptor inermis . 

Cleptor coriaceus, n.* sp. 

c?. Coppery-green and finely shagreened; apical half of 
abdomen brassy, labrum and appendages fiavous, tip of 
antennae infuscated. 

Head with small and not very dense but fairly distinct 
punctures, median line feeble; clypeus rather longer than 
usual, and conspicuously notched in front. Prothorax with 
sides conspicuously oblique from base almost to apex; with 
minute punctures. Elytra with feeble rows of small and 
distant punctures, not very large even behind the shoulders; 
apical slope without distinct striae. Flanks of prosternum 

(92) Certainly in error for tibiae. 
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without punctures, and with but feeble remnants of striation. 
Fifth segment of abdomen with a rather large median fovea. 
Front femora feebly dentate ; tibiae not longitudinally canali¬ 
culate, the front pair inflated towards apex and subtriangularly 
notched at outer apex, the others less dilated to apex; basal 
joint of front tarsi strongly inflated and elongate, of the 
middle pair less strongly but still conspicuously inflated. 
Length, 3A mm. 

9. Differs in being of a golden colour, with slight 
greenish reflections in places, in the abdomen more strongly 
and evenly convex, somewhat thinner tibiae, and in the tarsi. 

Hah .—Northern Territory: Darwin (II. H. D. Griffith). 
Type, I. 3584. 

The angulation of the front femora is very distinct, but 
the tooth crowning the same is very feeble. There is a curious 
black line on the under-surface of the middle tibiae of the 
male, but owing to its position it is entirely concealed from 
most directions. The basal joint of the front tarsi of the 
male is unusually large; on the female also the basal joint of 
the four front ones is distinctly larger than is usual on females. 
The basal segment of the abdomen of the male has some rather 
conspicuous punctures on each side of the middle, the middle 
itself being impunctate and slightly produced at the apex; it 
has also some long hairs. 

Division J. 

Cleptor goudiei, n. sp. 

9. Coppery-green and finely shagreened; abdomen 
golden-red, labrum and appendages flavous, tip of antennae 
infuscated. 

Head with fairly dense punctures of moderate size, median 
line fairly distinct; clypeus distinctly longer than usual, 
separated from face by a shallow depression, finely strigose, 
and without distinct punctures, strongly notched in front. 
Eyes distinctly notched near antennae. Prothorax more than 
thrice as wide as the median length, sides strongly diminishing 
in width from base to apex, but rather feebly rounded; with 
minute punctures. Elytra not much longer than wide, with 
numerous small punctures mostly in very feeble series, but 
becoming larger (although not very large) behind the shoulders 
and on part of the apical slope, the latter with remnants of 
striation. Flanks of prosternum with dense and irregular 
striae, and some (scattered punctures. Front femora lightly 
dentate. Length, 4J-4J mm. 

Dab. —Victoria: Sea Lake (J. C. Goudie) . Type, 1.3585. 

An unusually wide species, with all the body parts 
shagreened; it is one of the most beautiful of the subfamily, 
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hence I have described it, despite the fact that there are butt 
two females under examination. Except for its much greater 
width, it is much like the male of the preceding species, which 
is also shagreened and with an elongate clypeus, but the eyes 
are more conspicuously notched, the punctures on the head are 
considerably larger, and are not continued on to the clypeus. 
From certain directions each shoulder appears like a large* 
obtuse, impunctate tubercle. 

Eucolaspis, n. g. 

Eyes lateral, prominent, almost entire, facets of moderate 
size. Clypeus widely transverse, not distinctly separated from 
head. Labrum very short. Antennae rather long and thin. 
Pro thorax widely transverse, sides evenly rounded in middle. 
Sent ell urn. small. Elytra decidedly wider than p^gthorax. 
Prosternum with medisternum rather narrow; episterna very 
short, front margin of each oblique. Metasternum about as. 
long as following segment. Leys of moderate length and not 
very stout; femora edentate, or very feebly dentate; tibiae 
feebly dilated to apex, not longitudinally canaliculate, and 
not notched near outer apex; claws each with a large basal 
appendix. 

The genus is close to Cleptor , but differs in the elytra 
being considerably wider than the prothorax, and in the much 
narrower medisternum (only about half the width of that of 
spocies of Cleptor). From Hhyparitla it is at once distin¬ 
guished by the tibiae. On the female of tricolor the tibiae are 
gently and quite evenly dilated to the apex, with the apex 
itself not suddenly inflated; on the male the four hind ones, 
are each produced at the outer apex, but there is not a distinct 
notch before same. On the female of tranquilla (the only sex 
at present known) they are as on the female of tricolor; its 
front femora at first appear to be edentate, but from one 
direction a vague tooth certainly appears to be present on 
each, but it is very feeble; at its position there is a feeble 
groove, and the tooth seems to mark one side of the groove 
and not to be elevated above the general surface. The evenly 
rounded outline of each eye is slightly interrupted by becom¬ 
ing straight close to the antenna, but the eye could scarcely 
be regarded as notched. Both species are glabrous on the 
upper-surface and almost so on the under-surface. The genus, 
according to Chapu^ and Lefevre's tables, would belong to the 
Iphimeitae. Typical species, tricolor . 

Eucolaspis tricolor, n. sp. 

d . Flavous; scutellum and elytra metallic green* 
abdomen black or deeply infuscated. 
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Head with moderately dense but not crowded punctures, 
sharply defined but not very largo, and denser and smaller on 
•clypeus than elsewhere. Antennae passing middle of abdomen, 
second joint stout and considerably shorter than third, third 
to sixth very thin, the following ones somewhat stouter. Pro¬ 
thorax about twice as wide as the median length, sides strongly 
and evenly rounded; with fairly dense and moderately large 
punctures, becoming rather crowded on sides. Elytra sub¬ 
oblong-ovate, about one-fourth wider than prothorax and 
about four times as long; with dense punctures of moderate 
size, slightly larger behind shoulders and slightly smaller on 
apical slope than elsewhere. Flanks of prosternum polished 
and almost impunctate. Fifth segment of abdomen shallowly 
depressed in middle. Tibiae rather thin, feebly increasing in 
width from base to apex; basal joint of four front tarsi rather 
long, but not very wide, although decidedly larger than those 
of the hind pair. Length, 2J-3| mm. 

9. Differs in having the elytra brassy or brassy-red, but 
with the margins greenish, the abdomen no darker than the 
res$ of the under-surface, the eyes slightly smaller, antennae 
shorter, abdomen more evenly convex', and basal joint of all 
the tarsi of even size and less parallel-sided. 

llab. —Queensland: Mount Tambourine (H. J. Carter 
and A. M. Lea). Type, I. 361G. 

A beautiful little insect. The antennae are sometimes 
feebly infuBcated at the apex. On some specimens there is a 
vague transverse impression between the eyes, and on the 
others there is a feeble longitudinal one, but both are some¬ 
times absent. The elytral punctures, except on parts of the 
apical slope, are not placed in striae, although on some other 
parts a lineate arrangement may be vaguely traced; behind 
the shoulders < 93 ) many of them are transversely confluent, the 
space so occupied varies from a small one quite close to the 
shoulder to fully half or more of each elytron, but on some 
specimens they are all free; there are thus within the limits 
of a well-marked species characters regarded by Chapuis and 
Lefevre as of super-generic importance. The front femora 
from some directions appear to be feebly angulate on the 
lower-surface, but they are certainly not dentate. Two pairs 
were taken in cop. and are still fastened together; of these, 
one female (belonging to Mr. Carter) has the elytra almost as 
•conspicuously green as on the males, but four other females 
have them coloured as described. 


(93) The shoulders themselves are polished and impunctate. 
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Eucolaspis tranquilla, n. sp. 

$. Reddish-piceous with a slight metallic gloss; head, 
prothorax, scutellura, and parts of legs paler, basal half of 
antennae (the apical half infuscated) and palpi still paler. 

Head with rather small and not very dense but clearly 
defined punctures, becoming still smaller on clypeus; a vague 
depression between eyes. Antennae extending to about middle 
of abdomen, second joint stouter and much shorter than third. 
Prothorax about thrice as wide as the median length, with 
irregularly distributed (but nowhere very dense) punctures of 
moderate size. Elytra about one-third wider than prothorax, 
shoulders rounded, sides parallel to apical third; punctures of 
moderate size about base, becoming much smaller posteriorly. 
Flanks of prosternum highly polished, but at base feebly 
wrinkled. Front femora subangulate or very feebly dentate; 
tibiae gently and regularly increasing in width to apex. 
Length, 4 mm. 

Hah .—New South Wales: Ben Lomond, 4,500 feet (A. J. 
Turner). Type (unique), I. 3617. 

A soberly-coloured species, the shades of colour not 
sharply contrasted although distinct; the slight metallic gloss 
is of a bluish tone, and is more noticeable on the elytra than 
elsewhere. In general appearance it is not at all close to the 
preceding species, but in all generic characters it conforms 
to same ; at first it would appear to belong to Rhypanda , but 
it seems undesirable to refer to that genus any species whose 
four hind tibiae are not notched. The type is a female, but 
as the sexual characters of the genus are rather slight it has 
been described. The elytral punctures are larger and more 
crowded behind the shoulders than elsewhere, about the middle 
they are in irregularly geminate series, on the apical slope 
they are very small and in single rows; striation is distinct 
only near the suture on the apical slope. 

Dermorhytis. • 

The type of this genus is the Cinghalese D. igneofasciata 
of Baly ; Baly later on referred to the genus D. apicalis , from 
Borneo, which in 1885 was listed by Lefevre as an Abirus. 
But Jacoby, in 1884, had described as a Dermorrhytis , D . 
femoralis, from Queensland, stating that it was closely allied 
to D, apicalis , and Lefevre listed it as a Dermorhytis . There is, 
therefore, considerable doubt as to whether the Bpecies is a 
Dermorhytis or an Abirus, whilst its description reads much 
as if founded upon a species of Oeloptera , similar to such 
species as scitula or angulicollis . Of femoralis the legs and 
abdomen (except as to the colour of the former) were not even 



mentioned, so that there is nothing to indicate the bcx of the 
type; if really a Gdoptera it probably has well-defined charac¬ 
ters in the abdomen and legs. 


PltYPNOCOLASPTS, 11. g. 

Eyes lateral, subreniform, moderately faceted. Clypeua 
subtriangular, lateral sutures distinct. Labrum very short. 
Antennae not very long, second joint short. Palpi short. 
Prothorax transverse, base Insinuate, sides widely margined 
and conspicuously dilated to base, apical angles produced for¬ 
wards. ScutcUuni semicircular, hh/tra not narrower than 
base of prothorax. Prodr mam with medistermun rather wide 
at base and apex, but encroached upon by coxae, front edge 
conspicuously elevated and separated from episterna by a notch 
oti each side; episternum on each side with front margin gently 
rounded. Metasternum elongate. hey* moderately long; 
front femora dentate; tibiae not longitudinally canaliculate, 
and not notched near outer apex; claws appcndiculate. 

The type of latibasis was standing with the Eumolpides 
in the Blackburn collection; nor can I see that it can be 
referred to any other subfamily. The conspicuously appen- 
dieulate torminal joint of antennae, pronotum with a wide 
transverse impression near base, the shape of the prostcrmim, 
abdomen entirely concealed from above, tarsi with third joint 
bilobed to base, and the appendiculate claws exclude it, by 
various combinations, from all other subfamilies than the 
Eumoljndes . Certainly in that subfamily the genus does not 
appear to have any close Australian ally, but i can find no 
character to exclude it. From some directions the claws 
appear to be simple, but they really have a fairly large basal 
appendix. On latibasi* the sides of the prothorax arc con¬ 
spicuously and evenly dilated from apex to base, the base 
itself being slightly wider than the elytra. On submetallica 
the sides are dilated from apex to near base, but are then 
rounded off, so that the base is the exact width of the base 
of elytra (these also having each shoulder rounded off). They 
are both entirely glabrous on the upper-surface. Typical 
species, latibasis. 


Fhypnocolaspis latibasis, n. sp. 

PI. vii., figs. 93 and 100; pi. viii., fig. 170. 

Of a rather dingy-flavous; under-surface lightly infus- 
cated, five apical joints of antennae (wholly or in parts), tips 
of palpi, and parts of tarsi, more or less blackish. 
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Head with a subcircular impression in middle, with a 
narrow impression from Same to base; with irregularly distri¬ 
buted and rather small punctures; clypeus with narrow, 
oblique sutures, almost meeting posteriorly at the median im¬ 
pression. Antennae not very thin, scarcely extending to hind 
coxae, second joint about half the length of third; third, fifth, 
and seventh each a trifle longer than the fourth, sixth, and 
eighth. Prothorax widely transverse, sides oblique, and 
strongly increasing in width from apex to base, margins narrow 
in front, rapidly becoming wider to base; with minute, scat¬ 
tered punctures, and some larger ones, but still small, towards 
sides. Elytra almost parallel-sided to near apex, base slightly 
narrower than base of prothorax; with irregular double or 
semi-double rows of not very large punctures, becoming con¬ 
densed into single rows posteriorly ; interstices between same 
more or less distinctly elevated, and themselves with small 
punctures. Fifth segment of abdomen slightly upcurved in 
middle. Front femora strongly dentate. Length, 8 mm. 

TIab. —North-western Australia ; Murchison (Blackburn's 
collection). Type, I. 3413. 

The prothorax is remarkable. The basal joint of the 
middle tarsi is slightly larger than on the front pair, and 
slightly smaller than on the hind pair, a reversal of the usual 
proportions. Two of the interstices on each elytron, in addi¬ 
tion to being slightly elevated above their fellows, are also 
each supplied with a narrow median ridge, quite distinct from 
some directions. The flanks of the prosternum are highly 
polished, but from some directions light striae become visible. 
The type is probably a fomale. 


PttYPNOCOLASPIS SUBMETALUCA, n. Sp. 

Black with a slight metallic gloss, bluish on head and 
prothorax, brassy on elytra, and greenish on parts of under¬ 
surface; front angles of prothorax, front of clypeus, labrum, 
four basal joints of antennae, and base of each of the three 
next, palpi (tips excepted), and legs (knees, tarsi, and tips of 
tibiae excepted) more or less reddish. 

Head with a rather wide, shallow, median impression, 
feebly connected with the base; with irregularly distributed 
punctures of moderate size or small, and slightly denser on 
clypeus (whose lateral .sutures are oblique) than elsewhere. 
Antennae extending to hind coxae, second joint about half 
the length of third, the latter equal to fourth, fifth to eighth 
and the eleventh subcqual in length and a trifle longer Jhan 
the ninth and tenth. Prothorax at base {which is lightly 
bisinuate) about thrico as wide as the median length, sides 
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moderately rounded and much wider at base than at apex, 
margins rather wide; with numerous small punctures on disc, 
becoming somewhat larger on sides, and asperate on margins. 
Elytra slightly wider than base of prothorax, almost parallel¬ 
sided to near apex; punctures and interstices irregular. 
(Tndcr-surfuct feebly shagreened. Flanks of prosternum finely 
wrinkled. Abdomen lightly upcurved at middle of apex. 
Front femora acutely dentate. Length, 7A-8 mm. 

flab .—Western Australia: Cue (H. W. Brown). Type, 

I. 3409. 

The prothorax has the sides more rounded and less 
conspicuously dilated to base than on the preceding species, 
and the front angles are more acutely produced ; and the front 
edge of the medisternum is less conspicuously elevated and but 
feebly undulated, instead of distinctly notched, where it joins 
each episternum. The elytra appear to be very minutely 
wrinkled all over, their punctures are of moderate size (slightly 
larger than on the preceding species), and in places are in 
feeble semi-double rows, becoming single posteriorly, but they 
are mostly dense and irregular, from behind the shoulders 
along tho middle to about the apical third they are frequently 
transversely or irregularly confluent; some of the interstices 
are feebly traceable to base, and they are more distinct on the 
apical slopo than elsewhere. The basal joint of each tarsus 
is moderately large, but as they are alike on all six the two 
specimens in the Museum would appear to be females; one 
of them has the fourth segment of abdomen depressed in 
middle, but this appears to be due to irregular contraction. 

Trypocolakpih, n. g. 

Eyes large, rather coarsely faceted, lightly notched behind 
antennae. Clypeus widely transverse, not separated from 
head by a distinct suture. Labrum short, feebly notched in 
front. Antennae long. P rot horn r strongly transverse, base, 
apex, and sides narrowly margined, sides evenly rounded in 
middle. Srutellum small. Elytra not much longer than wide, 
closely applied to and very little wider than prothorax, each 
(across middle) with about twenty rows of fairly large punc¬ 
tures of almost even size throughout, and nowhere transversely 
confluent. Prosternum with medisternum wide, front por¬ 
tions very narrow in front of coxae; episternum on each side 
with front margin wide, oblique, and almost straight, lateral 
suture deep. Metasternum short. Abdomen with basal 
segment (along middle) at least as long as two following 
combined. Legs short; femora edentate \ tibiae longitudinally 
canaliculate, somewhat dilated at apex; the four hind ones 
not notched near outer apex ; claws appendiculate. 
l2 
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The feature by which this genus mav be most readily 
identified is the punctuation of the elytra ; the punctures across 
the middle are usually in quite regular, closely placed rows, 
although towards the base some of the rows run out at the 
suture, and some of them disappear about the apex, but on 
the apical slope the punctures are quite (or almost) as large 
as elsewhere. On some of the species the interstices between 
the punctures appear almost costiform, on others some of the 
interstices are more distinctly elevated than the others, and on 
multicannata the elytra are acutely costate in a rather curious 
way. The species are all compact, glabrous, and metallic, 
and they usually have more or less reddish legs. Seen from 
behind, the prothorax appears to be considerably narrowed in 
front, but this is largely due to the front angles being strongly 
depressed below the middle. The sexes differ in the abdomen 
and legs. The genus, excopt for one species that occurs in 
Southern Queensland and parts of New South Wales, appears 
to be confined to Northern Queensland, and its nearest ally 
13 perhaps Chorinn , although it is not very close to that genus. 
Typical species, bii/npressa . 

Following is a table of the species ^ : — 

A. Elytra with numerous conspicuous abbreviated 

carinac . multicarinata 

A A. Elytra without such. 

B. Sutural stria without punctures on apical 

slope . si mint a 

BB. Sutural stria with punctures there. 

C. Prothorax with ordinary punctures ... mnltvtcriata 

CC. Prothorax with reticulate punctures. 

T). Fourth abdominal segment of male 

with a curious median process ... ventralis 
T)I). Fourth segment without such. 

E. Hind tibiae of male widest at middle biim prawn 
EE. Hind tibiae of male widest at apex. 

F. Legs mostly pale . punctat nutria fa 

FF. Legs mostly dark. nhscuripcs 

TrYPOCOI.ASPIS BIIMPRK88A, n. Sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 151'. 

d . Metallic; under-surface black, in places obscurely 
diluted with red, labrum and appendages flavous or testaceo- 
flavous, apical half of antennae usually infuscated. 

Head with rather small, dense, Teticulate punctures; 
feebly or not at all* depressed along middle. Antennae extend¬ 
ing to about middle of abdomen, second joint stouter than 
but scarcely as long as third, third to sixth subequal in length, 

(94) There are tw;o females of a species as large as multicarinata 
from Port Denison in the Macleay Museum; they probably belong 
to a new one, but as it seemed possible that they were unusually 
large specimens of punctatostriata f they were not described. 
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the following ones longer and somewhat stouter. Prothorax 
with evenly rounded sides, with two rather large, shallow, 
circular depressions about middle towards base; punctures 
much as on head. Elytra with numerous rows of well-defined 
punctures; many of the interstices distinctly elevated. Fifth 
segment of abdomen with a shallow median fovea. Hind 
tibia* widest in middle, thence strongly narrowed to base and 
feebly to apex; basal joint of four front tarsi rather strongly 
inflated. Length, 2|-2i mm. 

9. Differs in having the eyes somewhat smaller and more 
distant, abdomen non-foveate, hind tibiae thinner and feebly 
increasing in width from base to apex, and basal joint of four 
front tarsi much smaller. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district (Macleay Museum, E. 
Allen, and A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3406. 

An abundant species in the Cairns district. The upper- 
surface, whilst always metallic, is seldom brightly so; the 
main colour is usually brassy-green, but sometimes brassy or 
bronzy. On the elytra the margins arc nearly always con¬ 
spicuously bluish, and there are bronzy or obscure purplish 
markings, sometimes in the form of large obscurely defined 
spots, but frequently confined to some of the elevated parts, 
occasionally there is an ill-defined bluish spot on the disc of 
each. The prothorax varies from entirely brassy-green to 
almost entirely bronzy, but the two colours are usually 
obscurely mingled ; the head is usually more obscurely metallic 
than the prothorax ; the palpi are nearly always pale-flavous, 
and the knees are sometimes lightly infuscated. Many of the 
rows of elytral punctures are short; about the base the striae 
are not well impressed, but posteriorly they become very 
evident owing to the greater elevation of the interstices; many 
of these are oblique owing to the brevity of some of the rows; on 
each elytron there are three interstices that are more con¬ 
spicuously elevated than the others, but their respective 
positions vary, thus (counting the sutural interstice as the 
first) across the middle they are the fifth, eighth, < 95 ) and 
tenth, but towards the base they become the seventh, eleventh, 
and fourteenth, and at summit of apical slope the third, 
fifth, and seventh. Each of the circular depressions (they 
could scarcely be regarded as foveae) on the pronotum is about 
thrice the length of the scutellum; although not deep, they 
are usually quite distinct. 

<95) Between the fifth and eighth for some distance along the 
middle the other interstices are sometimes almost or quite as 
strongly elevated. 

(%) This one rather abruptly ends on the slope itself. 
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On t.he bead and prothorax of this and of all other species, 
except multiseriata and multicarinata y the punctures are closely 
placed together and shallow, with thin walls, somewhat sug¬ 
gestive of shallow honey-comb; and even on the species named 
there is an approach to same on the head. On all the species 
there are rather large and distinct punctures on the flanks of 
the prosternum, but adjacent to the episterna there are some¬ 
times shining and almost impunctafe spaces. 

Thypocolasjpis obsccuipes, n. sp. 

d • Dark metallic brassy-blue or bronzy-green ; elytra 
with bronzy or purplish markings, under-surfaes black, legs 
blackish, tarsi, antennae, and palpi reddish, labrum and front 
tibiae somewhat darker. 

Head much as on preceding species, except that the 
antennao are somewhat shorter. J 9 rot horn.r much as on that 
species, except that there are no circular depressions towards 
the base. Elytra with numerous rows of well-defined punc¬ 
tures, and with several interstices elevated above the others. 
Abdomen with a small, circular apical fovea. Four front 
tibiae lightly curved and increasing in width to apex, the 
others rather acutely angulate at outer apex. Length, 
2-2J mm. 

9 • Differs in having abdomen non-foveate and hind 
tibiae somewhat thinner. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district (Macleay Museum, E. 
Allen, and A. M. Lea). Type, I. 3599. 

In size, and to a certain extent in appearance, close to the 
preceding species, but less brightly metallic, prothorax without 
subfoveate impressions, elytra more roughly sculptured, legs 
darker, hind tibiae of male of different shape, and the basal 
joint of the four front tarsi much smaller (scarcely larger than 
those of the female). On each elytron of two females there are 
three large purplish blotches—one at base, one at middle, and 
one at summit of apical slope, but towards the side they are 
all connected together; but on another female and on two 
males the elytral markings are very obscure; the tip of the 
middle tibiae is usually diluted with red. The elytral punc¬ 
tures, although each is sharply defined, are in less regular rows 
on the basal half than on the preceding species, but posteriorly 
they are set in conspicuous striae; on each elytron across the 
middle three interstices are usually distinctly elevated above 
their fellows, but at the summit of the apical slope the four 
adjacent to the suture are equally prominent. From some 
directions the four hind tibiae Beem to be feebly notched near 
the outer apex, but this appearance is due partly to the dilated 



apex and partly to clothing* but true sub&pical notches (as in 
Jthyparida) are absent. 


Trypocolaspis punctatostrtata, n. sp. 

PI. viii., fig. 152. 

d . Metallic; under-surface black, tip of abdomen some¬ 
times diluted with red, labrum and appendages more or less 
reddish. 

Head much as on biimpremi. Frolhorax much the same, 
except that the two circular depressions are much more feeble. 
Elytra punctate-striate. Fifth segment of abdomen with a 
transverse median fovea. Hind tibiae gently increasing in 
width from base to apex, but the latter somewhat angular. 
Length, 21-3 mm. 

$ . Differs in having the abdomen more convex and non- 
foveate. 

Hab. ~- Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Lea), Moss- 
man River (Macleay Museum), Kuranda (H. H. D. Griffith 
and H. J. Carter, from G. E. Bryant). Type, I. 3600. 

It is not always easy to distinguish small females of this 
species from large ones of biimpresaa, although the elytral 
sculpture is more regular; but the males are readily distin¬ 
guished by the hind tibiae (see figs. 161 and 162), and by 
the four front tarsi; the basal joint of each of these on the 
present species is but slightly larger than on the female, instead 
of being conspicuously inflated. From the preceding species, 
which has somewhat similar hind tibiae, it differs in the sculp¬ 
ture of elytra, colour of legs, and abdomen of male. The 
general colour is more or less brassy, sometimes brassy-green, 
and sometimes almost golden-red (but seldom brilliantly so); 
the head and prothorax are usually uniformly coloured; on the 
elytra there are irregularly disposed blotches or streaks, 
usually more or less purplish, but shading off to various other 
tints, and seldom exactly alike on any two specimens; the 
margins are nearly always bluish, but are occasionally green; 
one specimen has the elytra of a bright green with coppery-red 
markings; the antennae are usually flavous at the base, becom¬ 
ing darker, but seldom distinctly infuscated, towards apex; 
the palpi are pale-flavous. The elytral punctures are well 
defined, although somewhat smaller than on the preceding 
species, and are in regular rows, the striae in which they are 
set are everywhere well defined, and the interstices separating 
them are regularly elevated and quite uniform, except at the 
extreme base, on the sides behind the shoulders, and about the 
apex, but no interstice is conspicuously elevated above its 
fellows. 
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Tkypocot.aspis si^uata, n. sp. 

<3 . Brassy or brassy-green ; under-surface black, in parts 
with a coppery-gloss, antennae and palpi somewhat flavour 
the former with some of the apical joints infuscated at apex, 
legs partly dark. 

Head with somewhat shorter antennae, but otherwise 
much as on bumjrressa . Prof haras much the same, except 
that the two subfoveate impressions are entirely absent. Elytra 
with rows (mostly regular) of rather large, deep punctures; 
some of the interstices elevated above their fellows. Abdomen 
with a small, circular median fovea. Middle tibiae wider at 
apex than the others, hind pair rather strongly narrowed from 
middle to base; basal joint of four front tarsi rather strongly 
inflated. Length, 1J-2 mm. 

9 . Differs in having the abdomen non-foveate, in having 
thinner tibiae, and in the tarsi. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Loa). Typo, 

I. 3407. 

A .beautiful little species, aud apparently the smallest of 
the subfamily in Australia. Tho elytra are without distinct, 
markings, but as some parts are more brassy than others they 
do not appear to he quito uniformly coloured : the femora, 
except near the base, are usually deeply infuscated, sometimes 
almost black ; the hind tibiae are also sometimes infuscated ; 
one specimen has the whole of the upper-surface of a beautiful 
violet colour. The striation of the elytra is not well impressed, 
despite the regularity of the punctures, but posteriorly it. 
becomes deeper, the subsutural stria, however, is without 
punctures on the apical slope; across the middle of each elytron 
the third, sixth, and ninth interstices are slightly elevated 
above their fellows, but elsewhere W their elevation is less 
pronounced; starting from each shoulder (but concealed from 
above) there is a distinctly elevated interstice that commences 
as the fourth (counting the margin as the first), rather 
abruptly curves downwards to become the second, and con¬ 
tinues till at the apex it joins the second and third subsutural 

0B6B. 

Trypocolaspis ventralis, n. sp. 

d . Brassy-green or brassy-blue; elytra with metallic 
spots, under-surface black, labrum and appendages more or 
less reddish, but apical half of antennae infuscated. 

Head much as on biimpressa, except that the median 
depression is more distinct and that the second joint of 
antennae is shorter. Prothorax much the same, except that 

(97) Elsewhere their numbers differ owing to the brevity of 
some of the rows of punctures. 
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the two subfoveate impressions are scarcely traceable. Elytra 
with numerous, more or less regular rows, of rather large, deep 
punctures. Fourth segment of abdomen almost as long as 
second and third combined, and with a conspicuous double 
ridge along the middle ; fifth segment very short in middle and 
feebly concave there. Hind tibiae feebly increasing in width 
from base to apex, and angulate at outer apex. Length, 
2$-2§ mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Coen River (IT. Hacker's No. 265). 
Type, I. 3615. 

The two specimens before me differ solely in colour, one 
having a bluish, the other a greenish appearance; on each 
elytron there are three brassy spots, one near the base, a second 
before the middle near the suture, and the third (little more 
than a streak) about summit of apical slope. The elytral 
punctures are larger than on punrtafo-striata, and almost as 
regular, but the striae are so feebly impressed (except on the 
apical slope, where they are strong) that they might fairly be 
regarded as almost absent; from some directions two or three 
of the interstices are rather more distinct than their fellows, 
but they are nowhere conspicuously elevated above them. The 
basal joint of each of the four front tarsi is not strongly 
inflated, being, in fact, scarcely larger than those of the hind 
ones; the hind tibiae are also without conspicuously masculine 
features, but the abdomen is so peculiar that the specimens 
would certainly appear to be males. 

Tkypocolaspis multisejmata, n. sp. 

cf , Brassy; under-surface dark brown, labrum and 
appendages more or less reddish. 

Head with denso, subreticulate punctures of moderate 
size, with a vague median line, a small impunotate space near 
each antenna. Antennae slightly shorter, but otherwise much 
as on biimprexsa. Prothorajr considerably wider at base than 
at apex, the front angles much lower than the middle, sides 
strongly rounded; in middle with rather dense punctures of 
rather small size, becoming more crowded and somewhat larger 
towards sides, interspaces with minute punctures. Elytra 
suboblong; with numerous regular rows of rather largo punc¬ 
tures, smaller towards suture, and larger behind shoulders 
than elsewhere; striae feebly impressed even on apical slope 
(except close to suture). Fourth segment of abdomen distinctly 
longer than the adjacent ones, fifth shallowly depressed for 
about half of its width. Hind tibiae somewhat dilated near 
apex, on lower surface about apex with a conspicuous fringe 
or loose fascicle; basal joint of four front tarsi distinctly 
inflated. Length, 3J-4 mm. 
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$. Differs in having the abdomen evenly convex, hind 
tibiae thinner and without the subapical fringe, and in the 
tarsi. 

Uab. —Queensland: Coen River (W. D: Dodd). Type, 
I. 3408. 

The prothoracic punctures are not reticulate in character 
as on all the preceding species, although at the sides, owing 
to being crowded together, there appears to be an approach 
to same; towards the base there are feebly oblique impressions 
(with the punctures rather more crowded than on the adjacent 
surface) at the positions of those of the circular ones of 
biimpresm . No elytral interstice is conspicuously elevated 
above its fellows on the disc, but the fourtn (counting at the 
middle) from the side is rather distinctly elevated, although 
not visible from above. The female has the lateral margins 
of prothorax and elytra bluish, and the basal margins of the 
former greenish, and some of the apical joints of antennae 
are infuscated. 

TkYPOCOLASPIS MULTICAHINATA, n. 8p. 

d . Golden or golden-red, or brassy, occasionally with a 
faint greenish gloss in places; under-surface black with a 
brassy gloss in places, or entirely brassy; appendages more or 
less reddish. 

Head with crowded subreticulate punctures of moderate 
size; with a feeble median line. Antennae with second joint 
stouter and slightly shorter than third, the joints slightly 
increasing in length to seventh, which is a trifle longer than 
each of the three following ones, and a trifle shorter than the 
eleventh. Vrothorax with seven shallow depressions, causing 
the surface to appear uneven; with crowded punctures. Elytra 
with crowded punctures of moderate and almost even size 
throughout; with numerous acute carinae. Abdomen with a 
small circular fovea in the middle of a shallow apical depres¬ 
sion. Tibiae more conspicuously cdrinated than usual, the 
four hind ones obtusely produced at outer apex; basal joint 
of four front tarsi not conspicuously inflated. Length, 3-4 mm. 

$. Differs in being more brightly metallic, abdomen 
nonfoveate, and legs somewhat thinner. 

Jlab. —Queensland: Mount Tambourine (A. M. Lea); 
New South Wales: Dorrigo (W. Heron), Cor&mba (H. J. 
Carter, from W. Heron), Blue Mountains (Blackburn's collec¬ 
tion and E. W. Ferguson). Type,. I. 3405. 

One of the finest species of the subfamily. Some of the 
specimens have an appearance as of old gold; the femora are 
occasionally infuscated; the seventh and eighth joints of 
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antennae are usually infuscated, sometimes the eighth only, 
and occasionally none at all. The carinae are usually less 
shining (they sometimes appear almost black) than the 
adjacent parts, this being especially the case with the male; 
they are all acute and conspicuously elevated, and appear 
like more or less elongated remnants of acutely elevated inter¬ 
stices; counting from the suture across each elytron (but 
excluding that not visible from above) there are near the base 
five (two very short),< 98) across the middle there are two, 
shortly after same three or four, at summit of apical slope 
four, and below same from one to three; true striation appears 
to be entirely absent from the elytra, the punctures being so 
close together that, although in rows, those of one row fre¬ 
quently partially displace those of the adjacent rows, although 
not confluent with them. The prothoracic punctures are 
everywhere crowded together, but they are not net-like, as on 
most species of the genus, being deeper, round (although some 
are elongated), and not flat-bottomed; the shallow depressions 
are placed as follows:—Two on each side (the front one of 
these is sometimes almost absent), two about the middle 
towards the base (as on biirnpressa), and the seventh (and 
largest) between the same and the apex. The abdomen of the 
male is more convex than is usual in males of the subfamily. 
The sexual differences of the tarsi are but slight. 

Lepidocolaspis, n. g. 

Eyes rather small, lateral, prominent, entire, and rather 
coarsely faceted. Clypeus widely transverse. Labrum the 
length of clypeus, but somewhat narrower. Antennae elon¬ 
gate. Prothorax lightly transverse, sides gently rounded and 
simple. ScnteUum distinct. Elytra suboblong, much wider 
than prothorax. 1Prostrrnitrn with medisternum wide, parts 
in front of coxae very narrow; episternum on each side small, 
front edge oblique. Metasternum about as long as basal 
segment of abdomen. Legs moderately long: all femora 
dentate; tibiae longitudinally canaliculate, not notched near 
outer apex; claws bifid. Squamose. 

The only species known is a minute, rather densely 
squamose insect, in general appearance somewhat like Hypo- 
deren denticolU* in miniature. Its nearest (but not very close) 
ally is perhaps Cleorina; from Tomyris it is distinguished by 
the absence of tibial notches; from Edma and Hypoderes by 
the bifid claws and entire eyes. 

(98) On two specimens there are seven, of which three are 
short. On these specimens also the carinae are more conspicuous 
elsewhere. 
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LkPIDOCOLASPTS ACANTHOMEItA, n. »p. 

6 . Of a rather dingy castaneous-brown; appendages 
somewhat paler. Densely clothed with thin stramineous scales 
(scarcely setae), somewhat irregularly distributed on elytra. 

Head with dense, normally concealed punctures, except 
that on clypeus they are not concealed ; with a narrow median 
line. Antennae passing hind coxae, second joint stouter and 
slightly longer than third, seventh to eleventh stouter than 
third to sixth, eleventh about once and one-half the length 
of tenth. Prothorax across middle slightly more than the 
median length, across apex slightly less, sides slightly rounded, 
base not much wider than apex. Elytra almost double the 
width of prothorax, sides parallel to near apex, with closely 
set rows of fairly large but partially concealed punctures, but 
interstices not elevated, and striation apparently absent. 
Fifth segment of abdomen almost as long as third and fourth 
combined. All femora acutely dentate. Length, 2J-3 mm. 

9 • Differs in being somewhat stouter, abdomen strongly 
convex, and with fifth segment much shorter, and its middle 
encroached upon by pygidium, and by the somewhat shorter 
appendages. 

Hah .—Northern Queensland (Blackburn’s collection), 
Cairns district (Macloay Museum and A. M. Lea). Type, 
L 3402. 

The elyira are usually paler than the prothorax, blit are 
sometimes obscurely mottled, and the mottling is rendered 
more conspicuous by the absence of clothing from the darker 
parts, or to the clothing there being of a smoky colour. On 
the under-surface the clothing is not uniformly distributed, 
and is denser (and usually of a snowy-whiteness) on the sides 
of the sterna than elsewhere. On abrasion the prothorax is 
seen to have dense ami fairly large punctures, but, they are 
normally concealed by the clothing ; some specimens have a 
feeble remnant of a median caritia. The basal joint of the 
front tarsi of the malo is but slightly larger than on the 
female. 

CeDNELTJA. 

The species of this genus certainly ’’look” as if they 
l>elonged to the Clidonotide *, and to the vicinity of Chaleo - 
lam pro , but I shall not question Blackburn's reference of the 
genus to the Eumolpides. They may be tabulated as follows: — 

A. Klytra with conspicuous rows of strong 

puncture** . mystica 

A A. Klytra with much smaller punctures. 

B. Head with minute punctures . insularis 

BB. Head with very distinct punctures. 

C. Tibiae acutely triangularly armed at 

outer apex . ujricalis 

CC. Tibiae not so armed . ranulicvlata 
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CuDNELLlA APICALIS, n. Sp. 

PI. viii., figs. 163-155. 

d . Black, with a coppery gloss; labrum and appendages 
reddish, but tips of several joints of antennae blackish. Upper- 
surface glabrous, under-surface and legs very feebly pubescent. 

Head with fairly dense but not crowded punctures of 
moderate or small size, becoming much smaller on clypeus, not 
depressed between eyes, but with a feeble longitudinal impres¬ 
sion towards base. Eyes rather small, prominent, and entire. 
Antennae elongate, first joint rather stout, second not much 
shorter than third, eleventh somewhat stouter and longer than 
tenth. Prothomr, about twice as wide as the median length, 
sides strongly rounded, front angles greatly below middle; with 
numerous small punctures interspersed with much smaller ones. 
Elytra scarcely longer than the greatest width, which is before 
the middle, base truncate and the width of base of prothorax; 
with rather small punctures, in places in double or semi-double 
rows, and rather dense and irregular on sides, where (behind 
the shoulders) they arc somewhat larger than elsewhere. Flanks 
of prosternum wit h scattered punctures and many fine wrinkles. 
Abdomen shallowly depressed at apex. Leg* stout and rather 
long; femora edentate; tibiae with acute costae, acutely 
triangularly armed at outer apex; basal joint of four front 
tarsi strongly inflated. Length, 3J-4 mm. 

9 . Differs in having the abdomen more convex, apical 
segment simple, in the tarsi, and in the sides of the elytra. 

Hob .—Western Australia: Swan River (A. M. Lea). 
Type, I. 3034. 

Considerably larger and more robust than tnystira , and 
the elytra very different towards sides, but in all features 
agreeing with the original generic diagnosis; the tibiae, how¬ 
ever, are much more produced at the apex than on mystira, 
much, in fact, as on Edusoidt * pulcher. Specimens uere sent 
some years ago to the late Rev. T. Blackburn, and although 
not described by him they were standing in his collection as 
belonging to Cudnrlha. The elytra (except at the margins) 
are entirely without true striae; those of the female differ 
considerably from those of the male, as towards each side they 
have three (four posteriorly) undulated ridges, on some speci¬ 
mens appearing as irregular scries of elongated tubercles. The 
front tibiae at the apex are concave on the lower-surface for 
the reception of the base of the tarsi; seen from below a small 
subapical tooth (suggestive of several species of A yet inns) 
may be seen, in addition to the strong apical armature. 
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CUDNELUA CANALICULATA, n. Sp. 

A . Colour and clothing much as in preceding species. 

Head with crowded punctures of moderate sise, becoming 
longitudinal at base, and scarcely smaller on clypeua than 
elsewhere; with a vague longitudinal impression. Eyes and 
antennae much as on preceding'species, except that the second 
joint of the antennae is quite as long as (or a trifle longer than) 
the third. Prothoraa scarcely twice as wide as the median 
length, sidos strongly rounded, front angles much below 
middle; with numerous rather small but well-defined punc¬ 
tures, rather more crowded and larger on sides than on disc, 
but almost absent from hind angles. Elytra subovate, about 
once and one-fourth as long as wide, base truncate and no 
wider than base of prothorax; with numerous punctures of 
moderate size, becoming larger and somewhat crowded behind 
shoulders and smaller and seriate in arrangement posteriorly. 
Flanks of in'ositrnutn with scattered punctures and wrinkles. 
Abdomen with a circular apical fovea. Femora stout, eden¬ 
tate ; tibiae strongly but almost evenly dilatod to apex, with 
acute costae, two of which, on the upper-surface of each of the 
four hind ones, enclose a channel that at its apex becomes 
excavated for the reception of the base of the tarsi; basal joint 
of front tarsi inflated. Length, 3i mm. 

9. Differs in having the abdomen more convox and non- 
foveate, tibiae thinner, and in the tarsi. 

Hah.- -Western Australia (Maclcay Museum and Black¬ 
burn’s collection). Type, I. 3417. 

An apterous species (as are probably all species of the 
genus), at first glance much like the preceding one, but readily 
distinguished therefrom by the tibiae and elytra, the latter of 
which also embrace the abdomen to a much less extent. Of 
the two specimens before me, the female (belonging to the 
Maclcay Museum) agrees perfectly in colour with the descrip¬ 
tion of that of the preeoding species, but the type has moBt 
of the apical half of the antennae, and parts of the legs, infus- 
catcd. The elytral striae are not deep on the apical slope, but 
are very distinct there on account of the punctures being 
confined to them. 

CuDNELLTA INSULARIS, n. 8p. 

d . Black with a coppery gloss, becoming slightly greenish 
on abdomen; appendages of a more or less dingy-flavous or 
testaceous, but antennae with apical half lightly infuscated, 
base of tibiae and of femora, and middle of labrum also infus¬ 
cated. Under-surface and legs sparsely pubescent. 
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Head obscurely shagreened and with minute punctures. 
Eyes rather small, prominent, and entire. Antennae elongate, 
second joint much shorter than third, eleventh very little 
longer than tenth. Prothorax about twice as wide as the 
median length, sides strongly rounded, front angles much 
below middle; with minute punctures, with some larger ones 
(but still small), scattered about. Elytra subovate, not much 
longer than wide, base truncate and no wider than base of 
prothorax; with almost regular rows of small punctures, and 
a few scattered about on basal half. Flanks of 'prosternum 
smooth and almost impunctate. Abdomen with a rather small, 
round, apical fovea. Femora stout, elongate; tibiae stout, 
dilated to apex, with several costae; basal joint of front tarsi 
moderately inflated. Length, 4^ mm. 

TIab .—Lord Howe Island (J. C. Wiburd). Type (unique), 
I. 3598. 

An apterous specios, in some respects close to the preceding 
one, but with much smaller punctures, and hind tibiae less 
conspicuously canaliculate. On close examination the elytra 
appear to be very feebly shagreened, the punctures in the 
rows are quite as large posteriorly as towards the base, and, 
being closer together, cause an appearance as of feeble striation 
on the apical slope. 

Rhinobolus nitidus, Blackb. 

The type (now in the British Museum) and a co-type (novr 
in the South Australian Museum) of this species are evidently 
females. The male differs in being slightly smaller, and with 
the upper-surface entirely of a brassy-green (the prothorax 
usually more brassy than green); the under-surface is of a dark 
metallic green, the antennae and legs are stouter, and the 
basal joint of each of the four front tarsi is fully twice as wide 
as the corresponding joint in the female. One female before 
me has the head and prothorax entirely bronzy-black, and the 
elytra purplish-black, except for a narrow bluish border. 

Uab .—South Australia: Quorn, Kilkerran, Murray 
Bridge; Victoria; Sea Lake. 


Rhinobolus par vicollis, n. sp. 

d . Bright metallic-green, in some places with a brassy 
gloss; labrum and appendages reddish-flavous, but tips of 
palpi and parts of antennae blackish. 

Head flat and with & small median impression between 
eyes; with dense and fairly large punctures there, becoming 
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smaller posteriorly, and almost absent at base; clypeus 
moderately long, notched on each side of base, with punctures 
as between eyes, but becoming much smaller in front; labrum 
short, apex incurved. Antennae long and thin, first joint 
stout, second about half the length of third, third to sixth thin, 
the following ones somewhat stouter, but all distinctly longer 
than wide. Prothorax strongly convex, very little wider than 
long, sides strongly rounded ; with large and fairly dense 
punctures, becoming crowded on sides. Scut ell urn semi¬ 
circular, with sparse, minute punctures. 'Elytra much wider 
lhan prothorax; with dense and fairly large punctures, larger 
behind shoulders (where a few are transversely confluent) than 
elsewhere, from about middle more or less seriate in arrange¬ 
ment ; apical slope striated towards sides and suture. Flanks 
of proUermtm with fairly numerous and rather largo punctures. 
Fourth segment of abdomen about as long as the second and 
third combined, fifth with a shallow median fovea. Femora 
rather stout, edentate; tibiae rather thin, not longitudinally 
canaliculate: basal joint of four front tarsi distinctly inflated. 
Length, 3 £-4 mm. 

9 . Differs in having the prothorax slightly more trans¬ 
verse, abdomen more strongly convex, fourth segment scarcely 
longer than third, fifth simple, hind tibiae not quite so wide 
at apex, and in the tarsi. 

TJab. —Western Australia: Swan River (A. M. Lea). 
Type, I. 3650. 

The combination of glabrous upper-surface, eyes not 
notched, tibiae not longitudinally canaliculate and not 
notched, edentate femora, ovenly rounded sides of prothorax, 
and base of elytra considerably wider than base of prothorax, 
aT© sufficient to exclude this species from Edusa, Tomyris , 
Clepi or , Gelopiera, Eduaoide*, A qefimts, and other genera. 
The clypeus is rather long, and its base on each side is con¬ 
siderably encroached upon by an antenna, as on /if. nit id us , 
although not quite as on that species; the antennae are also 
considerably longer and thinner, and the fourth abdominal 
segment of the male is considerably longer; but as it does not 
appear desirable to propose a new genus for its reception, and 
as it appears to be less aberrant in Jtliinobolun than in any 
other, I have referred it to that genus. The apical half of the 
eleventh joint of antennae is black, but only the tips of the 
four to six preceding ones. Of the three females before me, 
one is quite as green as the three males, but the others have 
the upper-Burface almost entirely of a golden-red, with greenish 
reflections in places. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES.<99) 
Plate V. 

Markings of elytra of— 

Fig*. 1 to 14. llhyparida didyma, Fat>. 

,, 15 t<o 17. „ australis , Boh. 

,, 18andl9. ,, fulvolimbata , Lef. 

,| 20 and 21. „ apiralis , Jac. 

,, 22 to 24. ,, limhafipmnix, Jar. 


Figs. 25 to 27. 
,, 28 and 29. 
„ 30. 

„ 31 and 32. 
„ 33 and 34. 
„ 35. 

„ 30. 

•• 37 . 

„ 38. ... 

n 39. 

„ 40. 

„ 41. ... 

ll: 

,, 41 and 45. 

9 

„ 48. 


Plate VI. 

Markings of elytra of— 
y par id a trimaculata , Jac. 

M brrviUncnta , Jac. 

,, dimidintu , Baly. 

,, macuUcollis , Baly. 

,, masters /, Blackb. 

,, aeneotincta , Blackb. 
,, post i cal is, Blackb. 

3, amplimllis , Blackb. 

,, medionigra , Lea. 

,, brevis , Lea. 

,, bimaculicolfis , Loa. 

,, subanqvlata, Iiea. 

,, m rlv ill crisis, Lea. 

,, militaris , Lea. 

,, poly morph a , Loa. 

,, tetraspilata , Lea. 

,, medialufa , Lea. 

,, flavolatcra , Lea. 


Plate VII. 

Markings of elytra of— 

Fig. 49. ... llhyparida trianyidifnu , Lea. 

,, 50and 51. ,, mediovitfutn, Lea. 

,, 52. ... ,, insahcola l Lea. 

,, 53 and 54. ,, rani pen ms, Lea. 

,, 55 to 57. 31 tropica, Lea. 

,, 58. ... ,, Ai/ mernlis, T*ea. 

,, 59. ... ,, cammvtabilis, Loa. 

33 60. .. Maxillary palpus of Edasa seeurigera, Lea. 

,, 61. ... Apox of antenna of Co/aspoides rectilafera, Loa. 

„ 62 . 000 ) 

Side of prothorax of— 

,, 63. ... Cleorina purpurea , Lea. 

,, 64. ... Edusa diva sicollis, Blackb. 

(99) In the patterns of the olytra of the species of Jlhyparhht, to ensure 
a perfectly straight suture, tho markings aro usually shown a little to Ihe 
left, of their true positions, as scon from a slightly oblique direction. Many 
othor species and varieties of Rhyynrida. in addition to those shown, have 
elytral markings, but those are often so vaguely limited (although the 
markings themselves are often very conspicuous) that they do not lend 
thomsoves to illustration by plain black and white methods. Parts of 
the legs, and especially tho apical portions of the tibiue, look very 
different from different, points of view. Compare figs. 109111, 125. 124. 
127, 128, 135-137, 163, and 154. 

000 ) Accidentally missed. 
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Fij*. Go. 

„ m. 

,, 67 and 68 
„ 69. 

70. 

71 and 72 

73. 

74. 

76. 

76. 

77 and 78 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 
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96. 


)» 
a 
a 
>> 


97. 

98. 

99. 
100 . 
101 . 


Fifl.102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109 to 111 

112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

110 . 

120 . 

121 . 

122 . 


Sid© of prothorax of— 

Edusa mira , Lea. 

„ strict a, Lea. 

,, securigera , Lea. 

Geloptera qeniculata s Baly. 

„ juqularis, Er. 
onentalis, Lea. 
setifera, Lea. 
t mcinata, Lea. 
bidentimcdia , Lea. 
punctatisaima, Lea. 
striatipennis , Lea. 
igneonitens, Baly. 
hardcastlei , Lea. 
latericollis } I*ea, 
angulicollis , Lea. 
nodosa, Clark. 
tubercutata , Baly. 

Agetfnus svbcostatus, Ohp. 

„ obliquus, Lea. 

Alittus porosus, Jac. (?) 

,, micansy Blackb. 

Colaspoidcs rectilattniy I*?a. 

similis, Lea. 

Cleptor laevicollis , Lea. 

„ electus , Lea. 

Prypnocolaspis latibasis , Lea. 

Intercoxal proce** of Geloptera ba&iventns , Lea. 
Part of abdomen and pygidium of Colaspoides 
com plica ta, Lea. 

Claw of lthyfKiiida didyma, Fab. (also of atra. 
Lea). 

,, ,, dimidiata, Baly. 

,, ,, dec?pirns, Lea. 

,, Cola spit soma sdlatum , Baly. 

,, Prypnocolaspis latibasis , Lea. 

,, Spilopyra sumptunsa , Bnlv. 

Plate VIII. 

Middle tibia of llhypavida duly mu. Fab. > 

Hind f n 

Middle dimidiata , Baly. 

Cleortna purpurea , Lea. 
Scdodonta simoni t Baly. 

• „ breviptlis, Lea. 

Hind Tomyns irtcisa. Lea. 

Edusa chrysury, Germ. 
anturulis, Clip. 
meyricki , Blackb. 
fusca, Lea. 
spinicollis , Blackb. 
ubdominalis , Lea. 
monticola , Lea. 
mira, Lea. 
palpalis , Lea. 

Geloptera setifera , Lea. 

,, uncinafa, Lea. 

,, cfwfa, Lea. 
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Fig#. 323 and 124. 
,, 125 and 126. 
„ 127 and 128. 
„ 129. ... 

„ 130. ... 

„ 131. ... 

n 132. ... 

„ 133. 

.. 134. 

136 to 137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

143. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

161. 

162, 

153 and 164. 

155. 

156. 

157. 

158. 

159. 

160. 

161. 

162. 

163. 

, 164. 

, 165. 

, 166. 

, 167. 

, 168. 

, 169. 

, 170. 

, 171. ... 

, 172. 

, 178 . 


Hind tibia of Grloptej'n rhaebocncrna , Lea. 

,, ,, „ tibialis > Lea. 

Front „ .[(Ictinus aequalis, Blackb. 
Middle „ ,, compositus, Lea. 

„ cacozelus, Lea. 

„ nitidivirgatas , Lea. 

,, juvcncus, Lea. 


Hind 

Front 

Hind 

Front 

Hind 


f1 ci'oetiiif f, Lea. 

Coins guides hotccnsis, Lea. 

,, tarsalis, Lea. 

pivticornisy Lea. 
anomogastra, Ji©a. 
hacmoi ihoulalis, Lea. 
fovciventris , Lea. 
crassipen , Lon. 
Cleptor inennis, Lef. 

8ubhumerails, Lea. 
semiviridis , Lea. 

Front laevicoUis, Loa. 

Hind „ ,, 

v paradoxus , Blackb. 

Middle >» >» »» 

Hind Trypocolaspis birrnpressa , Lea. 

„ ,, punctatostriata, Lea. 

Front CudneAlia apiealis, Lea. 

Hind ,, )i ff .i f 

Middle tibia and tarsus of Tomyris insiyint, Lea. 
Front ,, ,, Agetinus nittdivirgatus, 

Jxm. 

,, ,, ,, Edusoides jmlrher. 

Blackb. 

,, log of Colaspoidrs tar sal is. Lea. 

Hind tibia and tarsus of Colaspoidrs clcgantula, 

Lea. 

,, ,, ,, ,, poeciloderma , 

Lea. 

„ femur and tibia of Colaspoides pictipr.s , Lea. 
„ „ ,, ,, similis, Lea. 

Front tibia and tarsus of Cleptor coriaceus , Lea. 
Basal joint of middle tarsus of Edusa discicollis, 

Lea. 

,, f , hind ,, ,, discicollis, 

Lea. 

Side of prostornum of Rhytntrida didyma } Fab. 

„ ,, ,, australis , Boh. 

„ „ ,, discopunctu- 

lata y Blackb. 

„ ,, Frypnocohtspis latibasis, 

Lea. 

Prosternal episternum of Rhyparida didyma, Fab. 
„ „ „ dimidiata , 

Baly. 

,, ,, „ discopunctv- 

lata , Blackb. 
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A supposed Incidental occurrence or a Sucker 

FISH (ECHENEI8 AUSTRALIS, Bennett) IN AUSTRALIAN WATERS. 

By Edgar R. Waite, F.L.S., Director S.A. Museum. 
[Contribution from the South Australian Museum.] 

|Read June 10, 1915.] 

Plate XT. 


Euiknejs australis, Dennett. 

Eckeneis australis, Bennett, Narr. Whaling Voy., ii., 1840, 
p. 273. 

Echeneis scut at a , Giinthor, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hi*t. (3), v., 
1860, p. 401, pi. x., fig. B: and Cat. Fish. Brit. Mua., ii., 1860, 
p. 381; Liitken, Vid. Model. Kjobenh, 1875, p. 42. 

ltemilegia australis, Gill, Pick*. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phil., 1864, 
p. 61; Jordan and Evermann, Bull. 47, TJ.S. Nat. Mils., iii., 1898, 
p. 2270. 


Uesrftptutu. 11 ix. ; 1) xxvi. 22; A. 24. V. i. 5; 

P. 22 dex., 24 sin. ; t\ 13 | 6. Length of head, 3*5 ; depth 
of body, 7*86; and length of caudal, 4*9 in the length; 
diameter of orbit, 9*9; of eye. 15*6; interorbital width, 1*5; 
and length of snout, 2*06 in the head ; width of body between 
the pectorals, 4*3 ; length of disc, 2*0 in the body, or 2*4 
caudal included, width of disc, 2*19 in its own length. 

Sucker .—The disc, which is relatively larger than in 
any other species of the family, is slightly broader behind 
than in front; it extends as far forward as the margin of the 
upper jaw and overhangs the head and body at the sides. 
The anterior lamellae extend to within twice the diameter of 
the eye of each other in front, but the posterior pair are 
widely separated, and leave a considerable portion of smooth 
skin between and behind them ; each lamella is beset with 
small spines; the free portion of the posterior edge of the 
disc, equals half the length of the snout and extends beyond 
the extremity of the aapressed ventrals. 

Fins .—Regarding the sucker as the modified first dorsal, 
the second fin originates at a point nearly half its own length 
behind the disc; the highest rays are in the anterior fourth 
of the fin, whence they rapugljr,,diminish. The relative posi¬ 
tion, size, and shape of the atial is almost exactly that of 
the second dorsal, and neither reaches the caudal. The ven¬ 
trals are pointed, the first ray being the longest ; they can 
be received into a groove, and are placed one-third the length 
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of the body behind the mandible; the origin of the anal is 
at the second third. The anterior insertion of the pectoral 
is over the opercular margin and close to the upper edge of 
the body, below the disc; the fin is rounded%in shape, and 
its length is two-thirds the width of the disc. The caudal 
is well developed, and its margin is quite straight when 
extended. The cleft of the mouth extends three-fourths the 
distance from the tip of the mandible to the orbit and the 
lower jaw, which is narrow, projects beyond the upper, a 
distance equal to the diameter of the orbit. The two nostrils 
on each side are virtually in contact, immediately above the 
angle of the mouth, but distant therefrom a little more than 
from the upper edge of the head; the anterior nostril has a 
low rim. Gills four, the first only being double, a long slit 
behind the fourth, gill-rakers moderate and slender, 14 on 
the lower limb of the first arch and four tubercles on the 
ascending limb; no pseudobranchiae. 

Teeth .—The teeth arc set in broad villiform bands, 
slightly separated in front, the upper bands are widest at 
some distance from the mid-line and lie outside the narrow 
lower jaw when the mouth is closed; the lower bands are 
widest in front, and extend forward beyond the upper jaw, 
which is subtruncated; the outermost series of teeth in each 
jaw is the largest, and the teeth are directed outwards. The 
bands of the vomerine and palatine teeth together form an 
almost continuous gothic arch-like figure, those on the pala¬ 
tines being the broader; the tongue is edentulous. 

Scales .—The body is everywhere dotted with minute 
pits containing microscopic scales of ovoid shape; the lateral 
line is concurrent with the upper edge of the body below the 
disc from its origin to the end of the pectoral fin, whence it 
descends to the mid-line of the body, and runs straight to 
the caudal peduncle, where it again rises slightly, to be lost 
at the base of one of the rays. 

Colour .—The colour when fresh was uniform dark 
slaty-blue, the edges of the fins a little lighter, the disc was 
brown. 

Length.—A 72 mm. (18$ inches). 

The following details of the capture of the sucker fish 
are kindly supplied by Capt. E. H. Hipkins, master of the 
tug “Falcon” :—“On April 27, 1915, while removing the 
coal lighter from the Norwegian steamer ‘Rena/ outward 
bound from Europe, the fish was, I believe, disturbed from 
the Bide of the vessel by the wash ol' our propellor, for I 
first noticed it swimming from the Ttena’ on the surface of 
the water towards us. After berthing the lighter we tried 
to catch the fish, but though we got it into the net the latter 
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was so small that the fish jumped out before we could land 
it and swam under the tug. Later in the day we had to go 
into dock to tow out a steamer, and passing in I saw the 
fish coining out, swimming on the surface, and this time we 
used a larger landing net and secured the fish. I believe 
the fish came to the surface of the water warmed by the 
sun's rays, because it found it unusually oold below.’* Our 
thanks are due and are tendered to Capt. Hipkins for the 
trouble he took in securing the stranger, and also for so 
promptly sending it to the Museum. 

Bennett called his fish the “Australasian Remora,” but 
did not state whence it was obtained, nor did he definitely 
claim it as a new species; there does not, however, appear 
to be any earlier reference to the name Echeneis australis . 
He writes:—“One individual we captured, and which was by 
uo means the largest we observed, measured one foot five inches 
in length, and was proportionately broad. Of three examples, 
one only had 24 striae on the buckler; the other two had 26.” 
The radial formulae of Bennett’s specimens may be thus 

civ nrftflUAn * m u i-L iii 

P B. x.; 1). xxiv.-xxvi. 21; l\ 20+?; V. 5; A. 24; 
C. ‘20. 

Griffiths < l > used the name “Australasian Remora” under 
a plate of Echeneis nan crate* and indexed it as “Australian 
Remora”; Day(2) improperly quotes the entry as Echeneis 
australis. 

Gunther had two specimens from the Indian Ocean; the 
larger measured 23 in. (585 mm.) in length, but was stuffed, 
so that the proportions and dimensions given are those of 
the smaller example, 7 in., 11 lines (202 mm.). The lateral 
line is not mentioned; it is shown in the figure, but not 
quite correctly. The disc is quite flat in the fresh fish, but 
curls up at the edges after preservation, and in this condition 
is described by Gunther, otherwise his account may be well 
applied to my example. 

Jordan and Evermann include Remilcgia australis as a 
North American species on the record of Liitken, but in the 
synonomy given they credit Bennett with “Plates 24-26.” 
The “whaling voyage” was not illustrated with plates, and 
one may notice as suggestive of the possible source of error 
that the dorsal striae in Bennett’s specimens are expressed as 
“24-26.“ 

Although the fish was named “Australasian Remora,” 
evidently to be read in the sense australis (southern), Ben¬ 
nett did not approach the coast of New Holland nearer than 

(1) Griffiths, in Cuvier, Animal Kingdom, x., Pisces, 1834. 

(2) Day, Fishes of India, 1878, p. 257. 
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Timor on his way to the Cape, and the preeent record is 
apparently the first for Australia. It seems probable that 
the fish had attached itself to the Norwegian vessel in the 
Indian Ocean, bound for Adelaide, and when in dock trans¬ 
ferred its patronage to the “Falcon.” 

The chief operative factor in the distribution of pelagic 
fishes is that of temperature, and as the fundamental host 
of the sucker fish is some larger fish or mammal, it may be 
presumed that the limits of endurance of temperature as 
enjoyed by the host is approximately that of the commensal 
also. 

Though a certain amount of discretion in the choice of a 
host is doubtless indulged in by the sucker fish, it is believed 
that some species are specially “attached” to specific animals 
or fishes. In the case of a species that exhibits less dis¬ 
crimination its range is likely to be greater, but the inter¬ 
esting question arises as to what happens when the fish 
attaches itself to ocean craft? When the vessel is moving 
north or south the change in temperature is likely to provide 
the first element of discomfort, but if the vessel maintains 
approximately the same latitude, the absence of the supply 
of usual food would doubtless be an early factor in the mis¬ 
placed attachment of the sucker fish. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XI. 

Disc of the sucker fish (Echcneix australis, Bennett), from a 
cast (seven-eighths natural size). 
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Map to show the situation of Boros on the Lilydale Sheep-station. 
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At LIST OFCFORAMINIFERA AND OTHER ORGANIC REMAINS 
OBTAINED FROM TWO BORINGS ON THE LlLYDALE 
SHELF-STATION. 

By Walter Howchin, F.G.S., Lecturer in Goology and 
Palaeontology, University of Adelaide. 

[Read August 12, 1915.] 
INTRODUCTORY. 

The Mutooroo Pastoral Company has recently put down 
several trial bores on its property, situated near the intersec¬ 
tion of 140° meridian of east longitude and 33° parallel of 
south latitude, a little to the south of Lilydale sheep-station, 
and about forty-two miles to the south-east of Yunta railway 
station. By the courtesy of Mr. L. Keith Ward, B.A., B.E., 
Government Geologist, my attention was called to these sink¬ 
ings, and a small amount of fossiliferoua material taken there¬ 
from was placed in my hands for examination. The above 
company, through Mr. Ward, has also supplied information 
as to the strata passed through, based on the log kept by 
Messrs. Johnstone Bros., who were the contractors for the 
work. 

In the map kindly supplied by Mr. Ward, and reproduced 
on tbe opposite page, the sites of the two bores are indicated. 


Particulars of the Strata passed through m 

the Ktuger Dam 

Fiore :—- 

Nature of Thickness in 

Depth from 

Strata. 

feet. 

surface in foot. 

Clay . 

11 

11 

Gravel 

1 

12 

Rock. 

2 

14 

Gravel . 

3 

17 

Sand . 

12 

29 

Light-coloured Clav 

7 

36 

Reddish and Light-coloured 

„ Clay ... . 

30 

75 

Lighter-coloured Reddish Clay 

20 

95 

Dark-ooloured Clay 

17 

112 

Sand-rock . 

86 

198 

Bluish Clay. 

162 

360 

Bluish Clay with Shells ... 
Sand and Water . 

14 

374 

8 

382 

Pipeclay . 

18 

'400 


Bore abandoned at a depth of 400 feet. 
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Particulars of the Strata passed through in the Company's 
No. 4 Bore (Manunda Creek ):— 


Nature of Thickness in 

Depth from 

Strata. 

feet. 

surface in feet. 

Red CBay . 

Yellow Clay. 

40 

40 

20 

GO 

Sand . 

100 

160 

Sand . 

138 

298 

Sands with Shells (water) 

2 

800 

Sandy Clay . 

18 

318 

Black Clay . 

7 

325 

Dark-brown Clay with Pipe¬ 
clay . 

50 

376 

Light - coloured Brownish 
Clay with Pipeclay 

35 

410 


Full depth of Bore, 410 feet. 


Remarks on the above Sections. 

Both the borings dealt with in this paper penetrated the 
fossiliferous marine beds, which are co-genetic with the fossili- 
ferous Lower Cainozoic series of the Murray Plains, Gulf St. 
Vincent, and other localities in the southern portions of 
Australia. Their occurrence near Lilydale is of considerable 
interest as being the most northerly locality known for these 
beds in South Australia. As far back as 1876 beds of the 
same age were proved in a Government well that was sunk in 
a position about half-way between the Burra and the Nor'- 
west Bend of the River Murray—a distance of about thirty 
miles from either place. It is highly probable that, although 
obscured by a thick covering of recent sediments, the beds are 
continuous from Lilydale to the Murray Plains. 

The locality where the bores are situated is evidently near 
the north-western limits of the marine series, as Mr. Ward 
informs me that “there is an outcrop of Cambrian slates in a 
wash-out beside the road, about three miles north of Lilydale 
station.” It is possible, however, that, as the beds have 
undergone great denudation in the district, they may have 
originally transgressed the platform of older rocks much 
further to the north and west than their present limits. 

From the particulars supplied, it is not quite clear as to 
the exact thickness of the marine beds in the two bores. In 
the Kruger Dam Bore blue clay with shells is recorded from 
the depths 360 feet to 374 feet, but it is possible that the blue 
clay noted from 198 feet to 360 feet may belong to the same 
marine series, and, if so, the thickness of the beds may amount 
to 76 feet. In No. 4 Bore the fossiliferous samples supplied 
to me included depths from 298 feet to 325 feet, or a thickness 
of 27 feet. 
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A point of interest is also seen in the occurrence of a 
considerable thickness of recent alluvium in each bore resting 
on the marine beds. In the case of the Kruger Dam Bore 
there are 200 feet of clays, sands, and gravels, and in No. 4 
Bore similar deposits have a thickness of about 300 feet. At 
present the locality has no definite river channels, but the 
drainage is entirely local and disconnected. The upper, or 
fluviatilo, portions in the respective bores probably represent 
antecedent river channels which were formerly connected with 
the older north and south drainage of the country. A sample 
of the deposits supplied to me from the level, 60-100 feet, in 
the No. 4 Bore consists of a clean white sand, the grains of 
which are fine to medium in size, and are almost exclusively 
composed of quartz, mostlv of a transparent variety; the 
particles are rounded by attrition, especially tho larger grains. 

With reference to the fossiliferous horizons, the material 
that carries the organic remains in the Kruger Par* Bore is 
a tenacious blue clay, but in the washings-there ar > some 
extra large and rounded quartz grains that show a hi,. legree 
of polish. Tn No. 4 Bore, the material from 298 feet to 0 feet 
is a dark-coloured clay ; from 30f> fe^t, to 318 feet, a black to 
grecniBh-black clay; and from 318 fee* to 325 feet, a black 
and very sticky mud. Each sample carries a considerable 
number of glauconitic granules, which, in many instances, 
have infiltrated foraminiferal shells and other organisms, or 
reduced them to pseudornorphs. The glauconite readily 
oxidisos, by which the iron present, as a silicate, passes into 
a hydrous oxide of iron, oi limonite, and becomes of a dark- 
brown colour. Most of the Amphinteyinae present in the 
material have suffered such a change. Carbonaceous material 
is present in the form of black, cylindrical filaments or stems, 
some of which rre pyrilized. 

THE ORGANIC REMAINS. 

Foraminifera. 

It is interesting to note that the first material examined 
for microzoa from the Lower Cainozoic series of Australia was 
obtained from a locality situated about sixty miles due south 
of the bores now under description, which has been until now 
the furthest north for these beds in South Australia. In 
1876, Mr. R, Etheridge, jun., then of Edinburgh, sent to Mr. 
H. B. Brady some material from a Government well that had 
been sunk about half-way (thirty miles) between the Burra 
Burra Mines and the Nor'-west Bend on the Murray. From 
this material Mr. Brady determined twenty-four species of 
Foraminifera; and his brother, Prof. G. S. Brady, four species 
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of Ostracoda. The age of the beds wae given, in error, as 
that of Post-Tertiary. [See Geolog. Mag., 1876, p. 334.] 

In the following table the letters in the columns denote 
the relative number of examples present:—R, rare; RS, 
rather scarce; C, common; MC, moderately common; VC, 
very common. 


Name or Species, 


Nubecularia luvifuga, Dcfr. . . 

Biloculina ringens, Lain., ep. 

., deprcssa, d’Orb. 

Miliotii mi snninulum , Limit*, sp. 
vulgaris , d’Orb., sp. 
venvsta , Kar., sp. 
cuvicriana, d’Orb., sp. 
ferussacii , d’Orb., .sp. 

undosa , Kar., sp. 

oblonga, Montagu, sp. 
agglutinans, d’Orb., sp. 

Triloculina irigonu la,d'Orb. 

„ cuneuta , Kar. 

(biloculi no variety) 

., iriednnata , d’Orb. 

Spiroloculina grata , Terq. (feobly striated) 

,, tennis, Czjzck, .sp. 

Pentellina angularis, Howehiti, sp. ... 
Sigmoilina (Plnnhyinna ) nig maiden . Bi ady 
Cornuspira involvens , Reuss .. 

Peneroplis arietinus, Batscb. 

Haplophragmium latidorsatum , Bornemann, sp 
Textularia gibbosa , d’Orb. 

agglutinans , d’Orb. . 

,, var, ponectu , Brady 
gramen , d’Orb. 

triquetra , Miinst., sp. 

Tritaxio tricarinata , Reuss 
Bulimina elegantissirna , d’Orb. 

Clavulina paruiensis , d’Orb. 

Cassidulinu subglobosa , Brady 
Lagena hexagona, Will. 

„ marginata , W. and B., sp. 

„ distoma , P. and J. . 

Nodosaria soluta , Reuss, sp, 

„ costulata, Rouss . 

obliqua, Linn., sp. 

„ scalaru, Batscb., sp. 

j, (Olandulina) aegmlis , Rouss 

Marginulina cantata , Batsch, sp. 

Cristellaria cultrata, Montf., sp. 
gibha, d’Orb. 


Kruger 
Dam 1 

No. 4 Bore. 

Bora. 

*08 to 

»K)to 

318 to 

| 374 ft. 

MO ft. 

818 ft. 


.. 1 R 




... R 

...i | 


R 

R 

! \R* ! 

K 

MC 

RS 

..! o 1 


MO 


1 MC ; 


R 


...: rs , 

■««1 I 


i 

I R 

R 

:::i » ! 

... C 1 


R 

R 

R 

0 

R 

... »< : 




...! u ! 


i MC 


MO ; 

U 




sp 


RS i 


R 

» V 

R • KS 
R : R 
! U 
R 

R i RS 
i RS 


RS 

j 

R 



R 

t 


R 

mc : 

MO 

U 



RS 



R 


! R 


RS 

R i 


RS 

! R 1 

R 


; K j 

K 


l 

R 



R 



R 

RS 

li 



R 

R 


R 

K 

R 

R 


R 

R 
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Name of Si'koiks. 


Polymorphism ehgantissima, P. and J. 

,, communis , d’Orb. 

,, prohlema , d’Orb. 

,, gibba, d’Orb. 

„ reyim, B., P., and J. 

Pullcnia sphaeroides, d’Orb., sp. 

Discorbina turbo , d’Orb., sp. 

,, (?) tabernaculaHs, Brady 
Plunorbulina medilerranensis. d’Orb. 

„ larvataj P. and J. 

„ accrvalis , Brady . 

Trnncatulina haidingerii , d’Orb., tsp. 

„ lobatnla , W. and J., sp. 

,, wu filer st orfi, Sohw., sp. 

,, vngeriana , d’Orb., *»p. 

,, tenuimargo, Brady 

,, reticulata , Czjzek, sp. 

Anomalina grossenujosa, Guiub., sp. 

,, am monoides , lteuss, sp. . 

Pulcinulina oblonga , Will., sp. 

,, cUgans, d’Orb., sp. . . 

,, scabrirula, Chapman 

,, tumidu t Brady 

llotalia papillosa , var. compressiuscuta, 
,, schroetcriana , P. and J. 

,, sold anti , d’Orb. 

,, orbicularis , d’Oib. 

Gypxina globulus, Reu&g, sp. 

,, vesicuhtris , P. and J. 

Nonionina dcpressula , W. and J., sp. 

„ umbilicntvUi , Mon tag., sp. 

Polystomella macella , F. and M., sp. 

,, crispa, Linn., sp. 

,, craticubita , F. and M., sp 

verriculatu, Brady 
Amphistcgina lessonii , d’Orb. 

Operculina complanata , Defr., sp. 



Kruger 

No. 4 Bore. 


Dam 

Bore. 





f98to 

800 to 

818 to 



374 ft. 

300 ft.' 

318 ft. 

m ft. 


RS 


MC 





RS 

RS 

... 

R 


K 





K 

R 




R 





R 

R 


RS 





RS 
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Remarks on Some of the Species. 

Fcntellina anyularis, Ilowchin, sp.—The occurrence of 
this species in considerable numbers in No. 4 Bore is of some 
interest, as its only previous record is from the lower beds of 
Muddy Creek (Vic.), where the type specimen was obtained. 
The specimens, in the present instance, show the same defects 
by weathering of the final chambers as was seen in those 
obtained from the Muddy Creek material. It seems to' be 
absent from the Kruger Dam Bore. 

Discorbina (?) tabernacularisy Brady.—Two very small 
examples, obtained from the lower portion of No. 4 Bore, 
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have been referred, with some reservation, to this species. 
They have the form of a symmetrical cone, with the inferior 
surface depressed. The presence of only two examples, and 
these of very minute size, makes a definite determination 
somewhat difficult. 

Pulvimiliva xrabricvla , Chapman. This form was de¬ 
scribed by Mr, Chapman from the Batesford Limestone 
(Moorabool River, Vic.). The examples from Lilydale are 
more deeply pitted than the type, and are moderately , common 
in No. 4 bore. 

Ratal ia papHlosa y var. comptexxiuxniht , Brady.—Rotali- 
form shells with strongly-developed surface ornament occur, 
in both bores, and, in varying numbers, a.t all depths 
examined. They may be said to be of /?. papitlnm type, but 
comprise variations from that form in the direction of other 
species. The most prevalent features are those of R. papilfosa, 
var. compressiutculf ?, but some specimens show a close resem¬ 
blance to R. xchroeteriana, especially in No. 4 Bore, at 300 
feet to 318 feet horizon, hi the Kruger Dam Bore, and also 
in No. 4 Bore to some extent, strongly-built, examples occur 
which approximate to the R. cl nth rata , Brady, style of orna¬ 
ment, but with some differences. In this latter case the seg¬ 
ments of the inferior side are angulated, radially, as ridges, 
and are marked by a strong limbalion, while between the 
limbate ridges are numerous transverse ridges. Tn some 
specimens, again, one to three spines are developed on the 
peripheral margin, akin to those in R. ml car, d’Orb. The 
variations indicated above may be but varietal in their occur¬ 
rence, or fuller research may give them a specific value. 

Poly st amelia vtrrimlafa , Brady.—Two examples of this 
very distinct and interesting species were obtained from the 
lower portion of No. 4 Bore. It also occurred sparingly in 
the lower beds of Muddy Creek. 

Amphixtcyinu (cssonii, d'Orb. -This form is very 
abundant in the lower levels of No. 4 Bore, but. appears 
to be absent from the upper levels, as well aa from the Kruger 
Dam Bore. This restricted distribution, limiting an abundant 
form to one particular horizon, is somewhat remarkable, and 
may have some geological significance. The specimens attained 
fairly large size, but are not equal, in this respect, to the 
very large examples of this species which occur at Muddy 
Creek. Like those found in the last-named locality they have 
been altered to brown ocherous-pseudomorphs. 

The Foraminifera in the above list number about seventy- 
nine species, and, on the whole, exhibit a facies that shows! 
relationship with the Muddy Creek (Vic.) lower beds (Bal- 
combian), rather than with the Adelaide and Aldinga 
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(Janjukian) beds. This is especially seen in such species as 
Amphntegina lessonii and Pentcllina annularis, which are 

E resent in considerable numbers both in the Muddy Creek and 
dlyd&le material, as well as by Polystomella verricidata, in 
lesser numbers, none of which species has been recorded from 
the beds in the Adelaide district. Muddy Creek lies on the 
eastern side of the Murray Basin and Lilydale is situated 
almost on its extreme western limits, yet this agreement in the 
foraminiferal fauna of the two localities may indicate a strati- 
graphical co-ordination and similar geological horizon for 
the respective beds. 

The height of the Lilydale bores above sea-level has not 
been accurately determined, but Yunta, the nearest railway 
station, at a distance of forty-two miles, is 992 feet above the 
sea. Lilydale is probably a little lower than that. 

Organic Remains other than the Foraminifera. 
Poiufera: -- 

A few tri-radiate sponge spicules. 

Actinozoa:— 

Placotrochvs deltouf&wt, Duncan (small and worn speci¬ 
mens). 

Aniphihflirt xtriota, T. Woods (one weathered fragment). 
Polyzoa:— 

Numerous genera and species. 

Pelecypoda:— 

Cardivm , sp. (young). 

Cardita scabrosa , Tate (young). 

Luciva afjinh , Tate. 

Limopm inxolitsty Sow. 

Trigonia , sp. (broken fragments, including teeth). 
Scaphopoda:— 

Dentalivm mantelli, Zittel. (fragments). 

Gasteropoda:— 

Turritella aldingae, Tate. 

Erato minor, Tate. 

(?) DrUlia (several young examples). 

Opercula (calcareous, probably of Turbo). 

08TRACODA : — 

Not uncommon; several genera as well as species. 

Pisces:—• 

Ichthyolites in the form of small bones. 
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SOME NEW RECORDS OF FUNGI FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA* 

By T. G. B. Osborn, M.Sc., Professor of Botany, University 
of Adelaide. 

[ltead September 9, 1915.] 

The fungi of South Australia have hitherto been neglected 
as a field of study, as indeed have most of the cryptogams. In 
the present note some forty species are recorded, the occur¬ 
rence of which I cannot find in the literature, though many 
are common—a few exceedingly so. The majority have already 
been recorded from the other States, but five have not, so far 
as I am aware, boen recorded for Australia before. One of 
these occurred on a native plant in the field; the remainder 
are pathogenic fungi attacking various cultivated plants, that 
have no doubt been imported with the seed or by other means. 
Fortunately, none of them promises to be very serious, but 
the fact that they have been introduced serves to show how 
necessary are the Commonwealth regulations governing the 
importation of plants—regulations that have hitherto been 
successful in preventing the introduction of several of the 
more serious European and American diseases of cultivated 
plants. However, one of these new Australian records merits 
special mention. It is the fungus causing a wilt of tomato 
plants, that l have provisionally referred to Kntorrhiza 
(Srfnnzttj) solan i, Kant. fintnrrhizn sola fit was briefly 
described by F. Fautrey in the “Revue Mycologique” for 1896 
as causing a wilt of potato plants, but no further account lmv- 
ing appeared, Sorauer (“Haudbuch der Pflanzenkrankheiten,” 
3rd ed., vol. ii., p. 335) regards the results with scepticism. 
The symptoms described for the wilt of tomatoes and the 
occurrence and appearance of the spores agree closely with 
Fautroy's account of the potato disease, so that for the present 
I have referred the fungus to his species. 

“The Fungus Flora of Australia/ 7 by Dr. M C. Cooke, 
appeared in 1892, but three years later a somewhat more 
complete list was published by McAlpine. I have, there- 
fore, given references to the latter by number where possible, 
to render it easy to ascertain the range of a species in the 
other States. Where more recent works of reference upon 
special groups of Australian fungi have appeared these are 
also cited. 
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It is a pleasure to express my thanks to Mr. C. C. Brittle- 
bank, of Melbourne, who has helped me not a little by re¬ 
ferring to literature not available in South Australia and 
checking certain determinations by material in the herbarium 
of the Agricultural Department of Victoria. The Hcndersonia 
on Eleochari* was determined by him. 

Uromycet jusisporus , Cke. and Mass.—On living phyllodes 
of Acacia pycnantha , Benth. Burnside, May 9, 1914, iii. 
Belair, May 11, 1914, ii. and iii. M., 1450 0). Rusts, p. 94 

Uromyces microtidis , Cke.—On living leaf of Microtis 
porrifolia , R. Br. National Park, Belair, October 2, 1912, 
iii. M., 1454. Rusts, p. 88. The only Tecord given by 
Me Alpine is Bullahdelah, New South Wales. 

From yet* striata*, Soli rot.— On living leaves of Medicayo 
saliva, L. Fullarton, March, 1915 (C. E. Stephens), ii. and iii. 
Recorded for New South Wales, 2nd Report, Bur. Microbio- 
logy, Sydney, 1912. 

Uramyccs tricorynts , Me Alp.—On stems of Tricorync 
clatior , R. Br. Parakie, October 17, 1913, ii. and iii. Rusts, 
p. 87. 

Uromycladinm simpler, Me Alp.—On living phyllodes of 
Acacia pycnantha, Benth. Burnside, May 9, 1914, iii. 
Belair, May 11, 1914, iii. Rusts, p. 110. 

Pvccinia dampierat , Syd.—On living stems and leaves of 
Dam pit ra rosmnrini folia, Sold. Longwood, September 28, 
1914 (Miss A. H, Rennie), i. and iii. The aecidia were only 
found upon the leaves. Rusts, p. 146. 

Vaccinia rpilobii-ftfrat/oni (D.C.), Wint. On living stems 
and leaves of Epilobium glabcllam , Forst. Brighton sand 
dune9, February 28, 1914, i., ii., and iii. M., 1473. Rusts, 
p. 170. 

Vaccinia htdtracrat , McAlp.—On living leaves of Viola 
bftonicifolia , Sm. Burnside, May 9, 1914, ii. and iii. M., 
1466, as P . aegra, Grove. Rusts, p. 183. 

Puccinia h chant hi , Schw.—On living leaves and bracts of 
Urlianthn* ananas, L. Adelaide, fairly common, January- 
April, ii. and iii. M., 1476. Rusts, p. 158. 

Puccinia hypochoeridis, Oud.-~On living leaves of Hypo - 
chocris radicata , L. Morialta Falls Reserve, September 13, 
1913, ii. and iii. Rusts, p. 159. 

Puccinia juncophila , Cke. and Mass.—On living stems of 
Juncns , sp. Glenelg River, January, 1913, ii. and iii. M., 
1479. Rusts, p. 136. 

(0 M. 1450 refers to the number assigned to the species in the* 
4 ‘Systematic Arrangement of Australian Fungi,'* bv D. Me Alpine, 
Melbourne, 1895. 

(2) “The Rusts of Australia,” byD. McAlpine, Melbourne, 1906. 

M 
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Puccinia morrisoni, McAlp.—On living leaves of Pela - 
ijonium australe Jacq. Victor Harbour sand dunes, November 
5, 1913, ii. and iii. Henley Beach sand dunes, January, 1914, 

ii. and iii. Busts, p. 180. 

Puccinia poarum, Niels.—On living leaves of Poa annua, 

L. Adelaide, October 17,1913, ii. M., 1489. Rusts, p. 128. 

Puccinia tasmanica, Diet. -On living stems and leaves of 

Senicio vulgaris, L. Mitcham, October, 1912, i. and iii. Ade¬ 
laide, August, 1913, i. Rusts, p. 163. 

Puccinia tctragoniae , McAlp.—On living leaves of Tetra - 
gonia imptexicoma, Hook f. Granite Island, Victor Harbour, 
August 23, 1915, i. Rusts, p. 173. 

Puccinia thuemeni (Thuemen), McAlp.—On living leaves 
•of Apium graveolens, L. Mount Lofty, November 10, 1912, 

iii. M., 1468. Rusts, p. 168. 

Cintractia sorghi-vnlgaris (Tul.), Clint.—In the ovaries 
of Andropogon sorghum , Brot. Roeeworthy, February, 1915 
(C. F. Stephens). McAlpine, “Smuts of Australia. M 1910, 
p. 173. 

Entorrhiza (Schinzia) solani , Faut.—In the roofs and 
base of the stem of Lycopcrsicum tsculcnium, causing a wilt 
and final death of the infected plants. Fungus provisionally 
referred to the species. Crystal Brook, June, 1914. Entor¬ 
rhiza solani was described by E. Fautrey in the “Rev. Mycd.,'* 
1896, p. 11, as causing a new disease of potatoes. The account 
was brief, and since then no further investigation of the fungus 
has, so far as I am aware, been undertaken. It has not been 
recorded in Australia before, nor have I heard of its occur¬ 
rence in another part of the State. 

Taphrina aurca , Fries.—On living leaves of Populus 
pyramidedis , Salisb. Balhannah, October 30, 1913 (Geo. 
Quinn). I have not been able to trace the published record 
of Taphrina aurea in Australia. Mr. Brittlebank informs me 
the herbarium of the Department of Agriculture, Melbourne, 
has a specimen from South Australia, dated 1901, while he 
found it in 1883, but it does not appear in McAlpine*s list. It 
is not common in this State, but is found occasionally on trees 
in the gullies of the Mount Lofty Range. 

Spharrotheca pannasa, Lev.—On living leaves, stems, and 
flower-buds of Rosa, sp. Adelaide, common, May-October. 

M. , 1722. 

Erysiphe graminis , D.C.—Infesting the basal leaf sheaths 
of wheat plants. Adelaide, August, 1913. Caulfield, Octo¬ 
ber, 1913. M., 1724. 

Poronia punctata. Fries.—Decayed horse dung. The Her¬ 
mitage, October 9, 1912. M., 1599. 
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Sehrotinia lib er liana t Fuck.—On living leaves of lettuce, 
causing a "drop” disease. The sclerotia only were found. 
“Journal of Agriculture/’ vol. xvi., 1913, p. 1080. Sturt 
Creek, April, 1913 (C. H. Beaumont). This well-known 
European and American disease of cultivated lettuce plants 
has not, so far as I am aware, been recorded in Australia 
before. [(?) Report, Pathologist Dept, of Agric., Victoria (in 
the press).] 

Pseudopeziza med ica yin is (Lib.), Sacc.—On living leaves 
and stems otMedicago sativa , L. "Journal of Agriculture,” 
South Australia, vol. xvii., p. 294, 1913. Turretfield, Decem¬ 
ber 23, 1912. M., 1894. 

Peronospora schleideni , Ung.—On living plants of the 
cultivated onion, Allium eepa, L., causing a wilt. Longwood, 
July 24, 1915., per Horticultural Branch of Department of 
Agriculture, South Australia. M., 2202. 

• Rmpusa museae , Cohn.—On bodies of dead house-flies* 
Adelaide, May, 1916 (Miss A. H. Rennie). Torrensville, 
May, 1915 (Miss M. M. Poynton). M., 2203. 

Au'ochyta cortieoln , Me Alp.—On the bark of living navel 
orange tree, causing necrosis of the tissues. Buckland Park, 
June, 1915. McAlpine, “Fungus Diseases of Citrus Trees,” 
Melbourne, 1899, p. 110. 

Actinonema rosae , Fries.—On living leaves of Rosa y sp. 
The Hermitage, October 7, 1912. M., 2086. 

Uendtrsonia scerpicola , Cke. and Hark.—Living stems of 
KJeoehaTis sphacelata , R. Br.—Black Swamp, May 29, 1914. 

Septoria petroselini , Desm.—Causing dry spots to appear 
on the leaves of cultivated parsley, Carum pttroselinum , Bentk. 
and Hook, f. Mount Lofty, November, 1912. 

Septoria petro&elini, Desm., var. apii , Br. and Cav.— 
Causing the leaf-scorch disease of celery, Apium graviolens , L. 
On living stems, leaves, and fruits. "Journal of Agriculture,” 
South Australia, vol. xvi., p. 1, 1912. Mount Gambier, July, 

1912. Adelaide, July, 1913. Recorded for New South Wales, 
2nd Report, Bur. Microbiology, Sydney, 1912. 

Septoria ritbi , West.—Causing spots on the leaves of 
Rubus fruticosu *, L. The Hermitage, October 7, 1912. 

Septoria tritici , Desm.—Causing appearance of elongated! 
spots on the basal leaves of wheat plants. Probably widely 
distributed. Parafleld, October, 1912. Aldinga, September,. 

1913. M., 2100. 

Gloeosporium nervisequum , Fuck.—Causing brown spots, 
especially along the veins of living leaves of Platanus 
oriental%8 y L. Adelaide, October, 1912; common each year* 
Mount Lofty, November, 1912. “Jour. Agric./’ Victoria* 
vol. xii., p. 335, 1914. 
m2 
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Gloeosporitt/n tnezerti, Cke. and Mass.—Causing brown 
spots on the living leaves of Daphne mczereum, L. Adelaide, 
June, 1915. Not hitherto recorded in Australia. 

Colic to trichum Undent itthian am (Sacc, and Mag.), Schr.— 
Causing discoloured spots (anthracnose) of stems and leaves of 
living bro&dbean plants, Victa faha , L. Adelaide, July, 1915. 
M., 2133. 

Oospora scabies, Thax.—Present as a greyish evanescent 
mould upon some scabbed potatoes. “Journal of Agriculture,” 
South Australia, vol. xvi., p. 191. Gumeracha, November, 
1912, 1913. Blackwood, April, 1914. McAlpine, “Diseases 
of Potato Plants in Australia,” 1912. 

Ftnucfadinnt crinbotryae .—On living leaves, stems, and 
fruits of loquat, Eriobotrya japntuca, Lindl. Scott’s Creek, 
October, 1912. 

At ft maria solan! (E. and M.), Jones and Grant.—On 
living leaves of potato; general. McAlpine, “Potato Diseases.” 
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‘The Lepidoptera of broken hill, new South Wales. 

Part i. 

By Oswald B. Lower, F.Z.S., F.E.S., etc. 

[Head October 14, 1915.] 

The Broken Hill district is a dry belt of country situated 
about 334 miles from Adelaide, the nearest coastal port being 
Port Pirie, about 250 miles distant. The rainfall has an 
average of about 8 inches. The surface of the district con¬ 
sists of low ranges of hills, with intervening sandy alluvial 
plains, the rocks exposed being largely composed of an ancient 
system of limestone and boulder beds, and although the dis¬ 
trict has been characterized as a desert, the appellation is a 
misnomer, as during a good rainy season the herbage flourishes 
to an astonishing degree of prolific activity. 

The flora is largely composed' of representatives of the 
Crucifcrae (Blennodia , etc.), Malvaceae (Lavatera, Com* 
phrena, etc.), Myaporinae ( Eremophila ), Sapindaceae 
(Dodonoea), Salsotaceae (Kochia, Dassia), Gompositae (Heli- 
chrysum), Leyiunirwsae (Cassia, Acacia), Myrtaceae, the 
mulga (Acacia annua), and gum, Eucalyptus rostrata , being 
predominant in the area under notice, whilst the generic 
names in parentheses indicate those more commonly met with. 

The climate during the summer period, i.e., November to 
February, is rather trying, but the remainder of the year is 
mild and bracing, the mean temperature being, according to 
J. B. Jacquet, about 65’5° F. 

The insect fauna is tolerably well represented; amongst 
the Neuroptera, Orthoptera, and Myrmelionidae I have 
secured several novelties. The Coleoptera are mostly repre¬ 
sented by members of the Carabidae , Tcnebrionidac , Dupres* 
tidac , Curculionidat, and Scanthaeidae . The Lepidoptera 
of the district is particularly interesting, affording, as it does, 
an insight into the peculiar, and in many instances probably 
locally endemic, species of this hitherto unexplored region. 
It has produced some startling discoveries, not only in the 
large percentage of new species, but in the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of others well known. A large proportion of the 
species herein enumerated are to the best of my knowledge 
-endemic of the district, and the number of new genera and 
species adduce an important aspect as to what the inland 
portion of the continent may be expected to yield during 
the course of further search. One noticeable characteristic 
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is the entire absence of the Hesperuular , the absence of 
Claditnn no doubt being responsible for such. Another 
notable peculiarity is the large number of single stragglers, 
which I secured from time to time; nearly all the world-wide 
species have been taken here, introduced no doubt through' 
agency of merchandise which finds its way here from every 
portion of the globe. Especially is this applicable to 
Deilephiht euphorbiac, a living specimen which Mr. J. Fairhead 
secured in the mail-room of our local post office. The prin¬ 
cipal area from which the collection has been made does not 
extend beyond five miles of the town itself, and doubtleBa 
many more interesting species remain yet to be discovered, 
especially along the river district. 

In forming the collection I encountered at once the 
difficulty of having no scrub or undergrowth within fifty 
miles of the town, and the continuous devastation of the 
remaining scrub and low herbage by grazing, etc., and the 
removal of street trees—mostly Eucalypti —have added to the 
difficulties of collecting. A large proportion of those enumer¬ 
ated were taken at light, but the advent of the electric street 
lights, with the lamps fully 15 to 20 feet from the ground, 
have not made the acquisition of specimens any easier. The 
result of my labours, however, has been more than com¬ 
pensated by the discovery of so many new forms. 1 think 
I can claim the unique distinction of having compiled the 
first authentic list of species distributed in Central Australia, 
and although I have the advantage of my critics by being oil 
the spot, I sincerely trust that those who in due course add 
to the catalogue will find nothing to cavil at in its'eontents, 
but prove its utility to be of such importance as to justify 
its publication. The types of the new species are in my 
collection 

Family AMATTDAE. 

The name Amato , Fab., having priority over Synlomis , 
Ochs , the name of the family is ’altered accordingly. The 
three undermentioned species of the family are only/ 
stragglers. 

1. Amata xanthosoma, Turn. 

Two specimens near Tibooburra, in January. 

2. Amata clementsi, Hmpsn. 

One abraded specimen at light, in February. 

3. Amata magistri, Turn. 

Four specimens, in January. 
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Family ARCT1ADAE. 

Subfamily NOLINAE. 

4. Celama albalis, Wlk. 
Four specimens, in October. 


5. Roeselia lugens, Wlk. 

Taken occasionally during September and March, at 
.light. 


6. Zia tactaljs, Wlk. 
Three specimens, in August. 


7. CtENOSIA 1NFUSCATA, Low. 

Two specimens, in April. 

8. S COL I ACM A BI COLOR, Bdv. 

One specimen from Wilcannia, without date. 


9. Ilema replana, Lewin. 

One specimen, in March. 

10. H ALONE SEJUNCTA, Feld. 
Taken occasionally in October and November. 

11. 11 ALONE SINUATA, Wllgrn. 

Not uncommon in July and August. 

12. Caprimima procrena, Meyr. 
Four specimens, in November. 


13. POLIODULE XANTHODELTA, Low. 

Generally common in September, October, and Novem¬ 
ber. I have not yet succeeded in discovering the female, 
which is probably apterous. The generic name is misprinted 
.Poliodula in Hampson’s Catalogue. 

14. Xanthodule ombrophanes, Meyr. 

Rather common in September and October. I also take 
the form inquinala, Lucas, and have received it commonly 
.from Wompah, on the Queensland border. 

15. Xanthodule semiochrea, Butl. 

Two specimens, in November. 
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16. Asura LYDIA, Don. 

Five specimens, taken at Tarrawingee in March and April. 
The specimens are dwarfed, with the medial black band of‘ 
hindwings absent. 

17. Thallarcha albicollis, Feld. 

Taken occasionally, at light, during November. 

18. Thallarcha sparsana, Wlk. 

Not uncommon, at light, dicing September and October. 
The specimens taken here are larger than those from Queens¬ 
land, and with the hindwings more orange. 

19. Thallarcha jocularis, Rosenst. 

Three specimens, at light, in March. 

20. Thallarcha rhaptophora, n. sp. 

a, 22 mm. Head and palpi yellow. Thorax fuscous* 
patagia pale-yellow. Antennae fuscous. Legs fuscous, pos¬ 
terior pair pale-yellow. Abdomen pale-yellow, somewhat 
infuscated beneath in middle. Forewings elongate-triangular, 
costa hardly arched, termen obliquely rounded; white, with 
blackish markings; a small spot at base of wing; a 
narrow outwardly oblique dentate fascia, from costa at one- 
eixtli to fold; a round spot just above dorsum at one-fifth; 
a double dentate fine line from before middle of costa to 
middle of dorsum, followed on its posterior edge by an inter¬ 
rupted narrow dentate shade, most prominent on costa; a 
twice outwardly sinuate, somewhat dot-like line, from costa 
at about four-fifths to dorsum before anal angle, more or less 
interrupted on lower third; an elongate mark above middle, 
between dot-like line and shade, indented on posterior edge; 
a rather thick shade, from costa near apex, where it is dilated, 
to anal angle, twice excurved at and above middle, both 
anteriorly and posteriorly, and sometimes interrupted above 
anal angle; a row of round dots along termen; cilia dark- 
fuscous, with an ochreous tooth above middle and anal angle. 
Hindwings yellow; an elongate fuscous discal spot, above and 
beyond middle; a moderate fuscous apical patch extending to 
middle of termen, thence continued as a fine line to near anal 
angle; cilia pale-yellow. 

Between isophrat/ma, Meyr, and jocularis, Rosenst. 

Two specimens, taken in November. 

21. Thallarcha catasticta, n. sp. 

<$, 18 mm. Head white. Palpi fuscous, internally 
whitish at base. Thorax fuscous, patagia white. Antennae 
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fuscous. Legs fuscous, posterior pair ochreous-yellow. 
Abdomen yellowish-orange, deeper orange beneath. Fore¬ 
wings very elongate triangular, costa hardly arched, termen 
obliquely rounded; white, with fuscous markings; a small 
spot at base of wing; three more or less confluent spots, 
forming a narrow outwardly oblique band, from costa at 
about one-fifth to middle of wing; a small spot just above 
dorsum, and anterior to termination of band; a narrow 
dentate fascia from middle of costa to middle of dorsum, 
sharply sinuate inwards above middle; a twice outwardly 
-sinuate narrow line from five-sixths of costa to just before 
anal angle, becoming interrupted and dot-like on lower third; 
an elongate discal spot above middle, between median and last 
line, but nearer the latter; a short oblique dash from costa 
near apex, nearly reaching first sinuation of last line; a row 
of hind-marginal dots; cilia pale-yellow. Hindwings very 
pale-yellow; a fuscous elongate discal spot above and beyond 
middle; a pale-fuscous apical patch, obscurely continued along 
termen to middle; cilia pale-yellow. 

One specimen, in November. I have seen a specimen 
from Birchip, Victoria. 

22. Castuj.o oratiosa, Wlk. 

Three specimens, in October; these appear to fluctuate 
between r/ratiosa, Wlk., and zonophnunt , Meyr., the median 
band of forewings being nearly filled in with fuscous, and 
the post-medial band as broad as in zonophane*. Perhaps a 
further series may indicate a new species. 

23. Castulo labta, Wlk. 

A single specimen, of the form mnthomeins , Low., taken 
m November; the bands of forewings are much broader than 
the type, and strikingly approach shephrrdt , Newm. 


Subfamily AltCTTANAE. 

24. Arpicks clatignyi, Le-Guill. 
Taken occasionally, in November, 

25. Crf.mnophora angasi, Wlk. 
Not uncommon in the spring and in March. 

26. Utetheisa pulchella, Linn. 
Common from September to April. 
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Subfamily AGARISTJDAE. 

27. Cruria donovani, Bdv. 

1 have a single .battered specimen, taken at Balaclava,, 
near Broken Hill, in January. As some species of this group 
are said to feed on Loranthns , and as this plant is abundant 
here, it is curious that the family is not more freely repre¬ 
sented. 

NOCTUINA. 

This group is well represented here, and I possess several 
species which are probably new, but not in a fit condition for 
description. The genera Omphalftt* and Ariathisa are most, 
abundant, but nearly every family is represented. 

Subfamily AGROTINAE. 

28. Neocleptria pvnctifeka, Wlk. 

Tolerably common in October and November. 

29. Ohloridea obsoi.eta, Fab. 

Common from August to December, also in April. This, 
species has stood for years as armifjera , Hub. 

30. Meliceptria mesoleuca, Low. 

Five specimens, in March. 

31. Meliceptria pallida, Butl. 

Two specimens, in March. 

32. Buciaria bipartita, Wlk. 

Three specimens, March and April. 

33. Euxoa radians, Gn. 

Very common in August to November, and again from 
March to May. 

Euxoa infusa, Bdv. 

Not uncommon in September and October. 

«* 

35. Euxoa porphyricollis, Gn. 

Taken occasionally in March. 

36. Euxoa reclusa, Wlk. 

Taken at rare intervals, in March. 

37. Agrotis compta, Wlk. 

Several specimens, September and October. 
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3S. Agrotis spina, Gn. 

Several specimens, September and October. 

39. Proteuxoa mniodes, Low. 

A rare species, two specimens in November. 

40. Pkopatria mundoides, Low. 
Rather common from September to November. 

41. Ectopatria aspf.ra, Wlk. 

Taken occasionally in October. 

42. Pol i a consanguis, Gn. 

Not uncommon in October. 

*13. Persectania ewingii, Westw. 
Taken occasionally in October. 

44. Dasygaster eutherma, Low. 
Five specimens, in March. 

45. Cikphik uda, Gn. 

Two specimens, in March. 

46. Ciupnis leucosta. Low. 

One abraded specimen, in May. 

47. Cirphis loreyi, Pup. 

Not uncommon in March and April. 

48. Cirphtr ctliata, Wlk. 

Two specimens, in October. 

19 ClRPITIS UN 1 Pt’NC'TA, HuW. 
Tolerably common in April and May. 

Subfamily CUCULL1ANAE. 

50. Eumichthis sepultrix, Gn. 

Five specimens, in October. 

51. Eumichthis saliaris, Gn. 
Rather uncommon, in October. 

52. Peripyra sanguinipuncjta, Gn, 
One specimen, in October. 
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53. COSMODES ELEGANS, Doll. 

Not uncommon during September and October. 

54. SrODorTEHA mauritia, Bdv. 

Four specimens, in October. 

55. Laphygma exempta, Wlk. 

Two specimens, in November. 

56. Laphygma exioua, Hub 

Very common, especially at light, August to November. 

57. Prometopus horologa, Meyr. 

Tolerably common in March. 

58. Eremochroa macropa, Low. 

Not uncommon in March and April, the male pre¬ 
ponderating. 

59. Eremochroa paradesma, Low. 

Several specimens, in May. 

60. Eremochroa alphitias, Meyr. 

Several specimens, in April. 

61. Eremochroa thekmidora, if in pan. 

A scarce species, two specimens in September. 

62. Micropia rhodocentra, Low. 

A scarce species, two specimens in April. 

63. Omphaletis florescens, Wlk. 

An abundant species, September to November and 
March. 

64. Omphaletis exunpans, On. 

One specimen, in May. 

65. Omphaletis heliosema, Low. 

Very common in September, October, and March. 

66. Omphaletis nuna, Gn. 

Rather common in March and April. 

67. Omphaletis melodora, Low. 

Common during October and November, and again in 
April. 
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68. Omphalktis metanbuba, Low. 

Not uncommon in March and April. 

69. Omphaletis sarcomorpha, Low. 

A scarce species; two specimens, in April. 

70. Omphalktis petrodora, Low. 

Two specimens, in March. 

71. Omphaletis( ?) acontoura, n. sp. 

9, 30 mm. Head, palpi, antennae, and thorax smoky- 
brown, palpi dull-ochreous beneath, abdomen rather dark- 
fuscous. Legs fuscous, mixed with whitish. Forewinga 
elongate-triangular, tenneu gently rounded; smoky-brown, 
with black markings; a thick streak along submedian fold, 
from near base to before middle, posteriorly attenuated; a 
thick similar streak in middle of cell throughout; a row of 
black dots along termen; cilia smoky-brown. Hindwinga 
with termen rounded, faintly waved; light-fusoous; cilia grey, 
with a fuscous sub-basal line. 

In the absence of the male, the generic location is un¬ 
certain. 

One specimen, in October, at light. 

72. Omphaletis spodochroa, n. sp. 

d , 9 ; 24, 28 mm. Head and antennae fuscous, face 
whitish-ochreous. Palpi ochreous-whitish, second joint infus- 
cated laterally. Thorax ashy-grey-whitish, anteriorly with a 
narrow fuscous band, collar rufous. Abdomen greyiBh- 
ochreous. Legs greyish-white, tarsi fuscous, banded with 
ochreous. Forewings elongate-triangular, termen gently 
rounded; ashy-grey-whitish; all lines obsolete; orbicular 
small, reddish-ochreous; reniform white, moderate, edged on 
either side with reddish-ferruginous, and with a small blackish 
shade on lower lobe; an obscure reddish sub-basal median 
spot; three equidistant black dots on costa, first close to base, 
from which emerge faint indications of sub-basal line, second 
at one-quarter; third at about middle; faint indications of a 
waved fuscous subterminal line; a row of fuscous-ferruginous 
dots along termen; cilia dark-fuscous; terminal half greyish- 
ochreous. 

Near sarcomorpha , Low. 

Seven specimens, in March. 

73. Ariathi8a coelenopteba, n. sp. 

d f 9 y 34 mm. Head and thorax blackish, slightly 
irrorated with whitish. Palpi ochreous-whitish, base of second 
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and upper edge of terminal joint black. Antennae fuscous. 
Abdomen grey, beneath infuscated. Legs fuscous, banded 
with ochreous-white. Forewings elongate-triangular, termen 
rounded, faintly waved; dark-fuscous, mixed with black, and 
sparsely irrorated with whitish; sub-basal line black, hardly 
traceable; antemedial line waved, black, double, from costa 
at one-quarter to dorsum at one-third; orbicular white; 
reniform large, pale-yellow, with an irregular blackish patch 
in lower lobe; postmedian line dentate, becoming double on 
lower half; subterminal line waved, ochreous; space between 
postmedian and subterminal very dark-fuscous, with veins 
outlined in black on space; six or seven oehreous-white costal 
dots, first at commencement of antemedial line, last on middle 
of dark-fuscous groundcolour, one above reniform largest; a 
waved black line alon^ termen, preceded by a row of ochreous 
interneural spots; cilia fuscous, basal half ochreous, with a 
row of black median spots at extremities of veins. Hindwings 
with termen rounded, faintly waved; white, becoming infus¬ 
cated on apical third; a fuscous discal lunule; a fuscous waved 
line along termen ; cilia white, mixed with fuscous at apex. 

Nearest cornuta , Low. 

Five specimens, in March; also from Pinnaroo, South 
Australia. 

74. Akiathtsa endesma, Low. 

Several specimens, November and April. 

75. Ariathisa cornuta, Low. 

One specimen, in March. 

76. Ariathisa eitchroa, Low. 

Four specimens, in March. 

77. Ariathisa angasi, Feld. 

Five specimens, in April. 

78. Ariathisa tortisjgna, Wlk. 

Three specimens, in March and April. 

79. Ariathisa chrysospila, Low. 

Not uncommon in March and April. 

80. Ariathisa paragypsa, Low. 

Two specimens, in April. 

81, Ariathisa gypsina, Low. 

Fourteen specimens, in March and April. 
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82. Ariathisa paratorna, Low. 

Not uncommon in March. 

83. Ariatiiisa etoniana, Low. 

Taken occasionally in March. 

84. Ariathisa hydraecioides, Gn. 

Nineteen specimens, in March and April. 

85. Ariathisa microspila, Low. 

Rather common during April and May. 

86. Ariathisa atmoscopa, Low. 

A rare species; three specimens, in April. 

87. Ariathisa confinis, Wlk. 

Not uncommon in March. 

88. Ariathisa capularis, Gn. 

Rather a scarce species, taken in March. 

89. Ariathisa atra, Gn. 

Five specimens, in March. 

90. Ariathisa microdes, Low. 

A winter species, rather common from April to July. 

91. Ariathisa heterogama, Low. 

iSVf patj&StJ/. 

92. Ariathisa monochroa, Low. 

Two poor specimens, in May. 

93. Ariathisa auet.phodes, Low. 

Taken occasionally in April. 

94. Ariathtsa interferens, Wlk. 

One imperfect specimen, in March. 

95. Ariathisa feexirena, Wlk. 

Two specimens, in October. 

96. Hypoperigea tonsa, Gn. 

One specimen, in March, somewhat worn. 

97, Proxenus tenuis, Butl. 

Common during September and November. 
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98. Phragmatiphila truncata, Wlk. 

A single specimen, taken in March. 

99. Chasmina pulchra, Wlk. 

A single specimen, in October. 

Subfamily EHASTR1ANAE. 

100. Eublemma anachoresis, Wllgrn. 

Two specimens, in October. 

101. Eublemma cochylioides, On. 

Not uncommon in September. 

102. Eublemma rivula, Moore. 

•Common from August to November. 

103. Eublemma dubia, Butl. 

Common at light, in October. 

104. Eustrotia amorpha, Butl. 

Three specimens, in October. 

105. Eustrotia ritsemae, Snell. 

Two specimens (worn), in October. 

106. Eulocastra eurynipha, Turn. 
Tolerably common during October and November. 

107. Tarache nivi pict a, Butl. 

Four specimens, in October. 

108. Tarache hieroglvphica, Low. 

Rather common in October and November. 

• 

109. Tarache clerana, Low. 

Several specimens, in October. 

Subfamily EUTELIANAK. 

110 . Pataeta carbo, Gn. 

A single specimen, in March. 


111. Pataeta conspicienda, Wlk. 

Taken at rare intervals during March and April, 
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Subfamily AOONTIANAE, 

112. Earias huegeli, Rogenh. 

Fourteen specimens, March to May. 

113. Earias parallela, Lucas. 

One of the commonest species in September and October, 
and again in March. 

114. Earias ochrofhylea, Turn. 

Also very common during September, October, and 
November, and again in March and April. 

115. Armactica conchidia, Butl. 

Taken occasionally in February and March. The sexes 
are somewhat dissimilar. 

Subfamily OATOCAL1NAE. 

116. Niguza habroscopa, u. sp. 

6 , 42 mm. Head, palpi, antennae, and thorax smoky- 
brown, thorax with an anterior snow-white band. Abdomen 
reddish-orange, with blackish segmental bands on basal half 
and with blackish lateral tufts; beneath ochreous with whitish 
segmental bands. Legs dark-fuscous, middle and posterior 
tarsi spotted with ochreous. Forewings elongate-triangular, 
termen rounded, slightly waved; smoky-brown with snow- 
white markings; two orange basal spots, on costa and sub¬ 
median fold; a moderately broad transverse fascia, from costa 
-at one-fifth to dorsum at about one-quarter, curved obliquely 
outwards on upper third, and below middle, and with a 
rounded projection outwards in middle, which contains an 
elongate streak of groundcolour; a similar fascia, from costa 
at five-sixths to dorsum before anal angle, curved obliquely 
outwards on upper third, thence obliquely inwards to ter¬ 
mination, from the anterior edge of the fascia spring two 
snow-white circular lines encircling the large discoidal ocellus, 
which is metallic-purple, surrounded completely with lines of 
orange and black respectively, and containing a fine streak 
of orange from posterior edge above middle; beyond the 
second transverse fascia is a narrow metallic-purple somewhat 
interrupted line throughout; this is followed by a parallel 
series of orange triangular moderate spots, upper three becom¬ 
ing ferruginous, this is again followed by a parallel series 
of moderately large snow-white triangular spote, their apices 
directed inwards; a fine waved fuscous subterminal line, 
followed by a thick parallel shade of grey-whitish through¬ 
out, except at tornus, where it is white; a fuscous waved line 
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along termen; cilia light-fuscous. Hindwings with ter men 
rounded; snow-white; a large, somewhat quadrate discal spot; 
subterminal metallic line and orange and white triangular 
spots as in forewings, but the orange spots are the largest, 
and white small, being the reverse of those on forewings; 
submarginal and line along termen as in forewings; cilia aa 
in forewings. 

Allied to tmisofframma, Low., but apart from the larger 
size, two transverse oblique fasciae, besides other details, are 
sufficient to ensure its distinctiveness. It is a very beautiful 
and striking insect. 

One specimen, at light, in March. 

117. Niguza anisogramma, Low. 

Two specimens, at light, in November. 

118. Grammodes ocellata, Tepp. 

Taken occasionally in March and April, usually at light. 
The specimens are much larger than those taken at Adelaide. 

119. Grammodes oculicola. Walk. 

Five specimens, taken in April. 

120. Grammodes put.cherrima, Lucas. 

Taken occasionally in March. 

121, Mocis ALTERNA, Wlk. 

Taken at rare intervals during November and December. 

122. Donuca spectabtlts, Wlk. 

Taken occasionally, at rest on Eucalyptus trunks, in 
March and October. 

123. Anua parcemacula, Lucas. 

Two specimens, in March, beaten from Eucalyptus. 

124. Anua tirhaca, Cram. 

I have bred this species (the var. stparans. Walk., xiv., 
1357) from a larva feeding on “pepper tree” (Schinus moth), 
and as that tree is superabundant here, the insect may possibly 
in due course become common. I have also taken two speci¬ 
mens in March, at which period the imago emerged. 

125. Achaea janata, Linn. 

Four specimens, taken between October and March, all 
probably belonging to the var. argilla , Swin, I have also« 
received two specimens of the same type from Alice Springe, 
Central South Australia. The insect has been known for many 
years as melicerta , Dru., but the Linnean name has priority. 
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Subfamily PHYT0METR1NAE. 

126. Phytometra chalcytes, Esp. 

Taken occasionally in October and November. 

127. Phytometka argentifera, Qn. 

Common in August and November, and again in March. 

128. Phytometka subsidens, Wlk. 

Three specimens, in March. 

Subfamily NOCTITTNAE. 

129. POLYDESMA SUBMURINA, Wlk. 

Taken occasionally at light during October and November. 

130. POLYDESMA LAWSON1, Feld. 

Very common in October and November. 

131. POLYDESMA IGNEIPICTA, Low. 

Not uncommon in February and March. 

132. Poi.YDE.SMA AOI.OSSOIDES, Oil. 

Rather scarce. Taken during March. It is generally 
larger and paler than the preceding species, but otherwise 
very closely allied. 

133. Dasypodia sEi.ENorHORA, Gn. 

Not uncommon, generally taken in the house, preferring 
shady spots, in November and March. 

134. Tathorhyncus exsiccata, Led. 

Common in November, March, and April. 

135. Sandava xylistis, Swin. 

Not uncommon during March. 

136. Calathusa ischnodes, Turn. 

Fairly common at light, March to May. Turner describes 
the hindwings as “fuscous, towards base suffused with 
whitish”; this is probably correct. Hampson (Cat. Lep. 
Phal., xi., p. 380, pi. elxxxiv., fig. 12) describes them as 
“pale purplish-red,” whilst his figure (which is indifferent) 
shows them clear ochreous. 

137. Calathusa hemiscia, n. sp. 

9 , 28 mm. Head blackish. Palpi and antennae fuscous. 
Thorax fuscous, thickly irrorated with white, patagia white. 
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Abdomen ochreous-fuscous. Legs fuscous, posterior pair 
mixed with grey-whitish. Forewings elongate, oosta~ gently 
arched, termen obliquely rounded; ashy-grey-whitish, upper 
half of wing throughout blackish, separation rather sharply 
defined; antemedian line hardly traceable; orbicular and reni- 
form not traceable; postmedian line perceptible from below 
lower edge of to dorsum, with a rounded projection to eub- 
median fold, thence oblique; subterminal line fuscous, very 
faint, only perceptible on veins; a row of interneural black 
spots along termen, sometimes obsolete; cilia greyish-fuscoua, 
cnequered with dark-fuscous. Hindwings with termen faintly 
sinuate, fuscous, becoming ochreous on basal two-thirds; cilia 
grey-whitish, with a fuscous median line. 

Closely allied to itch nodes, Turn., but apparently distinct. 

One specimen, in March; also from near Dalby,. 
Queensland. 

138. Calathusa thermosticha, n. sp. 

cT, $ ; 26, 30 mm. Head, palpi, antenna, and thorax 
cinerous-grey. Abdomen greyish-ochreous, whitish beneath. 
Legs cinerous-grey, posterior pair whitish. Forewings shaped 
as in hemiscia; cinerous-greya strongly-marked black longi¬ 
tudinal streak above middle of wing, from base to termen; 
all veins neatly outlined with black; all other markings 
obsolete, with the exception of three or four suffused black 
interneural dots along lower half of termen; cilia cinerous- 
grey, with black streaks at extremities of veins. Hindwings 
with termen slightly sinuate ; greyish-ochreous in male, dull- 
ochreous in female; both with a moderately broad fuscoue 
apical patch, continued along termen to beyond middle; cilia 
grey-whitish in male, ochreous in female. 

Two specimens, in March and April; also from Semaphore 
and Pinnaroo, South Australia. 

139. Calathusa aethalistis, n. sp. 

$, 28 mm. Head, palpi, antenna, and thorax smpky- 
fuscous. Abdomen dull ochreous-fuscous. Legs cinerous- 
grey, posterior coxae ochreous tinged. Forewings shaped as 
in hemiscia , but termen less rounded; smokjr-fuscous; an 
obscure somewhat darker median shade, anterior edge from 
beyond one-quarter costa to one-third dorsum; posterior edge 
from beyond middle of costa to middle of dorsum, with a 
strongly-rounded projection in middle, on which are four or 
five raised tufts of fusoous scales; faint indications of a few 
fuscous spots along termen; cilia light-fuscous. Hindwing* 
with termen faintly sinuate above middle; dull-ochreoui. 
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mixed with light fuscous on terminal half; cilia greyish- 
ochreous. Forewings beneath light-fuscous, hindwings clear 
yellow. 

One specimen, in April, at light. 

140. Prorocopts melanochorda, Meyr. 

Two specimens, in May; also from Derby, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, and Duaringa, Queensland. The lnndwings of the 
Derby specimen are much whiter than those from Broken Hill 
and Duaringa. 

141. Prorocopis hypoxantha, Low. 

Two specimens, in December. 

142. Prorocopis euxantha, Low. 

Three specimens, in January and March; also from 
Birehip, Victoria, and Brisbane, Queensland. I also possess, 
a specimen from Northampton, Western Australia, which 
may probably be this species, but is too poor for identification. 

143. Prorocopis stenota, Low. 

Three specimens, in October. 

144. Prorocopis adelopis, Low. 

Four specimens, in October; also from Derby, Western 
Australia. In this specimen the hind wings are nearly white, 
and markings of fore wings obscure. 

145. Prorocopis leucocrossa, Low. 

One specimen (type), in October. 

146. Prorocopis symmopa, n. sp. 

9, 25-28 mm. Head, palpi, antennae, and thorax 
ashy-grey-fuscous. Abdomen ochreous-fuscous, legs ochreous- 
white, tibiae and tarsi infuscated. Forewings elongate, 
costa rather strongly arched, termen rounded, hardly 
waved; cinerous-grey, thickly irrorated with fuscous 
and dark-fuscous; markings narrow, black; sub-basal 
line curved outwards, reaching submedian fold; ante- 
median line dentate, with a shorj acute projection outwards 
below costa; postmedian line with a moderately outward* 
curved projection above middle, slightly indented in centre, 
gently curved inwards to dorsum; subterminal line crenulate, 
indented above and below middle, and preceded by ite own 
width by a dull-whitish shade; a row of small black dots, 
well before termen; a fine waved black line along termen; 
cilia ashy-grey fuscous. Hindwings with termen hardly 
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waved; dull-ochreous, finely irrorated with fuscous on terminal 
half; cilia greyish-ochreous. 

Allied to preceding species, but lines are arranged 
•differently. 

One specimen, in March; also from near Duaringa, 
•Queensland. 

147. Phoconis eulopha, Low. 

Proconix eulopha , Low., ante , 1903, p. 44. 

Two specimens, in May. 

Additional Noctnina. 

148. Perigea confundens, Wlk. 

Taken occasionally at light, March to May. 

149. Ariathisa confinis, Wlk. 

Several specimens, in August, September, and October. 

150. Ariathisa adelopa, Low. 

Ariathisa adelopa y Hmps., Cat. Lep. Phal., viii., p. 407, pi. 
-cxxxii., fig. 23 Q909). 

c 5 , 42 mm. Head and thorax greyish-fuscous, palpi and 
antennae reddish-fuscous. Abdomen greyish-fuscous. Legs 
ochreous, mixed with fuscous, tarsi banded with black. Fore¬ 
wings elongate, costa hardly arched, termen obliquely 
rounded; greyish-fuscous, thickly and minutely irrorated 
with black, terminal area somewhat darker ; sub-basal line 
indistinct, only visible on costa as a black dot, antemedial 
line obscure, blackish, oblique, waved, angled outwards at 
submedian fold; reniform lunular, blackish, with a rufous 
lunule on its anterior edge, placed on indistinct waved median 
line, which is oblique from costa to lower angle of cell; post¬ 
median line obscure, waved, outwardly bent below costa, twice 
incurved on lower half; subterminal obscure, slightly angled 
outwards at vein seven; a terminal series of indistinct striae; 
cilia dark-fuscous. Hindwings with termen rounded; dark- 
fuscous; underside grey, costal area irrorated with black ; a 
small fuscous lunular mark in disc; terminal area blackish, 
becoming deeper towards apex; cilia fuscous. Abdomen with 
largo exsertible lateral tufts. 

Gisborne, Victoria, one specimen ([?] March). 

151. Ariathisa heterogama, Low. 

Ariathisa heterogama , Hmps., Cafc. Lep. Phal., viii., p. 404, 
pi. cxxxii., fig. 17 (19U9). 

d > $ ; 34, 38 mm. Head and thorax whitish, irrorated 
with reddish-fuscous, palpi dark-fuscous at base, tegulae with 
4he basal half blackish. Abdomen and legs ochreous-white, 
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abdomen whitish beneath; tarsi with blackish rings. Fore- 
wings elongate, costa hardly arched; termen rounded, 
oblique; reddish-ochreous, irrorated with fuscous and dark- 
fuscous; sub-basal line only represented as black striae from 
costa and cell; antemedian line black, oblique, undulated; 
orbicular an obscure minute reddish spot; reniform small, 
lunulate, edged with brownish on inner side; median line 
obscure, oblique, from costa to median nervure, thence 
sinuous; postmedian line obscure, blackish, bent outwards 
beneath costa, thence dentate, incurved below vein four and 
angled outwards on submedian fold ; some pale points beyond 
it on costa; subterminal line obscure, anteriorly suffused with 
dark-fuscous; sinuate outwards on vein seven, thence dentate, 
oblique; a series of black points along termen; cilia greyish- 
fuscous, with a pale line at base. Hindwings white, some¬ 
what infuscated on veins and towards apex; cilia grey-whitish. 

The female has the head, thorax, and forewings more 
whitish, and hindwings paler. 

Rather common during March, April, and May. 

GEOMETRINA. 

This group is tolerably well represented in the district, 
the Selidosemidat' being most numerous. The Ifydriomenidae 
are disappointing, being less than a score; and as the genus 
Hydriomrna embraces probably 200 species in Australia, it 
is improbable that this district will materially add to the 
number. As will be seen the other families of the group, 
with the exception of the Sterrhidar, have representativee, 
but to no great extent. 

Subfamily HYDRTOMENINAE. 

152. Pasiphila filata, Gn. 

Taken occasionally in October and November. 

153. PHKISyOGONUS L AT I COST ATU 8 , Wlk. 

Rather common during August, October, and November^ 

154. Asthena pulchraria, Dbld. 

Three specimens, in February and May, at light. 

155. Hydriomena mecynata, Gn. 

Very scarce here, three specimens in December. 

156. Hydriomena uncinata, Gn. 

Taken occasionally in October and December. 
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157. Hydbiomena subochraria, Dbld. 

Not uncommon, January to March. 

158. Hydbiomena cryeropa, Meyr. 

Not uncommon in certain localities in October. 

159. Hydbiomena actinipha, Low. 

Five specimens, in March. 

160. Hydbiomena pentodonta, n. ep. * 

(S , 9 ; 22, 24 mm. Head, palpi, antennae, thorax, and 
abdomen fuscous, fillet with a small ferruginous spot ; palpi 
two; antennal ciliations half. Abdomen with blackish seg¬ 
mental bands. Legs fuscous-whitish, tibiae and tarsi ringed 
with whitish. Forewings triangular, termen waved, hardly 
bowed, oblique; rather dark-fuscous, crossed by numerous fine 
blackish lines, and with veins more or less streaked with 
ferruginous, especially towards termen; anterior edge of basal 
patch slightly curved, from costa one-sixth to dorsum at 
about one-fourth; anterior edge of median irregularly and 
finely dentate, gently and evenly curved inwards, from before 
one-third of costa to one-third dorsum; a blackish discal dot; 
posterior edge of median band from three-fourths to before 
two-thirds dorsum, with five rather sharp projections, one 
below costa, two contiguous in middle, upper one longest, 
and two others just above dorsal, abbreviated; space between 
basal patch and anterior edge of median, and between 
posterior edge and subterminal line snow-white; eubterminal 
suffused, interrupted, waved, more pronounced on veins, where 
it becomes dot-like; an inwardly oblique streak of fuscous 
from below apex towards middle of subterminal; a waved 
black line along termen; cilia whitish, barred with fuscous at 
extremities of veins. Hindwings with termen waved; 
rounded; fuscous; three finely-waved transverse lines, 
corresponding to lines of median patch of forewings; sub¬ 
terminal line rather thick, waved; preceded by its own width 
of dull-greyish; line along termen and cilia as in forewings. 

Two specimens, in April. 

161. Hydbiomena subrectaria, Gn. 

Five specimens, in November; one specimen from 
Milperinka. 

162. Hydbiomena imperviata, Wlk. 

Ten specimens, during March and May. 

163. Hypycnopa delotis, Low. 

Three specimens, in April and May. 
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164. Xanthorhoe paradelpha, Low. 

Five specimens, in March. 

165. Xanthorhoe subidaria, Gn. 

Taken frequently at light, in March and April. I have* 
taken but a single specimen of the var. urbana, Meyr. 

166. Xanthorhoe hyperythra, Low. 

Several specimens, in March. 

Subfamily MONOCTEN1 ANAE. 

167. Taxeotis exsectaria, Wlk. 

Taken occasionally at light, in October. 

168. Taxeotis delogramma, Meyr. 

Tolerably common in the hills near the town in 

December. 

169. Taxeotis intextata, Gn. 

Seven specimens, all females, in September. 

170. Taxeotis xanthogramma, Low. 

Not common, occasionally met with in September and 
October. 

171. Taxeotis phaeopa, Low. 

Taken occasionally in May and June. 

172. PlCERATUCHA XENOPIS, Low. 

Rather common during the winter months, very sluggish, 
and generally taken at light. 

173. Darantasia<0 perichroa, Low. 

Not uncommon in September and October. 

Dichromodes, Gn. 

It is a curious fact that, although this genus is pre¬ 
dominant in this family, I have not succeeded in discovering- 
a single individual in this locality, though I have made 
diligent search. 

Subfamily GEOMETRINAE. 

174. Eois albjcostata, Wlk. 

Taken occasionally in March. 

(i) As Hampeou (Cat. Lep. Pb&l., ii.. p. 271, 1900) employs 
the name Darantasia for a genua of Arctiadae , with cuneiplena , 
Wlk., as the type, it may prove necessary to erect a new genua 
to receive perichroa . 
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175. Eois stenozona, Low. 

One specimen (type), in September. 

176. Leptomeris lydia, Butl. 

Very common from October to March. 

177. Leptomeris rubraria, Dbld. 

Rather common from August to March. 

178. Leptomeris hypochra, Meyr. 

Three (poor) specimens from Yancannia, without date. 

179. Leptomeris optivata, Wlk. 

Common in August and November; uot observed during 
the summer, i.e. % December to March. 

180. Pylarge episcia, Meyr. 

Not uncommon in September and October. Somewhat 
variable in depth of colouring, some specimens being almost 
clay coloured. 

181. Emmiltis trissodesma, Low. 

Not uncommon March to April, also June and October. 
The sexes are markedly dissimilar. 

182. Emmii.tts cosmadelpha, Low. 

Taken occasionally during April, also in September and 
October, usually at light. This species is subject to some 
slight variation in the hindwings of both sexes, those of the 
male being occasionally deep yellow, and in the female pale- 
yellow, thickly irrorated with fuscous. 

183. Emmiltis(?) argillina, n. sp. 

6 , 18 mm. Head, palpi, antennae, and thorax fuscous, 
palpi long, porrected, second joint .densely haired beneath. 
Antennae annulated with white, shortly serrate(?); thorax 
posteriorly ochreous, patagia ochreous. Abdomen fuscous, 
segmental margins obscurely whitish. Legs whitish, irrorated 
with fuscous. Forewings elongate, triangular, termen 
rounded, oblique; ochreous-fuscous; an ochreous basal patch, 
outer edge curved from costa at one-quarter to about one- 
third dorsum; a slightly outwards curved, moderate, dull 
orange transverse faBcia, edged on either side by fine black 
somewhat waved line, anterior edge separated from basal 
patch by a narrow line of white throughout; a similar, but 
duller orange transverse fascia, from costa at two-thirds 
to dorsum before anal angle, slightly angled outwardly below 
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costa, and faintly sinuate above and below middle; a fuscous- 
ochreous rather broad transverse fascia immediately beyond 
second fascia, and only separated by a fine line of white 
throughout; the fascia is strongly indented above and below 
middle and followed throughout by a well-marked narrow 
parallel line; a fine blackish interrupted line along termen, 
preceded by minute white spots; cilia fusoous-ochreous, ter¬ 
minal half barred with white, a fine blackish median line 
throughout. Hindwings with termen rounded; dull whitish, 
thickly overlaid with fuscous; two waved, whitish, transverse 
parallel Hues, anterior from costa at three-fifths to just above 
anal angle, second line more obscure; cilia as in forewings, 
but white bars less pronounced. 

One specimen, in March, at light. 

I am not satisfied with the position of this species, and 
I much doubt whether it is an Emmiltis. The palpi and 
antennae appear to suggest a new genus, but I consider my 
material insufficient to erect one at present. 

184. Euchloris vertumnaria, Gn. 

Two specimens, in May. 

185. Eucht.oris ai.bicosta, Wlk. 

Five specimens, in March. 

186. If VPOCHROMA OCCULTARIA, Don. 

Rather scarce here; two specimens, November and 
December. 

187. l\SEUDOTERPNA ARGYRASPIS, Low. 

Two specimens, beaten from Eucalyptus, in March. 

188. Xenocht.aena porphyropa, Low. 

The typo, taken in October, is still unique. The name 
is misprinted porphyropi*. Ante, 1903, p. 192. 

Subfamily SKUDOSEM1DAE. 

189. OSTEODES PROCURATA, Wlk. 

Two specimens, in October. 

190. OoSYMBIA *2) PENTHEARIA, Gil. 

Four specimens, at light, in November. 

<s>Mr. Meyriek, in 1891, surmised that probably this genus 
extended right across the interior of Australia, from east to west,, 
without touching the coast, and my experience tends to support 
the theory. 
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191. SCIOGLYPTIS TRISYNEURA, LOW. 

One female specimen (which in markings is similar to 
the male), taken in October. The type came from Arltunga, 
South Australia, and was taken in November. 

192. Selidosema suasaria, Gn. 

Taken occasionally in March. 

193. Selidosema kxcursaria, Gn. 

Tolerably common in May and June. 

194. Selidosema acaciaria, Bdv. 

I have two specimens, probably referable to this species, 
taken in October and November. 

195. Selidosema argoplaca, Meyr. 

Two specimens, beaten from Eucalyptus , in October. 

196. Selidosema diagramma, Low. 

Two specimens, in April. 

197. Hybernia indocilis, Latr. 

Rather common locally.' Larvae (undescribed) feed on 
Chrysanthemum , Clematis , and Mvchlcnbeclda , and the 
imagoes emerge from July to March. 

198. Ectropis pristis, Meyr. 

Four specimens, April and August. 

199. Ectropis plectroneura, Low. 

Four specimens, April and August. 

200. Ectropis hieroglyphica, Low. 

One specimen (type), in October, 1900. 

201. Pachytyla dohopa, Low. 

One specimen (type), in June. 

202. Paurocoma molybdina, Low. 

Five specimens, April and May. 

Angelia, Low. 

This is the predominant genus of the family in this dis¬ 
trict, and is destined to be increased; indeed, I possess two 
additional species which are probably new, but too poor to 
^describe. 

203. Angelia tephrochroa, Low. 

Five specimens, April and May. 
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204. Angelia platydesma, Low. 

Several specimens, April and May. 

205. Angelia heteropa, Low. 

Not uncommon in April, May, and June. 

206. ANGELIA CALLISARCA, LOW. 

One specimen (type), April, 1902. 

207. Angelia crypsi gramma, Low. 

Nine specimens, March and April. 

208. Angelia eurypsamma, n. sp. 

c? , $ ; 25-32 mm. Head, palpi, and thorax ochreous. 
Antennae ochreous-whitish, pectinations fuscous, at greatest 
length about six. Abdomen ochrebus-grey. Legs whitish- 
ochreous, anterior pair infuscated. Forewings elongate- 
triangular; costa gently arched; termen bowed, oblique; pale- 
ochreous, in female minutely, sparsely, and irregularly 
irrorated with blackish; costal edge narrowly dark-oehreous 
throughout; a thick black elongate streak in cell on lower edge 
throughout, continued at posterior extremity to upper edge 
of cell, finely edged throughout on lower edge by a line of 
wliiti8h-ochreous, which is continued to base of wing; a short,, 
thick, black, elongate streak lying between vein one and lower 
edge of cell, from near base to slightly beyond anterior edge 
of first black streak; a similarly thick black dentate line at 
two-thirds from base, commencing on vein one and continued 
obliquely to vein seven, strongly bidentate outwards in 
middle, suffusedly edged anteriorly with narrow shade of light 
fuscous; cilia pale-ochreous. Hindwings with termen 
rounded; greyish-white, tinged with light fuscous on terminal 
half of wing; a moderately large fuscous discal spot; traces 
of a faint fuscous waved submedian line; cilia ochreous-grey, 
mixed with fuscous at base. 

Closely allied to the following, which in turn is allied 
to crypaifframma , Low. 

Four specimens, in April. 

209. Angelia philocosma, ». sp. 

<5 > 9 > 25-30 mm. Head and palpi fuscous. Thorax 
ashy-grey-whitish, in female mixed with reddish-fuscous. 
Antennae whitish, pectinations light fuscous, at greatest 
length six. Abdomen grey-whitish in male; ochreous in 
female. Legs grey-whitish, anterior pair fuscous tinged. 
Forewings shaped as in eurypsamma; in male ashy-grey- 
whitish, sparsely irrorated with minute black dots, in female 
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thickly irrorated with reddish-fuscous; markings black; a 
moderately thick streak from base, continued along vein one* 
to before middle; an elongate, rather thick streak in cell, 
resting on lower edge to extremity and then continued to- 
upper edge indicating discal spot, narrowly edged throughout 
below by a streak of light ochreoua; a thick dentate streak 
from dorsum to vein seven, outwardly oblique, and strongly 
bidentate in middle, bidentation less pronounced in female; 
a very fine fuscous outwards curved line from one-sixth costa 
to anterior edge of cellular streak, hardly traceable in female; 
groundcolour of male between this and dentate obilque streak 
wholly reddish-fuscous, except a thick streak of groundcolour 
along costa; in female the dentate oblique streak is pre¬ 
ceded by a tolerably thick reddish-fuscous shade; a row of 
blackish interneural spots along termen, absent in male; cilia 
greyish-ochreous, chequered with fuscous bars in female. 
Hindwings with termen rounded; grey, thickly irrorated with 
fuscous, lighter on basal half; a moderately large fuscous 
discal spot; a moderately thick waved submedian line, hardly 
discernible in female; cilia grey-whitish. 

The male has a close resemblance to platydcsma , Low., 
but the markings are differently arranged. 

Three specimens, in May. 

210. Angelia haplochroa, n. sp. 

c?, 9; 25-30 mm. He'ad, palpi, and thorax grey- 
whitish, fuscous tinged in male. Antennae light fuscous, 
pectinations four.. Abdomen greyish-ochreous. Legs fuscous- 
whitish. Forewings elongate, triangular, termen gently 
bowed, oblique; pale grey-whitish, oehreous tinged in male; 
an outwardly curved series of three reddish-ferruginous dots, 
from below costa at one-quarter to just above dorsum at one- 
quarter; a similarly coloured series of dots, from costa about 
three-quarters to just before anal angle, gently curved out¬ 
wards on upper two-thirds; cilia greyish-ochreous. Hind- 
wings with termen faintly waved, rounded; greyish-fuscous, 
darker on terminal half; a moderately large fuscous discal 
dot, cilia grey-whitish. 

Two specimens, in May. 

211. Angelia stenoscia, ii. sp. 

9, 26 mm. Head, palpi, and thorax greyish-ochreous. 
Antennae broken. Abdomen grey-whitish. Legs greyish. 
Forewings elongate, triangular, termen gently bowed, 
oblique; grey-whitish, very sparsely sprinkled with light 
fuscous; an outwardly curved reddish-fuscous narrow line 
from below costa at one-quarter to dorsum at one-third; a 
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similarly coloured line, finely waved throughout, and accom¬ 
panied on ite posterior edge by a line of whitish-ochreous of 
similar width throughout; a large quadrate fuscous discal 
spot; an indistinct row of fine black points before termen; 
cilia grey-whitish. Hindwings with termen faintly waved; 
greyish-fuscous, much darker on terminal half; a moderate 
fuscous discal spot; cilia grey-whitish. 

One specimen, in May.* 

212. Amelora polychroa, Low. 

One specimen, in December. The type came from 
Dundas, Western Australia. 

213. Paramelora zophodesma, Low. 

Four specimens, May and October. 

214. Paramelora lychnota, Low. 

Five specimens, April, May, and October, probably 
• attached to Eucalyptus. 

21fi. Thalainodes tetraclada, Low. 

One specimen (type), in May, 1900. 

216. Thalainodes paronycha, Low. 

Not uncommon during April and May. 

217. Thalainodes allochroa, Low. 

Several specimens, during April and May. The male 
-does not differ from the female in appearance, excepting the 
bipectinated antennae, the pectinations being four. 

218. Amphicrossa hemadelpha, Low. 

Several examples, April to June. 

219. Chlenias arietaria, Gn. 

Very common at street lamps, April and May. 

220. Chlenias heteromorpha, Low. 

-Common during April, May, and June. 

221. Chlenias serina, Low. 

Several specimens, April and May. 

222. Chlenias melanoxysta, Meyr. 

Taken occasionally, during April and May. 

223. Chlenias banksiaria, Le Guill. 

‘Three specimens, in May. 
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AUSTRALIAN MYMCNOPTERA PROCTOT RYR0IOCA. 

NO. 3. 

By Alan P. Dodd. 

[Read October 14, 1015.] 


l*he families Diapriidar t Bthjt'ular y and Ptocfofrypidae; 
with additions to the G eraphrojiid or and Scelionidae. 


Family PROCTOTRYPIDAE. 

The old name is used, for the present, instead of Serphidae. 
The Australian representatives of the family do not appear 
to be numerous, as rather extensive collections made by the 
author, and others seen by him, have produced but five species, 
represented by seven specimens. One remarkable and distinct 
new genus is described, but the other new species fall into well- 
known genera. 

Table of Australian genera. 

(1) Mandibles small or absent; pronotum 

and postacutelluni spined; scape 
abnormal; venation abnormal; 

stigma slender, lanceolate . Acanthoserphus r n. g. 

Mandibles large; pronotum and post- 
scutellum not spined; scape nor¬ 
mal ; venation normal; stigma 
large, semicircular . ... (2) 

(2) Parapsidal furrows complete and dis¬ 

tinct . Diwftmvx, Foorstor 

Parapsidal furrows incomplete, at 
the most indicated anteriorly ... (3) 

(3) Propleura striate. Pructotrypea , Latreillo 

Proplcura not striate .* (4) 

(4) Oviduct of female filiform. Cryptoser phiis , Kieffer 

Oviduct of female not filiform. Phaenoserphit Kieffer 


Acanthosebphus, n. g. 

cS $. Head, viewed from above, transverse; eyes 
occupying the whole length of the vertex, large; ocelli large, 
in a triangle, rather close together, and widely separated from 
the eyes; frons triangular, about as wide as greatest length, the 
antennae inserted in its middle, and separated from each other 
by a blunt erect tooth. Antennae 13-jointed in both sexes; 
scape rather stout, prolonged on its dorsal edge into a sharp 
point, this completely hiding the pedicel and covering base of 
first funicle joint, its outer edge also with a small sharp spur 
some distance from apex, this scarcely defined in the male; 
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pedicel inserted within the scape, short and stout; funicle 
joints long, in the male filiform, in the female slightly 
thickened distad. Maxillary palpi long and slender, 5-jointed, 
the first joint short; labials 3-jointed. Mandibles small, or 
absent(?). Pronotum short, situated far below the scutum 
(lateral aspect), with a large, stout, semi-erect, sharp horn on 
either side. Propleura not striate. Scutum with deep, com¬ 
plete, parapsidal furrows, these meeting caudad. Scutellum 
with a deep transverse groove at base. Postscutellum with a 
large semi-erect spine, this blunt at apex. Metanotum rugose. 
Petiole of abdomen very short; body of abdomen narrowed 
somewhat at base, compressed laterally ; the male with two or 
three segments visible, the first occupying almost all of surface ; 
the female with one segment only visible, produced into a long 
fleshy oviduct, this about a*s long as the abdomen. Legs long 
and slender, tarsal claws simple. Forewings ample; sub* 
marginal vein distant from the costa, the stigma slender, 
lanceolate; radial cell closed, long, over twice as long as 
greatest width; basal vein distinct, not attaining the sub¬ 
marginal ; median and submedian veins distinct, the latter 
fading distad, the former curving upward and forming a rather 
short discoidal vein, this separated from a proximal prolonga¬ 
tion of the radial vein by a short interruption ; median vein 
with also at its apex a short vein curving downward, this 
giving olT a false recurrent vein running almost parallel with 
the hind margin of t.he wing ; another false recurrent vein 
runs from near discoidal vein almost, to the wing apex; veins, 
except where otherwiso stated, true, not brown lines or marks. 
JTindwings with a costal vein only. 

A remarkable genus, widely separated from other genera 
of its family. The form of the scape, apparent, absence of 
mandibles, spined pronotum and postscutcllum, slender stigma, 
and well-developed venation readily distinguish it. Type -- 
The following species. 


Acanthosehphus ALHICOXA, II. sp. 

9. Black, shining, with a dull-yellowish patch involving 
the tegula; coxae white, also joints 9 and 10 (except apex of 
latter) of antonnae; rest of antennae black, the scape and 
pedicel golden-yellow, also trochanters, femora, and tibiae; 
the tibiae faintly dusky, the tarsi fuscous. Body shining, 
smooth, with very scattered pin-punctures, the iretanotum 
rugose. Forewings long and broad, uniformly darkly inf us- 
cate, the venation fuscous. Funicle joints long, rod-like, 
gradually shortening, the first longest, the tenth not twice as 
long as wide, the last joint one-third longer than preceding, 
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broadly rounded at apex. Length, 4*10 mm.: to end of 
oviduct, 6*30 ram. 

<S . Like the female, but the yellowish patch on the 
thorax somewhat larger. Funicle wholly black, not widened 
toward apex, the tenth joint two and a half times as long as 
wide, the last joint pointed at apex. Length, 4*10 mm. 

Hah .—Queensland: Kuranda, 1,200 ft. Described from 
two females and one male taken on decayed log in jungle, 
April 3, 1915 (A. P. Dodd). 

It is possible that the oviduct is freely retractile, as before 
capturing the insects it was not noticed. Type, —I. 5087, 
South Australian Museum. A male and female on two tags, 
male and female heads, antennae, and wings on a slide. 


Disogkus, Foerster. 

Kieffer (1909) lists fifteen species, from Europe and North 
America. 


DlSOGMUS NIGBU1UMU8, 11. 8p. 

9- Shining black; cephalic tibiae and all tarsi ferru¬ 
ginous. Thorax convex dorsad ; scutum and scutellum smooth, 
shining, the inetanotum coarsely rugose; parapsidal furrows 
deep and complete, almost joining caudad; scutellum with a 
deep groove separating it from scutum ; metanotum with a deep 
transverse groove at base, this interrupted at meson, the 
selerifce nearly as long as the scutum. Petiole visible as a 
transverse line; abdomen compressed laterally* somewhat 
narrowed at base, as long as the thorax, striate at base; oviduct 
about as long as body of abdomen (the oviduct appears 
retractile, as in Acanthoserphu and possibly in life it is 
withdrawn). Mandibles acute, edentate; maxillary palpi 
5-jointed. Legs rather slender, the femora long, cylindrical. 
Forewings long and broad: subhyaline, with a largo square 
blotch commencing at base of stigma and continued some 
distance beyond radial vein, extending fully half-way across 
wing, dusky; venation fuscous, the stigma large, semicircular; 
radial cell small, not one-half as large as stigma; median and 
basal veins indicated by brown lines. Antennae 13>jointed: 
scape moderately long; pedicel short, wider than long; funicle 
joints long, filiform, the first fully twice as long as wide, the 
tenth a little shorter, the last joint somewhat longer. Length, 
to apex of oviduct, 5*50 mm.; without oviduct, 4*00 mm. 

Hah,- -Tasmania: Hobart (A. M. Lea). 

Type. —I. 5088, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, head, antennae, and forewings on a slide. 
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Proctotrypes, Latreille. 

8erphu», Schrank, Kieffer, 1909. 

Kieffer has split the old genus PructoirypeR into three 
genera, which do not appear valid. The characters given for 
SerphuR are;—“Propleures striees; abdomen ordinairement 
rouge en majeure partie; oviduct filiforme.” The species 
described below has some striae on the propleura, but the 
oviduct is not filiform, and the body is wholly black. Kieffer's 
Serphus, Sclirank, contains fifteen species, chiefly from Europe 
and North America. 

Proctotrypes AUSTRALIA*:, Kieffer. 

Berlin Knit. Zeitechr,, vol. lii., HH)7, p. 24i(>. Australia. 


Proctotkypes janthinae, n. sp. 

$ . Shining-black, the antennae concolorous ; legs black, 
the knees and anterior tibiae ami tarsi golden-yellow ; posterior 
tibiae and tarsi fuscous; apex of all coxae yellow. Head, 
scutum, and scutellum smooth, with very fine pubescence; 
propleura smooth, but with some striae, the mesopleura striate 
for dorsal half; parapsidal furrows wholly wanting; meta- 
not.um rugose, the anterior portion short at meson, the 
dividing carina thus V-shaped with its apex cephalad. Petiole 
not visible from above; the abdomen abruptly convex above 
from its base (lateral aspect), produced into a leng non-filiform 
oviduct, this longer than body of abdomen. Forewings long, 
broad; hyaline; venation fuscous; stigma large, as wide as 
long, the radial vein small, scarcely distant from the stigma, 
the radial cell visible as a narrow split; no other veins. Scape 
as long as first funicle joint, the pedicel much wider than long ; 
first funicle joint fully twice as long as wide, the others short¬ 
ening, the penultimate one-third longer than wide; last joint 
distinctly longer than scape. Length, to apex of oviduct, 
4*05 mm. 

Hab. —Victoria: Melbourne (?). One female, labelled 
“No. 57, National Museum, bred from larva of fungus beetle, 
Thallis janthina , 16/9/13, F.S.” 

Type ,—In the National Museum, Melbourne. A female 
on a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Cryptoserphus, Kieffer. 

Another of Kieffer’s divisions of Prontolrypr*, and of very 
doubtful validity. Eleven species are known—one, (7. unidtn- 
tatua, Kieffer, from Chili, the remainder from Europe. 
xiS 
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CkYPTOSEU PHI'S NIGUISCUTUM, n. sp. 

9. Black; thorax chostnut-brown, the scutum and 
metathorax black; legs and tegulae wholly golden-yellow; 
antennae brown, the scape yellow. Head very transverse, with 
scattered short pubescence. Scutum convex, smooth like the 
hoad and with scattered pubescence, without a trace of parap- 
sidal furrows; scutellum rather small, somewhat convex; 
metanotum divided into .two halves; anterior half with a 
median and lateral carinae, between these smooth, separated 
from posterior half by a transverse carina, the posterior half 
somewhat declivous, rugose, covered with dense whitish 
pubescence. Petiole only visible from above as a transverse 
line. Body of abdomen compressed, oval, with a filiform 
oviduct which is noarly as long as body of abdomen ; abdomen 
at base Avith a delicate median longitudinal impression, and a 
few short obscure carinae, its anterior margin carinate. Fore¬ 
wings long, broad; subhyaline ; stigma longer than greatest 
width, the radial vein longer than stigma, the radial cell 
narrow ; no trace of median, basal veins, etc. Scape stout, 
somewhat shorter than first funicle joint; pedicel stout, 
quadrate ; funicle joints slender, the first much narrowed at 
base, the others less so; one over twice length of pedicel, the 
others shortening, the penultimate two-thirds longer than 
wide, the last joint as long as funicle one. Length, to apex of 
oviduct, 3*25 mm. ; to base of oviduct, 2*25 mm. 

Hub.- Queensland: Cairns district, 1,500 ft. One female 
caught by sweeping in jungle, September 18, 1913 (A. P. 
Dodd). 

Type. I, 5089, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

CnvnTOHEitpHUs NiTinrs, n. sp. 

*. Shining-black ; legs (including coxae), tegulae, and 
antennal scape and pedicel, golden-yellow. Prothorax and 
mesotborax finely densely pubescent; parapsidal furrows pre¬ 
sent anteriorly; met'inoturn as in niqritrutinti , also petiole 
and base of abdomen. Forewings long, broad ; hyaline ; stigma 
somewhat longer than greatest width, the radial vein almost 
parallel with its distal margin; no trace of other veins, except 
submarginal; radial cell narrow; venation fuscous. First 
funicle joint two and a half times as long as wide, distinctly 
longer than second, the tenth one-half longer than wide, the 
last as long as first. Length, 3*00 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland : Cairns district. One male caught by 
sweeping in jungle, July 24, 1913 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —T. 5090, South Australian Museum. A male on 
a tag, head, antennae, and forewings on a slide. 
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Phaenoskuphus, Kieffer. 

Kieffer, 1909, lists 32 species from widely distant habitats. 

Phaenoserphus intrudens, Smith. 

Trans. Ent. Soc., London, 1878, p. 5. Australia. 

Family BELYTIDAE. 

Few species have been obtained, and of these most fall 
into new genera. More males have been collected, but were 
left entirely alone, as it was thought they might belong to 
wingless females yet to be discovered. Kieffer has erected many 
genera on the male sex only, which does not seem a wise plan, 
as wingless females are probably more numerous than has been 
supposed, and would possibly differ greatly from their males. 
Where sexes differ greatly in family or group it seems prefer¬ 
able to use one only as the stable sex for generic erections. 
The Australian genera, on the whole, appear to possess less 
wing venation, as compared with tho already known forms 
from other countries. 


Table of Australian genera. 


(1) Wingless . 

Winged . 

(2) Parapaidal furrows complete and dis¬ 

tinct . 

Parapeidal furrows wanting . . 

CS) Abdomen after the second segment 
produced into a long, fleshy, four- 
segmented protuberance, or stylus 
Abdomen not produced or stylate . . 

(4) Korewings split longitudinally from 

apex . 

Korowings normal, not split from 
apex . 

(5) Petiole very long, as long as body of 

abdomen; scutollum semi-rugose 
Petiole much shorter than body of 
abdomen ; scutellum smooth. 

(6) Radial coll closed 

Radial cell open . 

(7) Hindwings with one closed coll 
TTindwings without a closed cell 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

A clista , Foersler (part) 
Srnljpfi / Ut . a. g. 


St iilnchstii, n. g. 

<4) 

VantolytointfiUs it. g. 
{*) 

Vsifammclla . u. g. 

(ty 

Men selin , Kieffer 
(7) 

Aclista, Foeratcr (part) 
Vuntohjtohleu, n. g. 


Styuaclista, n. g. 

9. Head normal, globular. Antennae 16-jointed, the 
joints all longer than wide, without a distinct club, the apical 
joints faintly incrassate. Mandibles not small, but not long; 
falcato; bidentate. Forewings ample; marginal vein long 
and slender; stigmal short, with a distinct knob; median indi¬ 
cated, the basal distinct, the recurrent faintly indicated, 
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directed toward junction of basal and median veins. Hind- 
wings narrow, with only the costal vein. Maxillary 
palpi 5-jointed, slender, the labials at least 2-jointad. 
Thorax normal; pronotum short; parapsidal furrows 
complete and distinct; scutellum with a deep circular 
fovea at base; metanotum moderately long, with a 
median carina, its latero-caudal angles subacute. Petiole 
over twice as long as wide, a little swollen in centre 
(dorsal aspect), faintly carinate; viewed from the Bide it is 
somewhat convex. Body of abdomen slender, straight above, 
gently convex beneath, barely twice as long as petiole; com¬ 
posed of only two segments, the second first body seg¬ 

ment) occupying almost all surface, with a shor( median groove 
at base; abdomen with a long fleshy protuberance, as long as 
the petiole and body of abdomen combined, composed of four 
segments of equal length and width. 

The peculiar stylate abdomen at once distinguishes the 
genus. Type. —The following species. 

Stylaclista notarilis, n. sp. 

9 . Head black, the thorax and abdomen dull reddish- 
brown, the pronotum and scutum paler, the legs golden-yellow, 
also the antennal scape and pedicel; rest of antennae dull- 
reddish, the last joint pale yellowish-white. Porewings long, 
not very broad, a little infuscate. First six funicle joints 
subequal, as long and a little narrower than the pedicel, twice 
as long as wide, the next six gently incrassate, the penultimate 
one-fourth longer than wide; last joint over twice as long as 
wide. Length, including protuberance of abdomen, 2*20 mm. 

Ilab. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from two 
femalos caught by sweeping in coastal jungle. 

Type, —I. 5091, South Australian Museum. A female 
on a tag, head and forewings on a slide. 

Pantolytoidea, n. g. 

9* Head normal; smooth, except for scattered long 
setae; antennal prominence very distinct; eyes and ocelli large ; 
mandibles not large, bidentate, the outer tooth longer; maxil¬ 
lary palpi 5-jointed. Thorax convex dorsad; parapsidal 
furrows deep and complete; scutellum with a large circular 
depression at base; postscutellum unarmed; metanotum 
smooth* tricarinate. Petiole not or barely twice as long as 
greatest width, carinate, the sides somewhat swollen in centre. 
Abdomen short and stout, usually wider than the thorax, 
depressed medially at base, twice or thrice as long as greatest 
width, composed of four body segments only, the second (first 
body segment) occupying fully two-thirds length, the third 
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shortest, the fifth pointed at apex, as long as the two preceding 
united. Forewings ample; marginal vein linear, about thrice 
as long as wide, the stigmal not half its length, short, and 
oblique; basal, median, and recurrent veins scarcely indicated. 
Hindwings without a basal coll. Antennae 15-jointed, with 
a club of seven or eight joints. 

Differs from Pantolyta, Foerster, in having one less 
abdominal segment, and in the less complete venation. 

Type .— P . eplendida. 

Pantolytoidea splendida, n. sp. 

$, Bright-reddish or chestnut-brown, the met&notum, 
sides of thorax, and petiole darker; first five club joints black, 
the apical three pale golden-yellow; eyes and ocelli black ; 
abdomen wholly concolorous or margined with blackish. 
Petiole with its meson tricarinate. Forewings long and broad ; 
infuscate, this deepest beneath venation and in centre of wing, 
with a white strip in lieu of a median vein, and another con¬ 
tinued through meson of Wing; venation blackish. Scape long 
and slender ; pedicel one-half longer than wide, the first funicle 
joint much longer, nearly thrice as long as wide; 2-5 shorten¬ 
ing, the fifth one-half longer than wide; first club joint as 
long as wide, 2-7 all wider than long, the club 8-jointed. 
Abdomen barely twice as long as wide. Length, 360 mm. 

flab, —Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from two females caught by sweeping in jungle, May 10, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5092, South Australian Museum. A female 
on a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Pantolytoidea rufinotum, n. sp. 

9. Black; thorax dorsad brilliant chestnut or reddish- 
brown, the metanotum black, also a large blotch involving most 
of each parapside, and another at cephalic third of median 
lobe; legs wholly golden-yellow; scape reddish-yellow, the 
pedicel and funicle joints deep-red, the club black. Abdomen 
not plainly wider than the thorax, two and a half times as 
long as wide. Forewings as in tplendida, the marginal vein 
a little longer. Pedicel two-thirds longer than wide, the 
funicle joints narrower, the first two and a half limes as long 
as wide; 2-6 shortening, the sixth as wide as long; club 
7-jointed, joints 1-6 distinctly wider than long. Length, 
2*55 mm. 

Hab.— Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in jungle, May 8, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 





Type. —I. 5093, South Australian Museum A female 
on a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Pantolytoidka cabtaneicorpus, n. sp. 

9. Chestnut or golden-brown, the metanotum and 
petiole darker, the head and sides of thorax nearly black; legs 
golden-yellow, also basal eight antennal joints, the next six 
joints fuscous, the apical joint pale yellow. Abdomen some¬ 
what wider than the thorax, slightly over twice as long as wide. 
Forewings as in xplendida and rufinotvm. Pedicel nearly twice 
as long as wide, the first funicle joint a little narrower, two 
and a half times as long as wide; 2-5 shortening, the fifth as 
wide as long; club 8-jointed, the joints all wider than long, 
except the hist. Length, 3*15 mm. 

Hab .—Queensland : Childers. Described from one female 
caught by sweeping in forest, July 2, 1914 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type.— T. 5094, South Australian Museum. A female 
on a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Pantolytoidea nigricans, n. sp. 

9 . Black; pronotum, parapsidal furrows, posterior 
margins of median lobe of scutum, margins of scutellura, and 
first eight antennal joints red ; the legs rather paler. Structure 
as in castanacorpu*. 

Uab. - New South Wales: Upper Tweed River. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in open forest, 1,000 ft., 
May 17, 1914 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type.— I. 5095, South Australian Museum. A female 
on a tag, antennae, head, and forewings on a slide. 

PSILOMMELLA, II. g. 

9 • Head normal, globular, the antennal prominence 
conspicuous; eyes rather large; ocelli rather large, close 
together; maxillary palpi long, 5-jointed, the labials 3-jointed ; 
mandibles small. Antennae 15-jointed; scape long and 
slender; pedicel and funicle joint* not long ; the club 6-jointed. 
Thorax stout; pronotum not visible from above; parapsidal 
furrows complete and distinct; scutellum with a deep depres¬ 
sion at base, caudad and laterad of this irregularly rugose* 
sulcate; postscutellum short, its caudo-later&l angles semi¬ 
acute ; metanotum with a median c&rina. Petiole very long, 
about six times a a long as wide, viewed from the side distinctly 
convex dorsad; carinate. Body of abdomen ovate* pointed at 
apex; no longer than petiole, and one-half longer than greatest 
width; flat above, convex beneath* the second segment 
occupying most of surface. Forewings ample; submarginal 
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vein distant from the costa and joining it at nearly half the 
wing length; marginal vein long; stigmal moderately long, 
its apex curved and pointed distad, one-third as long as the 
marginal; basal vein distinct, the median indicated by a brown 
lino beyond junction of basal vein ; radial not indicated, the 
recurrent indicated, directed towards junction of basal and 
median veins. Jlindwings with a costal vein ; without a closed 
basal cell. Scutum very convex from cephalad. Body of 
abdomen composed of three segments only. 

The long petiole and semirugose scutellum will serve, 
inter alia , to distinguish the genus. Running, in Kieffer's 
table, ltflO, near Pan1olyta y Foerster. Type. —The following 
species. 

PSU.OMMKLLA PET 10LATA, 11. sp. 

9- Black; legs blood-red, the coxae and posterior 
femora and tibiae washed with dusky; first ten antennal joints 
clear testaceous, the apical five dusky-black ; tegulac fulvous. 
Forewings long and broad; a little infuscate, with a darker 
obscure blotch in centre just, beyond marginal vein ; venation 
fuscous. Head and scutum with numerous scattered punctures, 
not large ; lateral lobes of scutum faintly depressed. Pedicel 
quadrate ; the first fuuicle joint a little longer, one-third longer 
than wide, 2-7 gradually shortening, the seventh a little wider 
than long; club joints, except the last, wider than long. 

IIah. New South Wales: Upper Tweed River. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in forest, 1,000 ft., May 
17, 1914 (A. P. Dodd). ‘ 

Type. — l. 5096, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, head, antennae, and wings on a slide. 

Mfxsklia, Kieffer. 

A European genus previously containing but one species, 
M. fnsrieorniify KiefTer. The species described below may, on 
account of the thickoned scape, nonclavnte antennae, and 
shorter apical abdominal segment, form a new genus, but the 
characters appear hardly sufficient for that purpose. 

Meusklta aukeipes, n. sp. 

9 • Dull black ; legs wholly golden-yellow, also antennal 
scape and pedicel. Antennae 15-jointed; scape thickened, as 
long as next three joints combined; pedicel one-half longer 
than wide, the first fuuicle joint a little longer; flagellum not 
el&vate, joints 2-12 subequal, wider than long. Mandibles 
small* Maxillary palpi slender. Parapsidal furrows deep, 
and complete; the thorax convex dorsad; scutellum with a 
circular fovea at base; mefcanotum tricarinate; Jforewings 
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long and broad; a little infuscate ; marginal vein long, several 
times longer than wide; radial cell closed, triangular, as long 
as the marginal vein; recurrent vein indistinct, directed 
towards junction of median and basal veins ; discoidal only 
faintly indicated. Femora somewhat thickened, especially the 
hind pair. Abdomen composed of seven segments; petiole 
not twice as long as wide, carinate; body of abdomen ovoid, 
barely more than twice as long as greatest width, gently convex 
above and below ; segments after the second slightly more than 
half as long as that segment; 3-5 very short, 6 longer, 7 still 
short, but as long as two preceding segments united. Length, 
2*05 mm. 

Hah .—Queensland: Bundabcrg. Described from one 
femalo caught by sweeping in forest, June 26, 1914 (A. P. 
Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5097, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, head, antennae, and forcwings on a slide. 

Aclista, Foerster. 

A world-wide genus of over 70 speciee; Kieffer has 
described one species from Australia. The two species 
described herewith are placed here provisionally, since, being 
apterous, their position is quite uncertain. 

Aclista austkaliensis, Kieffer. 

Berlin Ent. Zeitschr., vol. li., 1907, p. 264. Australia. 

Aclista leai, n. sp. 

9- Bright chestnut-brown, the petiole and sides of 
thorax somewhat darker, the apical half of second abdominal 
segment black; eyes and ocelli black ; legs clear testaceous, also 
the antennae. Apterous. Eyes small: ocelli minute. Scutum 
with doep complete parapsidal furrows and numerous scattered 
pin-punctures; scutellum with a deep fovea at base, smooth; 
median carina of metanotum distinct. Abdomen composed of 
eight segments; petiole stout, a little longer than wide, some¬ 
what swollen laterally, with a median carina only, its surface 
somewhat roughened and with stiff black and finer white setae; 
body of abdomen stout, distinctly wider than the thoTax, 
ovate, about twice as long as greatest -width, with several 
depressions and striae at its base, the second segment occupying 
two thirds of surface ; 3-6 very short, the last two a little 
longer. Antennae 15-jointod; scape as long as next five joints 
combined ; pedicel one-half longer than wide; first funide joint 
longer, twice as long as wide, the second quadrate; 3-12 wider 
than long, the apical seven or eight joints slightly widened. 
Mandibles bidentate. Length, 3* 15 mm. 
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Hub .—Tasmania: Mount Wellington. Two females 

collected by A. M. Lea, after whom the species is named. 

Type.— I. 5098, South Australian Museum. Two females 
on a tag, head and antennae on a slide. 

ACLISTA TASMANICA, n. Sp. 

9* Very like lrai, but smaller; apical third of second 
abdominal segment somewhat dusky, not black; second and 
third funicle joints a little, yet distinctly, longer than wide; 
thorax somewhat narrowed, the pronotum more distinct, the 
scutum without pin-punctures; abdomen more slender. 
Length, 2*25 mm. 

Hab. —Tasmania: Mount Wellington (A. "M. Lea). 

Type .—I. 5099, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, head and antennae on a slide. 

Pantolytomyia, n. g. 

9 . Head normal for the family, globular, the antennal 
prominence distinct; mandibles not prominent; eyes 
moderately large, bare; ocelli close together. Thorax as 
high as wide; glabrous; parapsidal furrows deep and 
complete, wide apart and nearly parallel; scutellum unarmed, 
with a circular fovea at base; postscutellum well defined, its 
caudo-lateral angles subacute; metanoturn glabrous, with a 
median and lateral carinae. Petiole slender, nearly thrice as 
long as wide, carinate ; body of abdomen somewhat wider than 
thorax, conic-ovate, pointed at apex, barely twice as long as 
greatest width, gently convex above and beneath, with a 
short median depression at base, the second segment occupying 
fully two-thirds its length. Antennae 15-jointed, with an 
ill-defined club of seven or eight joints; the scape slender, 
also the proximal funicle joints. Porowings reaching apex of 
abdomen, broad ; split longitudinally from apex as in Gale sun, 
Curtis, and other Diapriid genera ; subinargiiml vein close to 
the costa at base, then curving downwards, joining the costa a 
little before middle of wing and thus forming a wide costal cell; 
marginal vein linear; the stigmal vein very long for the family, 
and slender, distinctly longer than the marginal, somewhat 
oblique; median vein distinct, curving and joining the 
submarginal at half the latter’s length, and thus forming a 
well-defined basal cell; no other veins. Hind wings with a long 
costal vein and no others. Abdomen of six segments (counting 
tho petiole as first). 

S . Antennae 14-jointed; pedicel short, the first funicle 
joint very long, the others shorter, all normal. Otherwise like 
the female. 
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The genus is distinguished, infer alia, by the split fore¬ 
wings and peculiar venation. Type .—The following specieB. 

Pantolytomyia fehkuhinea, n. sp. 

9. Bright-reddish or chestnut-brown, the coxae con- 
colorous; petiole darker; rest of legs and basal six antennal 
joints bright golden-yellow, next six joints dusky-brown, the 
apical three pale silver-yellow. Forewings broad, subhyaline, 
the venation rather pale. Pedicel one-half longer than wide, 
subequal to third funicle joint, the first two-thirds longer, the 
fifth slightly longer than wide; club joints (except the last) 
somewhat wider than long. Length, 2 75 mm. 

d. Antennae black, the apical three joints pale 
yellowish : pedicel no longer than wide ; first funicle joint as 
long as the scape and more slender, the second two-thirds its 
length; 2-11 gradually shortening, the eleventh nearly twice 
as long as wide. 

Ilab.~ Queensland: Cairns district. Described from two 
males, three females, caught by sweeping in jungle. The 
colouration varies in intensity. 

Type. —I. 5100, South Australian Museum. Two females 
on a tag, male and and female antennae and forewings on two 
slides. 

Neobetyla, n. g. 

9. Apterous. Head normal, globular, viewed from 
above distinctly wider than long; eyes rather small, not as 
long as their distance from the occipital margin ; ocelli close 
together; an ten rial prominence conspicuous; mandibles not 
large; maxillary palpi 5-jointed, labials 3-join ted. Antennae 
15-jointed ; scape long and slender; funicle joints all longer 
than wide; club ill defined, 7-jointed, the joints (except the 
last) wider than long. Thorax narrowed, distinctly narrower 
than the head ; over twice as long as greatest width; prnnotum 
visible on the sides; scutum distinctly longer than greatest, 
width, without parapsidal furrows, but. with a depression 
running all round, except on caudal margin, the central area 
raised and gently convex ; scutellum rather small, with a deep 
fovea at base; post scutellum short, cmarginate; metanotum 
covered with dense pubescence. Petiole somewhat longer than 
wide, not pubescent but carinate, stout, its doTsal surface with 
a distinct hump in centre ; body of abdomen stout, ovate, much 
wider than thorax, convex above and beneath, without impres¬ 
sions or carinae at base, the second segment occupying almost 
all of surface; composed of four body segments. 

Distinguished, inter aha, by the absence of parapsidal 
furrows. 

Type. - -N. jmlchricornis. 
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NEOBETYLA PULCHR1CORNIS, D. sp. 

9 * Dark-brownish black, somewhat suffused with dark 
red, the coxae concolorous, the femora and tibiae more or less 
dusky, the tarsi testaceous; antennae red, the first three club 
joints dusky, the last four joints honey-yellow. Whole body 
with scattered long setae. Pedicel one-half longer than wide ; 
the first funiele joint a little longer and narrower, over twice 
as long as wide; the others shortening, the sixth quadrate; 
club joints (except the last) transverse. Length, 2*65 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from two 
females caught by sweeping in jungle. 

Typr.—L 5101, South Australian Museum A female on 
a tag, head and antennae on a slide. 

Neouetyla aurea, n. sp. 

9 • Very similar to the genotype, but the body wholly 
bright golden-yellow, apical two antennal joints still paler; 
depression of scutum shallow, the raised central portion not 
distinct. Length, 2 70 mm. 

Hab. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from two 
females caught by sweeping in coastal jungle, October 18, 1914 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type .—f. 5102, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, the antennae on a slide. 

Family D1APRIIDAE. 

Numerous as are the species herewith listed, this paper 
must, he considered merely as a preliminary index to the Aus¬ 
tralian forms. The rich jungles or scrubs of North-eastern 
Queensland, yielding the dampness and humidity to which the 
family is so addicted, must eventually produce many 
times the species already obtained from their precincts. The 
majority of the species described herein are from the jungles 
of t.lie Cairns district., at elevations up to 2,500 ft., the only 
locality where extensive collections have been made. The 
remainder, mostly collected by Mr. A. M. Lea, of the South 
Australian Museum, and loaned by that institution, are from 
various localities in Eastern Australia and Tasmania; not one 
has been obtained from other parts of the continent. Males, 
as in* the Helytiihie , have been left almost entirely alone; 
possibly, at some future period, an attempt will be made to 
make known the members of that sex. Meanwhile the state¬ 
ment can be made that, on the whole, where the female has 
12-jointed antennae those of the male are 14-jointed, and 
where 13 joints are present in the female the male has the 
same number; also it is probable that in those genera where 
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thoracic foveae and depressions are well developed the male 
will possess these characters in a more modified degree. As 
would be expected in a new country, new genera have been 
found, but. not to a surprising extent, and to confirm the new 
segregates iu some instances more than one species thereof have 
been found. When the Papuan forms are made known, it is 
suggested that their relationship with tho Australian formB 
will be found very close, and it is not unlikely that a few of 
the mainland species will be identical with forms from that 
island. 

Table of Australian genera. 

Females. 

(1) Wingless . (2) 

Winged ... . (4) 

(2) Antennae 11-join ted . Solcnopsiella. n. g. 

Antennae 12-jointed. Loxotropa , Foer. (part) 

Antennae 13-jointed. (3) 

(3) Mandibles very long, falcate; maxil¬ 

la™ palpi not more than 2-join ted Lcaiopria, n. g. 
Mancfibles not long; maxillary 

palpi 5-jointcd . ParumeniuH, West, (part) 

(4) Antennae 11-jointed; scutellum 

with five foveae at base. Polydiapria , n. g. 

Antennae 12-join tod.- ... (5) 

Antennae 13-jointed .. .. (14) 

(5) Scape abnormal; forewings split 

longitudinally from apex, and 

without venation ... Gateaus, Curtis 

Scape normal; forewings not split 
from apex, and always with dis¬ 
tinct venation . (6) 

(6) Body of abdomen long, conically 

pointed, produced cephahul at 

fjas© veutrad . Catdiopriu , n. g. 

Body of abdomen not produced 
cephalad at base ventrad. (7) 

(7) Scutellum with three foveae at 

base; submarginal vein distant 
from the costa, the venation ter¬ 
minating at half-wing length; 
parapsidal furrows complete Sen prut, n. g. 

Scutellum with one or two fovea 
at base; submarginal vein con¬ 
fluent with the costa, the vena¬ 
tion terminating before half- 
wing length; parapeidal furrows 
absent . (8) 

(8) Krona with one to three short spines 

or projections . ... Acidopria , Kieffer 

Frons without spines or projections (9) 

(9) Forewings with a distinct basal 

vein . Loxotropa , Focr, (part) 

Forewings without a hasal vein ... (10) 

(10) Head, dorsal aspect, pentagonal ... Tetramopria , Wasmann 
Head globular, from dorsal aspect 
not pentagonal . (11) 
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(11) Soutelluro without a depression or 

fovea at base . 

Scutellum with one or two depres¬ 
sions or foveae at base 

(12) Scutellum without a median carina 
Scutellum with a median carina ... 

(13) Anterior margin of body of abdomen 

raised . 

Anterior margin of body of al>domen 
not raised . 

(14) Scutellum with five foveae at base 
Scutellum with one or two foveae at 

base . 

(15) Scape thickened at apex and cover¬ 

ing has© of pedicel . 

Scape normal, at the most with a 
sharp point on either side of 
base of pedicel . 

(16) Mouth directed somewhat back¬ 

ward ; base of abdomen with a 
median impression or groove ... 
Mouth not directed backward; base 
of abdomen without a median 
impression or groove. 

(17) Antennal prominence, from dorsal 

aspect, very conspicuous j cephalic 
margin of abdomen incised 
Antennal prominence, from dorsal 
aspect, hidden; cephalic margin 
of abdomen straight. 

(18) Scutum with two deep impressions 

or foveae cephalad on median 

lobe . 

Scutum without impressions on 
median lobe. 

(19) Scutellum with two basal toveae, the 

lateral foveae present . 

Scutellum with one or two basal 
foveae, the lateral foveae ghsent 

(20) Forewings ©margined or depressed 

in centre of distal margin. 

Forewings normally rounded on 
distal margin . 

(21) Abdomen abruptly truncate at apex 

from lateral aspect . 

Abdomen not truncate at apex from 
lateral aspect . 

(22) Abdomen without impressions or 

striae at base . 

Abdomen with fine impressions or 
striae at base . 

Also see Diphoropria, Kieffer. 


Phaenopria , Ash mead 
( 12 ) 

Triehoprin , Ashmeaa 
(13) 

I)iapria, Latreille 

Ashmeadopria , Kieffer 
Propentapria , n. g. 

(15) 

( 10 ) 

(18) 

(17) 

lloplopriella, n. g. 
NeuroifalesuA, Kieffer 
Euhoplopria, n. g. 

Polypria , n. g. 

(19) 

Bothriopriu . Kieffer 

( 20 ) 

Ent.omach . Foerster 
(21) 

U emilt’jcis, Foe rs tor 
(22) 

Spitomierux , Westwood 
Purttmesins , West, (part) 


Entomagis, Foerster. 

Fourteen species have been described, from Europe, 
America, and the Seychelle Islands. The Australian species 
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are all from the Cairns district, and can bo separated by means 
of the following table: — 

Table of species. 

A. Parnpridal furrows wanting. 

Antennao long, most of the joints nodicorn, 
the apical three joints contrasting pale 

silver-yellow . 

H Paranaidal furrows complete. 

Abdomen broadly truncate at apex; funiele 
joints not moniliform, the basal joints 
long, the first not narrower than second 

Abdomen not broadly truncate at apex; 
funide joints mostly moniliform, the 
basal joints not long, the first somewhat 
narrower than second . 

Entomacis australis, n. sp. 

9. Head and abdomen coal-black, the thorax and 
petiole (except caudad) bright rod-brown; antennal scape and 
the legs golden-yellow; rest of antennae fuscous. Head, 
dorsal aspect, much wider than long; eyes large, bare; thorax 
convex ; parapsidal furrows wide apart, complete and distinct; 
scutellum with a large circular fovea at base; metanotum long, 
with a median cirina; head, scutum, and scutellum smooth, 
impunetate. Petiole feebly striate, fully twice as long as 
wide; the second segment not raised from petiole; body of 
abdomen as long and aa wide as thorax, abruptly truncate at 
apex, the second segment occupying almost all of surface. 
Forewings long, broad, almost hyaline ; the distal margin some¬ 
what depressed at meson; marginal cilia not very long: 
venation terminating slightly before middle of wing; marginal 
vein somewhat longer than the rather long stigmal; basal and 
median veins not present. Antennae 13-jnir.tcd; scape slender, 
long; pedicel over twice as long as wide ; funiclo incrassate, the 
first joint narrower than pedicel and fully four times as long 
as wide; joints 6-10 not twice as long as wide, their distal 
margins truncate. Length, 1*65 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district. Many females caught 
by sweeping in lowland jungle, September 27, 1914 (A. P. 
Dodd). 

Ttjpr.-— I. 5103, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, a female on a slide. 

Entomacis monilicornis, n. sp. 

9- Head and abdomen dull-black; thorax dark dull- 
brown, the metanotum lighter, also abdominal petiole; legs 
and first three antennal joints intense lemon-yellow, rest of 


eleifuns 


australis 


monilicornis 
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antennae Mack. Eyes not especially large. Parapsidal fur¬ 
rows rather wide apart, not very distinct. Marginal and 
stigmal veius rather shorter than in au*trali< and elryam. 
Abdomen rounded at apex. Antennal scape slender; pedicel 
fully twice as long as wide ; first funicle joint distinctly shorter 
and narrower than pedicel, and a little narrower than second, 
twice as long as wide ; 2-10 more or less monilifonn, the tenth 
as wide as long. Length, 1*25 mm. 

Hob. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in heart of jungle, 1,500 ft., 
September 12, 1913. 

Type. —I. 5104, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewing on a slide. 

Entomatis kt.koans, n. sp. 

9. Bright reddish or chestnut-brown, the legs golden- 
yellow, also the antennal scape ; next nine joints brown, the 
apical three pale silver-yellow ; eyes and ocelli black. Eyes 
not especially large; parapsidal furrows absent ; head not much 
wider than long (dorsal aspect). Abdomen broadly truncate 
at apex. Forewings rather more slender than in australis , 
the marginal cilia longer. Antennae slightly widening toward 
apex; scape slender, olaviform ; pedicel slender, nearly thrice 
as long as greatest breadth : first eight funicle joints more or 
less nodicorn, the basal ones very slender, the first narrower 
and distinctly longer than pedicel, several times as long as 
wide; 8-10 with their distal margin more or less‘truncate, the 
tenth onc-third longer than wide. Length, 175 mm. 

JIab.-~ Queensland : Cairns district. Described from two 
females caught by sweeping in lowland jungle, May 8, 1914 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5105, South Australian Museum A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

IIemii.exi s, Foerster. 

This genus differs from Entomari*, Foerster, only in that 
the forewings are normally rounded at apex. Four species 
have been described hitherto, two from Europe, one from 
North America, and one from New Guinea. 

HeMTI.EXIS THUN CAT a, 11. Sp. 

9. Dull-black, the thorax dark red-brown, the 
scutellum lighter, the metanotum bright-ochrcous; legs and 
petiole golden-yellow, also the antennal scape, the rest of the 
antennae fuscous. Head globular, smooth; also the scutum 
and scutellum; parapsidal furrows complete and distinct; 
scutellum with one large fovea only, at its base. Petiole 
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slender, almost thrice as long as wide, with several carinae 
dorsad ; body of abdomen without impressions at base, widening 
toward apex of second segment, where it is almost truncate, 
viewed from the side abruptly declivous at apex of this 
segment. Forewings ample, broad; subhyaline; venation 
terminating somowhat before half wing-length; marginal vein 
linear, rather long; the stigmal 1< ng, over one-half length of 
marginal; basal thick and distinct, the median indistinct. 
Antennae slender, 13-jointed; without a distinct club, the 
last five or six joints gently incrassate; pedicel twice as long 
as wide; the first funicle joint narrower and longer, five or six 
times as long as wide ; 240 shortening, the tenth a little longer 
than wide. Length, 155 mm. 

Hub. -Tasmania: Mount Wellington (A. M. Lea). 

Type. —T. 5106, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Spilomjcrus, Westwood. 

A genus containing over fifty species from all over the 
world. The Australian species are not numerous. 

Spilomicrus gracilis, n. sp. 

9- Dull-black; legs, petiole of abdomen, and antennal 
scape golden-yellow; metathorax Teddish, the antennae 
fuscous. Head, dorsal aspect, distinctly wider than long; 
scutum and scutellum smooth, shining; parapsidal furrows 
deep and distinct; scutellum with one large fovea at base; 
metanotum with an elevated median carina. Petiole of 
abdomen very slender, four times as long as wide; body of 
abdomen gently convex above and beneath ; viewed from above, 
conic-ovate, about as long and as wide as the thorax, the 
second segment occupying most of surface, without impressions 
at base. Forewings reaching beyond apex of abdomen ; broad : 
hyaline; marginal cilia long; venation terminating a little 
before middle of wing ; marginal vein short, not as long as the 
perpendicular stigmal; basal vein distinct, the median less so. 
Antennae 13-jointed ; scape slender ; pedicel over twice as long 
as wide, funicle joints very slender, much narrower than 
pedicel, first about five times as long a*s wide, 2-5 shortening, 
but much longer than wide, next six joints forming a slender 
club, of which joints 1 and 2 are a little longer than wide, 3-5 
quadrate. Length, 1*40 mm. 

IJab .—New South Wales: Tweed River, Described from 
one female caught by sweeping miscellaneous vegetation along 
a roadside, May 11, 1914 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type. — I. 5107, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 
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Spilomicrus quadriceps, Smith. 

Trans. Ent. Soc., Loudon, 1878, p. 0. Australia. 

Paramkshjs, Westwood. 

A large genus, containing over forty species from all over 
the world. The Australian species may readily be separated 
by the following table : — 


Table of species. 

A. Apterous. 

Male; head with numerous punctures; 

scutellum without foveae at base. 

Female; head not punctate; .scutellum 
with two foveae at base. 

B. Winged; females. 

Parapsidal furrows present; scutellum with 
two foveae at base; fovowings not 
reaching beyond apex of abdomen 
Parapsidal furrows wanting; scutellum 
with one fovea nt base; forewings 
reaching well beyond apex of abdomen 


punctata a 
aureicorpv/i 


Iratnh'i 


tjrantlipm nis (D 


Pahamesius aurkicorpus, n. sp. 

9 . Bright brownish-yellow, last three antennal joints 
darker brown ; eyes and ocelli black. Body shining, impunc- 
tate. Hoad subquadrate, a little wider than long (dorsal 
aspect), wider than the thorax; eyes rather small ; ocelli 
minute. Thorax slender, over twice as long as wide; pronotum 
visible on the sides : parapsidal furrows absent; scutellum with 
two foveae at base, separated by a thin eariiri: body with 
scattered hairs. Petiolo barely as loqg as wide; body of 
abdomen as long as head and thorax united, wider than 
thorax, rounded at apex, with a median impression at its base. 
Apterous. Antennae 13-jointed: scape long, cylindrical; 
pedicel one-third longer than wide ; first funicle joint distinctly 
narrower, as long as wide, 2-8 short, transverse, the eighth 
somewhat widened; club abrupt, 3-jointed, joints 1-2 wider 
than long. Length, 165 mm. 

1Iab.-~ Tasmania : Mount Wellington (A. M. Lea). 

Type .—I. 5108, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, the antennae on a slide. 


Paramesius lrandeu, n. sp. 

$. Reddish or chest nut-brown, the head almost black: 
antennae red, the funicle dusky, the club black; legs golden- 
yellow. Thorax shining, with a few scattered long setae: 
parapsidal furrows deep and complete; scutellum with two 
large foveae at base, and a line of small foveae along its caudal 


(l ) Angusticornis falls here; see description. 
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margin ; inctanotum with a raised tooth at base. Petiole a 
little longer than wide; body of abdomen about as long and 
as wide as the thorax ; convex above and beneath; not well 
separated from petiole, with a short median impression and 
several shorter striae at base; second segment occupying fully 
two-thirds of surface. Forewings attaining apex of abdomen, 
broad ; almost hyaline ; venation terminating about middle of 
wing ; marginal vein linear, the stigmal over one-lialf as long 
as the marginal, the recurrent indicated, the basal rather 
distinct, the median less so. Antennae 13-jointed,* scape 
rather long and slender ; pedicel barely one-half longer than 
wide; first funicle joint narrower than pedicel, about one-balf 
longer than wide, 2-7 shortening, the seventh transverse; club 
stout, 4 -jointed, the first joint much narrower than others, 1-3 
much wider than long. Length, 1 95 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught bv sweeping on edge of jungle, May 18, 1913 
(A. P, Dodd). 

T -I. 5109, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

PaKAMKHIUS (JRANUII’ENNIS, II. sp 

9. Black, the thorax and petiole bright red-brown: 
legs and first eight antennal joints golden-yellow, the two 
next brown, the apical three black. Head subquadrate, wider 
than long (dorsal aspect), smooth, as also the thorax. 
Parapsidal furrows wanting; scutelliim with one large fovea 
at base; metanotum with a plain median carina Petiole 
slender, over thrice as long as wide ; body of abdomen oval, 
pointed at apex, with a short median impression at base. 
Forewings very long, reaching well beyond apex of abdomen, 
broad ; a little infuscatc; marginal cilia rather long; venation 
terminating somewhat before middle of wing ; marginal vein 
linear, no longer than the long stigrnal ; basal vein thick and 
distinct, the median indistinct. Scape slender: pedicel fully 
twice as long as wide; the first funicle joint narrower, nearly 
thrice as long as wide, 2~fi shortening, but all distinctly longer 
than wide, the sixth slightly widened : club gradual, 5-jointed, 
first joint narrower than others and a little longer than wide, 
2-4 a little wider than long. Length, 2*05 mm. 

Hah. — Tasmania : Mount Wellington (A. M. Lea). 

Tape. -1. 5110, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Paramesiur punctatus, n. sp. 

'. Head and thorax dark red-brown, the abdomen and 
legs golden-yellow, also the basal four antennal joint®, the 
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next five joints dark red-brown, the apical four pale honey- 
yellow. Head, viewed from above, subquadrate, distinctly 
wider than long ; eyes large, bare ; ocelli absent; with numerous 
small setigerous punctures. Thorax slightly narrower than 
the head; scutum and scutellum glabrous, with a very few 
small scattered punctures; parapsidal furrows wanting: 
scutellum much wider than long, without foveac at base: 
met.anotum of moderate length. Petiole of abdomen as wide as 
long ; body of abdomen oval, distinctly wider than thorax, with 
a short median impression at base. Antennae 13-jointed ; scap° 
rather long and slender; pedicel no longer than wide, the first 
funiclo joint slightly longer, the second much longer, nearly 
twice as long as first, remaining joints (except the last) 
moniliform, slightly incrassate, all a little wider than long. 
Wings entirely wanting. Length, 1*70 mm. 

J/ab . —Queensland: Mount Tambourine. One male, 
labelled '‘Rotten leaves, A. M. Lea.” 

Type . —I. 5111, South Australian Museum. A male on a 
tag, antennae on a slide. 

Wingless male forms are very rare among the Miero- 
fLymenoptera. This species probably does not belong to 
I'urntnexiuH, on account of its entire scutellum, but it agrees 
very well otherwise with that genus. 

PaNAMESIUS ANGUSTTCOltNIS, 11. sp. 

9- Thorax and petiole dull-brown, the head and 
abdomen black; legs golden-yellow; antennae fuscous, the 
scape more nr less yellow. Perm slender; held subglobose; 
scutum without parapsidal furrows ; scutellum with one large 
fovea at base; metanotum with a raised medial scale. Petiole 
thrice as long as wide; body of abdomen oval, the second 
segment occupying almost all of surface, with a long median 
impression at base. Fore wings reaching beyond apex of 
abdomen; not very broad; somewhat darkly infuscate; 
marginal cilia long; venation terminating somewhat before 
middle of wing; marginal vein scarcely longer than the rather 
long stigmal, the basal thick and distinct. Scape slender; 
pedicel twice as long as wide; the funicle joints narrower, the 
first about thrice as long as wide, the sixth Lilly twice as long 
as wide; club gradual, 5-jointed, first joint narrower than 
others, 2-4 all somewhat longer than wide Length, 1*50 mm. 

Nab. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in coastal jungle, June 6, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5112, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 
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Very similar to t/randipetmu, but the forcwings are much 
narrower and the club joints are a little longer. 

Bothriopria, Kieffer. 

Formerly contained only one species, from Madagascar. 
The Australian species differ from certain species of the genus 
/layloprielUi , Dodd, only in having the scape not swollen at 
its apex, and covering base of pedicel. In one species, 
aureipe8 t the scape terminates in two sharp points, which 
Kieffer uses as a generic difference to distinguish Hoplopria, 
Ashmead; the character is too trivial, however, for generic 
significance, and Ashmead himself did not mention it; thus 
other characters must be found to distinguish that genus, and 
may be found in “the carina that runs from the ocelli to the 
occipital margin and the groove separating the eyes from the 
antennal prominence'* (freely translated from Kieffer). From 
Paramesiu .<?, Westwood, and Spilomicrun , Westwood, Bothri¬ 
opria differs in having lateral foveae on the scutellum, which 
in the Australian species are.always narrow and obscure. 

Table of species. 

A. Prtrapwdal furrows complete and deep. 

(1) General colour chestnut-red. 

(2) Colour of body wholly black. 

(a) Petiole ono-half longer than wide 
(h) Petiole two and a half times as 
long as wide . 

B. Parapsidal furrows incomplete, abbreviated 

cephalad. 

(1) Antennae wholly black; scape produced 

into acute points at apex . 

(2) Scape not produced into acute points 

at apex. 

(a) Pedicel distinctly shorter than 

first funicle joint . 

(h) Pedicel not shorter than first 
funiclo joint. 

Socord funiclo joint no .longer 

than wide . . 

Second funicle joint distinctly 
longer than wide. 

* Bothriopria splendida, n. sp. 

9. Black; tegulae, legs, and first five antennal joints 
golden-yellow. Head normal, t he vertex much wider than long, 
with a few minute setigerous punctures, also the scutum and 
scutellum; scutum convex, the parapsidal furrows one-half 
complete from caudad, doep and distinct, the sclerite without 
depressions; scutellum with two very large, irregularly circular 
foveae at base, and a very narrow shallow one along either 
side ; metanotum with a raised median carina at base. Petiole 


leai 

victoriae 

unicolor 

aureipes 

splendula 

atra 

infvscipts 
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one*half longer than wide, with several fine carinae and some* 
what pubescent; body of abdomen not raised from petiole, 
but without impressions at base; ovate, pointed at apex; 
somewhat convex above and beneath; the second segment 
occupying a little more than one-half of surface, the remainder 
minutely densely punctate; abdomen suffused with brown. 
Forewings long and very broad; a little infuscate, with a 
white longitudinal stripe through centre; venation terminating 
about middle of wing, the marginal vein thickened, thrice as 
long as width at base, one-half longer than the stigmal; basal 
vein very distinct, the median well marked for some distance 
beyond juncture of basal. Antennae 13-jointed ; scape slender ; 
pedicel twice as long as greatest width, the first funicle joint 
a little narrower and distinctly longer, nearly four times as 
long as greatest width, the second one-half length of first, the 
fifth quadrate, a little widened; club ill-defined, scarcely 
wider than funicle, 6-jointod (7-jointed ?), joints 1-5 almost 
subequal, scarcely wider than long, the last joint two-thirds 
longer than preceding. Length, 3*50 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Mount Tambourine (A. M. Lea). 

Type.. —I. 5113, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewing on a slide. 

Bothhiophia leai, n. sp. 

9 . Polished chestnut-brown, the tegulae and legs lighter, 
the head black; antennae fuscous, the basal three joints deep 
red. Parapsidal furrows deep and complete ; foveae at base of 
scutellum large, circular, these separated' only by a thin carina, 
the lateral foveae shallow and narrow; metanotum with a 
raised median carina. Petiole a little longer than wide, with 
fine obscure carinae and some pubescence ; body of abdomen 
as in splendida. Forewings as in sphndida, but the marginal 
vein shorter, scarcely longer than the stigmal. Pedicel stout, 
barely one-half longer than wide ; the first funicle joint scarcely 
narrower and somewhat longer, over twice as long as wide, the 
second as wide as long, 3-5 somewhat wider than long; club 
6-jointed, slightly wider than funicle, joints 1-5 subequal, 
distinctly wider than long, the last joint distinctly longer. 
Length, 2*70 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district (A. M. Lea). 

Type. —I. 5114, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a. tag, antennae and forewing on a slide. Named in honour of 
the collector. 

Bothrtopria untcolor, n. sp. 

9. Black, the tegulae and antennae wholly black; legs 
bright red, the femora somewhat dusky. Parapsidal furrows 
deep and complete; foveae at base of scutellum large, circular, 
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only separated by a thin carina; metanotum with an acute 
erect scale at base, caudo-lateral angles with two points, one 
above the petiole, the other lower down. Petiole two and a 
half times as long as wide, with several strong carinae dorsad; 
body of abdomen distinctly raised from petiole, rounded 
caudad, the second segment occupying fully three-fourths of 
surface. Forewings long, moderately broad ; marginal vein 
twice as long as wide, the stigmal short, the basal delicate, 
the median obsolete. Pedicel twice as long as wido, the funicle 
joints somewhat narrower, the first thrice as long as wide, the 
second one-half longer than wide, the fifth distinctly longer 
than wide ; club 0-jointed, first joint narrower than others, 
as long as wide, 2-5 distinctly wider than long, the last joint 
a little longer than preceding. Length, 2*50 mm. 

I/ah .—New South Wales: Tweed River. Described from 
one female caught by sweeping foliage of jungle plants, May 
13, 1914 (A. P. Dodd). 

Typr. -I. 5115, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Bothuiopkia victoutae, n. sp. 

9- Black, the antennae concolorous, also the tegulae; 
legs reddish-yellow, the coxae, femora, and apical half of 
tibiae dusky. Foveae at base of scutellum distinctly separated ; 
CHudo-lnteral angles of metHiirtum \\ it bout, sharp prints; 
petiole one-half longer than wide; first funicle joint twice as 
long as wide, the second one-third longor than wide, the fifth 
scarcely so, the sixth only slightly widening and not appearing 
part of club, the club thus 5-jointed, the last joint no longer 
than preceding. Otherwise as in vvico/or. Length, 2*35 mm. 

//ah. -Victoria: Ballarat district. One female, labelled 
National Museum, No. 54.” 

Type. In the National Museum, Melbourne. A female 
on a tag, the antennae on a slide. 

BOTHUIOPttJA ATRA, n. Sp. 

9- Black, the tegulae and antennae concolorous; legs 
clear golden-yellow. Parapsidal furrows less than one-hsdf 
complete from caudad, rather narrow; foveae at base of 
scutellum moderately large, circular, distinctly separated, the 
lateral foveae shallow, obscure; metanotum with an acute 
raised scale at base, its caudo-lateral angles simple. Petiole 
scarcely longer than wide, with several carinae dorsad; body 
of abdomen somewhat raised from petiole, rounded caudad, 
the second segment occupying almost two-thirds of surface, 
the remaining segments densely minutely punctured. Fore¬ 
wings moderately long and broad; faintly infuscate; marginal 
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vein twice as long as wide, the stigmal very short, the basal 
barely indicated. Pedicel two-thirds longer than wide, the 
funicle joints somewhat narrower, the first twice as long as 
greatest width, the second as wide as long, the fifth wider than 
long; club 6-jointed, joints 1-5 distinctly wider than long, 
the Bixth a little longer than preceding. Length, 2*15 mm. 

flab .—Queensland: Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in jungle, 1,200 ft., April 3, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —1. 5116, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

BoTHHIOPRIA AUREIPE8, n. sp. 

9 . Black, the legs golden-yellow; tegulae suffused with 
yellow, the antennae wholly black. Scutum flat, the parap- 
sidal furrows present only as short, rather narrow grooves 
against caudal margin ; foveae at base of scutellum not very 
large, circular, well separated, the lateral pair shallow and 
obscure; metanoturn without a distinct raised scale at base. 
Petiole scarcely longer than wide, with several dorsal carinae; 
body of abdomen a little raised from petiole, rather long, over 
twice as long as greatest width, rounded caudad, the second 
segment occupying throe-fourths of surface. Porewings 
moderately long and broad, faintly infuseate; marginal vein 
barely twice as long as wide, the stigmal very short, the basal 
scarcely indicated. Scape terminating in a sharp point on 
either side of base of pedicel ; pedicel nearly twice as long 
wide, the funicle joints somewhat narrower, the first almcst 
twice as long as wide, the second a little longer than wide, the 
fifth somewhat wider than long; club 6-jointed, joints 1-5 
distinctly wider than long, the first narrower than the others, 
the last joint no longer than preceding. Length, 1'75 mm. 

flab. —Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in jungle, May 9, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5117, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Boturiopria infuscipes, n. sp. 

9 • Black; legs fuscous, the coxae washed with yellow, 
the trochanters, tarsi, and base of tibiae yellow ; antennal 
joints 2-5 yellow, the rest black; tegulae black. Scutum not 
flat, the metanotum with a small semi-acute scale at base; 
structure of thorax otherwise as in anrripe*. Petiole twice as 
long as wide; body of abdomen oval, somewhat raised from 
petiole, barely twice as long as greatest width, pointed caudad, 
the second segment occupying barely two-thirds of surface. 
Forewings with an obscure blotch beneath marginal vein, the 
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basal vein delicate but rather distinct, otherwise much as in 
aurripes. Pedicel nearly twice aa long as greatest width, the 
funicle joints somewhat narrower, the first fully twice as long 
as greatest width, the fifth one-half longer than wide; club 
6-jointed (5-jointed ?), the first joint narrower than others, 
longer than wide, 2-5 barely wider than long, the last joint 
somewhat longer. Length, 1*60 mm. 

Hah .—Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. One female, 
taken with aureiprs. 

Type. —I. 5118, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide 

Polypria, n. g. 

9 • Head, viewed from above, distinctly wider than 
long, the vertex with two or three obtuse raised ridges across 
it, and scattered punctures; eyes large, bare; ocelli large; 
antennal prominence small, inconspicuous; maxillary palpi 
5-jointed, the labials 3-jointed. Antennae 13-jointed; scape 
normal: funicle joints longer than wide; club 5-jointed, not 
well defined. Mandibles not large or prominent, at least one 
bidentate at apex. Forewings ample; venation terminating 
slightly before middle of wing ; marginal vein barely twice as 
long as wide, the stigmal very short; basal and median veins 
not distinct. Scutum with deep complete parapsidal furrows; 
lateral lobes with a large, deep, circular depression, the median 
lobe with a large, deep oval depression on either side of meson 
cephalad. Scutellum with two large foveae at base, and one 
on either side. Metanotum tricarinate, without a raised scale 
at base. Petiole of abdomen striate, nearly thrice as long as 
wide; body of abdomen well raised from petiole, ellipsoidal, 
somewhat longer than thorax, gently convex above and 
beneath, the second segment occupying most of surface, 
without depressions at base. 

c*. Median lobe of scutum without depressions, the 
lateral lobes only faintly depresvsed. Antennae 13-jointed, the 
funicle joints long and slender, cylindrical, the first and 
second subequal, plain. 

The male antennae are like those of Odontopria , Kieffer, 
but that genus has the head coarsely puncturod and the scutum 
with four grooves. Hexapria has the depressed lateral lobes 
of the scutum in the female (the male is unknown), but there 
are two distinct foveae against caudal margin of scutellum. 
The new genus is like Bofhriopria , and is separated by the 
depressions on the scutum; these same characters were not 
thought sufficient to form a new genus in the case of some of the 
Australian species of Hoplopriella , but the depressions were 
not so deep and distinct, and gave indications of grading. 
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Running in Kieffer’s table to Hera-pvta, Kieffer, or JMhri - 
opriu , Kieffer. Type, the following species. 

PoLYPRIA NIGR1VENTRIS, U. 8p. 

9 . Black; legs and tegulae golden-yellow, the femora 
and tibiae somewhat dusky; prothorax and mesothorax dark 
deep-red; antennae black, the last joint pale-yellow, the pre¬ 
ceding washed with yellow. Forewings long and broad; a 
little mfuscate, with an obscure blotch beginning beyond basal 
vein, this area with a white curved longitudinal streak. 
Pedicel a little shorter than first funicle joint, which is twice 
as long as wide, the others shortening, the sixth a little longer 
than wide; dub joints 1-4 wider than long, the fifth small, 
narrower, and no longer than preceding. Length, 2*70 mm. 

cf. Antennae black, the last joint pale-yellow; first 
funicle joint fully twice as long as pedicel: .‘MO shortening, 
the tenth over twice as long as wide. 

//ah.- Queensland: Cairns district. Described from 
several specimens of either sex: a common species in and 
around jungle. 

Type. L. 5119, South Australian Museum. A male and 
female on two tags; female head and antennae, male antennae, 
and forewings on a slide. 

Neurogalesus, KiefTer. 

9 . Head quadrate, viewed from above, the vertex very 
much roughened, its surface with obtuse irregular carinae and 
large shallow punctures (in disshni/is distinctly less roughened 
and the punctures smaller); with a depression in centre against 
occipital margin, running toward ocelli; antennal prominence 
very large and conspicuous, whon viewed from above projecting 
conspicuously beyond the frons and not much wider than long : 
face straight from antennal prominence to caudal margin 
(ventrad), the mandibles thus projecting backwards; eyes 
large, bare. Scutum with deep complete parapsidal furrows, 
the lateral lobes feebly or deeply depressed, the median lobe 
sometimes with a depression on either side cephalad and one 
caudad, these sometimes absent; scutellum with two large 
foveae at base, and one along either side ; metanotum with a 
raised scale at base, its posterior margin rather deeply exca¬ 
vated. Petiole stout, scarcely wider than long, its lateral 
margins with a sharp excision or only feebly swollen, covered 
with long pubescence, or this only present on its sides, the 
dorsum then showing carinae. Body of abdomen not raised 
from petiole, its dorsal surface flat, its cephalic margin incised, 
with a long deep median groove or impression at base, scarcely 
wider across centre than at base, the second segment occupying 
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most of surface. Forewings ample; venation terminating 
about middle of wing; marginal vein thickened, about twice 
as long as wide, the stigmal very short; no basal or median 
veins. Antennae 13-jointed ; scape prolonged at apex and 
covering base of pedicel; club ill-defined, about 5-jointed. 
For other characters see Kieffer’s diagnosis. 


Table of species. 

A. Abdomen with three grooves at have; stigmal 
vein one-half longer than the marginal 
H. Abdomen with one groove at base; stigmal 
vein very short. 

(1) Median lobe of scutum with two depres¬ 

sions ccphalad, the lateral lobes 
with a deep fovea or depression; 
? vertex on either side of median 

impression, more or less roughened: 
petiole sharply excised on lateral 
margins. 

(a) Seutcllum longitudinally striate 

(b) Kcutollum not striate. 

(2) Median lobe of scutum without depres¬ 

sions cephalad, the latter lobes 
only feebly depressed; vertex on 
either side of median impression at 
the most- with a few punctures: 
petiole feebly swollen on lateral 
margins. 

(a) Yeitex with a few large punc¬ 

tures; legs and antennal funiele 
rod; cariua running from above 
eye, conspicuous; first funiele 
joint distinctly shorter than 
pedicel . . . . 

(b) Punctures on vertex small; legs 

mostly black, the antennae 
wholly so; cariua running from 
above eye, not conspicuous; 
first funiele joint not shorter 
than pedicel . 


carina tits 


ha chert 
a randis 


ruhripes 


dissimilis 


NF.UR0GALESU8 CARINATUS, Kieffor. 

The typo and only previously described species is from 
Australia, and its description appeared in the “Berlin Ent. 
Zeitschr.,” vol. li., p. 298 (1907). The original description 
is not available in Northern Queensland, but from Kieffer’s 
generic diagnosis it is evident that carinatus differs from all 
the species described in this paper, thus carhmtus has three 
longitudinal grooves at base of abdomen, and the stigmal vein 
is a half longer than the marginal. Dissimilis does not possess 
the carina running from above the eye to near the antennal 
prominence present in the other three species, but in 
(apparently) having the head less roughened, the absence of 
the cephalic depressions on the median lobe of the scutum, 
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the non-incised tricarinate petiole, cnrinatm approaches closer 
to dusimilh than to graudit or hackeri . Tn length it is even 
larger than grand] Length, 5*5 mm. 

Neurogaj/esus grandih, n. sp. 

9. Black; legs concolorous, the knees and tarsi ferru¬ 
ginous, the antennae also concolorous, the last joint contrasting 
light-reddish, the four basal funiclc joints washed with red. 
Head much roughened, the punctures large. Scutum and 
scutellum with large scattered punctures, the depressions of 
scutum deep and distinct ; foveae at base of scutellum longi¬ 
tudinally oval, extending for about two-thirds its length, 
beyond this smooth. Petiole sharply excised on lateral 
margins, covered with long pubescence; body of abdomen 
smooth, highly polished, as long as the head and thorax united, 
distinctly more than twice as long as greatest width. Forewings 
attaining apex of abdomen ; very broad; embrowned, this 
deepest in centre Pedicel one-half longer than wide, the 
first funiclc joint slightly narrower and distinctly longer, 
nearly thrice as long as wide, 2-6 shortening, the sixth 
quadrate ; club joints 1-4 wider than long, t he fifth distinctly 
over twice as long as wide. Length, 5 mm. 

/TV//j.--Q ueensland : Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in coastal jungle, September 27, 
1914 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type- —I. 5120, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Neurogat.esvs hackert, n. sp. 

9- Similar to grandi*, but differs as follows:—Apical 
antennal joint concolorous with preceding; club joints 1-4 
rather less wider than long ; abdomen not so slender, no more 
than twice as long as greatest width ; depressions of median 
lobe of scutum shallower : herd and scutum with less distinct 
punctures; foveae of scutellum shallower, the basal ones much 
shorter, not extending one-half its length, beyond these 
longitudinally striate. Length, 4*85 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Brisbane. Described from one female 
received from the Queensland Museum, and labelled “Caloun- 
dra, September 28, 1913 (IT. Hacker); on tree trunk.” 

Type. —In the Queensland Museum. A female on a tag, 
the antennae and forewings on a slide. Named in honour of 
the collector. 

Neokogalesus dissimtlis, n. sp. 

9 • Similar to gran din but smallor, the antennae wholly 
black ; head leas roughened, the punctures on it and the thorax 
not large; median lobe of scutum almost smooth, with only a 
faint depression caudad; foveae at base of scutellum not 
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reaching half its length; lateral lobes of scutum with feeble 
depressions; petiole not excised on lateral margins, only feebly 
swollen, the dense pubescence only present on the sides, the 
meson tricarinate; first funicle joint twice as long as wide, 
the sixth distinctly wider than long; last club joint shorter, 
not twice as long as wide. Length, 3‘55 mm. 

71nb. —Queensland: Kuranda. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in jungle, April 4, 1915 (A. P. 
Dodd). A second female was caught by sweeping in lowland 
jungle, .June 6, 1915, Cairns district (A. P. Dodd). 

Type.— I. 5121, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forowings on a slide. 

Neuhooalesus rubkipes, n. sp. 

9 . Black ; legs and tegulae deep-red, also apex of scape, 
pedicel, and funicle joints; apical antennal joint brownish at 
apex. Vertex smooth, except for large scattered punctures; 
carinae running from above the eyes down the frons with their 
latero-eophalic angle acute and prominent, when viewed from 
above. Scutum without depressions, with a few small 
scattered punctures; foveae at base of scutellum not reaching 
half its length, the lateral foveae large. Petiole as in dimmili*. 
Body of abdomen two and a half times as long as greatest 
width. Forewings more lightly infuscate than in grandis, 
hac.keri , or dissimilis , the marginal vein less stout. Pedicel 
one - half longer than wide, the first funicle joint somewhat 
shorter and narrower, one-half longer than wide, the fifth 
quadrate; club 6-jointed, joints 1-5 wider than long, the first 
somewhat narrower than others, the sixth nearly twice as long 
as greatest width. Length, 3’90 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in jungle, May 10, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type .—I. 5122, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Ei’hoplophia, n. g. 

9- Head shaped much as in XruroytdtxitM, Kieffer, 
viewed from the side trapezoidal, straight from antennal 
prominence to mouth, which projects backwards slightly; 
viewed from above, as long as wide, with a carina running 
from above eyes down and around the frons convexly, the 
antennae inserted below this on a frontal prominence, which 
is hidden by the frontal carina; vertex with scattered punctures 
and a line of punctures along its occipital margin; mandibles 
edentate, crossed at apex, not large; maxillary palpi 5-joinied. 
Scutum normal, with a few scattered punctures, the parapsidal 
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furrows deep and complete, the parapaides very feebly 
depressed; scutellum with two large circular foveae at base, 
and a longer one on either side; metanotum with a raised 
tooth at base, its posterior margin feebly concave. Petiole 
normal, not twice as long as wide; body of abdomen with a 
short median groove at base, its cephalic margin quite straight, 
the second segment occupying most of surface, gently convex 
above and beneath. Forewings ample; venation terminating 
about middle of wing: marginal vein thickened, the stigmal 
vein short, the basal rather well defined. Antennao 13-jointed ; 
scape prolonged at apex and covering base of pedicel; club 
gradual, 5- or 6-jointed. 

This genus differs from N eurogalesus, Kieffer, in that the 
antennal prominence, when viewed from above, is not very 
large, but is hidden, and the cephalic margin of the body of 
the abdomen is quite straight; also the median groove at base 
of abdomen is very short, and there is no median impression 
on the vertex. In habitus the species of this genus are very 
distinct from those of N eurogalenu* , and are much smaller. 

Type. — E. carnta tifrom . 


Table of species. 

A. Abdomen slender, about thrice as long ms 

wide; petiole plainly tricarinate . varinattfrons 

H. A Women not slender, twice or le.ss as long 
as wide; petiole with at/most a complete 
delicate median carinn, the others pre¬ 
sent only at extreme base. 

(1) Forcings normally rounded at apex; 

segment 2 much moro than twice 

as long as the following united ... hitiventris 

(2) Forewings truncate and a little de¬ 

pressed at distal margin; segment 2 
of abdomen not or barelv twice as 
loug as the following united. emaryipennis 

EtTHOPLOPRIA CARINATJFRON8, n. Sp, 

9 . Black, the antennae concolorous, the tegulae and 
legs reddish-yellow, the femora somewhat dusky. Petiole of 
abdomen one-half longer than wide, tricarinate; body of 
abdomen long-ellipsoidal, about thrice as long as greatest 
width, the second segment over twice as long as following 
united, the remainder with numerous pin-punctures, and a few 
long setae. Forewings lightly infuscate; broad; the distal 
margin normally rounded. Pedicel nearly twice as long as 
wide, the funicle joints a little narrower; first fully twice as 
long as greatest width, second not one-half longer than wide, 
the fifth as wido as long; club 6-jointed, not well defined, 
merging into the funicle, joints 1-5 distinctly wider than long, 
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the sixth nearly twice as long as preceding joint. Length, 
2*35 mm. 

Hub. —Queensland: Cooktown and Cairns districts; New 
South AVales: Clarence River. Described from two females 
caught by sweeping in coastal junglo at former habitat*, March 
6 and October 14, 1914, respectively, and one female sweeping 
miscellaneous vegetation, chiefly jungle, Clarence River, June 
3, 1914 (A. P. Dodd). The southern specimen has the apex 
of scape and all funiele joints suffused reddish. 

Typr. —I. 5123, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae, head, and forewings on a slide. 

EUHOPLOPHIA LATIVENTRtS, n. Sp. 

9 • Similar to carintitifrnn* , but punctures in occipital 
row smaller; abdomen not slender, broad, broadest at apex of 
second segment, no more than one-half longer than wide, the 
segments after the second very short; petiole with a median 
earina, but no others ; second funiele joint two-thirds longer 
than wide, the fifth a little longer than wide, the sixth 
quadrate, club only 5-jointed. Length, 2*15 mm. 

Hah.— ’Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in jungle, May 9, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. I. 5124, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Euhoplophia emakoipennis, n. sp. 

$ . Like hitivrntns , but the abdomen not so stout, twice 
as long as wide, the segments after the second half as long as 
that segment; petiole with the median earina subobsolete (in 
both species there are short other carinae at extreme base) ; 
punctures in occipital line, scattered; forewings not rounded 
at apex, almost truncate, faintly depressed in centre; first 
funiele joint thrice as long as wide, second twice as long as 
wide, the sixth a little wider than long, and the first joint of 
the club; the club thus 6-jointed, its second joint (first of 
lativrntris) not perceptibly smaller than following (plainly so 
in lativcntris). Length, 2*45 mm. 

Hob. —Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in jungle, May 9, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5125, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Hoplopriem.a, n. g, 

9. Hoad, viewed from above, wider than long, the 
vertex with scattered punctures, more rarely rugose-sulcate, 
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occasionally with a median longitudinal depression, the frontal 

f >rominence conspicuous ; viewed from the side more high than 
ong, the mouth not directed backwards, the mandibles not 
large; maxillary palpi 5-jointed. Thorax convex dorsad; 
scutum often with scattered punctures, the parapsidal furrows 
deep and complete, rarely incomplete, the median lobe often 
with two depressions cephalad, in one instance depressed 
caud&d, the lateral lobes sometimes depressed; scutellum with 
two large foveae at base, and one along either side, these latter 
rarely narrow and obscure, the caudal margin foveate; meta- 
notum with a raised scale, sometimes absent, at base. Petiole 
not more than thrice as long as wide, carinate, normal. Body 
of abdomen raised from petiole, without impressions at base, 
gently convex above and below, rounded caudad, the second 
segment occupying over one-half of surface. Antennae 
13-jointed; scape prolonged at apex and covering base of 
pedicel; flagellum joints never slender, with a club of from 
five to seven joints, the last joint small, rarely lengthened. 
Forewings long and broad, in one instance shortened and 
narrow ; venation terminating about middle of wing; marginal 
vein sometimes thickened, two to four times as long as wide, 
the stigmal short, the basal usually more or less distinct; a 
white longitudinal stripe through middle of wing always 
present. Size moderate. 

The numerous species placed in this genus form a natural 
segregate. The genus can be distinguished from all other 
genera of the family, except N eurogalesn* and Etihop/oprict) by 
the distal prolongation of the scape. From the two genera 
named it differs in the different form of the head, and the 
non-grooved base of abdomen. It is possible that it is but 
one of Kieffer’s numerous genera, but I cannot reconcile it. 
with any previously described genus. The species are from 
various parts of Eastern Australia, and there are no doubt’ 
many more to be discovered. Type. —77. hi col ori corn it. 

Table of species. 

(1) Vertex more or less rugose^Rulcatc; median 
lobe of scutum with two depressions 

cephalad. (2) 

Vertex at the most with scattered punctures (4) 

(2) Apical antennal joint small, no longer than 

preceding and narrower . bicoloricornis 

Apical antennal joint long, much longer 

than preceding . (3) 

(3) Frons below ocelli with numerous fine cross** 
sulci: second segment of abdomen dis- 
tinctly more than twice as long as the 
following united . sulcaticcp* 


o 
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Frouft below ocelli without cross-sulci; 
second abdominal segment not more than 
twice as long as the following united ... 

(4) Forewings very narrow; parapsidal furrows 

abbreviated . 

Forewings not narrow . 

(5) Forewings conspicuously blotched with 

brown > one blotch in centre against distal 

margin . 

Forewings not conspicuously blotched with 
brown, at most feebly so, without a blotch 
in centre against distal margin . 

(6) Thorax mostly red; scutum without depres¬ 

sions; parapsidal furrows complete. 

Thorax wholly black . 

(7) Median lobe of scutum with two depressions 

eephalad, small or elongate, the lateral 
lobes depressed; parapsidal furrows com¬ 
plete . 

Scutum without depressions; parapsidal 
furrows sometimes abbreviated . 

<8) Basal foveae of scutellum widely divergent 

from base . 

Basal foveae of scutellum not divergent 
from base . 

<9) First funiele joint no longer than pedicel, 
twice as long as greatest width; cephalic 
depressions on scutum not elongate; 

petiole not twice as long as wide . 

First funiele joint distinctly longer than 
pedicel, almost thrice as long as greatest 
width; cephalic depressions on scutum 
elongate; petiole over twice ns long as 
w r ide . 

(10) Parapsidal furrows forming deep grooves 

ana complete . 

Parapsidal furrows incomplete, or if com¬ 
plete only as a fine groove eephalad, 
forming deeper grooves caudad . 

(11) Punctures on head and thorax not small; 

lateral foveae of scutellum much longer 
than the basal once; parapsidal furrows 
about one-half complete from caudad, 
deep and distinct, not continued ceplmlad 

as fine grooves . 

Puncturos on head and thorax small; lateral 
foveae of scutellum not longer than basal 
ones; parapsidal furrows complete, or 
nearly, as fine grooves eephalad, deep and 
distinct caudad . 

(12) Tegulae concolorous; legs partly dusky: 

basal foveae of scutellum well .separated 
caudad from lateral pair and not oblique 
Tegulae yellow; legs wholly yellow; basal 
foveae of .scutellum only separated cand<acl 
from lateral pair by a thin line, and 
somewhat oblique. 


longivcntris 

abnormipennis 

«) 

maculosa 

W> 

rubrinotum 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 10 ) 

tasmanica 

<»> 


pun eta tic eps 


tricarinata 
simulans ‘ \ \ 

01) 


covcolot icornis 


( 12 ) 

fuscitegula 

parvipunctata 
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Hoplopkiella b i coloricornis, n. sp. 

9. Black, shining, the legs and antennae (except the 
club) bright red, the scape dark at base; tegulae suffused red. 
Head with numerous scattered moderately large punctures; 
the vertex with several irregular fine cross-sulci, and a longi¬ 
tudinal median impression against occipital margin. Median 
lobe of scutum with a long depression on either side of meson 
cephalad, these shallow, the lateral lobes shallowly depressed; 
parapsidal furrows deep and complete ; with a few punctures. 
Foveae at base of scutellum large, oval, the lateral ones much 
longer. Metanotum with a raised scale at base. Petiole over 
twice as long as wide, with about four carinae dorsad; body 
of abdomen scarcely longer than thorax, a little over twice as 
long as wide, the second segment occupying over two-thirds of 
surface. Forewings long and broad; lightly infuscate, with 
a darker obscure blotch beneath marginal vein; marginal vein 
over twice as long as wide; basal vein very faint. Pedicel 
one-third longer than wide, the funicle joints narrower; first 
nearly thrice as long as wide ; second slightly shorter, the fifth 
distinctly longer than wide ; club 6-jointed, first joint rather 
small, 2-5 much wider than long, the sixth much smaller. 
Length, 2 35 mm. 

11 oh. Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from two females caught by sweeping in jungle, May 10, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Typr. —I. 5126, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forowings on a slide. 

Hoplopkiella maculosa, n. sp. 

$ . Black, legs and tegulae reddish-yellow, the femora 
somewhat dusky : antennal scape and club black, the pedicel 
and funicle deep-red, the apical antennal joint yellowish. 
Vertex of head with scattered punctures, and a line of punc¬ 
tures round occipital margin, the sides of the head and the 
frons below ocelli much more densely punctate. Parapsidal 
furrows deep and complete ; median lobe of scutum without 
depressions, the lateral lobes very feebly depressed ; a row of 
punctures on either side of parapsidal furrows, and a few 
punctures around outer margin of lateral lobes. Scutellum 
with scattered punctures, with two deep foveae at base, large 
and circular, and a longer deep fovea along either side; 
metanotum with an acute semi-erect medial tooth at base. 
Petiole twice as long as wide, the dorsum strongly tricarin&te; 
body of abdomen twice as long as greatest width, the second 
segment occupying barely two-thirds of surface ; segments after 
second with long scattered sotae. Forewings long and broad ; 
patterned; a large irregular blotch extending across wing at 
o2 
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marginal vein, this split by the longitudinal white stripe, 
below this stripe with a narrow distal prolongation; a large 
rectangular blotch midway between marginal vein and wing 
apex, nearer to cephalic than caudal margin; a triangular 
blotch against distal margin in centre, its apex proximad: 
marginal vein about twice as long as wide, the basal obsolete. 
Pedicel one-half longer than wide, the first funicle joint 
somewhat narrower, fully twice as long as wide, the fifth 
distinctly longer than wide; club 6-jointed, joints 1-5 much 
wider than long. Length, 2*65 ram. 

Hab .—New South Wales: Upper Tweed River. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in open forest, 1,^0 ft., 
May 17, 1914 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5127, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, head, antennae, and forewings on a slide. 

Hoplopkiklla longiventris, n. sp. 

$ . Black; legs bright red ; antennal pedicel and funicle 
joints deep-red; tegulae dusky-red. Vertex of head with a 
long median impression running from front ocellus to occipital 
margin, lateral of this with irregular oblique sulci and thus 
appearing rugose; immediately below front ocellus there is a 
small depression, the frons above antennae otherwise glabrous; 
vertex also with a few scattered punctures. Scutum and 
scutellum alutaccous, not shining ; median lobe of scutum with 
two long shallow depressions cephalad, these joining and 
forming a single shorter depression against caudal margin, 
the lateral lobes depressed, the parapsidal furrows deep and 
complete; no distinct punctures on scutum and scutellum; 
foveae at base of scutellum large, the lateral pair longer, the 
scutellum also with a median carina; raised scale at base of 
metanotum obscure. Petiole, viewed from the side, somewhat 
convex dorsad, viewed from above over twice as long as wide, 
with several dorsal carinae; body of abdomen long-ellipsoidal, 
thrice as long as greatest width, the segments after the second 
half as long as that segment, Porewings long and broad; a 
little infuscate; marginal vein fully thrice as long as wide, 
the basal rather well marked, also the median distad of its 
juncture with the basal. Pedicel nearly twice as long as 
greatest width, the first funicle joint as long and narrower, 
nearly thrice as long as greatest width, the sixth a little longer 
than wide; club 6-jointed, joints 1-4 wider than long, the first 
small; last joint long, twice as long as penultimate. Length, 
2*90 mm. 

Jlab.- -Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in jungle, May 10, 1915 
<A. P. Dodd). 
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Type. —I. 5128, South Australian Museum, A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewing on a slide. 

IIOPLOPRIELLA ABNORM1PENN1S, U. sp. 

9- Black, the tegulae and legs reddish-yellow, the 
femora dusky; apical half of scape and next seven joints clear- 
reddish, the last five joints and base of scape black. Vertex 
with rather small, scattered punctures, the eyes rather small. 
Scutum with numerous scattered punctures, without depres¬ 
sions, the parapsidal furrows only present at extreme caudad ; 
scutellum with a few punctures, the basal foveae rather wide 
•apart and somewhat oblique, the lateral pair shorter than basal 
■ones and very obscure: metanotum with a blunt tooth at base. 
Petiole nearly twice as long as wide, the dorsum strongly 
tricarinate. Forewings not attaining apex of abdomen : very 
narrow for the family, at least six times as long as greatest 
width; infuseate: marginal vein about thrice as long as wide, 
the basal rather faint. Pedicel one-half longer than wide, 
the first funicle joint a little narrower, twice as long as wide, 
the sixth a little wider than long; club 5-jointed, joints 1-4 
much wider than long, the last joint scarcely longer than 
preceding. Length, 3*25 mm. 

flab .—King Island, Bass Straits (A. M. Lea). 

Type, -I. 5129, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a lag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

HoPLOPJUELLA IICBUTNOTUM, 11. Sp. 

9 • Black : pronotum, scutum, scutellum, and propleura 
bright chestnut-red, the median lobe of scutum with a black 
patch cephalad ; tegulae and legs bright reddish-yellow: base 
of scape and the club black, rest of antennae bright reddish- 
yellow. Head with rather large scattered punctures, the 
scutum with a few smaller ones; median lobe without depres¬ 
sions, the lateral lobes feebly depressed, the parapsidal furrows 
deep and complete; foveas at base of scutellum moderately 
large, circular, the lateral foveae much longer; metanotum 
with a raised scale at base. Petiole barely twice as long as 
wide; body of abdomen not long, ovar, the second segment 
occupying fully two-thirds of surface. Forewings * ample; 
subhyaline; marginal vein about twice as long as wide. Pedicel 
one-half longer than wide, the first funicle joint narrower, 
twice as long as wide, 2-6 shortening, the sixth a little wider 
than long; club 5-jointed, joints 1-4 distinctly wider than 
long, the last joint no longer than preceding. Length, 
2 45 mm. 

Hah .—New South Wales; Clarence River. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping vegetation, chiefly jungle, 
June 3, 1914 (A, P. Dodd). 
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Type,— I. 5130, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag* antennae and forewings on a slide. 

JlOPLOPRIELLA TASMANICA, 1 ). sp. 

9 . Black, the tegulae and legs bright reddish-yellow 
apical half of scape red, the antennae otherwise black. Head 
with scattered, rather small punctures. Median lobe of 
scutum with a shallow depression on either side of meson 
cophalad, extending for over one-third its length, the lateral 
lobes with a feeble depression; parapsidal furrows deep and 
complete, with a row of scattered punctures on either side, the 
lateral lobes with a few punctures around the outer margin; 
basal foveae of scutellum long, situated obliquely to each other 
from base, the lateral pair deep, but no longer ; metanotum 
rugose, with a triangular raised scale at. base medially. Fore¬ 
wings long and broad; somewhat infuscate; marginal vein 
rather long, over thrice as long as width at base, the basal 
rather well marked. Pedicel one*half longer than wide, the 
first funicle joint narrower, one half longer than wide, the 
fifth a little wider than long, the sixth a little widened : club' 
5-jointed, joints 1-4 distinctly wider than long, the last joint 
scarcely longer than preceding. Length, 3'40 min. 

Hah. —Tasmania: Mount Wellington (A. M. Lea). 

Type.— I. 5131, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, forewings and antenna on a slide. 

Hoplopntfxla parvipunctata, n. sp. 

9 • Black, the tegulae and legs bright reddish-yellow z 
antennae wholly black. Head with scattered small punctures, 
also the scutum; scutum without depressions, the parapsidal 
furrows deep and distinct caudad, shallow and indistinct for 
greater paTt, and apparently not attaining the cephalic- 
margin ; foveae at base of scutellum large, situated a little 
obliquely from each other, and caudad separated from 
cephalic end of lateral foveae only by a- thin line, the lateral 
foveae shallow and not longer than basal ones; metanotum 
with a raised medial scale at base. Petiole barely one-half 
longer than wide, with several carinae dorsad; body of 
abdomen not long, the second segment occupying oVcr two- 
thirds of surface. Forewings long and broad; somewhat 
infuscate; marginal vein nearly thrice as long as width at 
base, the basal delicate. Pedicel a little longer than wide, the 
funicle joints distinctly narrower, first one-third longer than 
wide, the sixth a little wider than long; club 5-jointed, joint 
1 distinctly narrower than the others, 1-4 distinctly wider than 
long, the last joint slightly longer than preceding. Length*. 
2*45 mm. 
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Hab .—Queensland : Mount Tambourine (A. M. Lea). 

Type. —I. 5132, South Australian Museum. A female on 
& tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Hoplopktei.la fuscitegula, n. sp. 

9. Very similar to parvipanc1ata y but the tegulae are 
•dusky, also tho femora ; the parapsidal furrows do not widen 
rso perceptibly caudad, and are more distinct cephalad; the 
foveae at base of scutellum are not obliquely situated to each 
other, are well separated from the lateral foveae, and are 
shorter, not extending for half the length of scutellum (extend¬ 
ing for that distance in parrtjvmrtala ); club joints 2-4 longer, 
only a little wider than long, the first scarcely widened and 
apparently not forming part of club, the last joint a little 
longer. T^ength, 2*25 mm. 

Hah. —Tasmania: Mount Wellington (A. M. Lea). 

Type. —1. 5133, South Australian Museum. A female on 
•a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Possibly an insular form of pampitnetata , but the differ¬ 
ences are too many to consider it a variety of that species. 

IloPLOPUIET.I.A PC NOT ATI CEPS, 11. sp. 

9- Black, the tegulae and legs wholly reddish-yellow; 
apex of scape and the seven following joints deep-red. Head 
with rather large scattered punctures, the scutum with a few 
small ones on either side of parapsidal furrows, and around 
outer margin of parapsides; parapsidal furrows deep and com¬ 
plete; parapsides plainly depressed, the median lobe with a 
small oval depression on either side against cephalic margin : 
foveae at base of scutellum large, circular, the lateral pair 
deep and plainly longer; raised scale at base of metanotum not 
prominent. Petiole twice as long as wide, with three strong 
carinae dorsad ; body of abdomen not long, tho second segment 
occupying over two-thirds of surface. Forcwings long and 
broad, a little infuseate; marginal vein barely twice as long as 
wide, the basal rather delicate. Pedicel one-third longer than 
wide, the funicle joints narrower; first almost twice as long as 
wide, the fifth quadrate, the sixth a little widened; club 
5-jointed, joints 1-4 distinctly wider than long, the last joint 
no longer than preceding. Length, 2 90 mm. 

Hab .—New South Wales: Sydney (A. M. Lea). 

Type. —I, 5134, South Australiau Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Hoplopriella concoloricornis, n. sp. 

9. Black, the tegulae and legs bright reddish-yellow, 
the antennae wholly black. Head, scutum, and scutellum 
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with a few scattered punctures; scutum without depressions 
the parapsidal furrows one-third complete from caudad, as 
deep grooves; foveae at base of scutcllum circular, the lateral 
pair much longer ; metanotum without a scale at base. Petiole 
fully twice as long as wide, with several carinae dorsad: body 
of abdomen long-ellipsoidal, thrice as long as greatest width, 
the second segment occupying fully three-fourths of surface. 
Forewings long and broad ; a little infuscate; marginal vein 
barely twice as long as wide, the basal rather delicate. PediceT 
one-half longer than wide, the funicle joints scarcely narrower, 
first twice as long as wide, the fifth a little wider than long, 
slightly widened: club 6-jointed, joints 1-5 distinctly wider 
than long, the last joint no longer than preceding. Length* 
2 90 mm. 

Uah. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described fronr 
several females caught bv sweeping in coastal jungles. 

Type. —I. 5135, South Australian Museum. A female on* 
a tag, forewings and antennae on a slide. 

1'ToPt.O PHI ELLA S1MULANS, 11. sp. 

9 . Very similar to concolnriconns , but the tegulac are 
black: the parapsidal furrows are deep and complete; th<y 
petiole is barely one-half longer than wide : body of abdomen 
not long, about twice as long as greatest width, the second 
segment occupying a little more than two-thirds of surface ; 
marginal vein not one-half longer than width at base; apical 
antennal joint rather long, distinctly longer than the preced¬ 
ing Length, 2*30 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in jungle, 1,200 ft., April 3, 1915* 
(A. T. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5136, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Hoplopriella tricartnatA, n. sp. 

9 . Black, the tegulae and legs bright reddish-yellow* 
the femora dusky in centre ; apical half of scape, and next 
seven joints, bright-red. Head with scattered moderate-sixed' 
punctures, also the scutum and scutellum; parapsidal furrows 
deep and complete, the median lobe with a shallow depression- 
on either side of meson ceplialad, reaching for half its length, 
the lateral lobes plainly depressed ; foveae at base of scutellum 
large, oval, the lateral pair much longer: metanotum with a 
raised triangular scale at base. Petiole over twice as long as 
wide, with three strong carinae dorsad; body of abdomen 
somewhat over twice as long as greatest width, the second 
segment occupying almost all of surface. Forewings long and 
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!>road; with an obscure blotch beneath marginal vein and a 
-smaller one a little further distad; marginal vein over twice 
-as long as width at base, the basal rather delicate. Pedicel a 
little longer than wide, the funicle joints a little narrower, 
the first thrice as long as greatest width, the fifth a little 
longer than wide, the sixth a little widened: club 5-jointed 
the first almost quadrate, 2-4 a little wider than long, the 
last joint very small. Length, 3*20 mm. 

// ah. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from two 
females caught by sweeping in jungle, 1,200 ft., September 12, 
1913, and April 5, 1915 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5137, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

floPT.OPIlIELLA 8ULCATTCEPS, 11. sp. 

9. Black, the tegulae and logs reddish-yellow, the 
femora and tibiae somewhat dusky ; scape and pedicel almost 
black, the next six joints bright-red, the club black. Vertex 
of head witli a shallow depression between ocelli and occipital 
margin, with numerous oblique irregular narrow sulci, the 
irons above the antennae with these sulci transverse: head, 
rscutum, and scutellum with a few rather small punctures; 
patapsidal furrows deep and complete, the median lobe with 
a shallow depression on either side of meson cephalad, extend¬ 
ing for nearly half its length, the lateral lobes plainly 
depressed; foveae at base of scutellum large, oval, the lateral 
pair much longer, the sclerite also with a median carina 
extending half its length from caudad; metanotum with a 
raised triangular scale at base. Petiole over twice as long as 
wide, carinate; body of abdomen over twice as long as wide, 
the second segment occupying a little over two-thirds of surface. 
Forewings long and broad: beneath marginal vein with an 
obscure blotch continued distad somewhat: marginal vein 
over thrice as long as width at base, the basal vein delicate. 
Pedicel one-third longer than wide, the funicle joints scarcely 
narrower, the first rather more than twice as long as greatest 
width, the sixth a little wider than long ; club 5-jointed, joints 
1-4 distinctly wider than long, the last joint twice as long as 
preceding. Length, 3*10 mm. 

tfer/i.—New South Wales: Sydney. Described from one 
female labelled “Rotting leaves, National Park, A. M. Lea.” 

Type .—L 5138, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, the antennae and forewings on a slide, 

Pkopkntaprja, n. g. 

9 . Head normal; dorsal aspect wider than long; smooth; 
■eyes large. Antennae inserted on a frontal prominence; 
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13-jointed; scape normal: last six joints forming an ill-defined 
club. Parapsidal furrows deep and distinct; lateral lobes of 
scutum depressed, the median one smooth; scutellum with five 
foveae at its base, the outer two large, circular, the inner 
three elongate, narrow, also there is a large oval fovea on 
either side, and the caudal margin is foveate ; metanotum with 
a raised scale at base. Petiole nearly thrice as long as wide, 
carinate : body of abdomen not raised from it, with a short 
impression at base, long-oval, gradually coming to a point 
toward apex. Forewings ample ; venation terminating about 
middle of wing; marginal vein about thrice as long as wide; 
stignml vein very short, basal and'median veins obsolete. 

The genus is distinguished by the number of foveae at 
base of scutellum. Tt/pr .—The following species. 

Propentapiua multifoveata, n. sp. 

9 . Black, the legs and tegulae blood-red; antennae 
black. Forewings somewhat infuscate ; long and broad. Head 
and scutum with a few setigerous pin-punctures. Petiole with 
four carinae dorsad. Pedicel and funicle joints narrowed at 
base; pedicel twice as long as greatest width, the first funicle 
joint as long and slightly narrower ; 2-5 shortening, the fifth 
one-third longer than wide, club not plainly wider than funicle, 
the first joint longer than wide, the fifth wider than long, last 
joint twice as long as wide. Length, 3'10 mm. 

Hah.- -Queensland : Kuranda. Described from one female 
caught by sweeping in jungle, April 4, 1915 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5139, South Australian Museum. A female onr 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Leaiopiua, n. g. 

9. Head transverse, the vertex and frons gently 
rounded; eyes moderate, situated rather low down on sides 
of face; ocelli present; maxillary palpi not long and slender, 
apparently abnormal, and consisting of not more than two 
joints: antennal prominence not conspicuous; mandibles very 
large, perpendicular, widely separated, when closed not meet¬ 
ing, falcate, consisting of two teeth, the outer one long, the 
inner one short. Thorax a little convex dorsad; parapsidal 
furrows complete, widely separated : scutellum almost circular, 
separated from the scutum by a deep groove; metanotum 
rugose, with a raised median carina. Tegulae large, the wings 
represented merely by short bristles. Petiole very short, 
transverse: body of abdomen raised from petiole, without 
impressions at base; convex above, scarcely so beneath; com¬ 
posed of several segments, the second occupying two-thirds of 
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surface. All femora somewhat thickened, the anterior tibiae 
thickened toward apex. Antennae 13-jointed, scape some¬ 
what thickened toward apex ; flagellum almost filiform, very 
slightly incrassate distad. 

A genus rather differing in appearance from other Diapriul 
genera; the long falcate mandibles, circular scutellurn, and 
short petiole suggest its alliance with the /'roctotrypirfaf', but 
it would be hardly feasible to place it in that family. Dis¬ 
tinguished by the abnormal palpi and long falcate mandibles. 
Named after Mr. A. M. Lea, the well-known Australian 
coleopterist, whose collecting has added many interesting forms 
to the Mn'ro-llymniapteru of Australia. Type, —The follow¬ 
ing species. 

LEATOPRTA TEtlMlTAUIT, U. Sp. 

9 . lied or chestnut-brown, the legs and antennae a little 
paler; head (except face around antennae), anterior half of 
median lobe of scutum, metathorax, and basal two-thirds of 
abdomen, black. Occiput and face around antennal insertion 
with transverse scaly reticulation ; face with a few scattered 
small punctures. Scape as long as next three joints combined ; 
pedicel twice as long as greatest width, the first funicle joint 
narrower, twice as long as greatest width : socond shorter, a 
third longer than wide, the fifth quadrate ; 6-11 a little wider, 
6-10 subequal, somewhat longer than wide. Length, 2*45 mm. 

11ah .~-South Australia: Mount Lofty. Associated with 
termite*. (A. M. Lea.) 

Type. —I. 5140, South Australian Museum. Five females 
•on a tag, two heads and antennae on a slide. 

Polypiaph i a, n. g. 

9 . Head normal; much wider than long (dorsal aspect), 
with scattered long setae ; eyes large; antennal prominence 
inconspicuous. Thorax with scattered setae ; scutum with deep 
complete parapsidal furrows; scutellurn distinctly wider than 
long, with five foveae at base, all circular, lateral foveae absent, 
the caudal margin foveate; metanotum short, with a small 
raised tooth at base. Petiole a little longer than wide, with 
numerous fine carinae ; body of abdomen oval, broadly rounded 
behind, not raised from the petiole, w T itli several fine carinae 
at base. Forewings ample; venation terminating a little 
beyond middle of wing, the submarginal vein distant from the 
costa, the marginal three times as long as wide, the stigmal 
distinct, with a distinct knob, somewhat shorter than the 
marginal, the basal very distinct. Antennae 11-jointed, with 
an abrupt 3 jointed club; the scape normal, the funicle joints 
rather short. 
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Distinguished by the 11-jointed antennae and the fiv» 
foveae at base of scutellum ; related tQ Neopria, Dodd. Type. 
—The following species. 

PoLYDIAPRIA ATRICEPS, n. Sp. 

9 . Bright-reddish or chestnut-brown, the head black; 
legs golden-yellow; scape red, the pedicel and funicle joints 
suffusod-red, the club black. Forewings long and broad; a 
little infuscate. Pedicel one-half longer than wide, the first 
funicle joint narrower, one-half longer than wide ; 2-6 shorten¬ 
ing, the sixth very transverse, somewhat widened; club joints 
very much wider than funicle, 1 and 2 wider than long. 
Length, 1*75 mm. 

Hub. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from 
three females caught by sweeping in jungle, April, 1915 (A. P. 
Dodd). Later a female was captured in jungle, Yungaburra* 
2,500 ft., May 10, 1915. 

Type. —I. 5141, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

This species bears a very decided resemblance to Neopria 
trifovea fa , Dodd. 

S0LEN0PS1ELLA, n. g. 

9 • Differs from Solenopsia , Wasmann, in having the 
head lengthened, from dorsal aspect somewhat longer than 
wide; the petiole is without a hump or excision as in the 
Formicaridae: and the antennal club is 3-jointed. Type .— 
The following species. 

SoLENOPSIKLLA DIST1NCTA, Yl. sp. 

9. Head and abdomen black, the thorax bright-reddish 
or chestnut-brown ; legs and antennae (except the club, which 
is black) golden-yellow. Head, viewed from above, somewhat 
longer than wide, with scattered long setae ; eyes rather small,, 
smaller than their distance from the occipital margin; ocelli 
sinall^ close together; antennal prominence* vqry distinct. 
Thorax slightly narrower than the head, its dorsal surface 
almost flat; smooth, with a few long scattered setae; scutum 
as long as greatest width ; scutellum distinctly wider than long* 
with one large fovea at base, without a median carina; meta- 
notum of moderate length, its posterior margin concave, the 
latero-caudal angles acute. Body of abdomen oval, a little 
longer and distinctly wider than the thorax; gently convex 
above and below; broadly rounded behind; somewhat raised 
from the petiole; second segment occupying almost all of 
surface. Petiole stout, one-half longer than wide; covered, 
except caudad, with dense, whitish pubescence. Wings entirely 
wanting. Antennae 11 -jointed; scape long and slender; 
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pedicel one-third longer than wide; first funicle joint narrower 
than pedicel, one-third longer than wide; 2-6 wider than long, 
the sixth very transverse; club very abrupt, 3-jointed, the 
joints wider than long, the first longer than the second. 
Length, 1*70 mm. 

Hab.-~ Queensland: Mount Tambourine. Described from 
one female labelled “Rotting leaves, A. M. Lea." 

Type .—T. 5142, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, the antennae on a slide. 

Cakdiopria, n. g. 

$ . Head, viewed from above, distinctly wider than long; 
smooth; eyes moderately large; mandibles small; antennal 
prominence distinct. Thorax convex above; scutum and 
scutellum smooth, shining; ^parapsidal furrows wanting: 
scutellum with a very large circular fovea at base, without a 
median carina; metanotum with a raised median tooth at base. 
Petiole stout, one-half longer than wide. Body of abdomen 
raised from the petiole; the venter produced cephalad at base, 
as in the Belytid genera, Acanoscma y Kieflfer, and CardiopMu 
Kieffer; viewed from above, somewhat longer than the head, 
thorax, and petiole united, produced into a long, narrow 
point, the second segment thus occupying scarcely one-half of 
surface. ForowingB ample; venation as in Diapria , the vena¬ 
tion terminating at about one-third wing length in a triangular 
marginal vein. Antennae 12 -jointed, without a well-defined 
club, the last four or five joints slightly thickened. Type .—The 
following species. 

Cahdiopria ventual.is, n. sp. 

9 . Shining-black; legs blood-red, the coxae du 9 ky-black, 
also the femora and apical third of tibiae; antennal scape and 
apical five joints black, others dark-red. Head and thorax 
with a few scattered long setae; abdomen smooth, shining. 
Forewings long and broad; subhyaline, with an elongate 
fuscous blotch beneath marginal vein and continued dietad. 
Scape long and slender; pedicel twice as long as wide, the first 
funicle joint slightly narrower and about as long, the remain¬ 
ing joints scarcely decreasing in length; club joints distinctly 
longer than wide. Length, 3*30 mm. 

Hab. —Victoria: Ballarat district. 

Type,— In the National Museum, Melbourne. A female 
on a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Nropria, n. g. 

9 • Head, viewed from above, distinctly wider than 
long ; smooth ; except for long setae scattered over it* surface; 
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mandibles small; eyes not very large. Antennae 12-jointed, 
the club abrupt, 3-jointed. Thorax rather stout, convex 
dorsad; scutum with distinct parapsidal furrows; scutellum 
with three large foveae at base, the lateral foveae absent, the 
caudal margin foveate; metanotum with a large raised 
longitudinal scale at base. Petiole stout, about one-half longer 
than wide, striate; second segment with a few short striae at 
base, also a short median impression ; body of abdomen as long 
as thorax and petiole united, stout, ovoid, gently convex above 
and beneath, the second segment occupying almost all surface. 
Fore wings well developed, attaining apex of abdomen, broad; 
costal, submarginal, marginal, stigmal, and basal veins well 
developed; venation terminating at one-half wing length; 
marginal vein about four times as long as wide, the stigmal 
short. 

Distinguished by the three foveae at base of scutellum. 
In Kieffer’s table of genera (1911) running to Idiotypa , 
Foerster, and Neuropria , Kieffer. 

Type. — Trifoveata . 

Table of species. 

A. Median fovea at base of scutellum twice as 

long as the one on either side . sordida 

B. Foveae at baae of scutellum nearly subequal. 

(1) Body whollv reddish . trifoveata 

(2) Head nnd body of abdomen black ... erythrothorax 

Neopria trifoveata, n. sp. 

$. Bright-reddish or chestnut-brown; eyes, ocelli, and 
apical three antennal joints, black; legs golden-yellow. Wings 
subhyaline. Scape long and slender; pedicel ono-haJf longer 
than wide; funicle joints narrower than pedicel, first one-half 
longer than wide, 2-7 wider than long, the seventh widened; 
club stout, the first and second joints wider than long. Length, 
2’10-1*75 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from 
several specimens; a not uncommon species in and about 
jungle. 

Type. —I. 5143, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, head and forewings on a slide. 

Neopria erythrothorax, n. sp. 

$. Head and abdomen black, the thorax bright-red, also 
the petiole; legs and antennae red, the antennal club black. 
Like trifoveata , but forewings somewhat darkly infuscate, the 
marginal vein shorter, less than thrice as long as wide ; petiole 
no longer than wide, the abdomen with more striae at base; 
first funicle joint slightly longer than wide. Length, 1*60 mm. 
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Hah. —Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in jungle, May 10, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5144, 8outh Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Nkopria sown da, n. sp. 

9. Dull-black, the thorax dull chestnut-brown, also 
abdominal petiole, the scutum and scutellum dull-black; legs 
wholly golden-yellow; antennae wholly fuscous. Similar to 
trifoveata , but pedicel shorter, only a little longer than greatest 
width; marginal vein somewhat shorter; forewings somewhat 
fuscous, more especially around venation; thorax rather 
stouter; foveae on either side of median one at base of 
scutellum, not half as large as median one (nearly as large in 
trifoveata). Length, 1*40 mm. 

llah. —Queensland : Cairns district. Described from two 
females caught by swooping in jungle, 1,200 ft., April 6, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —1. 5145, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Acidopiua, Kieffer. 

This genus was erected by Kieffer in 1913, and contains 
four species from the Philippines. The species described below 
comes nearest to monachanta, in that the from is armed with 
one thorn only. 

Acidopria unidentata, n. sp. 

9 - Black; thorax very dark-red ; legs bright orange- 
yellow, also the antennae, the club black. Head, viewed from 
above, wider than long; frons with a single small spine or 
thorn between the median ocellus and the antennae; antennal 
prominence distinct. Scutum smooth, shining ; without parap- 
sidal furrows, but with shallow depressions in theii stead; 
scutellum with a single large shallow fovea at base; meta- 
notum with a raised triangular tooth or scale at base, its 
caudo-lateral angles acute. Petiole twice as long as wide, with 
three obtuse carinae dorsad, the body of the abdomen distinctly 
raised from it, ellipsoidal, no longer than the thorax, rounded 
behind. Forewings ample: very broad: faintly infuscate; 
venation terminating slightly beyond basal third : marginal 
vein triangular, no longer than its greatest width: basalvein 
faintly indicated. Antennae 12-jointed: scape squarely cut 
off at apex, with a small projection at either lateral corner: 
pedicel two-thirds longer than wide, the first funicle joint 
narrower, one-half longer than wide: 2-7 shortening, the 
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seventh much wider than long; club abrupt, 3-jointed, joints 
1 and 2 not much wider than long. Length, 1*95 mm. 

Hab .—New South Wales: Mittagong; Queensland: 
Cairns district. Described from one female labelled “Mitta¬ 
gong, N.S.W., A. M. Lea,” and one female caught by 
sweeping in coastal jungle, Cairns district, February 20, 1914 
<A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5146, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and fore wings on a slide. 


Loxotropa, Foerster. 

Another large genus, containing over sixty species from 
throughout the world. The Australian species are probably 


numerous. 

Table of species. 

<1) Apterous; head and thorax bright ochreous, 

the abdomen black . 

Wings fully developed . 

<2) Abdomen slender, gradually narrowing and 

pointed at apex . *... 

Abdomen broadly rounded caudad . 

(3) Petiole of abdomen distinctly pubescent 

Petiole without distinct pubei»ence . 

(4) Body wholly black; petiole a little longer 

than wide . ... 

Thorax and petiole chestnut-red ; petiole 
twice as long as wide ... .. 

(5) Petiole over twice as long as wide, its dorsum 

somewhat convex . 

Petiole a third longer than wide, its dorsum 
quite straight . 


yrandiceps 

( 2 ) 

(jraciliventris 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 


quadriceps 

pvbesccns 

bicolor 

fvseinotum 


Loxotropa grandiceps, n. sp. 

9 . Bright-ochreous; abdomen and antennal club black; 
rest of antennae and the legs golden-yellow. Head, viewed 
from above, somewhat longer than wide, the eyes much smaller 
than their distance from the occipital margin, the ocelli small 
and situated far cephalad. Thorax slender, a little narrower 
than the head; pronotum distinctly visible on the sides; 
scutum not convex; scutellura with one fovea at base; meta- 
notum without an erect scale at base. Petiole about as wide 
as the metanotum, a little longer than wide, somewhat 
pubescent; body of abdomen without impressions at base, 
distinctly wider than the thorax, not long, the second segment 
occupying almost all of surface. Antennae 12-jointed; pedicel 
two-thirds longer than wide, the funicle joints plainly 
narrower, the first a little longer than wide, the rest wider than 
long; club abrupt, 3-jointed, the first a little longer than 
second, both somewhat wider than long. Apterous. Length, 
1*35 mm. 
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Hob, —New South Wales: Ourimbah. One female cap¬ 
tured in moss by A. M. Lea. 

Type. —I. 5147, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae on a slide. 

Loxotropa quadriceps, n. sp. 

9. Black, the tegulae and legs bright golden-yellow, the 
coxae a little dusky; scape dusky-yellow, the pedicel nearly 
black; rest of antennae clear golden-yellow, the club black. 
Head, viewed from above, as long as wide : eyes rather shorter 
than their distance from the occipital margin. Scutum not 
convex; scutellum with one large shallow fovea at base; meta- 
notum without a raised scale at base. Petiole densely 

{ mbeseent, a little longer than wide ; body of abdomen not 
ong, broadly rounded caudad, the second segment occupying 
three-fourths of surface. Forewings moderately long and 
broad; a little infuscate: marginal cilia not long; venation 
terminating in a triangular marginal vein somewhat beyond 
basal third of wing; basal vein delicate but distinct. Pedicel 
twice as long as wide, the funicle joints distinctly narrower, 
the first twice as long as wide, second scarcely longer than wide, 
the seventh transverse; club abruptly 3-jointed, first joint as 
long as-wide, a little longer than second. Length, 1*75 mm. 

Flab. —New South Wales: Tweed River. Described from 
one female caught by sweeping in open forest, 1,000 ft., May 
17, 1914 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5148, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and fore wings on a slide. 

LOXOTKOPA aKACILIVKNTRlS, 11. sp. 

9* Black, thorax deep chestnut-rod, also the petiole; 
abdomen suffused with red ; legs golden-yellow; antennae clear 
reddish-yellow, the club black. Head, viewed from above, 
slightly wider than long. Scutum somewhat convex; scutellum 
with a large deep fovea at base; metanotum with a plain 
median carina. Petiole one-half longer than wide, pubescent; 
body of abdomen long-pointed-ovate, as long as rest of body, 
slender, the second segment occupying not quite two-thirds of 
surface. Forewings rather broad, moderately long; marginal 
cilia not very short; venation terminating at one-third wing- 
length. Antennae as in preceding, but funicle joints after 
the first longer, the second one-half longer than wide, the 
sixth as long as wide. Length, 1*80 mm. 

llab. —Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in jungle, May 10, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 
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Type,— I. 5149, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Loxotropa pubescens, n. sp. 

9. Head and abdomen black, the thorax and petiole 
chestnut-red; legs and antennae golden-yellow. Head sub¬ 
quadrate, almost as long as wide (dorsal aspect); scutellum 
with a large shallow fovea at base; metanotum with a raised 
acute scale at base, its latero-eaudal angles acute. Petiole 
pubescent, fully twice as long as wide; body of abdomen 
rounded caudad, the second segment occupying almost all of 
surface. Forewings moderately long and broad; a little 
darkly infuscate; venation terminating somewhat beyond basal 
third of wing; marginal vein triangular, the basal well 
marked. Pedicel nearly twice as long as wide, the funicle 
joints narrower, the first twice as long as wide, the second a 
little longer than wide, the seventh very transverse; first club 
joint as long as wide, distinctly longer than the second. 
Length, 1*45 mm. 

Tlub. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in lowland jungle, June 6, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5150, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Loxotropa fuscinotum, n. sp. 

9. Black, the thorax dull red-brown, the scutum and 
scutellum dusky; legs golden-yellow, the antennae bright- 
reddish, the pedicel a little dusky, the club black. Head, 
viewed from above, a little wider than long; scutellum with 
one large fovea at base; metanotum without a raised scale at 
base ; its latero-eaudal angles acute. Petiole a little longer 
than wide, not pubescent; body of abdomen broadly rounded 
caudad, the second segment occupying three-fourths of surface. 
Forewings moderately long and broad: almost hyaline ; 
venation terminating at basal third of wing; basal vein 
delicate but distinct. Pedicel fully twice as long as wide, the 
funicle joints somewhat narrower, the first twice as long as wide, 
the second slightly longer than wide, the seventh transverse; 
first club joint almost as long as wide, a little longer than 
second. Length, 1*40 mm. 

[Jab. —Queensland : Cairns district. Described from two 
females caught by sweeping in jungle, 1,200 ft., April 3, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —T. 5151, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 
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Loxotkopa bicolor, n. sp. 

9- Head and abdomen black : thorax deep chestnut-red, 
the legs and funicle joints of antennae brighter reddish, the 
pedicel nearly black, the club black. Head distinctly wider 
than long (dorsal aspect) ; scutellum with one large, deep 
fovea at base; metanotum with a raised scale at base. Petiole 
over twice as long as wide, carinate; non-pubescent, when 
viewed from the side somewhat convex dorsad; body of 
abdomen not long, broadly rounded caudad, the second 
segment occupying almost all of surface. All femora distinctly 
swollen. Pedicel one-half longer than wide, the funicle joints 
somewhat narrower, the first twice as long as wide, the second 
a third longer than wide, the seventh very transverse; first 
club joint as long as wide, a little longer than second. Length, 
2'45 mm. 

7M5.—Queensland: Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in jungle, 1,200 ft., April 5, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. — 1 . 5152, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 


Trichopria, Ashmead. 

Under this heading Kieffer has placed 100 species, so 
that the genus is a large one. Only five Australian species 
have been found. 


Table of species. 

A. Colour of body wholly black; logs more or 

less du*ky, the antennae mostly so. 

(1) Petiole of abdomen one-third longer 

than wide; antennae without a club, 
tlio penultimate joint somewhat wider 
than preceding . 

(2) Petiole of abdomen about twice as long 

as wide; antennae with an ill-defined 
club of 4 or 5 joints, the penultimate 
joint no wider than preceding. 

B. Colour of body mostly chestnut; legs wholly 

clear yellowish, the antennae mostly so. 

(1) Scutellurn with two foveae at base ... 

(2) Scutellum with one fovea nt base. 

Apical antennal joint a little longer 

than preceding . 

Apical antennal joint twice as long 
as preceding . 


atricorpus 

nigricorpus 

ufflnis 

ncuminata 

lungiclava 


Trichopria nigricorpus, n. sp. 

$. Black; coxae golden-yellow, also the tarsi; the 
femora and tibiae dusky; antennal scape yellow, dusky at 
apex, the funicle joints suffused dusky, the club black. Head 
transverse-quadrate (dorsal aspect); eyes rather small; ocelli 
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small. Thorax dorsad convex; scutum and scutellum smooth, 
shining; parapsidal furrows wanting; scutellum with one 
large fovea at base; metanotum with a raised triangular scale 
medially at base. Petiole striate, barely twice as long as wide, 
with scattered pubescence; body of abdomen raised from 
petiole, without impressions at base ; gently convex dorsad and 
ventrad; conic-ovate, pointed at apex; second segment 
occupying three-fourths of surface. Forewings attaining apex 
of abdomen; broad; sub-hyaline; marginal cilia rather long; 
venation terminating at basal third in a triangular marginal 
vein; basal vein not indicated. Antennae 12-jointed; scape 
slender; pedicel nearly twice as long as wide; funicle joints 
narrower than pedicel, the first almost thrice as long as wide, 
2-5 subequal, each a little shorter than first; club gradual, 
5-jointed, first joint narrower than others, somewhat longer 
than wide, 2-4 slightly wider than long; flagellum with short 
hairs. Length, 1*80-2*20 mm. 

Hah .—Queensland: Bribie Island; New South Wales: 
Tweed River. Described from one female received from 
Queensland Museum, and labelled, “Bribie Island, Moreton 
Bay, November 3, 1913, II. Hacker”; and one female taken 
on foliage of jungle plants, Tweed River, May 13, 1914 (A. P. 
Dodd). The Queensland specimen is the larger. 

Type .—I. 5153, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Trichopria atricorpus, n. sp. 

9 • Black, the antennae concolorous; legs golden-yellow, 
the hind coxae, all femora, and apical third of hind tibiae 
dusky. Very similar to nigricorpus in structure; metanotum 
with an obscure raised scale at base; petiole one-third longer 
than wide; marginal vein no longer than greatest width. 
Pedicel one-half longer than greatest width, the first funicle 
joint only slightly narrower, twice as long as greatest width, 
2-4 subequal, each little shorter than first, next six joints 
slightly gradually widening, not forming a distinct club, the 
joints more or less oval, all longer than wide, the penultimate 
somewhat larger than preceding. Length, 1'60 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland; Cairns district. Described from two 
females caught by sweeping in jungle, April 3, 1915 (A. P. 
Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5154, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Trichopria acuminata, n. sp. 

9 . Chestnut-red, the abdomen suffused with black; legs 
golden-yellow, antennae red, the penultimate joint fuscous. 
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the apical joint black. Head globular, somewhat wider than 
long (dorsal aspect); eyes not large, situated low down on tli3 
sides of the head. Thorax dorsad convex; scutellum somewhat 
convex, but apparently without a median carina, with one 
large fovea at base; metanotum with a raised triangular scale 
at base, its caudo-lateral angles acute. Petiole twice as long 
as wide, covered with long whitish pubescence; body of 
abdomen conic-ovate, without impressions at base, the second 
segment occupying three-fourths of surface. Forewings 
reaching a little beyond apex of abdomen; broad: practically 
hyaline ; marginal cilia moderately long; venation terminating 
in a triangular marginal vein at basal third of wing. Antennae 
without a distinct club, but the apical joints somewhat 
thickened; scape long and slender; basal joints of flagellum 
somewhat narrowed at base; pedicel one-third longer than 
wide, the first funicle joint as wide and somewhat longer, fully 
twice as long as wide; joints 2-5 slightly increasing in length, 
6-9 a little shortening, the ninth joint subquadrate, a little 
longer than wide, the apical joint a little longer. Length, 
2*50 mm. 

Hab. —Queensland: Cairns district. Several females 
taken in coastal jungles. 

Type. —I. 5155, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

TltlCIIOPRIA LONG IC LAVA, n. sp. 

9. Like acuminata , but funicle joints 1-3 about sub- 
equal, a little longer than 4 and 5 ; apical joint long, twice as 
long as preceding; apical abdominal segments gradually 
narrowing, the second segment occupying only two-thirds of 
surface, the abdomen beyond that segment distinctly longer 
than width across apex of that segment (in acuminata apical 
abdomen segments abruptly narrowing, the abdomen beyond 
second segment distinctly wider across apex of that segment 
than long). Length, 2*55 mm. 

llab. —Queensland: Cairns district. A very common 
species in jungles. 

Type. —I. 6166, South Australian Museum. Two females 
on a tag, antennae on a slide with type appendages of 
Trick opr in affinis. 

Trichopria affinis, n. sp. 

9 . Like acuminata , but scutellum with two foveae at 
base, separated by a carina; forewings longer, attaining well 
beyond apex of abdomen, the marginal cilia shorter: pedicel 
stout, only slightly longer than wide, the first funicle joint 
almost twice as long, thrice as long as greatest width, 2-9 
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gradually shortening, the seventh only a little longer than 
wide, the eighth dusky, 8 and 9 a little wider than long, the 
last joint not much longer than preceding. Length, 2'45 mm. 

Hub .—Queensland: Cairns district. Described from two 
females caught by sweeping in jungle, 1,200 ft., September 13, 
1913 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type .—I. 5157, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide with type antennae 
of Trirhopna lontjiclava. 


Ashmkadopria, Kieffer. 

This genus does not seem to be distinct from Diapria , 
Latreille. Kieffer’s main determining character of Diapria is 
“bord anterieur du grand tergite ddcoupe en angle et relev6. M 
What this means exactly T cannot ascertain. Is it that the 
anterior margin is itself “dccoupe en angle et releve,” or that 
the base of the abdomen in relation to the petiole is such? 
The character appears trivial, but at present I must accept 
Kieffer's genus. On the other hand, Diapria and Ashmead - 
opria run very close to Trichopria , Ashmead, and it is probable 
that the two forms of the scutellum are intergraduate. 
Ashmead opria contains nearly sixty species from throughout 
the world. 


Table of species. 

A. Antennae without a distinct dub; petiole 

without distinct pubescence . 

13. Antennae with ail abrupt 3- or 4-jointed 
dub; petiole with distinct pubescence. 

(1) Antennal dub 4-jointed. 

(2) Antennal club 3-iointed. 

(a) Scutdlum depressed at base, with¬ 
out a well-defined fovea at base; 
first dub joint distinctly longer 

than wide . 

(h) Scutellum with a distinct well- 
defined fovea at base; first club 
joint no longer than wide . . 


In rviventris 


acuta 


jndch rithorar. 


nth i i thorax 


Ashmeadopiua rubrithouax, n. sp. 

$ . Head and abdomen black ; thorax and petiole bright 
chestnut-red, the legs and antennae golden-yellow, the club 
black. Head globular, normal; eyes not large. Thorax a 
little convex dorsad; scutum smooth ; scutellum with one large 
fovea at base, with a delicate median carina for caudal half'; 
metanotum with a blunt raised scale at base. Petiole nearly 
twice as long as wide, densely pubescent; body of abdomen 
slender, pointed conic-ovate but not produced, without impres¬ 
sions at base, the second segment occupying fully three-fourths 
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of surface. Scape rather long and-slender; pedicel and funicle 
joints a little narrowed at base; pedicel two-thirds longer than 
wide, tiie funicle joints slightly narrower, the first two-thirds 
longer than wide, the seventh slightly longer than wide; club 
abrupt, 3-jointed, the first a little narrower than second, both 
as long as wide. Forewings long, broad, a little stained 
yellowish; marginal cilia moderately long; venation terminat¬ 
ing in a triangular marginal vein at basal third of wing. 
Length, 1*60 mm. 

ILah. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from 
several females; a common species in jungle country. 

Type. —I. 5158, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewiuga on a slide. 

Ashmkadopria puTjChuitiiokax, n. sp. 

9 • Very similar to ruhritfiorax, but rather more slender ; 
scutellum without a well-defined fovea at base, but distinctly 
depressed, the median carina very distinct: petiole thrice as 
long as wide; forewings somewhat longer, the marginal cilia 
longer; pedicel twice as long as greatest width, the funicle 
joints almost subequal, twice as long as wide, the first club 
joint one-half longer than wide, the second a little longer than 
wide. Length, 1*75 min. 

Jfah. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from 
several specimens; a common species in jungles. 

Type,— I. 5159, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, forewings and antennae on a slide 

Ashmp;adopria acuta, n. sp. 

9 • Colorationally like the two preceding species. 
Scutellum with one large fovea at base, the median carina 
delicate, but distinct. Petiole barely twice as long as wide; 
body of abdomen pointed conic ovate, the second segment 
occupying a little less than two-thirds of surface. Forowings 
reaching well beyond apex of abdomen ; broad; subhyaline; 
marginal cilia rather long. Pedicel two-thirds longer than 
wide; funicle joints a little narrower, the first two-1 birds longer 
than wide, the sixth a little longer than wide; club 4-jointed, 
the joints a little longer than wide, the first distinctly narrower 
than second, which is a little narrower than third. Length, 
1*55 mm. 

If fib. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from two 
females caught by sweeping in jungle, 1,000 ft., April 4, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type .— I. 5160, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 
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Ashmeadopria laeviventris, n. sp. 

9 . Abdomen pale dusky-brown; colour otherwise as in 
other three species. Forewings rather narrower than in other 
/three species; the marginal cilia long. Antennae without a 
distinct club, the apical three or four joints somewhat widened; 
funicle joints scarcely narrower than pedicel; pedicel two- 
thirds longer than wide; first funicle joint two-thirds longer 
than wide, the penultimate two joints as wide as long, the 
penultimate distinctly larger than preceding. Scutellum with 
a shallow depression at base, the median carina not very 
distinct. Petiole barely twice as long as wide, without distinct 
pubescence; body of abdomen pointed conic-ovate, the second 
segment occupying a little less than two-thirds of surface. 
Length, 166 mm. 

Hah .—Queensland: Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in jungle, 1,200 ft., April 3/1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5161, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Galesus, Curtis. 

A wide-world genus containing about eighty species. 

Galesus atricoxa, n. sp. 

9. Black, the coxae concolorous; rest of legs golden- 
yellow; antennae wholly black. Head, viewed from above, 
distinctly longer than wide; smooth, except for scattered 
punctures, but rugose anteriorly ; anterior margin truncate, 
carinate ; also a carina continued from lateral angles of anterior 
carina for nearly one-half length of head ; the eyes moderately 
large and situated below this latter carina: ocelli situated far 
cephalad; below the eye a deep sulcus runs from posterior 
margin right round, and separates the dorsal anterior carina 
from the cornuted antennal protuberance; mandibles large, 
conspicuous, dentate, situated at Qxtreme caudad of head, 
almost perpendicular. Antennae 12-jointed ; the scape greatly 
excised at half-length of inner margin, its apex covering base 
of pedicel, which is somewhat longer than wide; funicle joints 
slightly shortening, the first one-third longer than wide, the 
fifth slightly so; club 5-jointed, joints 1-4 subequal, some¬ 
what wider than long, the fifth nearly twice as long as wide. 
Forewings attaining apex of abdomen, broad; subhyaline; the 
apex with a median slit continued toward base of wing, so that 
in normal position the wing is folded double; without veins, 
except for an indistinct submarginal. Thorax dorsad slightly 
convex; pronotum slightly visible from above, rather densely 
punctate; scutum smooth except for a few small scattered 
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punctures, the parapsidal furrows deep and complete, not 
distinctly enlarging caudad; scutellum with two large foveae 
at base, and one on either side, the basal foveae somewhat 
divergent. Petiole nearly twice as long as wide, slightly 
swollen on the sides, its dorsum tricarinate; body of abdomen 
about as long as head and thorax combined, rather slender, 
gently convex above and beneath ; no segments visible from 
above but the second, with a median groove from base to half 
its length, and small setigerous punctures scattered over its 
surface. Length, 2*70 mm. 

11 ah. —New South Wales: Upper Tweed River. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping jungle vegetation, 1,000 
ft., May 17, 1915 (A P. Dodd) 

Type, —I. 5162, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

GaLESUS ASS1MILIS, 11. sp. 

9. Like atricoxa , but fourth funicle joint as wide as 
long, the fifth a little wider than long ; abdomen smooth with 
a few small scattered setigerous punctures near apex, the 
median groove not continued beyond one-third of length; 
abdomen not so slender, the petiole only a little longer than 
wide. Length, 2‘65 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in lowland jungle, September 20, 
1914 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type. — [. 5163, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

PnAENOPnrA, Ashmead. 

About thirty species have been described, the majority 
from America. So far one Australian species has been 
captured, and is described below. 

pHAENOPHIA 8 KM 1 CASTANEA, n. Sp. 

O . Black ; thorax and petiole chestnut-red : the scutum 
and scutellum darker; legs golden-yellow; antennae red, the 
club black. Head subglobular, much wider than long (dorsal 
aspect). Scutum and scutellum smooth, shining, the scutellum 
without a median carina or basal fovea; metanotum with a 
railed median carina. Petiole densely pubescent, not twice 
as long as wide; body of abdomen without an impression at 
base, oval, pointed at apex, the second segment occupying over 
two-thirds surface. Forewings reaching well beyond apex of 
abdomen; moderately broad ; marginal cilia long, somewhat 
darkly infuscate; venation terminating about basal third of 
wing. Pedicel two-thirds longer than greatest width, the first 
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funicle joint narrower, not twice as long as greatest width; 

2- 7 shortening, the seventh wider than long; club abrupt, 

3- jointed, joints 1-2 wider than long. Length, 1*35 mm. 

Hah .—Queensland : Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in jungle, 1,200 ft., April 4, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5164, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forcwings on a slide. 

Tetramopria, Wasmann. 

A European genus, containing four inyrmecophilous 
species. Two species are herewith included in the genus, but 
they do not agree very well with the generic characters as given 
by Kieffer, since the petiole is longer and the scutellum is 
without a large fovea at base. 

Tetramopria longiciliata, n. sp. 

9- Black, the thorax chestnut-brown, its sides darker; 
legs golden-yellow, also the antennae, the apical three or four 
joints fuscous. Head, viewed from above, pentagonal, the 
antennae inserted on the vertex against the cephalic margin, 
the ocelli situated in the centre ; viewed from the side the 
vertex is regularly convex from occiput to antennal insertion, 
the eyes situated below an imaginary line drawn from antennal 
insertion to occiput. Thorax dorsad convex; parapsidal fur¬ 
rows wanting; scutellum somewhat depressed at base, but 
without a basal fovea, without a median carina : metanotum 
triearinate, its latero-caudal angles acute. Head and scutum 
with a few long setae. Petiole slender, over thrice as long as 
wide, densely pubescent; body of abdomen without impres¬ 
sions at base, pointod conic-ovate, the second segment 
occupying a little more than one-half of surface. Forewings 
extending well beyond apex of abdomen, rather slender; 
marginal cilia long, the longest two-thirds as long as greatest 
wing-width ; discal cilia in about twelve rows; subhyaline; 
venation terminating in a triangular marginal vein somewhat 
beyond basal third of wing; no basal vein. Antennae 
12-jointed, long and slender; joints 1-10 slender at base, 
thickened at apex ; scape very long, slender, with scattered 
long setae, as also next five or six joints; pedicel over twice 
as long as greatest width ; first funicle joint a little longer and 
narrower than pedicel; 2-4 subequal, each a little longer than 
first; the remainder slightly shortening and widening, the 
ninth one-third longer than wide. Length, 1*80 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland; Mount Tambourine. Three females, 
labelled “Rotting leaves, A. M. Lea.” 
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Type. —I. 5165, South Australian Museum. Throe females 
on a card, head, antennae, and forewings on a slide. 

TfiTKAMOrurA PULCHRA, ll. Sp. 

$ . Head and abdomen black; thorax and petiole rich 
chestnut-red; legs and antennae golden-yellow, the antennal 
club fuscous. Structure of body much as in longiciliata , but 
the thorax is somewhat flattened, scarcely convex; scutellum 
on either side at base with a minute fovea, widely separated; 
petiole not twice as long as wide; second segment occupying 
over two-thirds of body of abdomen. Forewings not especially 
slender; marginal cilia not long, the discal cilia dense. Scape 
normal, also the pedicel and funicle joints: pedicel twice as 
long as wide, the funiclo joints distinctly narrower: first twice 
as long as wide, 2-6 shortening, the sixth a third longer than 
wide ; next joint widened to form part of club, but distinctly 
longer than wide, the following joint a little wider, as wide as 
long, the penultimate still wider, wider than long. Length, 
1 *75 mm. 

Hub. —Queensland: Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in jungle, July 21, 1913 (A. P. 
Dodd). 

Typr. -I. 5166, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

There is still another species from the Cairns district 
resembling pnJvhru , but the body is distinctly more flattened, 
and there are other differences. 

DiPHonopniA, Kieffer. 

Based on a male from Australia. The genus is unknown 
to me. 

Diphoropuia rtftpes, Kieffer. 

Bull. Soc. Hifct. Nat., Metz, vol xii., 1905, p. 103. Australia. 

Diapria, Laireille. 

See notes under A shvnadopria, Kieffer. 

Diapria (?) coccophaga, Maskell. 

Trans. New Zealand Jnstit., vol. xi. (1879), p. 229. Australia 
(Kieffer). 

Family SCELIONIDAE. 

From time to time new members of this family present 
themselves and call for description. It is a noteworthy fact 
that all species described here fall into genera already recorded' 
from Australia. 
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Macrotelsia pavcipunctata, n. sp. 

d . Black, the antennae concolorous; legs golden-yellow, 
the coxae dusky, the femora and tibiae more or less washed 
with dusky. Ilead subquadrate, the vertex broad (but much 
wider than long), with a few large scattered punctures, and 
two rows of punctures along occipital margin ; eyes large, bare, 
the lateral ocelli almost touching the eye margins; lower two- 
thirds of face depressed for most of its surface, smooth, dorsad 
and laterad of the depression with numerous large punctures. 
Scutum as long as greatest width, the parapsidal furrows deep 
and complete; median lobe with dense punctures at cephalic 
third in centre, the rest of the lobe smooth except for scattered 
minute punctures; parapsides smooth except for a row of 
punctures along cephalic margin, and a foveate row along 
lateral margin for two-thirds its length from caudad ; scutellum 
almost smooth except for a row of foveae along cephalic and 
caudal margins; metanotum with four strong longitudinal 
carinae. Abdomen one-half longer than the head and thorax 
united; slender; distinctly narrower than thorax, the first six 
segments longer than wide; 2 and 3 subequal, the longest: 
wholly strongly striate, the striae not dense, about seven or 
eight, somewhat irregular: apex with two short sharp spines. 
Forewings almost reaching apex of abdomen; broad: hyaline; 
venation fuscous, the marginal vein a third longer than the 
stigmal, a9 long as the postmarginal. Scape not long, no 
longer than next two joints united; pedicel one-third longer 
than wide, shorter than penultimate joint; the first funicle 
joint distinctly longer, twice as long as wide ; the apical joint 
somewhat longer. Abdomen linear, as wide at base as in 
centre. Length, 2 60 mm. 

Hub. —Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from one male caught by sweeping in jungle, May 10, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5167, South Australian Museum. A male on a 
tag, forewings and antennae on a slide, 

Platyscelto mirabilts, Dodd. 

Originally described from a single female, the species has 
remained unrediscovered until recently, a second female being 
captured running over leaves of maize, type locality (Gordon- 
vale, N.Q.), May 27, 1915. Additional characters are: — 
Head smooth, except for fine longitudinal striae around ocelli; 
pronotum densely punctate; median lobe of scutum densely 
shagreened, due to dense shallow punctures and fine longi¬ 
tudinal striae; parapsides smooth, as also scutellum and 
postscutellum, the scutellum with fu few punchires on either 
side in a row laterad near caudal margin; metanotum smooth. 
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produced slightly at meson caudad, with a median groove, this 
joining an arched short cross-groove posteriorly; laterad of the 
median projection with a few striae running from caudal 
margin. Abdomen with segments 1-5 with dense punctuation, 
this somewhat longitudinal; segment 6 smooth at base, then 
with numerous fine punctures and dense blackish pubescence, 
this present on extreme laterad of other segments. Coxae 
black. Forewings nearly hyaline in centre. 

Cacellus recjaus, n. sp. 

$. Very similar to auynttu*, Dodd, but the scutellum 
is wholly punctate without the smooth mesal area; the spine 
on the postscutellum is shorter; the abdominal segments after 
the first are confluently punctate, with a somewhat longi¬ 
tudinal tendency (in any it stun the punctures are not so distinct 
and the longitudinal tendency is much more pronounced) ; 
forewings without a mid-longitudinal stripe, faintly infuscate, 
the marginal vein distinctly longer than the stigmal (a little 
but distinctly shorter in any net ns), In both species the 
sculpture of the head, scutum, and scutellum is confluently 
umbilicately punctate, the punctures large; also the median 
vein is a thick brown line, and the basal vein an obscure very 
oblique brown line. Length, 4*45 mm. 

Hah .—Queensland: Cairns district. Described from two 
females caught on decayed log in jungle, 1,200 ft., April 4, 
1915 (A. P. Dodd). 

Ty])(>. —I. 5168, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and fore wings on a slide. 

BaKYCONUS MAGNIE1CUS, Dodd. 

(Jrruiolehiit imiffnificit, Dodd, ante, 11)13, p. 112. 

rj . Head longitudinally densely rugose, the vertex 
transverse, rugose-punctate. Scutum densely confluently 
punctate, the punctures not small, less dense on scutellum. 
Abdomen with segments 1 and 2 striate, 3 and following with 
scattered setigerous minute punctures. Postscutellum biden- 
tate, the teeth inconspicuous on account of whitish pubescence 
about them. 

Several males taken in jungle, 1,200-2,500 ft., Cairns 
district, April-May, 1915. Antennae in these specimens 
wholly black, except the yellow scape. Head somewhat red- 
brown. 

Baryconus superbus, Dodd. 

Ceratotrleia xuperba , Dodd, ante, 1913, p. 174. 

Female type re-examined. Sculpture of thorax as in 
maynificus; postscutellum with an acute tooth on either side 
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fitting rather close to apex of abdominal horn. First and 
second abdominal segments striate, 3 practically wholly 
smooth, 4-6 with scattered small punctures, 4-5 almost smooth 
at meson. Forewings with a white stripe in lieu of basal vein, 
and a mid-longitudinal white stripe. 

Baryconus substutaticeps, n. sp. 

9- Dark dull-red-brown, the scutellum more or less 
blackish; abdomen dusky black, the third segment yellow, 
except laterally; legs golden-yellow; antennal scape dusky, 
pedicel and funicle joints yellow, the club black. Head 
sculptured as in magnificus, but the rugae are much sparser 
and stronger, being thus substriate. Thorax as in superb us. 
Abdomen shaped as in superbus , with a distinct horn at base, 
nearly twice as long as head and thorax united, gradually 
coming to a point at apex ; segment 1 longitudinally rugose- 
striate, 2 and 3 striate, 4-6 with rather dense small punctures, 
4-5 not smooth at meson; 3 a little longer than 2, as long as 
4-7 united (a little shorter in superbus), Forewings 
moderately long and broad; somewhat infuscate; as in 
stiperhvs, but stigmal vein rather mure oblique; marginal 
rather longer, almost one-third as long as stigmal. Antennae 
as in superb its, but pedicel and funicle 1 rather longer, two 
and a half times as long as wide, 2 a lit,tle longer than wide; 
club joints 1-5 of nearly equal length. Length, 2*65 mm. 

i/ah. —Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in jungle, May 10, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type .—I. 5169, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Baryconus albicoxa, n. sp. 

O. Black; thorax dull chestnut-brown, the scutellum 
(except its margins) and scutum black, the parapsides suffused 
with brown ; abdomen suffused with brown in centre; legs pale 
yellow, the coxae white; antennae black, the funicle joints 
brownish. Head much wider than long (dorsal aspect). 
Thorax one-half longer than wide, impunctate and shining, 
like the head ; parapsidal furrows complete and distinct; post¬ 
scut el lum with a short blunt tooth on either side some distance 
from meson. Abdomen over one-half longer than the head 
and thorax united ; first segment nearly twice as long as wide, 
with a raised tubercle at ba»se ; segments 2 and 3 somewhat 
longer, of about equal length ; segments 6 and 7 forming a 
short cone: first segment striate, its horn smooth, 2 striate at 
base, the rest of that segment, also 3, with a few striae laterad, 
smooth otherwise; 4 and 5 smooth, 6 and 7 with setigerous: 
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pin-punctures. Forewings long, almost reaching apex of 
abdomen; not very broad ; somewhat infuscate; discal cilia 
moderately fine, very dense; submarginal vein attaining costa 
about middle of wing, marginal as long as the stigma], which 
is rather short, oblique, its apex curved somewhat caudad; 
postmarginal about four times as long as the stigmal, the basal 
distinct, nearly perpendicular. Pedicel twice as long as wide, 
subequal in length to second funicle joint, the first distinctly 
longer, the third slightly shorter, the fourth a little longer 
than wide; club 6-jointed, compact, joints 1-5 much wider 
than long. Length, 2*45 mm. 

tf. Like the female, but median lobe of scutum with 
numerous scattered fine punctures, postscutellum unarmed ; 
segment 2 of abdomen without a smooth meso-raudal area, 
striate but smooth far laterad, 3 practically wholly smooth, 
4 with a few pin-punctures, these denser oil 5, still more so 
on 6; 5-7 transverse, 6-7 not forming a cone. Antennae long 
and slender, as long as body; scape pale at base, antennae 
otherwise black; pedicel not much longer than wide, distinctly 
shorter than funiclc 1, which is about subequal to 2, 3-5 sub¬ 
equal, nearly twice as long as 1 or 2, 6-9 decreasing in length, 
9 somewhat longer than 1, 10 a little longer. Length, 2 05 mm. 

Tiah.-— Queensland: Cairns district, 1,200-2,500 ft. 
Described from many specimens taken on decayed logs in 
junglo, April-May, 1915 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I, 5170, South Australian Museum. A male and 
female on a tag, forewings and antennae on a slide. 

BaUYCONCS PERPULCHER, n. Sp. 

9. Bright orange or golden-yellow; abdomen shining 
black, the first, base of second, and basal half of sixth segment, 
bright yellow; eyes and ocelli black, also apical five antennal 
joints, the pedicel dusky ; apex of posterior tibiae dusky. 
Head, viewed from above, transverse; ocelli wide apart, the 
lateral ones close to the eye margins: eyes not very large, 
pubescent. Thorax about one-half longer than, wide; pro- 
notum visible only as a narrow line; scutum with the 
parapsidal furrows complete and distinct; postscutellum and 
met&notum unarmed: head, scutum, and scutellum densely 
finely grauulate or coriaceous. Abdomen one-half longer than 
the head and thorax united ; first segment somewhat longer 
than wide, with a horn that reaches to apex of scutellum; 
second segment longer, the third widest but barely as long as 
second ; 4 and 5 combined about as long as third ; sixth forming 
a straight cone, about as long as 4 and 5 combined, the seventh 
very short; first segment longitudinally rugose, the second 
striate at base, the central striae continued down segment, the 
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rest of the segment and 3 and 4 smooth, 5 with sparse 
pubescence, 6 with dense pubescence. Forewings reaching to 
apex of segment 4; narrow; crossed by three dark bands, one 
at base, the second darkest, its distal margin just touching base 
of stigmal knob, as long as wide, the third at wing-apex and 
rather longer than the second, the hyaline bands between much 
shorter than the dark bands; discal cilia excessively dense; 
submarginal vein attaining costa a little beyond middle of 
wing; marginal vein almost as long as the stigmal, which is 
short, oblique, slender, with a distinct round knob, the post¬ 
marginal very long; no trace of basal vein. Scape slender; 
pedicel twice as long as wide, the first funicle joint slightly 
longer, the second a third longer than wide, the fourth 
quadrate; club 6-jointed, compact, joints 2-4 of equal length* 
all distinctly wider than long. Length, 2*40 mm. 

Hah. —Northern Territory: Darwin. Described from one 
female received from G. F. Hill. 

Type. —I. 5171, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

A very beautiful and distinct specios. The narrow 
banded forewing is much like that of fattiatm, Dodd, and 
variipes , Dodd, but the general structure is quite different. 

Anterts nigriscutellum, n. sp. 

$ . Black; thorax dull-reddish, the scutellum black, the 
prothorax and scutum bright-reddish, the median lobe faintly 
washed with dusky; legs golden-yellow, also basal six antennal 
joints. Head much wider than long (dorsal aspect), the eyes 
very large, bare, the lateral ocelli touching the eye margins ; 
vertex rather broad, with numerous small punctures ; face with 
a deep impression occupying most of surface, with very fine 
scaly sculpture, and on lower face with a few striae converging 
toward mouth. Mandibles tridentate. Scutum and scutellum 
with very fine scaly sculpture, and small scattered indefinite 
punctures, these more pronounced on the scutellum ; parapsidal 
furrows complete, as in rufinotum; postscutellum with a stout 
acute spine. Abdomen stout, the third segment occupying 
less than one-half of surface, the two first strongly striate, the 
third more finely so; the remaining segments with very fine 
scaly sculpture and scattered punctures. Forewings moderately 
long and broad ; deeply infuscate; discal cilia dense ; marginal 
vein over one-half as long as the stigmal, which is rather 
oblique, moderately long and slender. Antennae short, usual 
for the genus: scape long and slender; pedicel one-half longer 
than wide, the funicle joints narrower, the first a little longer 
than wide, 2-4 wider than long ; club compact, wide, 6-jointed, 
joints 1-5 very transverse. Lengthy 1*75 mm. 
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Hab. —Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from one female caught by sweeping in jungle, May 10, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type, —I. 5172, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

This species falls nearest to rnfinotum , Dodd, but that 
species differs, intrr alia , in having the third abdominal 
segment smooth, the scutum and scutellum without the fine 
punctures, with the fine scaly sculpture only. 

Scelio australis, Froggatt. 

The range of this common species,,formerly recordod from 
various districts in Eastern Queensland and New South Wales* 
must be further extended, since a female has been forwarded 
by Mr. G. F. Hill, labelled “Darwin, N.T., G. F. Hill.” 

Microteleia pulchri coup its, n. sp. 

9 . Head, thorax, and first abdominal segment bright 
orange-yellow, the legs golden-yellow; abdomen shining black; 
antennae varicolored, scape dusky-yellow, the next two joints 
black, the four following pale yellowish-white, the apical five 
black. Head a little wider than the thorax, the vertex very 
narrow; viewed from in front, wider than long; smooth, 
except for scattered minute punctures; eyeB occupying whole 
side of face, bare; ocolli in a slightly curved line, the lateral 
pair slighly nearer the eye margins than to the median ocellus. 
Scutum and scutellum smooth, without sculpture; parapsidal 
furrows parallel, very wide apart, delicate, but complete; 
scutellum much wider than long. Abdomen oval, no longer 
than head and thorax united, narrowed at base; the first seg¬ 
ment transverse, third the largest, occupying about one-third 
of surface; the first striate, second more feebly so and smooth 
laterad, third with irregular impressed lines forming fine 
impressed reticulation, fourth with the fine reticulation with 
no longitudinal tendency, the rest practically smooth. Fore¬ 
wings just reaching apex of abdomen; moderately broad; 
marginal cilia rather short; diseal cilia fine, not dense; with a 
dark band across wing at apex of subraarginal and most of 
.marginal vein, and a broader band from before apex of stigmal 
vein almost to wing apex, these two bands black and joined in 
centre of wing ; submarginal vein attaining costa at slightly 
before middle of wing, the marginal somewhat longer than the 
stigmal, which is oblique, rather short; postmarginal over 
twice as long as stigmal. Pedicel over twice as long as wide', 
the first funicle joint two-thirds longer than wide, the second 
a little longer than wide, the next three wider than long; no 
distinct club, but the sixth funicle joint abruptly longer than 
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preceding joint, 6-0 all as long or a little longer than wide; 
antennae much as in certain Ceraphrouids. Length, 1'10 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland : Cairns district. Described from one 
female captured running over foliage of sugarcane, lowland 
districts, April 29, 1915 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —I. 5173, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

A very beautiful and distinct species. 

llOPLOGRYON FUSCICOXA, II. sp. 

9. Black; thorax red brown, dark; the scutellum 
centre of scutum, and sides of thorax dusky-black; first 
abdominal segment reddish : coxae dusky-black, the legs 
otherwise golden-yellow, the tibiae somewhat dusky at apex; 
antennae wholly fuscous. Head transverse, the vertex narrow ; 
reticulate, this with a slightly longitudinal tendency; lower 
half of face smooth in centre, the sides with striae converging 
toward the mouth ; a carina runs from front ocellus to inser¬ 
tion of antennae. Scutum and scutellum densely reticulate- 
punctate, the punctures not large; postscutellum with a large 
acute spine, the latcro-eaudal angles of the metanotuin with 
sharp spines. Abdomen only a little longer than greatest 
width, the first segment short and transverse, 1 and 2 strongly 
striate, 3 with a smooth area mesad at caudal half, cephalad 
and laterad of this striate, then farther laterad with rather 
dense punctures; 4 and 5 short, densely punctate at base; 
segment 3 vent rad, wholly densely punctate. Forewings 
extending beyond apex of abdomen : rather broad, truncately 
rounded at apex; rather deeply infuscate ; discal cilia very 
dense, fine; stigmal vein rather long for the subfamily, some¬ 
what oblique, the venation fuscous. Scape long and slender, 
pedicel one-half longer than wide; first funiclc joint as wide 
and much longer, two and a half times as long as wide, the 
second subequal to first, third abruptly shorter, somewhat 
wider than long, the fourth transverse; club slender, 6-jointed, 
the second joint longest and widest, a little wider than long. 

flab. —Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Doscribed 
from two females caught bv sweeping in jungle, May 10, 1915 
<A. P. Dodd). 

Type. —f. 5174, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

llOPLOGRYON GASTANEITHORAX, n. Sp. 

d . Like the preceding species, but the thorax brighter, 
only the centre of scutum and scutellum dusky ; first abdominal 
segment bright reddish-yellow, and as long as wide, the third 
with rather dense small punctures at base, with a smooth area 
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caudad and mesad, laterad with scattered punctures; punc¬ 
tures on segments 4 and 5 not dense; face and vertex longi¬ 
tudinally striate ; sculpture of scutum and scutellum somewhat 
coarser, appearing somewhat rugose; spine on postscutellum 
shorter and stouter, the latero-caudal angles of metanotum 
merely acute. Antennae black, the scape brown ; nearly twice 
as long as the body, the pedicel very short, the funicle joints 
long and subequal. Length, 1*65 mm. 

Uah.~ Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Several 
males taken with fusricoxa. 

Type.-- 1. 5175, South Australian Museum. A male on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

This species is strongly suspected of being the male of 
fuHnrthra, with which it was obtained, but the differences are 
too pronounced to appear sexual, and it seemed wiser to 
describe it as a distinct species. 

OD0NTAC0LUS LAEVIVENT1US, n. 8p. 

9 . Black; abdomen bright brown, narrowly margined 
darker, also the apex darker and the horti at base : coxae black, 
the legs otherwise golden-yellow ; antennae dusky-yellow, the 
dub black Antennae 7-jointed: scape moderately long: 
pedicel two and a half times as long as wide, the funicle joints 
somewhat narrower, the first twice as long as wide, the others 
very transverse : club distinctly longer than the funicle, fully 
twice as long as wide. Forewings attaining apex of abdomen ; 
moderately broad ; subhyaline ; discal cilia moderately coarse, 
dense; venation golden-yellow; marginal vein somewhat 
shorter than the postmarginal, which is nearly one-half as long 
as tbo long stigmal; basal vein faintly marked. Read and 
thorax with shallow close thimble-punctures and fine surface 
sculpture. Abdomen as long as head and thorax combined : 
first and second segments striate, the third occupying two- 
fifths of surface, reticulated ; horn on basal segment almost 
reaching apex of scutellum. Length, 1*35 mm. 

ffab. —Queensland : Cairns district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping on edge of jungle, 1,200 ft., 
February 20, 1915 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type.-r~I. 5176, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

Trissolcus coriaceus, n. sp. 

9 . Black, the coxae concolorous; rest of legs and first 
six antennal joints golden-yellow. Head, viewed from above, 
transverse, wider than the thorax, the occiput concave, the 
frons a little convex; densely coriaceous; eyes large, bare. 
Scutum and scutellum with similar sculpture to the head, the 
p2 
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scutum with two short grooves at caudal margin, wide apart, 
the thorax somewhat wider than long. Abdomen a little 
narrower than thorax, somewhat wider than long, the first 
segment short, striate, the second occupying fully one-half of 
length, with dense longitudinal scaly reticulation, the 
remainder with fine pin-punctures. Forewings extending a 
little beyond apex of abdomen ; rather broad; hyaline; discal 
cilia fine and dense; venation pale-yellow ; the stigmal vein 
vory long, the marginal not one-half as long, the postrnarginal 
over twice as long as stigmal. Scape slender; pedicel fully 
twice as long as wide, the funiclc joints slightly narrower, the 
first barely twice as long as wide, the second quadrate, the 
third transverse; club 6-jointed, the first joint small, the 
second the longest, but wider than long. Length, 1*00 mm. 

llah .—Queensland: Cairns district. Described from two 
females caught by sweeping forest growth, mountain side, 
2,000 ft., May 8, 1915 (A. P. Dodd). 

Type .—I. 5177, South Australian Museum. Two females 
on a tag, forewings and antennae on a slide. 

Eumichosoma, Gahan. 

Proc. U.S. National Museum, vol. xlvi., 15)13, p. 442, pi. 
xxxix., fig. 1. 

Baton eura (Foer&ter), Dodd, Trans. Rov. Sue., S.A., 1913, 
p. 176. 

Baeoneurella, Dodd, l.c 1914, p. 124. 

Enmiy'nsoni/t antedates Baeoneurella by several months. 
Baeoneurella has all along been wrongly described, on account 
of its indistinct venation. Galian's description of E. henefica , 
the type species, and the accompanying figure, show its very 
dose relationship with the Australian species. 

Family CERAPHRONIDAE. 

LyGOCKHUS UNIL1NEATUS, 11. »p. 

9. Shining black, the scutum • and scutellum rich 
reddish-brown, with a rather broad, black, median stripe, 
Tunning from cephalic margin of scutum to apex of scutellum ; 
legs golden-yellow, the posterior coxao black for basal half; 
antennae black, the scape yellow, the next few joints fuscous. 
Head distinctly wider than the thorax, the vertex not thin ; 
vertex and upper half of face with setigerous pin-punctures, 
the lower half scaly; eyes occupying whole side of face, hairy; 
occiput coarsely scaly; a foveate groove runs from median 
ocellus to posterior margin of occiput. Scutum and scutellum 
with fine, dense, scaly sculpture; parapsidal and median fur¬ 
rows of scutum deep and distinct, the former foveate, the 
latter simple; grooves between scutellum and axillae foveate; 
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scutellum distinctly longer than greatest width; metanotum 
coarsely rugose, with a short but distinct neck. Abdomen a 
little shorter than head and thorax united, slightly concave 
above, deeply convex beneath, pointed at apox ; second segment 
occupying one-half of surface; striate at base, smooth for the 
rest, with a circular fovea some distance from base on either 
side dorsad. Forewings long ; very broad ; somewhat infus- 
cate; discal cilia moderately fine and dense; venation fuscous, 
stigma over twice as long as greatest width, the stigmal vein 
nearly twice length of stigma. Pedicel over twice as long as 
greatest width, the first funicle joint distinctly longer, over 
thrice as long as greatest width, second a little shorter than 
pedicel, 2-8 shortening, but all distinctly longer than wide. 
Length, 2*45 mm. 

llah. Queensland: Cairns district. Described from one 
female taken on decayed log in jungle, 1,200 ft., April 6, 1915 
(A. P. Dodd). 

Type.' I. 5178, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

LyGOCEUUS ALBOVA1UVS, D. S}>. 

f. Black; the metathorax, extreme base of abdomen, 
and the legs, pure white; the anterior coxae, trochanters, and 
femora, black ; antennae pure white, the apical joint black, 
the scape black at extreme base and with a black transverse 
stripe at two-thirds its length. Forewings attaining apex of 
abdomen; rather broad ; lightly infuscale, with a hyaline patch 
just distad of stigma, and another opposite this on caudal 
margin, the proximal third or more subhyaline; venation 
white, the stigma fuscous hut white proximal; discal cilia not 
fine, very dense ; stigma over twice as long as wide, the stigmal 
vein a little longer. Pedicel two and a half times as long as 
wide, the first funicle joint narrower, two-thirds longer than 
wide, the funicle slightly inerassatc, the joints as long or a 
little longer than wide. Head somewhat wider than t»he 
thorax, the frons convex ; eyes occupying whole side of face, 
hairy. Thorax rather stout, the parapsidal and median fur¬ 
rows of scutum delicate, not distinct, also the grooves between 
scutellum and axillae ; scutellum longer than wide ; metanotum 
with a short distinct neck. Head, scutum, and scutellum with 
very dense and fine rugosity. Abdomen not or scarcely longer 
than the thorax; pointed-ovate ; straight above, gently convex 
beneath, the second segment occupying one-half of surface; 
smooth, with a few striae at base. Length, 1*45 mm. 

Hah .—Queensland; Oarins district. Described from one 
female caught by sweeping in jungle, 1,200 ft.., April 4, 1915 
<A. P. Dodd). 
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Type .—I. 5179, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 

CONOSTIGMUS PRETI0STJS, n, 8p. 

9. Head black; metanotum, sides, and venter of thorax,, 
a large spot involving most of each parapside and another on 
median lobe ceplialad, and centre of scutellum more or less, 
dusky-black ; rest of thorax bright chestnut: abdomen dusky- 
black, its base yellowish; legs golden-yellow, also basal five 
antennal joints, the sixth dusky, the apical five black. Head 
transverse, no wider than thorax; eyes large, hairy; ocelli 
close together; a foveate line from front, ocellus to occiput. 
Head, scutum, and scutellum smooth, except for minute 
■setigerous punctures ; median and parapsidal furrows of scutum 
deep and foveate ; scutellum longer than wide, with a foveate 
groove around it laterad and caudad. Abdomen no longer 
than head and thorax united, no wider than thorax, almost 
straight above, convex beneath, the apex a little upturned, the 
second segment, occupying nearly two-thirds its surface: 
smooth, except for striae at base. Forewings attaining apex 
of abdomen; broad, the apex broadly rounded; discaL cilia 
rather dense; infuscate, this deepest in centre; venation 
fuscous, the stigmal vein over twice as long a s the semicircular 
stigma: a longitudinal white stripe through centre of wing. 
Pedicel two-thirds longer than v^ide., the first funiclo joint 
over twice as long as wide, the second as wide as long, 3-8| 
somewhat wider than long, the fifth rather larger than fourth, 
the apieal joint over twice as long as wide. Length, 1*50 mm. 

Hah. —Queensland: Yungaburra, 2,500 ft. Described 
from three females caught by sweeping in jungle, May 10, 1915 
(A P. Dodd). 

Type, -1. 5180, South Australian Museum. A female on 
a tag, antennae and forewings on a slide. 


ERRATA. 

This opportunity is taken to correct errors appearing in a 
recent paper of the author's: — 

Transactions Royal Society of South Australia, 1914. 

Page 122, line 4 from bottom, “Scelionae,” read 

“SCEUONINAE.” 

Page 122, line 2 from bottom, “9>” read “ d ” 
Page 123, line 25, “female,” read “male.” 
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The Fishes of the south Australian Government 
Trawling Cruise, 1914. 

By Edgar R . Waite, Director, South Australian Museum, 

and 

Allan R. McCulloch, Zoologist, Australian Museum. 

\Cont rdmtion from the South J usfmlurn and .-1 antral ittn 
}f tts&nm *.] 

Plates XTT. to XV. and Text Figure 1. 

[Read October 14, 1915.] 

As a result of the prospecting cruise of the ill-fated 
Federal trawler “Endeavour” in South Australian waters, 
the Director, the late Ha raid C. Dannevig, reported rich 
hshing grounds in the Great Australian Bight. 

With a view to reaping some of the harvest there indi¬ 
cated, the South Australian Government chartered the traveler 
“Simplon” (Capt. W. Brown), and the senior author accom¬ 
panied the vessel on her cruise in the interests of the Govern¬ 
ment and of the South Australian Museum, while the 
Fisheries Department was represented by Inspector W. D. 
Bruce. Owing to extremely unfavourable weather and the 
consequent limitation of operations, together with unpayable 
catches of fish, one essay only was made. The cruise extended 
from September 16 to October 1, 1914, and embraced the area 
between lat. 52° 36' and 34° 5(V S., and long. 128° 45' and 
133° 12' E., the depths exploited ranging from 22 to 140 
fathoms. Of the ten hauls made, eight were technically suc¬ 
cessful, but of these, two only were regarded as payable. The 
best haul produced ten baskets of fish, about 700 lb. in 
weight, composed almost wholly of Swallow-tails (Trnrhirh - 
t hod rti linen tun). 

In the absence of a larger and faster vessel, it can 
scarcely be expected that trawling will b© commercially profit¬ 
able on grounds so far distant from the port of Adelaide as 
those prospected by the “Endeavour.” As regards the 
“Simplon,” it necessitated a voyag© of 500 miles before the 
trawl was put over, and a similar distance had to be 
traversed when the fishing was concluded. The cost in coal, 
wages, etc., under these conditions is such a heavy item, that 
pheinoinenal catches would have to be made to recoup the 
•outlay. The first step towards the institution of trawling 
in South Australia must undoubtedly be a systematic survey 
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of our waters, to ascertain what trawling grounds we possess 
nearer market, thoir extent and capabilities. 

It may not be out of place in the record of a trawling 
cruise, to draw attention to the fact that, whereas formerly 
the people of Australia and New Zealand were extremely pre¬ 
judiced against eating any but what were regarded as the 
primest fish, such a change of opinion or practice has taken 
place, that species previously despised now command a ready 
and eager sale. In Adelaide, as doubtless everywhere else, 
fish is served and accepted at public tables under assumed 
names, but, further than this, the public is buying so-called 
inferior kinds in the open market. In New South Wales the 
State trawlers are regularly disposing of large quantities of 
fish which a few years ago would have had to be thrown away 
as unsaleable. Now, however, tons of Rays ( Urolojihus , 
Aetobati*, lhtjit) are utilized; even the largest Sting Rays 
(Dasyatix ) are cut up and sold, generally under the name of 
“Skate/’ and the fishermen themselves eat them on board 
in preference to other fish. The 4< fish-bone'' trouble will 
thus, at any rate, be avoided. The much despised Leather 
Jacket (Cant htriiies iit/ntttdi ), the hrte noir oh the line fisher¬ 
man, is now eagerly purchased, while the Flying Gurnard 
f Ptrrt/ffutrif/In pohjounnatn ), formerly regarded as of small 
account, is not only readily marketed, but has proved to be 
one of the most abundant of the edible fishes of the deeper 
waters of New South Wales. 

The change here briefly indicated rnav be due to the 
increased cost of meat consequent cn the war and on drought 
conditions, but the encouraging fact remains that having thus 
eaten despised fishes as a quam enforced experiment, the 
public will, it is believed, in future purchase such fishes under 
any condition, and the trawling industry is likely to be 
enormously benefited, and it is hoped extended therefey. We 
believe that it is well within the mark when we say that 
hitherto fully half a trawler’s catch of good wholesome fish 
had to be returned to the sea owing to prejudice. In thus 
making greater use of our marine wealth we are but following 
the lead of Britain, where twenty years ago Dog Fishes and 
other so-called coarse fifth were thrown away os offal, but 
to-day find a ready market/ 1 ) 

Further discussion on the economic aspect of trawling is 
outside the province of the paper, the object of which is to 
enumerate the fishes obtained. 

The Ostracions, merely listed here, form the subject of a 
separate paper. 

<i) Waite, *Sci. Results N.Z. Govt. Trawling Exp./' Rec., Cant. 
Mu*., i., 1911, p. 2f:0, if snj. 
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All localities may be quoted as the Great Australian Bight. 
Details of the eight effective hauls (stations) are as 
follows: — 


Position. 


I DKl’TH ! 
; in ! 

, FATHOM8. I 


Fisiibs Takbv, 


Sept. 20, 

Ut. 33° 29' S. 

45-82 

7.80 to 

Long. 128* 55' E. 

i 

10.46 p.m. 

Sept. 21, 

Lat. 32° 36' 8. 

22 ! 

0 30 to 

Long. 129“ 54' E 


11.30 a.m. 

i 

i 

i 

Sept 21, 

Ut. 33“ 38’ 8. 

I 

80-140 

6.40 to 

Ung. 128“ 46' E. 


9 p ra. 1 

Sept. 22, 

Five miles north¬ 

88 94 

12.16 to 

west from Sta 


4 a.m. 

tion 3 


(night 



haul) 




T i ach i rh th odes genaidi 


7 Vi rascylliurn ferrugincu rn 
Euqalevs australis 
I'mlophus cruciutus 
Ihisyatis brevicaudafus 
i'utuns, yean/iaiws 


t'antherincs sefnsus 
('up ropynia un istrhila 
\ mean a aurita 
Tctraodon armilla 

Stjuatina australis 
t rolophus cruciate 
T i a eh ich tlutdes (i v n <i rd i 
Trach icht hades Uncut us 
Ductylosparus mactopterus 
0 pie gn a thus wood wa rdi 
/umclistivs elevatus 
Pen faceropsis rec urvi rost ris 
('jit to soma hoops 
Xcosebastes thetidis 
Pterygotrigla volyom mat a 
Xeoidutycephalus conatus 
Hath etnstoma nifjrofasciatum 
('antherinrs ayraudi 
(' a p ropy a ia v. n ist i ia to 
Araeana angusta 
Tctraodon armilla 
Xto/tomyctcrus nicthemerus 

Hetc radon t us philipjri 
Scylliothinus analis 
(hdeorhinus antarctinis 
Sguuhts fernandinus 
Squat inn australis 
Tiuch ich thodes gerrardi 
Ti nch ich thodes Uneatus 
1 *a rat rachichthys tra illi 
Valla nthins allporti 
Vlagiogeneion macrolepis 
Uaetylosparus niacropterus 
Oplegnathus woodwardi 
Xanclistius elevatus 
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Station. 

Tim*. 

1914. 

Position. 

Depth 

in 

Fathoms. 

Fishes Taken. 

4. 

Continued 

i 


Pen tac crops is recurvirostris 
(hjttosoma hoops 
ycoxebastes thctidis 

Ncoplatycephalus conatus 

Ch cl idon ich th ys kuinu 

Kathctostoma nigrofasciatum 
Canthcrines ayraudi 

A noploca pi os gibbosus 

Tctraodon armilla 

5. 

Sept. 28, 
4.15 to 
5.30 p.m. 

L»t. 84" 43' 8. 
Long. 133° 12* K 

85 

TJ roloph u s cru not us 
Trochichthodes gerrardi 

Trochirh th odes 1 i n eat us 
Vtcrygotrigla polyommata 

Cantherines ayraudi 

Can th erines h ippocrepis 

Co prof) i/g ia u nist via ta 

Aracana aurita 

6 . 

Sept. 28, 

8 to 

11.15 p.m. 

Same ai 
Station 5 

1 

85 

Galeorhinns antorrticus 

Pi istiophorus nudipin n is 

Ti nch ich th odes gn rn rdi 
Trochichthodes lineatus 

Dartylosparus macr<>ptents 

O pi eg no thus wood ira rdi 

Xa nclistius efevo t us 

Pen ( aceropsis recumirostris 
Ptevygotrigla pol yarn mata 
'Hathctostoma nigrofasciatum 

Ca n th crin es ayro udi 

Co propyg ia u n ist rio ta 

Tctiaodon armilla 

7. 

| 

Sept. 29, 

12.30 to 

4.30 a.m 
(night 
haul) 

Ut. 34° 50* S. 
Long. 133" 11'K. 

85 

Pristiophorus n udipinn is 

T rn ch icht h odes g c n o rd i 

Track ichthodes li n eat us 
Parotrachichthys trailli 

Do c t yl os pants mo c rapt erus 

Opt eg ii a thus wood war di 
yeosr.hastex thetidis 

Neoplatyc eph a l u s con a his 

Kath etos t om a nig rofascia turn 
( bin t hei in ex mosaicus 

Tctraodon armilla 

8. 

i 

Sept. 29, 
11.30 a.m. 
to 3.30 ' 
p.m. 

Ut. 34® 46' S. 
Long. 133® 10' K. 

1 

72 

Traehichthodes gerrardi 
Trochichthodes lineatus 
Callnnthias ullporti 
Jhictylosparus macropterus 
Ptcrygotrigla polyommata 
(Jantherines setosus 

Copropygia unistriata 
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Family H ETERODONTIDAE. 

UETKRODONTrs, Bhmnille, 1810. 
HetkrodontT'S phiuppi, Bloch and Schneider. 

Squul mx philippi , Bloch and Schneider: Syst. Ichth., 1801, 
p. 134. 

Tide rollout us philippi, Blainvillc : Bull. Sot*. Phil., 1816, 

p. 121. 

Crstmeion philippi , Cuvier: Reg. Amm., ii., 1817, p. 129. 
Ocntnicion philippi , (Jarman: Mem. Mu«. Comp. Zool., 
xxxvi., 1913, p. 182. 

Pori Jackson Shark. 

Station 4, 88-94 fathoms; also taken on hand lines in 
Streaky Bay in 8 fathoms. 

Family SCYLLIORIlINTDAE. 

SCVMJOR111 NFS, Blnin ville, 1816. 

Si'YLu oiiiiiNi s ( 1 Talari. inns) analts, Ogilby. 

Si ij Ilium mnndntum , Ran .s»y : Proe. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., v., 
1HH0, p, 97 (not S. niaculat urn , Bloch and Sohneidei). 

Scylliunt made, Ogilh\ : ih., x., 188.5, p. 445. 

Ncylinrhnnis ana Us, id ■ ih. (2), i\ ., 1889, p. 180. 

Cntulu s a not is , Waite- Mom. Aust. Mus., iv., 1899, p. 31, 

}>)• ii.» 1. 

l/alaehu us analis, (Jarman: Mem. Mns. Comp. Zool., xxxvi.; 
1913, p. 85. 

Spotted Dog Fish. 

Station 4, 88-94 fathoms 

Family ORECTOLOT3IDAE. 

PAHASOYLLTl'M, dill, 1861. 

PARASC YI.UtTM FERRUfilXEUM, McCulloch 

J'aiasc nil mm feu uqtneum* McCulloch; “Endeavour” Sci. Res., 
i. f 1911, p. 7, pi. ii., fig. 2, and text fig. 2. 

Rusty Dog Fish. 

Station 2, 22 fathoms. 

Family GALEORH 1NIDAE. 

GALEORIUNUS, Blainville, 1816 (fide (Jarman). 
Gai.eokhinus antarcticus, Giinther. 

Must Hus antareticus, Giinther: Cat. Fish. Brit. Mua., viii., 
1870, p. 387. 

(Salens antarcticus, Waite: Mum. Aust. Mua., iv., 1899, p. 33. 
Gummy. 

Station 4, 88-94 fathoms, and Station 6, 85 fathoms. 
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Family CARCH ARH1NIDAE. 

KUGALEUS, Gill, 1804 (fide Garman). 

Eugaleus australis, Made ay. 

Guleus australis , Macleay: Proc. Linu. Soo., N.S.W., vi.. 
1881, p. 354. 

(ialforhinus australis, Hutton: Index Faunae, N.Z., 1904, 
p. 54. 

School Shark, 

Station 2, 22 fathoms. 

Family SQUALTDAE. 

SQFALUS, Linnaeus, 1758. 

Squalus jternandinus, Molina. 

Squahts fernandhms. Molina: Saggio kuI. stor. nat. Chili, 
1782, p. 2*29. 

Spinas fernatulezianus, Gav: Hist. Chile, ii., 1854, p. 305. 

Spiny Dog Fish. 

Station 4, 88-94 fathoms. 

Family PRISTIOPHORIDAE. 
PRISTIOPHORUS, Mtiller ami Henle, 1837. 
pRiRTioriiORus NunipiNNis, Giinther. 

Fristiophoi us nutlipimiis , Gunther: Cat. Fish. Brit. Mus., 
viii., 1870, p. 432. 

Saw Shark. 

Stations 6 and 7, 85 fathoms. 

Family SQUATINIDAE. 

SQCAT1NA, Valniont, 1708. 

Squatina australis, Regan. 

Squatina australis , Regan: Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (7), xviii., 
1900, p. 438. 

Angel Shark. 

Station 3, 80440 fathoms, and Station 4 , 88-94 fathoms. 

Family DASYATJ DAE. 

UROLOPHUS, Midler and Honle, 1837. 

Urolophus cruciatus, Lacepede. 

Itctia eruciatus , Lacep&le: Ann. Mus., iv., 1804, p. 201. 

Lviobntus eruciatus , Blainville: Bull. Soc. Phil., 1816, p. 121: 
1837, p. 117. ’ 1 9 

Urotophus eruciatus, M tiller and Honle: Monatsb. Akad. 
Wiss., Berlin, 1837, p. 117. 

Urolophus ephijtpiatus , Richardson: Voy. “Ereb. and Terr., ,r 
1848, p. 35, pi. xxiv. 

Banded Stingaree. 

Station 2, 22 fathoms; Station 3 , 80-140 fathoms; and 
Station 5, 85 fathoms. 
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DARYAT18, Rafumsque, 1810. 

(?)Dasyatis brevicaudatus, Hutton. 

Tryaon thntossia, Hutton: Cat. Fish., N.Z., 1872, p. 83. 
Trygon hrevicaudata , Hutton : Ann. Mae. Nat. Hist., (4), 
xvi., 1875, p. 317. 

JJasybntis brevicaudatus , id.: Inclpx Faunae N.Z., 1904, p. 53. 
Das nut is brevicaudatus , McCulloch : ‘‘Endeavour** Sci. Res., 
iii , p. 102. pi. xv., fig. 1, pi. xvii., fig. 1. 

Sting Ray. 

Station 2, 22 fathoms. A smooth-backed Sting Ray, 
presumed to be of this species, was thrown overboard before 
it could be further examined. 

Family BEUYCIDAE. 

TRACI TTCimTOOKS, Gilchrist, RKK3. 

Traciikhtftodks linsatbs, Cuvier and Valenciennes. 

Beryx tinnitus, Cuv. and Val.: Hist. Nat. Foiss., iii., 1829, 
p. 226. Gunther: Cat. Fish. Brit. Mus., i., 1859, p. 13. 

7 irry,c mulleri , Klunjungcr: Sitz. Aknd. Wisfi. Wien., lxxx., 
1880, p. 359, pi. iii., fig. 1. 

Swallow-tail. 

B. vin. ; 1). vi. 14 ; A iv. 14 ; 1\ 14 ; V. i. 7; C. 18+10; 
L. lnt 51; L. tr. 6+15. 

Length of head 3*17, height, of body 2*6, and length of 
oaud U 2*01 in the length, diameter of eye 2*0, interorbital 
spare 3*5, and length of snout 3*9 in the head. 

Head short, deeper than long, its profile steep and 
straight. The eye is round, half the depth of the head at the 

orbit ; its hinder edge lies midway 
between the posterior nostril and 
the margin of the opercle. The 
hinder nostril is the larger, and the 
bridge is comparatively narrow. The 
maxilla extends slightly beyond the 
middle of the eye; it is greatly 
broadened behind, its distal portion 
being fully half the diameter of the 
orbit; a jagged spine at its upper 
end, the base of which is received 
into a no tell in the preorbital. Tur- 
binal bones with sharp spines; edge 
of preorbital finely serrated; infra¬ 
orbital and supraciliary bones rough¬ 
ened. The interorbital ridges arise 
together in a rosette; their outer 



Track ichth ad eslin ea t us , 
C. and V. 
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edges diverge and run subparallel to the supraciliary 
bones, their inner ones at first diverge and then become 
parallel, as shown in the cut. The postocular and pre- 
opercle diverge widely below; both have finely serrated 
margins, becoming spinous at the angles; border of the 
opercle also spinous, but without definite strong spines. 
Lower jaw strongly projecting, its symphysis receivable 
into a wide edentulous notch in the prernaxilla; two strong, 
blunt, and short spines project horizontally forward from the 
tip of the mandible. Gills four, a narrow slit behind the 
fourth; gill-rakers long and slender, 35 on the first arch, of 
which 26 are on the lower limb. 

Teeth. —A band of coarse villi form teeth in each jaw; 
those bordering the premaxillary notch and those at the man- 
dibulary symphysis much enlarged; a triangular patch on the 
vomer and a band on each palatine; tongue smooth. 

Finn, —The dorsal commences well behind the base of the 
pectoral; the first spine is short, the following regularly in¬ 
crease in size to the sixth or last, which is one-fourth longer 
than the diameter of the eye; the first ray is longest, a little 
longer than the last spine. The first spine of the anal lies below 
the fifth dorsal ray, and the fin extends much further back 
than does the dorsal. Pectoral almost as long as the head ; it 
is pointed above and extends to above the insertion of tlie 
anal. Ventral spine flat and strong, half the length of the 
head; the first ray is longer, and reaches beyond the vent. 
Caudal very deeply forked ; the middle rays are not half the 
diameter of the eye, while the longest ray of the upper lobe, 
which slightly exceeds the lower one, is one-half longer 
than the head , the length of the peduncle above is nearly 
twice, and its depth slightly more, than the diameter of the 
eye. 

Scales. —Scales are present on the lower part of the cheek 
and on the anterior half of the opercle; pj’eopercle naked. All 
the scales covered with fine striae, which terminate in points 
averaging 25 in number; a sheath is formed at the bases of 
the vertical fins, and a triangular scale lies at the axil of the 
ventral. The lateral line arises with a slight curve at the 
upper part of the opercle and runs almost straight to the 
middle caudal rays, each scale with a median notch. 

Colour. —Crimson, with the middle of each scale silvery, 
an alternate longitudinal line of red and silver being thus 
formed; fins crimson, with the spines and the outer rays of 
the caudal colourless. 

Length. —260 nun.; to end of caudal lobe, 356 ram. 
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The more elongate form, the smaller and more numerous 
scales, and the long and more deeply forked caudal are 
features by which this species may be readily recognized from 
either T. tiffin is or T. tjerrardx . 

The Swallow-tail, by which very characteristic name the 
species is known to the South Australian fishermen, was the 
commonest fish taken on the cruise. The catch at Station 3 
weighed 70 ft)., while no less than 700 ft), weight was netted 
at Station 4. 

Stations 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 72-140 fathoms. 


Trachichthodes gerrardi, Gunther. 

Beryx (jcrmrrfi , Giitithor: Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (5), xx., 
1887, p. 238. 

Austroberyx ncrnirdi , McCulloch: ‘Endeavour” Sci. Itos.> 
i., 1911, p. 41, pi. viii. 

Bed Snapper. 

Contrary to local belief, the “Red Snapper” of South 
Australia is T. gerrardi, and not T. affirm; not a single speci¬ 
men of the latter was recognized in the hauls, nor have I so 
far seen it in the markets, though T. gerrardi is to be had 
daily, often in large quantities. The colouration is similar to 
that of the Eastern species, and may be thus described :—The 
ground is iridescent silver suffused with blood-red; this colour 
occurs where the scales overlap, so that longitudinal lines are 
produced, separated by the silver tint of the body of the scales. 
The dorsal spines are colourless, the membrane red, whereaa 
the rays are red and the membrane untinted ; the coloura¬ 
tion of the anal is similar to the soft dorsal. The pectorals, 
and ventrals are slightly suffused with red; the caudal is red„ 
with the outer and middle rays colourless. 

Stations 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8; 45-140 fathoms. 


PAH \TKACH I011TH YS, Waite, 1899. 

Paratrauiichthys traili,i, Hutton. 

Tmvnhhihys trtiiUi , Hutton: Trans. N.Z. Inst., viii., 1876,. 

p. 212. 

Tiachichthys macleuyi, Johnston: Proc, Roy. Soc., Tas.» 
1880, p. 56. 

I’tiratrachichthys trailli , Waite: Mem. Aust, Mus., iv., 1899, 
p. 65. 

Roughy. 

Station 4, 88-94 fathoms, and Station 7, 85 fathoms. 
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Family SERRANIDAE. 

CALLANTHIAS, Lowe, 1839. 

Callanthias allporti, Giinther. 

C'alianthias allporti, Giinther: Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (4), 
xvii., 1876, p. 300. 

Callanthias platei , Boulengor: id. (7), iii., 1899, p. 346. 
Callanthias ptotei australis , Ogilby: Proc. Linn. Soc\, 
N.S.W., xxiv., 1899, p. 173. 

Anogramma allporti, Ogilby: ib., p. 176. 

Allport’s Perch. 

Station 4, 88-94 fathoms, and Station 8, 72 fathoms. 

Family ERYTHR1CHTHYIDAE. 

PLAGIOGENETON, Forbes, 1890. 

Plagiogeneion macrolepis, McCulloch. 

Plagiogeneion macrolepis, McCulloch: “Endeavour" Sci. Res., 
ii., 1914, p. 104, pi. xx. 

Station 4, 88-94 fathoms. 

Family CHE1LOPACTYLIDAE. 

DACTYLOSPARUS, Gill, 1862. 

Dactylosparus macropterus, Forster. 

Rcutena macroptera , Forster: in Bloch and Schneider, Syst. 
lchth., 1801, p. 342. 

Chfiilodactirfub macroptrrus, Richardson: Proe. Zool. Soc., 

1860, p. 62. 

Jackass Fish. 

Stations 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8; 72-140 fathoms. 

Family OPLEGNATHIDAE. 
OPLEGNATHUS, Richardson, 1840. 

Oplegnathus woodwardi, Waite. 

Hoplegnathvs woodwardi, Waite: Rec. Aust. Mus., iii., 1900, 
p. 212, pi. xxxvii. 

Knife Jaw. 

Stations 3, 4, 6, and 7 ;, 80-140 fathoms. 

Family CARANG1DAE. 

CARANX, Laoepede, 1802. 

Caranx georoianus, Cuvier and Valenciennes. 

Caranx georgianus , Guv. and Val.: Hist. Nat. Poise., ix., 
1883, p. 86. 

Trevally. 

Station 2, 22 fathoms. 
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Family TRfCHIURIDAE. 

THYRSITES, Cuvier, 1829. 

Thyrsiteh atun, Euphrasen. 

Scomber atun, Euphrasen : I\. Vetensk. Acad. Nya. Handl., 
xii., 1791, p. 315. 

Thyrsites atun , Cuv. and Val. : lfist. Nat. Poiss., viii., 3831, 
p. 196, pi. ccxix. 

Thyrsites nltiveli* . Richardson: Proe. Zool. Soc., 1839, p. 99. 
Thyrsites chilensis, Cuv. and Val.: th., p. 204. 

Barracouta. 

Caught on hand-lines near the coasts. All specimens I 
have seen in South Australia, including those offered in the 
markets, are very lean and ill-conditioned, quite different 
from examples with which 1 was familiar in New Zealand. 

Family HISTIOPTERIDAE. 

ZANCTJSTJUS, Jordan, 1907. 

Zanci.tstius et.evatus, Ramsay and Ogilby. 

His1io])trnis elevatus, Ranis, mul Oail.: Proc. Linn. Sop., 
N.S.W. (2), iii., 1888, p. 1311. 

Xunvlhtius rlrvatus , Waite: Proc. N.Z. Inst., i., 1910, p. 25. 

Long-finned Boar Fish. 

Stations 3. 4, and 6, 80-140 fathoms. 

PENT ACER OP SIS, Stein dachner, 1883. 
PentaceropsIs recurvirostris, Richardson. 

Uistioptcrus rent i virostris. Richardson: Voy. “Eroh. and 
Terr.,'* 1845, p. .'14, pl. xxii., figs. 5 and 6. 

Pentaeeropsis recurvirostris , Steindnchner: Denk. Akad. 
Wiss. Wien., xlviii., 1883, p. 13, footnote, pl. vi. 

Prosoplismus recurvirostris , Wnitc: Rcc. Aust. Mus., v., 

1903, p. 58, pi. vi. 

Striped Boar Fish. 

Stations 3, 4, and 6, 80-140 fathoms. 

Family CYTTIDAE. 

CYTTOSOMA, Gilchrist, 1904. 

Cyttosoma boops, Gilchrist. 

Cyttosoma hoops , Gilchrist: Marine Invest. S. Africa, iii., 

1904, p. 0, pl. xxiii. 

Ox-eyed Dory. 

Stations 3 and 4, 80-140 fathoms. 
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Family PSEUD0LABR1DAE. 
PSEUDOLAJIRUS, Blocker, 1861. 

Pseudolabrus tetri cus, Richardson. 

Labrus telricus , Richardson: Proc. Zool. Soe., 1840, p. 26. 
Lahrichthys ephippmm , Oiinther : Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (3)*. 
xi., 1863, p. 116. 

Labriehthys tetrica y Klunzinger: Arch, fur Nnturg., xxxviii., 
1872, p. 37. 

Ltthrichth ys vestita, Castelnau: Proc. Zool. Soc., Viet., i., 
1872, p. 151. 

Lahrichthy.s cyanoyenys, Rams, and Ogil.: Proc. Linn. Soc. r 
N.S.AV. (2), ii., 1887, p. 242. 

Parrot Fish. 

Station 2, 22 fathoms. 

Family SCORPAENIDAE. 

XKOSEBASTES, Guichenot, 1868. 

Neosebastes thetidis, Waite. 

Svliustes thctidln, AVaite: Mem. Aust. Mus., iv., 1899, p. 100, 

pi. XX. 

Nrhiistoib* thetidis . Waite: Main. N.S.AV. Nat. Club, ii., 
1901, p. 47. 

Neosehnstes thetidis } McCulloch: “Evident our” Sci. Res.,, 
iii., 1915, p. 154. 

Thetis Fish 

Stations 3, 4, and 7 ; 80-140 fathoms. 

Family PLATYCEPHALIDAE. 
PLATYCEPHALIC, Bloch and Schneider, 1801. 
Neoplatycephalus, Castelnau, 1872. 

The species of this subgenus are distinguished from the 
typical Platycephnlns by the great development of their 
mandibular and palatiue teeth, which, together with some near 

the premaxillary symphysis, form strong canines. 

• 

P1. AT YCEPHALUS (NeOPT.ATYCEPHALUs) CONATUS, n. 8p. 
Deep-water Flathead. 

PI. xii. 

I), viii.-ix. 14; A. 14; P. 21; V. i. 5; C. 14-15; 
L. lat. 74-78. 

Length of head, from the premaxillary symphysis to the 
end of the opercular lobe, 2*7-2*8, in that from the premaxil¬ 
lary symphysis to the hypural joint. Snout, including the* 
lower jaw, 3’1-3*2 in the head. Orbit 1*5 in the snout and 
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4*7-5 in the head. Interorbital 9pace 2*l-2*3 in the length of 
the orbit and 3 2-3 6 in the snout. Breadth behind the pec¬ 
torals 1*9-2*09, third dorsal spine 2‘3-2*4, and longest dorsal 
ray 2’6-2*8 in the Head. 

Head .—Cranial ridges numerous and distinct, but without 
spines. Anterior orbital spine moderately prominent; inner 
orbital margins raised, leaving the interorbital space concave. 
Spines of the preorbital bone small. Cheek with two parallel 
ridges, with a hollow between them; the upper one bears a 
microscopic* spine just behind the verticle of the postorbital 
margin, from which a series of ridges radiate over the exposed 
preopercular bone. Two strong preopercular spines, t lie lower 
of which is the larger, and the upper one is directed obliquely 
upward. Anterior nostril with a short tentacle. The maxilla 
extends to below the anterior third of the eye Gill-rakers 
developed only on the hinder portion of the lower limb of the 
first, arch, where they are short and thick, becoming longer as 
they approach the angle ; anteriorly they are represented by 
mere groups of spines. 

Teeth .—Upper jaw with a band of villiform teeth on 
each side, winch is expanded near the symphysis, where there 
are also several strong canines. Sides of mandible with a 
single row of enlarged canine-like teeth, which are largest in 
the middle of the 3erios and near the symphysis; some minute 
tooth arc present on the outer side of the bases of the larger 
ones. Vomerine teeth arranged in a single arched series, those 
in the middle being very small, the outer ones larger. Pala¬ 
tines armed with a row of strong canines, which decrease in 
size backwards, and have some minute teeth external to their 
bases. 

Seales —Body covered with ctenoid scales of moderate 
size, which extend forward to the anterior margin of the eye. 
Lateral line scales not. differentiated from the others; the first 
two are usually spiniform. There are about 78-88 rows of 
scales above the lateral lino, according to Hu* direction in 
which they are counted. 

Fin <.—Origin of the first dorsal fm behind the oporcleB; 
the first spine is very small, the third the longest ; the second 
ray is the longest, the others decreasing in length backwards. 
Anal commencing a trifle behind and terminating well behind 
the dorsal ; its rays are shorter than those of that fin, the 
fourth the highest, the others decreasing backwards Ventrals 
reaching a little beyond the origin of the anal. Caudal sub¬ 
truncate. 

Cdour. -Light sandy-yellow after long preservation in 
formalin, almost without darker marking. There is a dark 
area in the middle of the opercle, and some bluish blotches 
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along the side below the lateral line. Pectorals, ventrals, and 
middle of caudal fin very slightly darker than the rest of the 
fins. 

Described from three specimens, 287-300 mm. long; the 
specimen figured is 300 mm. in length, and is selected as tho 
type. It is deposited in the South Australian Museum. A 
series of thirty-six specimens, 227-560 mm. in length, exhibits 
some variation in the length of the eye and the breadth of the 
interorbital space; the former is 4 5 in the head in small 
examples and 5*9 in the largest specimen : the interorbital 
space is much broader in older specimens than in younger ones, 
varying from 2*7-1'3 in the orbital length. 

This species was discovered by our friend, the late Harald 

O. Dannevig, who obtained it in considerable quantity in 
deep water in the Great Australian Bight, and considered it 
would later become an important addition to the fish supply 
of the Southern States. 

P. rotiNfus is very closely allied to P. mo r rod on , Ogilby, 
but is readily distinguished by its much shorter and thicker 
gill-rakers (plate xii., figs. 3 and 4) ; it usually has a narrower 
interorbital space and its fins are lighter in colour, while a less 
striking difference lies in the sculpture of the preopercular 
bone, portion of which is generally exposed and radially 
carinate in P< conatvx , and smooth and covered by skin in 

P. muerndnn . P . conatiis is possibly identical with either 
P. ttrnmhfiy Castelnau, or P. sprculator, Klunzinger, but the 
descriptions of both these species lack all reference to several 
structures characteristic of our species ; further, both were 
obtained from shallower water in the neighbourhood of Port 
Phillip, whereas we have no record of P. conatns except from 
deep water in the Great Australian Bight. 

Lor .—Great Australian Bight, 80-120 fathoms; Great 
Australian Bight, south-west of Eucla, 130-320 fathoms; 
Investigator Strait, South Australia. 

•'Sitriphn’' Stations 3, 4, and 7, 80-140 fathoms. 

Family TR1GLIPAE. 

PTERYGOTRIGLA, Waite, 1899. 

Pterygotrigla polyomuata, Kiclmrdson. 

Tri{ihi pohjommata , Richardson: Proo. Zool. Sot:., 1839. p. 96. 

tloplunotua polyommatus , Guiohenot: Ann. Soc. Linn. Maine 
et Loiro lohth., ix., 1866. 

Pterygntrigla polyommuia , Waite: Mem. Aust. Mue., iv.* 
1899, p, 108. 

Flying Gurnard, 

Stations 3, 5, 6, and 8, 80-140 fathoms. 
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CHELTDONICITTRYS, Kaup, 1873. 

CheL i don l chthy s kumu, Lesson and Garnot. 

Tr'ujla kumu, Lex*. and Gain.: Voy. “Coquillo” Poisw., 182(5 r 
p. 214, pi. xix. 

Triyla spinosa , McClell.: Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist., iv., 18—, 
p. 396, pi. xxii., fig. 2. 

Trifila piitipinnm, Kaup: Arch, tiir Naturg., 1873, p. 87. 
Triyla kumu, var. / lorsomunilatu , Steindaehner: Sitah. Akad. 
Wien., ixxiv., 1876, p. 168. 

Chclidonii.hthys kumu , Jordan and Evermatm : Rep. U.S.. 
FLU. Comm., 1890, p. 488, footnote. 

Red Gurnard. 

. Station 4, 88-94 fathoms. 


Family URANOSCOP1DAE. 

KATHETOSTOMA, Gunther, 18450. 

KaTIIETOSTOMA NIGROFASC 1 ATUM, 11. sp. 

Banded Stonelifler. 

PI. xiii., figs. 1 and 2; and K. Uu>ve % fig. 3. 

I). 14; A. 14; P. 19; V. i 5; C. 13. 

Length of head from the chin to the opercular margin, 
2*5-2’(>, depth of body 3*8-3‘9 in the length from the chin 
to the bise of the caudal rays. Orbit 1*6-1’7 in the inter¬ 
orbital width. The greatest breadth is just behind the pre- 
opercle, where it is almost equal to the length of the head. 

Haul. — Cranial armature sculptured into rounded 
tubercles ; its hitider margin interrupted by two more or less 
prominent backward projections, which are extensions of two 
indefinite ridges extending from behind the orbits. The naked 
cavity botween the orbits is subquadrate, but varies in shape, 
its width being equal to its length in some specimens, and 
much narrower in others. Eyes superior, surrounded by raised 
rugose bones; the postero-exterior angle of the orbit forms 
an open hiatus, but the hinder internal portion is complete 
and rounded. Preorbital bone with several raisod ridges, 
which project as obtuse spines on the margin. Lower border 
of the preopercle with three strong spines, the anterior of 
which is directed obliquely forward. Opercle unarmed, its 
surface with radiating, tubercular ridges. Mouth vertical, the 
lips with rows of short papillae. Maxilla subvertical, broad ; 
its posterior angle below the middle of the eye when the mouth 
is closed. 

A short spine projects forward from the lower portion of 
each ramus of the lower jaw. The skinny folds crossing the- 
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•chin from the branchiostegals are densely fimbriate in older 
specimens, but less so in young examples. 

Ttrfh .—Upper jaw with a band of villiform teeth on each 
side, separated by a short interspace at the symphysis. Lower 
jaw with a row of very large pointed teeth, and a short row 
of small ones in front of them on each side of the symphysis. 
A patch of small teeth is present on each side of the very wide 
vomer. Palatines toothless. Pharangoal teeth very large. 
Tongue, and a fold behind the mandibular teeth, densely 
papillose. 

JiofJt/ depressed anteriorly, compressed posteriorly ; it is 
covered with smooth, naked skin. Lateral line consisting of 
minute pores arranged on each side of a slightly raised canal: 

' each commences above the base of the humeral spine and con¬ 
verges towards its fellow as it extends backward ; Ihe two are 
very dose together on the upper portion of the caudal peduncle, 
whence they suddenly dip towards the median caudal rays. 
Humeral spines well developed. Small pelvic spines project 
forward in front of the ventral fins. 

Fin*. The dorsal fin originates about the middle of the 
length: its rays increase in length to the middle, and then 
decrease again, leaving the margin touiided Anal commenc¬ 
ing before and terminating behind the dorsal : its rays increase 
in length to the third last. Pectoral reaching backward to 
below the anterior fourth of the dorsal ; the eighth upper ray 
is the longest, and the lower ones are somewhat thickened, with 
their tips free. Ventral inserted below the verticle of the 
eye ; the spine is short and hidden in the skin, but the rays 
are thick and coarse, and increase in length to the fourth. 
Caudal slightly rounded. 

Colour. — Pale grey above, with four broad blackish cross¬ 
bars: the first crosses the hinder portion of the head, and is 
more or less interrupted ; the second is between the pectoral 
fins ; the third is below the dorsal fin ; the fourth envelops the 
greater portion of the caudal. There is a narrow dark bar 
between the eyes, and three dark lines extend outwards from 
the orbits: the anterior runs forward on to the maxilla, the 
median on to the cheek, and the posterior backwards. Pec¬ 
torals dusky, with broad whitish margins ; dorsal and caudal 
blackish, with broad white borders. 

Described from three specimens 157-220 mm. long. The 
largest is figured, and is selected as the type. It is deposited 
in the South Australian Museum. 

This species is closely allied to K. Inert , Bloch and 
Schneider, but differs in the form and sculpture of the cranial 
armature, and in the arrangement of the col our-marking on 
the head. 
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Lor .—Doubtful Island Bay, South-western Australia, 
20-25 fathoms. 

“Simplon” Stations 3, 4, 6, and 7, 80-140 fathoms. 
Great Australian Bight. 

Comparing K. nigrofagemtum with K . larve,W the two- 
species are seen to dilTer in the followihg characters:—In 
K. larrr the hinder margin of the cranial armature is nearly 
straight, whereas in our new species it is interrupted by two 
backward projections. The surface of the exposed bones is 
sculptured into reticulating ridges in K. larve , and into 
tubercles in K. nigrofasciatnm. The postero-internal portion 
of the orbit of K. larvr presents a small hiatus, while it is 
entire and rounded in the new species. The dark cross-bars 
are much darker in AT. nigro fascia! am than in K . la eve, and 
are differently arranged on the head; in the latter the pre- 
opercle is largely covered by a dark area, and there are no 
dark marks radiating from the eye, while the opercle is 
without marking; in A. nigra fascia turn three black lines 
radiate from the eye, the preoj>ercle is almost without mark¬ 
ing, and the upper portion of the opercle is deep black. 

K. giganlrum , Haast., (3 > is readily distinguished from 
both A*, larvr and K. nigrofnsciafum by its colour-marking 
and by the granular sculpture of the cephalic armature. The 
three may be identified by the following key: — 

a. Head and body with broad dark croatt-bara; 
no white* stripe along the lateral line. 
b. Three dark bars radiating from tho eye; 

no large dark blotch on the prooperelo wjV/i ofusviutum 
bb. No bars radiating from tho eye; a large 

dark blotch on the preoperclc . . .. luevr 

an. Hc\ad and body marbled, without cross-bars; 

a white stripe along the lateral line <liyanfntm 


A*, larvr is recorded from New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Tasmania. We have a specimen from 37 fathoms off the 
Investigator Group, South Australia 

t2) TJranoscopus htevis , Bloch and Schneider: Svst. iohth., 
1 HOI. p. 47, pi. viii.; Cuvier and Valenciennes: Hist. Nat. Poiss., 
hi., 1829, p. 319. 

Kathctostoma laevc, Gunther: Cat. Fish, Brit. Mus., ii., 
I860, p. 231; Klunzinger: Aroli. Naturg., xxxviii., 1872, 
p. 28, and Si tab. Akao. Wi«s. Wien., Ixxx., 1879, p. 369; 
Castelnau: Proc. Zool. Soe., Viet., i., 1872, p. 91; Macleay: Proc. 
Linn. Soc., N.S.W., v., 1881, p. 562; Johnston: Proc. Row Soe.,. 
Tasm., 1882 (1883), p. 115, and 1890 (1891), p. 33; Waite: Mem. 
Auet. Mus., iv., 1899, p. 113. 

<3)Haast: T.N.Z.J., v., 1873, p. 274, pi. xvi., fig. 2. 
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Family MONACANTHIDAE. 

CANTHERINES, Swainson, 1839. 

.Cantherines ayhaudi, Quoy and Gaimard. 

Batistes ayrauiU, Quoy and Gaim: Vov, ‘‘Uranic, M Poiss., 
1824, p. 216, pi. xlvii., fig. 2. 

Aluteres vclutinus , Jonyns: Voy. “Beaglo,” Fish., 1842, 
p. 157. 

Monacanthus vittatvs , Richardson : Voy. “Ercb. and Terr.,” 
Fish., 1846, p. 66. 

Monucanthus f ranenfehUi < liner: Voy. ‘‘Novara,” Fisehe, 
1867, p. 397. 

Monacan thus ayraucU, Giinthor: Oat. Fish. Brit. Mus., viii., 
1870. p. 244. 

Pscudomonacanthus nyraudi , Waite: Mom. X.S.W. Nat. 
Cluh, ii., 1004, p. .56. 

Chinaman Leather Jacket. 

Stations 2, 3. 4, 5, and 6, 22-140 fathoms. 

Cantherines htppocrepts, Quoy and Gaimard 

Batistes hijipocrepis, Quov and Gaim. : Voy. ‘•Uranic,” Poiss., 
1824, p. 212. 

Mcuterius variability Richardson: Voy. “Ereh. and Terr.,” 
Fish., 1846, p. 67, pi. Hi., figs. 1 to 7. 

Monacanthus hippocrcpis, Hollard: Ann. Sei. Nat., ii., 1854, 
p. 338. 

Pscudomonacanthus hippocreph ♦ Waite: Mom. X.S.W. Nat. 
Club, ii., 1904, p. 56. 

Variable Leather Jacket. 

Station 5, 86 fathoms. 

Cantherines mosaicus, Ramsay and Ogilby. 

Monacanthus mosaicus, Rams, and Ogil. : Proc. Linn. Soc., 
X.S.W., xi., 1886, p. 5. 

Canthn incs mosaicus , McCulloch: “Endeavour” Sci.Res., iii., 
1915, p. 170, pi. xxxvii., figs. 1 and 2. 

Mosaic Leather Jacket. 

Station 7, 85 fathoms. 

Cantherines setosus, Waite. 

Monacan tint's setosus, Waite: Mem. Aust, Mus., iv., 1899, 
p. 91, pi. xvi. 

Velvet Leather Jacket. 

PI. riv. 

In well-proserved specimens of this species the scales are 
papilliform and not setiform. Each consists of several curved, 
upstanding spinulea, which are surmounted by rounded fleehy 
papillae (ng. 3), but these latter are entirely lost by shrinkage 
in old spirit specimens (fig. 2); the spinules are usually 
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arranged in short, subvertical rows of two to four on the sides 
of the head and body, but the rows are oblique and longer on 
the ventral expansion. 

The colour is light-green, with darker cloudy markings 
disposed over the body and across the throat: these are more 
distinct in the young than in older specimens, and are 
usually lost in preservation. The dorsal and anal fins are plain 
yellow, but the caudal usually bears a blackish curved band 
on its posterior portion. 

('. xrtOHux is very similar to yrtmulnlitR , Shaw, but 
differs in the armature of the dorsal spine, structure of the 
scales, and number of dorsal and anal rays. The anterior 
rows of spitiulea on the dorsal spine are very small in young 
specimens (fig. 4), and quite obsolete in adults (fig. 5): the 
scales each consist of several curved spinules instead of a single 
truncate one, and the dorsal and anal rays number 33-35 and 
31-36 respectively. 

Tt is, of course, well known that some fishes when drawn 
from deep water have their organs more or less displaced 
owing to diminution of pressure when at the surface; this 
is especially noticeable in those forms which possess an 
unyielding body. Nearly all the Ost melons, for example, were 
affected in this manner, their eyes being forced far out of the 
sockets, and the intestines, etc., driven through the mouth 
or vent. Softer-bodied fishes suffer a more general distension, 
and the eyes appear to be the first organs to be seriously 
affected. The photograph of Canthrrine* sefoxus here repro¬ 
duced (pi. xiv.. fig. 4 6) well exhibits the appearance presented 
by the bulging eyes, and it may be added that, owing to the 
tenseness of the membranes, it was impossible to restore them 
to their sockets by pressure of thumb and fingers. 

hoc. - -This species occurs in moderately deep water off the 
southern portion of the coast of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Tasmania, and South Australia. A number of specimens 
were taken between Port Hacking and Wollongong, New 
South Wales, in 50-70 fathoms. Six others are preserved 
from east of Babel island, Bass Strait, in 40-100 fathoms, and 
off the Investigator Group, South Australia, 37 fathoms. 

“Simplon" Station 2, 22 fathoms, and Station 8, 
72 fathoms. 

Note on Canthrkines granulatus, Shaw. 

Bnlixtex (jmnulata , Shaw: in White, Yoy. N.S. Wales, 1790, 
p. 295, pi. —. 

Monacanthus granulatus. Richardson; Voy. “Ereb. and 
Terr.,” Fishes, 1846, p. 63, pi. xl., figs. 1 and 2; Steindachner: 
Siteh. Akad. Wiss. Weill., liii., 1866, p. 476; Castelnau: Proc. 
Linn. Soe., N.S.W., iii., 1879, p. 398; Macleay: Proe. Linn., 
Soc., N.S.W., vi., 1881, p. 324. 
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Monacan thus yranulosus> Gunther: Cat. Kish. Brit. Mum., 
viii., 1870, p. 243; Klunzingor: Arch. Nat., xxxviii., 1872, 
p. 43, and Kitzh. Akarl.Wiss. Wien., liii., 1879, p. 421. 

Monacanthus perulifer , Castolmiu: Proc. Zool. Soc., Viet., 

1., 1872, p. 245. 

Motiacnnthus marynritifer, On stein nu: Prop. Zool. Soc., 
Viet., ii., 1873, p. 80, substitute for perulifer; id.: Proc. Linn. 
Soc., N.S.W., ii., 1878, p. 247; Maclcnv: Proc. T/inn. Soc., 
N.S.W., vi., 1881, p. 320. 

Monacanthus hrunneus , Oastelnmi: Proc. Zool. Soc., Viet., 

11., 1873, p. 145 (ptvoccupied). 

Monacanthus ohscurus t Cnsteliinu: Re«. Fish. Amt. (Viet. 
Offie. Itee. Philad, Exhib.), 1875, p. 51, substitute for hi milieus; 
id.: Prot*. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., iii., 1879, p. 357. 

Monacanthvs dam alii , Gunther: Ann. Mag. Nnt. Hist. (4), 
xvii., 1870, p. 402, substitute for hrunneus. 

Monacanthus santi-joanni, Cnatelnau: Proc. Linn. Soc., 
N.S.W., ii., 1878, p. 246; Macleav: Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 
vi., 1881, p. 321. 

Pscudamonacanthvs yianulatus , Waite; Bee. A list. Mum., 
vi., 1905, p. 80, and lor. cit ., \i., 1906, p, 210. 

According to Gunther*$ description of ( f . t/ran/flatus, the 
dorsal spine has no barbs in front, though they are clearly 
shown in Richardson’s figure, and are present in all the 
specimens examined. Gunther’s error has led to considerable 
confusion, and tile species has received several names in con¬ 
sequence. The accompanying synonymy, which appears to 
be correct, has already been suggested by Castelnau and 
Klunzinger in their various papers quoted. 

Gunther has very doubtfully included Hahstrs pa pillosns, 
Linnaeus,in the synonymy of C. f/ranalatns . That species 
is described as having 29 dorsal and 21 anal rays, whereas we 
find 28-30 dorsal and 26-29 anal rays in 10 specimens; this, 
together with the fact that the locality of B. pa pillosns was 
unknown, leaves nothing to justify its association with ('. 
f/ranulatus. 

Lac —Twenty specimens, 66-207 mm. long, are in the 
Australian Museum collection from Port Jackson, New South 
Wales, and Fremantle, Western Australia. 

Family OSTRACT IDAE. 

For particulars of the species of this family see the fol¬ 
lowing paper, page 477 et. seq. 

Capropygia uni.striata, Kaup. 

Station 2, 22 fathoms; Station 3, 80-140 fathoms; Sta¬ 
tion 5, 85 fathoms; Station 6, 85 fathoms; and Station 8, 
72 fathoms. 

Anoplocapros GiiiBOSus, n. sp. 

Station 4, 88-94 fathoms. 

(*> Linnaeus, Syst. Nat., ed. 10, 1758, p. 328. 
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Aracana aurita, Shaw. 

Station 2, 22 fathoms, and Station 5, 85 fathoms. 

Aracana spilogaster, Richardson, var. angusta, n. var 

Station 3, 80-140 fathoms. 

Family TETRAODONTTDAE. 

TETRAODON, Linnaeus, 1758. 

Tetraodon armtlla, n. sp. 

PI. xv. 

1). 11-12: A. 9-11; P. 21 ; C. 9 + 2. 

Head, measured from' the upper lip to the gill-opening. 
2'6-2‘9 in the length without the caudal fin. Snout, from 
the upper lip to the eye, J*6-1*7 in the head. Eye 2*4-3*5 in 
the snout and 4’2-5‘6 in the head Longest dorsal rays, 
2*7-2*9, anal 3-3*2, and caudal (in 1*2-1 *4 in the head. 

fl rod .—Snout subconical, without any chin. Nostrils 
absent, represented by a small simple tentacle on each side. 
Eye much nearer the gill-opening than the mouth and close to 
the upper profile of the head The anterior angle of the orbit, 
projecting slightly above the general contour; upper and 
lower eyelids adnate to the ocular membrane. Margin of the 
gill-opening wit hout lobules The inner flap usually concealed. 

find //.—The skin of the back is usually smooth, some¬ 
times slightly plicate like that of the abdomen. It is closely 
besot with minute, spinules, which extend from the middle of 
the snout backward to the caudal peduncle on the upper- 
surface and sides, and cover the whole abdominal surface 
below; these .spinules cannot always be traced in formalin 
specimens, being hidden in the skin, but they are quite 
distinct in examples preserved in alcohol. No fold along the 
lower portion of the sides. 

Finn .—Dorsal and anal fins rounded, and variable in 
size; they are generally short and narrow as figured, but may 
be longer and broader. Pectorals more or less bilobed, the 
median rays being shorter than those above or belov them. 
Caudal fin much larger in the young than in adults, its margin 
more or less rounded. 

Colour. —TJpper-surface of snout, back, and tail grey 
or brown, this colour descending on to the lighter sides 
behind the pectoral fins. A broad, oblique, dark band from 
the eye to the lower-surface of the snout, leaving the lips 
white. A large black curved band encircles the gill-opening 
and pectoral fin, the enclosed area being darker than the 
surrounding parts. Lower portion of the caudal fin blackish, 
the remaining fins without markings. These markings vary in 
their intensity, and are much more distinct in small examples 
than in larger ones. 
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Described from 12 specimens, 103-211 mm. long. The* 
specimen figured is 200 mm. long, and is selected as the type; 
it is deposited in the South Australian Museum. 

Loc .—Off Flinders Island, Bass Strait, 40 fathoms; 
Marsden Point, Kangaroo Island; nine to ten miles west of 
Glenelg jetty, Gulf St. Vincent, 10-12 fathoms; off St. 
Francis Island, Investigator Group, South Australia, 30 
fathoms; off Flinders Island, Investigator Group, South 
Australia, 37 fathoms; Doubtful Island Bay, Sou ill-western 
Australia, 20-25 fathoms. 

"Simplon 0 Stations 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7, 22-140 fathoms, 
Great Australian Bight. 

Family DTODONTIDAE. 
ATOPOMYCTKHUS, Blocker. 

Atopomvctkrus nicthemerus, Cuvier. 

Diodon nicthemerus, Cuvier: Mem. Mus., 1818, p. 135, pi. iv. 
Atopomyctenis nychthemcrus , Giintlier: Cat. Fish. Brit. 
Mus., viii., 1870, p. 315. 

Station 3, 80-140 fathoms. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate XII. 

Fig. 1. riutuceplmlus (Xcoplatycephalus) conatus , n. sp. Type, 
300 mm. long, Groat Australian Bight, 80-120 fathoms. 

,, 2. Head of type. 

,, 3. Gill-rakers of fiivst gill-arch of type. 

,, 4. Gill-rakers of first gill-arch of A. macrodon , Ogil. 

,, 5. Teeth of X. ’ ronritus. Type. 

Plate XIII. 

Fig. 1 . Kathetostoma nif/rofascia turn , n. sp. Type, 220 mm. 
long, Great Australian Bight, South Australia. 

,, 2. Side view of same specimen as fig. 1. 

,, 3. Kathetostoma laevc, Bl. Selin. Head of a specimen, 
228 mm. long, New South Wales. 

Plate XIV. 

Fig. 1. Canthcrines setosus, Waite. A specimen 196 mm. long, 
between Port Hacking and Wollongong, 50-70 
fathoms. 

,, 2. Scales of type, 

,, 3. Scales of a aril-preserved formalin specimen. 

,, 4. Dorsal spine of a young specimen. 

,, 5. Dorsal spine of an older specimen. 

,, 6. Portion of specimen from i2 fathoms. Great Australian 
Bight, illustrating the effect of reduction of pressure 
on the eyes. 

Plate XV. 

Tetraodon armilla , n. sp. Type, 200 mm. long, Great Aus¬ 
tralian Bight. 
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A Revision of the Genus aracana and its Allies. 

By Allan R. McCulloch, Zoologist, Australian Museum, 

and 

Edgar R. Waite, Director, South Australian Museum. 

'[Contribution fromi the Australian and South Australian 
Musen ms.] 

(Read October 14, 1915.] 

Plates XVI. to XXV. 

The paper results, primarily, from an examination of the 
fishes obtained during the cruise of the trawler “Simplon” 
in the Great Australian Bight, and of which a more general 
account appears in the preceding pages (pp. 455 to 476). The 
Aracanur in the Australian and South Australian Museums 
have also been examined, and others obtained by the col¬ 
lectors of the ill-fated Federal trawler “Endeavour” have 
likewise been reviewed. 

In all ninety-three specimens have been examined, which 
prove the several species to be exceedingly variable in form 
and colour-marking, in the development of the spines on the 
earapace, and in the ornamentation of the scutes. We recog¬ 
nize five genera, of which one is new ; the others were defined 
by Kaup in 1855, but were later united with Aracana , Giay, 
by Gunther, which genus he further regarded as a 
subgenus of Ostracion , Linnaeus. The species of the genera 
iUipropyyia, Caprichthys , Kcntrocapros , and Anoplocapros 
are easily separated, but those of Aracana are not so readily 
determined. 

Key to the genera allied to Aracana. 

a ‘Back elevated into a ridge. 

h. Tail encircled liy a honv hand, which may 
he incomplete in the young. Xo supra¬ 
orbital *pino. 

c. Each lateral lidge of carapace with n 
single, large, straight spine, which is 
broad and flat . Capropyyia 

cr. Lateral ridges without, or with several 

small spines . Anoplocapros 

hh. Tail not encircled by a bony band. Each 
lateral ridge with a single recurved 
spine, which is broad nud flat. Supra¬ 
orbital spine present or absent. Caprichthys 
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tut. Rack broad and flattened, 

<1. Two supralateral spines on each side. 

Supraorbital spine present. Abdomen 

keeled . Arncana 

d(L One supralateral spine on each side. 

Supraorbital spine feebly developed. 

Abdomen scarcely keeled . Kent toco pros 

Capropygta, Kaup. 

Ctipiopyiiia, Kaup : Arch, fiir Nature* xxi., 1855, p. 220' 
(Acr.rami uniatiiata , Kaup). 

Carapace with six ridges—a dorsal, ail abdominal, two 
supralateral, and two infralateral. Each lateral ridge with 
a single large spine, which is broad and flat ; no supraorbital 
spine. Caudal peduncle with a complete ring of scutes 
posteriorly. Dorsal with 12-14, anal with 12-13 rays. 

Capropygia untstriata (Gray), Kaup. 

PI. xvi. 

Accmna (CapropxjQut) unixtriula (Gnu, MS.), Kaup: Arch, 
fur Xalurg., x.\i., 1855, p. 220; Gunther* Oat. Kish. Brit. Mur., 
viii., 1870, p. 2fKi. 

D. 12-14 : A 12-13; P. 1 f 11 : C. 10-11. 

Length of head, from the rostral end of the carapace 
to the gill-opening, 3’5-3*6, depth of body Pl-1‘3 in the 
length exclusive of the caudal rays. Narrowest interorbital 
width scarcely greater than the orbital diameter, which is 
1*3 in the snout ; snout, measured from the rostral end of the 
carapace to the anterior orbital margin, r3-l*4 in the head. 
Longest pectoral ray 1 ’07. dorsal 1*3, anal 1*6, and caudal 
1*3 in the head. 

Back and belly each with a compressed keel; lateral edges 
elevated above the general surface of the carapace. Snout 
but little produced, not compressed. Forehead flat between 
the eyes, the supraorbital margins more or less elevated, and 
unarmed. Supralateral spine in the posterior portion of the 
median third of the carapace; it is flattened, with a broad 
base, and is directed outward and upward. Infralateral 
spine similar but smaller, inserted below the origin of the 
dorsal fin, and directed outward, dowuward, and backward. 
Gill-opening below the hinder portion of the eye; pectoral 
usually entirely behind the verticle of the eye, its anterior 
portion sometimes below the hinder orbital margin. 

Scutes of the carapace in close contact everywhere except 
before the gill-opening, where they are slightly separated. 
Thoir surfaces are rougher on the head than on the body, and 
those on the throat are tubercular. Three or four scutes 
are present behind the dorsal and anal fins, and there is a 
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more or less complete ring of scutes around tlie end of the 
-caudal peduncle. 

Life Colours. —Ground pale-yellow, with black spots and 
bars distributed as follows:—Bases of the dorsal and anal 
fins each with a large black spot, which may be divided into 
two; caudal peduncle with two spots, one behind the caudal 
ring, and another larger one in front of it; base of pectoral 
more or less completely black, as is the fleshy area behind 
the lips and the nostrils ; a black band from below and behind 
the eye to the hinder part of the carapace is usually present, 
but may be incomplete or absent, a broad black ring around 
each of the body spinee. 

Described from eight specimens, 72-106 mm. long; the 
specimen figured is 90 nun. in length. 

hoc .—Off the mouth of the Murray River, South Aus¬ 
tralia, 20 fathoms; 40 miles west of Kingston, South Aus¬ 
tralia, 30 fathoms; Spencer Gulf, South Australia, 20 
fathoms, off Flinders Island, Investigator Group, South Aus¬ 
tralia, 37 fat horns; Rocky Point, Eastern Cove, Kangaroo 
Island. 

‘^"Simplon” Station 2, 22 fathoms; Station 3, 80-140 
fathoms; Station 5, 85 fathoms; Station 6, 85 fathoms; 
Station 8, 72 fathoms. 

A so p not* a pros , Kau p. 

Anoploeapio\, Kaup. : Arch, fur Naturg., x\i., 1855, p. 220 
(Ostravion lenticularis , Richardson). 

Carapace compressed, the back elevated into a ridge; 
there are six ridges in the young, but the lateral ones usually 
become obsolete in adults, while Die abdominal ridge is not 
always well defined. Young generally with several small 
spines on the lateral ridges, which are usually wanting in 
adults; no supraorbital’spine. Tail encircled by a band of 
osseus scutes, which may be incomplete in the young. Dorsal 
and anal fins each with about ten rays. 

Key to the species of A no pi oca pros. 

a Occiput not gibbous before the dorsal crest .. lenticular is 
aa. Occiput gibbous before the dorsal qrest .. aibhosus 

Anoplocapkos lenticulari s, Richardson. 

PI. xvii. 

Ostruvion lenticularis , Richardson : Proc. Zool. Sor., 1841, 
p. 21, and Trans. Zool, Son., iii., 1849, p. 158. 

Acerana (Anoplompros) Uniicularis, Kaup : Arch, fttr Naturg., 
xxi., 1855, p. 221. 

Acerana ( l/i oploeupnmJ yruyi, Kaup: loc. vit . 

<l)For further details of “Simplon” Stations see pp. 457 and 
458 of previous paper. 
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Out ration (Araccina) lenticvlaiis , Gunther: Cat. Fish. Brit* 
Mus., viii,, 1870, p. 268; Maclca.v: Proc. Linn. Soe., N.S.W., vi., 
1881, p. 335. 

Aracana lenticularis , Castelnau: Proc. Zool. Soc*., Viet., ii. r 
1873, p. 148, and Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., iii., 1879, p. 401: 
Waite: Mem. Austr. Mus., iv., 1899, p. 95, pi. xvii., fig. 2, ana 
pi. xviii., and Ree. Austr. Mu*., iv., 1902, p. 190, and Jo c. tit., 
vi., 1905, p. 82. 

A representative series of twenty-nine specimens, 102-300* 
mm. long, shows that this species varies in form to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, some of the variations being due to the 
regular changes with growth, while others are merely indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities. 

In the young, the supralateral and infralateral ridges of 
the carapace are well defined, and sometimes armed with short 
thick spines: both ridges and spines usually become obsolete 
ill adults, but are sometimes retained. Small specimens have 
the scutes very rugose with widely-spaced granules, and 
elevated ridges radiating from central tubercles; these ridges 
become more or less reduced with age, and some large speci¬ 
mens have the carapace uniformly and minutely granular. 
The snout is always oblique in the young, and rarely also in 
adults, but larger specimens generally develop a more or leas 
prominent hump on the snout which may make its anterior 
profile almost vertical. The carapace is usually compressed, 
and the back and abdomen form sharp crests; some speci¬ 
mens, however, are much thicker, and the dorsal crest is 
obtuse, while that of the abdomen is almost obsolete. The 
deptli varies greatly, and in two specimens, 183 and 226 mm. 
long, respectively, the greatest depth is 1*4-2 in the length, 
exclusive of the caudal fin. 

The young and adult forms of this species have been 
described in detail and illustrated by Waite. The specimen 
here figured is a particularly slender example, and is evi¬ 
dently of the form which was briefly described by Kaup as 
A. f/nrj/i. 

Jm(\ — Port Jackson, and near * Sydney, New South 
Wales; Shoalhaven Bight, New South Wales, 19-20 fathoms 
(“Thetis” expedition); off Cape Three Points, New South 
Wales, 23-34 fathoms (“Thetis” expedition); South Aus¬ 
tralia ; Fremantle and Mandurah, Western Australia. 

Anoplocapros oibbosus, n. sp. 

Pi. xviii. 

1). 9-11; A. 10; P. 1 +11; C. 11. 

Length of head 3*2, deptli of body 1*4-1*6 in the length 
without the caudal rays. Snout P2-l*3, orbit 3*2-3*3, and 
narrowest interorbital width about 2 in the head. Longest 
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pectoral ray T6-T7, dorsal 1*7-2*1, anal 2*l-2*5, and caudal 
1*7-1*8 in the head. 

Form of the* body variable. Snout somewhat produced 
and compressed. Interorbital space ooncave or flattened, the 
supraorbital margins somewhat elevated. The back rises 
more or less abruptly from the interorbital space, generally 
forming a broad occipital hump; thence it narrows, becoming 
compressed into a keel on its upper and hinder portions, which 
is higher in some specimens than in others. Abdominal profile 
either flattened below and more or less compressed, or evenly 
arched and broader. Lateral ridges obsolete, no true spines 
on the carapace. Gill-opening behind or below the posterior 
orbital margin; pectoral entirely behind the eye. 

Scutes of the carapace in close contact everywhere except 
in advance of the gill-opening, where they are more or less 
separated by naked interspaces. On the head they are orna¬ 
mented with close-set rounded granules. The body-scutes are 
also beset with similar granules, and their centres are elevated 
to form obtuse or spiniform tubercles on the lower portions 
of the sides; these tubercles are well developed and widely 
distributed in some specimens, but are obsolete in others. A 
broad saddle-shaped scute is present behind the dorsal, and 
another behind the anal fin, and there may be others irregu¬ 
larly placed between them; a complete ring of scutes extends 
around the caudal peduncle. 

Life Colours .—Ground colour yellow, tinged with pink, 
with two dark-greyish areas on the back, which are bordered 
with indefinite dark wavy lines; the anterior extends from 
the occiput to the back, while the other covers its postero¬ 
lateral portion, and extends forward toward the eye. 

Described from four specimens, 177-250 mm. long. The 
largest is selected as the type, and is the example figured. 

Two young specimens, about 80 and 124 mm. long, 
respectively, differ from the larger ones in their great depth 
and in the pronounced sculpture of the scutes of the carapace, 
while their colour-marking is greatly accentuated. The 
greatest depth is 1*2 in the length, exclusive of the caudal 
fin, the dorsal ridge being very high. Prominent, elevated, 
granular ridges radiate from the centre of each scute to its 
angles, and the spaces between them are covered with spaced 
granules; a few irregular granular nodules are situated on 
the ridges on one side of one of the specimens, but are absent 
on the other side. The arrangement of the colour-marking 
is similar to that shown in the figure, but the dark areas are 
defined by conspicuous dark-brown lines. 

9 
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Loc .—Marsden Point, Kangaroo Island; Flinders Island, 
Investigator Group, South Australia, 37 fathoms; Corney 
Point, Spencer Gulf, South Australia. 

"Simplon” Station 4, 88-94 fathoms. 

Cafrichthys, n. gen. 

This genus ie allied to Aracana , but differs in having 
the back elevated into a ridge instead of being broad and 
flattened. It is distinguished from Capropygia and Anoplo- 
capros by having the caudal peduncle naked posteriorly 
instead of encircled with a bony band. Carapace with six 
ridges—a dorsal, an abdominal, two supralateral, and two 
infralateral. Each lateral ridge with a single recurved spine, 
which is broad and flat; a supraorbital spine present or 
absent. 

Capriohthys gymnura, n. sp. 

PI. xix. 

D. 12-13; A. 12; P. 1 + 11; C. 10-11. 

Length of head, from the rostral end of the carapace to 
the gill-opening, 3*3-3*5, depth of body 1*2 in the length 
without the caudal rays. Narrowest interorbital width sub¬ 
equal to the diameter of the orbit, which is 1*4-1*7 in the 
snout; snout, measured from the rostral end of the carapace 
to the anterior orbital margin, 1'2-1*3 in the head. Longest 
pectoral ray 1*1, dorsal 1*4-T5, anal 1*4-1*6, and caudal 
1*3-1*4 in the head. 

Back and belly each with a compressed keel; the lateral 
edges less pronounced though well defined. Snout somewhat 
produced, a little compressed. Forehead flat between the 
eyes, the orbital margins elevated; the younger specimens 
have a flattened curved spine over each eye, directed upward, 
outward, and backward, but the orbits are spineless in the 
largest example. Spine of supralateral ridge in the anterior 
portion of the hinder third of the carapace; it is flattened, 
curved, and striated, and directed outward, upward, and 
backward. Infralateral spine similar, inserted behind the 
verticle of the upper one, and directed outward, downward, 
and backward. Gill-opening below or in advance of the 
verticle of the hinder orbital margin; the pectoral may be 
wholly behind the eye, or the anterior portion of its base may 
be placed below the posterior portion of the eye. 

Scutes of the carapace in close contact in the young, but 
irregularly separated on the abdomen by naked areas in the 
larger example, which has also a few free scutes around the 
bases of the dorsal and anal fins; those before the gill-opening 
are more or less separated in all specimens. The scutes are 
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much rougher on the head than on the body, especially 
around the lips and on the throat, where they become tuber* 
cular; the body-scutes are ornamented with rows of granules 
radiating from a central point. About three distinct scutes 
are present behind the dorsal and anal fins; caudal peduncle 
otherwise naked. 

Colour. —Creamy-white in formaline, with more or less 
numerous blackish spots and lines distributed as follows: — 
Naked parts with a varying number of narrow black lines; 
some large black spots on and around the bases of the body- 
spines, which become smaller as they recede from them; the 
greater part of the back is also spotted in one example. 

Described from four specimens, 86-113 mm. long. The 
example figured is 100 mm. in length, and is selected as the 
type. 

Loc .—Doubtful Island Bay, South-western Australia, 
20-25 fathoms; between Cape Naturaliste and Geraldton, 
Western Australia. 

Aracana, Gray. 

Ostracion. subgemis Aracana , Gray: Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist., 
i., 1838, p. 110; GUnther: Gat. Fish. Brit. Mu«., viii., 1870, 

p. 266. 

Pluly can thus, Swainson : Nat. Hist. Classif. Fishes, ii., 1839, 
pp. 194, 324 (P. aura tun, Shaw). 

Acerana, Kaup.: Arch, ftir Naturg., xxi., 1855, p. 210 
(misprint). 

Carapace with five more or less distinct ridges—two supra- 
lateral, two infralateral, and an abdominal. A supraorbital 
and two supralateral spines on each side; a mediolateral, and 
one to four infralateral spines are more or lees developed, 
Caudal peduncle with broad saddle-shaped scutes, which may 
form an osseous ring around the base of the tail. Dorsal with 
9-11, anal with 10-11 rays. 

Type .—According to Gunther (loc. cit., p. 267), the name 
Aracana was first used by Gray in his 4 ‘Illustrations of Indian' 
Zoology,” published about 1829, for a fish which he figured 
as A. aurita , Richardson. He later considered that his figure 
represented a distinct spepiee, which he called A. recvesii , and 
which must therefore be accepted as the type of the genus. 
Unfortunately Gray's figure is not available to us, so we rely 
upon Gunther in the abovfe^jtatement. 

The species of Arafana are subject to considerable varia¬ 
tion in form, development of the spines, ornamentation of the 
scutes, and colour-markings. We have examined a series of 
twenty-five specimens of different sizes from various locali¬ 
ties, and find them to be separable into several groups; but 
which of these groups represent species, subspecies, sexual 
Q2 
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forms, or merely varieties we are unable to say. Kent W hat 
described and roughly figured two very differently-marked 
specimens as A . ornata and A. aurita , which he regards as 
sexual forms of the one species. His figures are very crude, 
and do not quite agree with any specimens in our series, 
and as he offers no proof of his contention, we suggest that 
the two names be retained until further information is 
available. 

Key to the species of Aracana . 

a. Supraorbital spines inclined more or less 
backward. 

5. Caudal not ornate. aurita 

bb. Caudal ornate . spilogaster 

c. Body subcircular, more than half as deep 
as long. 

d. One mediolateral, two infralateral 

spines . typical form 

dd. Two mediolateral, four infraTateral 

spines . var. spinosissima 

cc. Body ovate, less than half as deep aa 

lone . var. angusta 

aa. Supraorbital spines inclined upward and 
slightly forward. 

e. Dark bars on caudal peduncle paired, 
much broader than the light interspaces. 

Snout subvertical in adults, oblique in 
the young. 

/. Sides of carapace with numerous poly¬ 
gonal spots; caudal fin ornate. ornata 

ff. Sides of carapace with broad bars, not 

spots; caudal fin plain . ornata , var. 

ee. Dark bars of caudal peduncle not paired, 
usually narrower than the light inter¬ 
spaces; snout oblique; caudal nn plain flavigaster 

Aracana aurita, Shaw. 

PI. xx. 

Ostracion auritus , Shaw: Nat. Misoel., ix., 1798, pi. 
occxxxviii., and Gen. Zool., v.. pt. 2, 1804, p. 429, pi. clxxiii.; 
Bloch and Schneider: Syst. Icntn., 1801, p. 561. 

Ostracion fAracana) auritus , Gray: Illustr. Ind. Zoo!., 
1829(P), pi. xcviii., fig. 2; Gray: Ann, Slag. Nat. Hist., i., 1888, 
p. 110; Richardson: Trans. Zool. Soc.. iii., 1849, p. 160, pi. ix., 
ngs. 1 and 2; Bleeker: Verb. Akad. Amstrdm., ii., 1865, p. 26; 
Gunther: Oat. Fish. Brit. Mus., viii.. 1870, p. 266; Macleay: 
Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., vi., 1881, p. 384; Johnston: Proc. Boy. 
Soc., Tasm., 1882 (1883), p. 136, and 1§90 (1891), p. 38; Lucas: 
Proc. Roy. Soc., Viet. (2), ii., 1890, p. 41. 

Aracana aurita, Klunainger: Arch, fiir Naturg., xxxviii., 
1872, p. 43, and Sitsb. Akad. Wise. Wien., Ixxx., 1879, p. 42*4; 
Oaatelnau: Proc. Zool. Soc., Viet., ii., 1873, p. 147; Hutton: 


<2)Kent: “Naturalist in Australia,” 1897, p. 187, ehromo 
pi. vii., figs. o-c. 
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Tran a. N. Zeal. Inst., v., 1873, p. 5^71; Waite: Rec. 
Austr. Mus.jvi.. 1905, p, 82; Fowler: Proc. Acad. Nat. Soi. 
Philad., 1907 (1908), p. 439. 

Acerana aurita, Kaup: Arch, fiir Naturg., xxi., 1855, 
p. 219. 

Ontracion quatuordecim aculeatun , Lacepfede: Aim. Mus. 
Hist. Nat., iv., 1804, pp. 202, 211, pi. lviii., fig. 1. 

(htracion ntrlatu8,& haw: Gen. Zool., v\, pt. 2, 1804, p. 430.(3) 

Ostracion tobinii , Donovan: Nat. Repos., ii., 1824, pi. lxvi,(4) 

Ontracion (Aracana) lineatus , Gray: Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist., 
i., 1838, p. 110. 

Ontracion (Aracana) reevesii. Gray: Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 
i., 1838, p. 111.(5) 

1). 10-11; A. 10-11; P. 1+10-11; C. 11-12. 

Length of head 3*4-3*5, depth V3-1'7 in the’ length 
excluding the caudal rays. Narrowest interorbital width 
2*3-2*4 in the head, and greater than the orbital diameter, 
which is 2’7-3*3 in the head. Longest pectoral ray 1*5-1*7, 
dorsal 1*4-1'6, anal 1*7-1‘8, and median caudal rays 1*5 in 
the head. 

Form very variable, principally owing to the different 
development of the abdomen; in the large specimen, figured 
on pi. xx., it is strongly compressed, and forms a deep 
rounded keel, but in a narrower example the keel is scarcely 
developed. Snout oblique, not gibbous. Interorbital space 
flat meeially, but the supraorbital margins are strongly 
elevated, making it appear concave. Back almost flat in 
front, sometimes forming a low crest behind. Gill-opening 
just behind the verticle of the eye in the young, farther back 
in adults. Spines variable in form, being either short and 
somewhat thickened, or elongate and strongly compressed. 
Supraorbital spine inclined slightly outward and backward. 
Two supralateral spines on each side. Mediolateral spine 
situatad below or slightly behind the verticle of the hinder 
supralateral one. Two infralatoral spines usually present, but 
one or both are occasionally absent; the anterior is below the 

<3) Ontracion ntriatvn , Shaw. This name was founded on a 
drawing, which Shaw himself considered possibly represented his 
O. aurttun* 

(4) Ostracion tobinii , Donovan. This name was offered ns a 
•substitute for O. auritun and O. striatus, Shaw, which were 
regarded as unsatisfactory. 

W Ontracion (Aracana) reevesii, Gray, was proposed for a fish 
figured in Gray’s 1 Tllustrations of Indian Zoology’* as A. aurita , 
but later regarded as a distinct species. It was reunited with 
A. aurita by Gtinther. 
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interspace of the supralateral spines and far behind the 
pectoral base/ 6 ) 

Carapace uniformly granular in most larger specimens, 
but in some, including all smaller examples, the ecutes are 
ornamented with radiating lines of larger granules. The 
scutes are widely separated in front of the gill-opening, and 
sometimes also on the abdomen near the vent. One or two 
large saddle-shaped scutes are present behind the dorsal and 
anal fins, and others form a more or less complete ring around 
the caudal peduncle. Dorsal and anal fins either somewhat 
angular or rounded; caudal slightly emarginate, truncate, or 
rounded. 

Colour. —Creamy-yellow in formalin, with a varying 
number of dark lines which are more or less sinuous, and 
anastomosing on the supero-posterior portions of the sides; 
they are almost horizontal on the sides of the snout, and are 
nowhere wider than the lighter interspaces. Bases of the 
fins with oblique dark bars, their rayed portions plain. 

Described from eleven specimens, 77-205 mm. long; the 
proportional measurements are those of the narrowest and 
broadest specimens, one of the latter being figured. 

Lnc. —Tasmania; off the east coast of Flinders Island, 
Bass Strait; 40 miles west of Kingston, South Australia, 30 
fathoms; off the mouth of the Murray River, South Aus¬ 
tralia, 20 fathoms; Gulf St. Vincent, South Australia; 
Fremantle, Western Australia. 

“Simplon” Station 2, 22 fathoms, and Station 5, 
85 fathoms. 

Aracana aurita, Shaw, (?) young. 

PI. xxi. 

Fourteen young examples, 22-47 mm. long, resemble A. 
aurita in their general colour-marking. The smallest speci¬ 
mens, one of which is figured on pi. xxi., are almost globular, 
with the sides a little compressed; the back and abdomen are 
rounded. The scutes are very distinct and irregular; the 
centre of each is elevated into a rounded tubercle, from which 
raised ridges radiate towards the centres of each adjoining 
scute, and fine radiating striae cover the entire surface. No 
spines are developed, but their positions are indicated by 

(6) None of our specimens has a third infralateral spine below 
or in advanco of the pectoral fin, and they agree with Shawls 
description and figure in this respect. Richardson figures two 
specimens as .4. aurita , in which, however, these spines are pre¬ 
sent; as his illustrations seem to agree with Shaw’s species in 
other details, it is provable that the presence or absenoe of these 
spines is not of specific value. Ostracion quatuordteim aculeatus , 
Lacdp&de, also has suhpectoral spines. 
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enlarged tubercle*. The eye is very large, and the nostrils 
are prominent and tubular. The fins are similar to 
■those of larger specimens, but tlieir rays are either simple or 
bifurcate. 

As the fish grows the striations on the scutes become lees 
pronounced, and give way to scattered granules. The en¬ 
larged tubercles become more spiniform, and the general form 
and proportions alter to those of the adult. The dark stripes 
on the carapace and tail are few in number and widely spaced 
in the smallest specimens, but in others 47 mm. long, they 
do not differ from those of the adult A . aurita . 

hoc .—Gulf St. Vincent, South Australia; Western Port, 
Victoria. 

Aracana 8Piloga8Ter, Richardson. 

Ostracion (Aracana) spilogaster , Richardson: Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1840, p. 27, and Trans. Zool. Soc., iii., 1849, p. 163, pi. x., 
fig. 1; Bicoker: Verh. Akad. Amsirdm., ii., 1856, p. 27. 

1). 10-11; A. 10-11; P. 1 + 10; C. 11. 

Length of head 3*3, depth of body 1*5-1*7 in the 
length without the caudal fin. Narrowest interorbital width 
2*2-2'4 in the head, almost equal to the orbital diameter, 
which is 2*4 in the head. Longest pectoral ray 1*5, dorsal 
1*5, and median caudal rays 1*3 in the head. 

Snout oblique. Interorbital vspacc flat, but the supra¬ 
orbital ridges are elevated, making it appear concave. Back 
almost flat anteriorly, sometimes obscurely keeled posteriorly. 
Gill-rpening behind the verticle of the hinder orbital margin. 
Supraorbital spine inclined backward, and more or less out¬ 
ward. Two supralateral spines on each side; a mediolateral 
spine is placed below or a little in advance of the verticle 
of the posterior supralateral one. Two infralateral spines, 
which are sometimes but little developed ; the anterior is below 
the interspace of the supralaterals, and well behind the base 
of the pectoral fin. 

Carapace covered with small rounded granules, which 
are usually more numerous on the lighter parts than on the 
dark (blue) line* and spots; this character is particularly 
marked on the sides of the snout. A large saddle-shaped 
scute is present behind the dorsal and anal fins, and others 
form a more or less complete ring around the base of the 
tail; numerous irregular smaller scutes are scattered over the 
sides of the caudal peduncle. 

Colour .—Carapace and tail with numerous broad and 
more or lees sinuous light-blue stripes, which are generally 
broken up into rounded spots on the sides; abdomen with a 
network of blue lines enclosing golden spots. Caudal fin 
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ornate, with broad blue bars between the rays, which are 
united with an intramarginal loop of the same colour. 

Described from eight specimens, 143-200 mm. lonp. 

hoc. —Tasmania; Gulf St. Vincent, South Australia. 

Aracana spilogaster, Richardson, 
var. spinosissima, n. var. 

Pl. xxii. 

An example, 160 mm. long, differs from the typical form 
of A. spilogaster only in the excessive development of the 
spines of the carapace. There are two mediolateral spines on 
each side, though the posterior one of the left side is only 
rudimentary. The infralateral ridges are armed with four 
spines; in addition to the normal two, there is one below 
the gill-opening and another smaller one below the hinder 
portion of the pectoral fin. 

We have no doubt that this is merely a variation of 
A. spilogaster. 

hoc .— Tasmania. 

Aracana spilogaster, Richardson, 
var. angusta, n. var. 

PI. xxiii. 

I). 10; A. 10; P. 1 + 10-11; C. 11. 

Length of head, from the snout to the gill-opening, 3’4 r 
depth of body 1*7 in the length without the caudal fin. 
Narrowest interorbital width almost equal to the orbital 
diameter, which is 2*7 in the head. Longest pectoral ray 1*4, 
dorsal 1*3, anal 1*5, and caudal fin 1*1 in the head. 

Snout oblique, slightly convex. Interorbital space flat, 
but the supraorbital margins are considerably elevated, 
making it appear concave. Back broad, almost flat. 
Abdomen compressed into a keel, its profile evenly arched 
from the snout to the caudal peduncle. Supraorbital spine 
well developed, inclined strongly backward and outward. 
Two supralateral spines on each side, and a strong medio¬ 
lateral one situated slightly in advance of the verticle of the 
posterior supralateral one. Three infralateral spines; the 
anterior is the smallest and is placed below the anterior base 
of the pectoral, and the second is a little behind the verticle 
of the anterior supralateral spine. 

Carapace uniformly granular except around the gill¬ 
opening, whence there is a naked space extending forward 
to the snout. Saddle-shaped scutes are present behind the 
dorsal and anal fins, and others form a nearly complete ring 
around the base of the tail; small irregular scutes are also 
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present on the lower parte of the caudal peduncle. Dorsal 
and anal fins obscurely angular, their hinder margins almost 
straight. Middle portion of caudal fin emarginate, the outer 
lobee rounded. 

Colour .—Sides of head, - body, and tail with sinuous dark 
{blue) lines, which are not so broad as the light interspaces; 
very indefinite intermediate bars can be traced on the sides 
of the snout, portions of the body, and on the caudal 
peduncle. The dark bars become broken up into spots on 
the upper parts of the sides, and they give place to a network 
of light-blue lines on the abdomen. Caudal ornate, with an 
intramarginal dark band, with which several irregular dark 
inter-radial bars are connected. 

Described and figured from a specimen 180 mm. long. 

A second example, of about the same length, differs 
• in the form of the dark bars on the carapace ana in having 
the spines but little developed. The supraorbital, medio- 
lateral, and two infralateral spines are rudimentary, and the 
anterior infralateral spine is absent. The dark bars on the 
body and tail are much broader than the lighter interspaces, 
and are defined by a narrow darker line on each margin. 
This is evidently a variation of the form described above. 

Loc .—East of Flinders Island, Bass Strait. 

“Simplon” Station 3, 80-140 fathoms. 

Akacana oknata, Gray. 

PI. xxiv. 

(ht radon (Arueanu) orruita , Gray: Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 
i., 1838, p. 110; Richardson: Trans. Zool. Soc., iii., 1849, p. 165, 
pi. x., fig. 2; Hollarcl: Ann. Sci. Nat., (4), vii., 1857, p. J42 
(0. na$u*\ MS.). 

Aracana ornata , Giinthor: Cat. Fish. Brit. Mus., viii., 1870, 
i>. 267; Castelnau: Proc. Zool. Soc., Viet., i., 1872, p. 246; 
Macleay: Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., vi., 1881, p. 334; Johnston: 
Proc. ftoy. Soc., Tasin., 1882 (1883), p. 136, and 1890 (1891), p. 38; 
Kent: * ‘Naturalist in Australia/ 1 1897, p. 187, ohrotno pi. vii., 
figs. u-c. 

D. 10-11; A. 10; I\ 1 + 9-10; C. 11. 

Length of head 3*08-3*5, depth of body 1’4-1‘5 in the 
length without the caudal rays. Snout, measured from the 
orbital margin to the lips, 1'3-1*5 in the head. Narrowest 
interorbital width a little greater than the orbital* diameter, 
which is 2*5 in the head. Longest pectoral ray 1*4-1*5, 
dorsal 1*24*5, anal 1*5-1*7, and median caudal ray 1*54*6 
in the head. 

Snout compressed, its anterior profile oblique in the 
young, subvertical and elevated above into a prominent 
hump in larger specimens. Interorbital space flat, the supra¬ 
orbital margins slightly raised. Back broad, almost flat, and 
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evenly arched. Abdomen compressed into a keel, its profile? 
more or lees evenly arched from the mouth to the vent. A 
very long compressed spine above the middle of each eye i« 
directed upward, and sometimes slightly forward. Two* 
similar but smaller spines are present on each side of the 
back. Another on the middle of the side, well behind the 
pectoral fin. Lower lateral ridge obsolete, its usual position 
indicated by two or three spines; the first below the posterior 
base of the pectoral fin, the last below the base of the dorsal 
fin, and a smaller one, usually present, midway between these* 
two. 

Carapace uniformly granular, its scutes not clearly 
defined. Abdominal surface more or less deeply and irregu¬ 
larly grooved. Imperfect scutes are present behind the dorsal 
and anal fins, and on the upper and lower surfaces of the end 
of the caudal peduncle. Anterior dorsal and anal rays very* 
slightly produced in some specimens, forming a distinct angle 
to the margins of the fins. 

Colour .— Entire carapace and tail ornamented with 
polygonal spots and paired brownish bars on a light ground¬ 
colour of pale-blue, white, or pale-yellow. Th© sides of the 
snout bear more or less numerous oblique bars, which also 
extend over the sides of the abdomen, where they are some¬ 
times irregular and vermiculate. The polygonal spots on the 
sides of the carapace form distinct rows in some specimens, 
but are more irregular in others, and each usually has a 
central blue spot. Caudal peduncle and bases of dorsal and 
anal fins with dark paired stripes, separated by narrow blue 
streaks, and disposed more or less horizontally; the inter¬ 
spaces are pale-blue or white. Anterior portions of dorsal 
and anal fins darker. Caudal with blue inter-radial bars, 
which are symmetrically disposed and connected by an intra¬ 
marginal series of loops; these bars are defined by darker 
lines, and vary in form; they are scarcely developed in our 
smallest specimen. 

Two young specimens, 87 and 93 mm. long, respectively, 
differ in having the sides of the carapace marked with brown 
bars, similar to those on the snout, abdomen, and tail, instead 
of being ornamented with polygonal spots. The caudal fin 
is almost Or quite plain. 

Described from fourteen specimens, 87-114 mm. long, 
the largest of which is figured. 

Kent regarded this species as the male form of A . aurita , 
though he offered but little proof of his contention. We are 
unable to examine the sexual organs of our specimens, and 
in the absence of more definite information prefer to keep the: 
two forms separate. 
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Loc .—East of Flinders Island, Bass Strait, 40 fathoms; 
off the mouth of the Murray River, South Australia, 20 
fathoms; Glenelg, Gulf St. Vincent, South Australia; nine 
to 10 miles west of Glenelg, Gulf St. Vincent, 10-12 fathoms; 
Henley Beach, Gulf St. Vincent. 

Klunzinger < 7 ) has recorded A . ornata from Port Darwin, 
hut this locality is doubtless incorrect. As far as known, the 
species is confined to Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania. 

Akacana flavioaster, Gray. 

PI. XXV. 

Ostracion (Aracana) flaviqaster , Gray: Ami. Mag. Nat. 
Hist., i., 1838, p. 110; Richardson : Trans. Zool. Soc., iii., 1849, 
p. 164, pi. xi., fig. 1. 

Acertinu ftuviyaslra, Khiiji: Arch fiir Naturg., xxi., 18-V>, 
p. 219. 

Aracana flaviqastra. Fowler: Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad., 
1907 (1908), p. 439. 

Aracana arnoena, Oastelnau: Proc. Zool. Soc., Viet., i., 1872, 
p. 207; Maoloav: Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., vi., 1881, p. 335. 

I). 9-11; A. 10-11 ; \\ 1 -i 10; C. 11. 

Length of head 3*07-3'2, depth of body 1*4 in the 
length without the caudal rays. Narrowest interorbital width 
r9-2 # 05 in the head, and greater than the orbital diameter, 
which is 2*3-2*6 in the head. Longest pectoral ray 1*4, 
dorsal 1’3, anal 1*5, and median caudal ray 1*4 in the 
head. 

Snout slightly compressed, oblique, gibbous above in 
larger specimens. Interorbital space flat, the supraorbital 
margins scarcely elevated. Back broad, almost flat. Abdomen 
compressed, keeled ; its profile variable, being almost evenly 
arched in our largest specimen, and more or less flattened in 
the smaller ones. A long compressed spine above the middle 
of each eye, directed upward and sometimes slightly forward. 
Two large compressed supralateral spines inclined backward. 
A large mediolateral spine is present in the small specimens, 
but is reduced in the larger one. Two or three infralateral 
spines, the anterior placed below the hinder base of the 
pectoral fin, and the posterior below the dorsal fin; a smaller 
one may be present midway between these two, but is wanting 
in the largest example, and the other spines are reduced. 

Carapace uniformly granular. The scutes are rather 
widely separated in front of the gill-opening, and somewhat 
irregular naked areas are present on the posterior portion of 
the back and abdomen. Small scutes are present behind the 
dorsal and anal fins, and on the upper and lower surfaces of 

(7)Klunsinger: Sitzb. Akad. Wiss. Wien., lxxx., p. 424. 
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the caudal peduncle. Anterior dorsal and anal fins a little 
produced; caudal either truncate, slightly em&rgin&te, or 
slightly rounded, according to the extension of the exterior 
rays. 

Colour .— Sides of carapace and caudal peduncle with 
more or less sinuous dark bars, which become irregular and 
anastomosing on the supero-posterior portions of the sides; 
they are variable in number, there being about twelve on each 
side in a small and twenty-one in a larger specimen; they 
are oblique on the sides of the snout and about as wide as or 
slightly wider than the light interspaces, but are almost 
horizontal on the sides and on the caudal peduncle, and 
usually become broader on the latter. Bases of the dorsal, 
anal, and pectoral fins with oblique dark bars, which vary in 
number and disposition. Fins plain, the anterior dorsal and 
anal rays slightly darkened. 

Described from five specimens, 101-135 mm. long. The 
smallest is in general agreement with Richardson’s figure, 
though the dark bands are not wider than the interspaces as 
he shows them, and the abdomen is less angular, and its depth 
not so great. Our largest specimen, which is figured, differs 
in having the bands more numerous and the snout gibbous 
in front of the eyes. 

Gunther has united A. flavigaster with A . omnia , basing 
his opinion upon an examination of the types of both forms. 
We scarcely think the specimens here described and figured 
can be regarded as forms of A . ornata , since they differ from 
that species in having the snout oblique instead of subtruncate 
in adults, and the dark bars on the caudal peduncle single 
instead of in pairs. If A. flavigaster is correctly associated 
with A . ornata , our specimens should apparently be identified 
as .1. amoena , Castelnau. 

Loc .— Tamar River, Tasmania; off the mouth of the 
Murray River, South Australia, 20 fathoms; nine to ten miles 
west of Glenelg, Gulf St. Vincent, 10-12 fathoms. 

Kkntkocapros, Kaup. 

Arerana, subgenus Kentrocapros , Kaup: Arch, ftir Nafcurg.,. 
1855, xxi., p. 220 (Ost radon hexagon us, Tnunberg). 

This genus is apparently valid. It is allied to Aracana > 
having the carapace flat above, but the supralateral ridge 
bears only one large spine; there is a mediolateral ridge armed 
with more or less numerous spines, and the abdomen ie 
scarcely keeled. 

Osiracinn hezagonus, Thunberg, is synonymous with 
O. acnleatusy Houttuyn, according to Giinther and Jordan and 
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Fowler/ 8 ) but the latter authors have erroneously placed it in 
the subgenue Cayropygin. Aracaria npitonota , Gilbert,<*> also 
belongs to the genus Kentrocayrns. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate XVI. 

Copropygia unistrUita , Kaup. Specimen 90 mm. long. 
Investigator Group, South Australia, 37 fathoms. 

Plate XVII. 

.1 noplora pros Irntirularis , Richardson, var. grnyi , Kaup. 
Specimen 230 mm. long, Port Jnekton, New South Wales. 

Plvtk XVIIr. 

Anoplacapron tiihboxus, n. sp. Type, 250 nun. long, Investi¬ 
gator Group, South Australia, 37 fathoms. 

Plate XIX. 

Caprirhlhyn qymnura* gen. et. sp. nov. Type, 100 mm. long. 
Doubtful Island Bay, South-western Australia, 20-25 fathoms. 

Plate XX. 

Arannw innila , Shaw. Specimen 205 min. long, off Flinders 
Island, Baas Strait. 

Plate XXI. 

Aruuimt muitti, Shaw. (?) Young specimen 22 mm. long. 
Western Port, Victoria 

Plate XXII. 

Aracann xpilogaster , Richardson, var. spitiosissimct, nov. 
Typo of variety, 100 min. long, Tasmania. 

Plate XXIII. 

Aracuna xpilogasfer , Richardson, var. angu&ta , nov. Typo 
of variety, 180 mm. long, east of Flinders Island, Bass Strait. 

Plate XXIV. 

Aracann ornnta. Gray. Specimen 114 mm. long, Mouth of 
the Murray River, South Australia, 20 fathoms. 

Plate XXV. 

Aruanui flavtgustci , Gray. Specimen 135 mm. long, Tamar 
River estuary, Tasmania. 


<8)Jordan and Fowler: Proc. TJ.S. Nat. Mus., xxv., 1902, 
pp. 283-284; Tanaka: Fig. Dcacr. Fish. Japan, vii., 1912, p. 119, 
pis. xxxi. and xxxii. 

(9) Gilbert: Bull. U.S. Fish. Comm., 1903, ii. (1905), p. 626, 

fig. 242. 
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PREFACE. 

The ethnological information presented in this memoir 
was collected during a stay of six months in Papua, from 
the beginning of. September, 1914, till the end of February, 
1915. The expedition was suggested by my friend and 
teacher, Prof. C. G. Seligman, and its organization and 
scientific direction has also been in his hands. I owe him a 
further debt of gratitude in that he has made himself respon¬ 
sible for the financing of the expedition, the funds for which 
were to a great extent supplied by Mr. Robert Mond, 
F.R.S.E., the well-known scientist and benefactor of science. 
In every way I am under the greatest obligation to Prof. 
Seligman, and I hope my work will prove not altogether 
unworthy of the great trouble and kind care he has taken 
to make it possible. 

I would not have been able to conduct my investigations 
with any hope of success without the kind and very effective 
assistance given me by the Federal Department of External 
Affairs, and by the Papuan Government. Both Mr. Atlee 
Hunt, C.M.G., Secretary to the Commonwealth Department 
of External Affairs in Melbourne, and His Excellency Judge 
J. H. P. Murray, Lieutenant-Governor of British New Guinea, 
have taken a friendly interest in my work and have given 
me the best opportunities for carrying it out. To both these 
gentlemen my sincere thanks are due. 

For much help in my investigations I have to thank 
the Hon. H. W. Champion, Secretary to the Papuan Govern¬ 
ment, and Dr. W. M. Strong, of Port Moresby. 

I also owe much to the kindness of the Resident Magis¬ 
trates of the Divisions which I visited—Mr. L. P. B. Armit, 
of Abdu; Mr. C. B. Higginson, of Samarai; and Mr. A. H. 
Symons, of Woodlark Island. 

In actual field work I have been greatly helped by the 
Rev. W. J. V. Saville, of the London Missionary Society, 
missionary in Mailu, and by Mr. Alfred Greenaway, a resi¬ 
dent of long standing in that district. I had also,the good 
fortune to meet Dr. A. C, Haddon, F.R.S., in the field 
during his short visit to Mailu. 

Prof. E. C. Stirling, C.M.G., F.R.S., of Adelaide, has 
read and corrected my manuscript and given me his invaluable 
advice on many points. He has also undertaken to edit this 
memoir. I owe him personally and scientifically more than 
mere words of acknowledgment can express. 

Prof. W. Baldwin Spencer, C.M.G., F.R.S., of Mel¬ 
bourne, whose investigations have marked an epoch in ethno¬ 
logy, gave me the benefit of his unique experience in field 
work. The personal interest he has been good enough to show 
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in the work of a beginner has been the greatest encouragement 
I could have received. 

My thanks are due to Dr. R. Pulleine, of Adelaide; to 
Mr. C. Hedley, F.L.S., of the Australian Museum; and to 
Mr. W. Howckin, F.G.S., Lecturer on Geology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Adelaide, for much help given me in connection 
with the publication of this memoir. 

The drawings in the text have been executed by Miss 
P. F. Clarke, partly from actual specimens and partly from 
rough sketches made in the field. 

Some parts of the manuscript might have been amplified 
by adding comparative notes and by incorporating such in¬ 
formation as has been obtained among the kindred and 
neighbouring tribes, the Southern Massim to the east and the 
Sinattghdlo and Motu to the west. I hope, however, that 
I shall be able to collect some more material, especially 
among the Southern Massim of Sud’it and Bdnabdna , and I 
am eager to resume field work as soon as possible. 

B. M 

SamArai, Papua, June 9, 1915. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Schg man's Classification of the Vapno-M el artesian*; the 
Mail u Troll* m — In his well-known treatise on the “Melanesians 
of British New Guinea,” Prof. Seligman has laid the founda¬ 
tions of Papuo-Melanesian ethnology. He classifies the natives 
of the territory in the following manner, taking into account 
physical, linguistic, and cultural data. Calling all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the “Great Island” Papuasians, he says:- -“The term 
Papuan will be limited to the, geographically, more western 
Papuasians, a congeries of frizzly-haired, and often mop- 
headed, peoples, whose skin-colour is some shade of brownish- 
black. The eastern Papuasians—that is, the, generally, 
smaller, lighter coloured, frizzly-haired races of the eastern 
peninsula of New Guinea and its archipelagos - now require 
a name, and, since the true Melanesian element is dominant in 
them, they may be called Papuo-Melanesians. "(D 

These latter (the Papuo-Melanesians) present again two 
entirely different types, both from the anthropological (phy¬ 
sical) and ethnological (cultural) points of view. In this 
pamphlet I shall adopt Prof. Seligman’s classification and 
terminology and, with him, “shall call the two great divisions 
of the Papuo-Melanesians the Massim (Eastern Papuo-Melane¬ 
sians) and the Western Papuo-Melanesians respectively.” 

(1) O. G. Seligman: “The Melanesians of British New 
<Guinea.” Cambridge, 1910, pp. 1 and 2. 

(2) JyOC. cif. 
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In his book, Prof. Seligman has given the results of his; 
researches among five different tribes, or groups of tribes. 
These may be considered representative of the different cultural 
types found in the Papuo-Melanesian area. The Roro- 
speaking people and the Mekeo are typical of the most westerly 
of the Western Papuo-Melanesians, Their culture shows signs 
of some modification, due to the influence of pure Papuan 
tribes in their neighbourhood. The Ktn1a % described in the 
first part of Prof. Seligman's work, represent a perfect type of 
the pure Western Papuo-Melanesian culture, as it exists 
amongst the bulk of tribes inhabiting the (administrative) 
Central Division of the Territory. The two last parts of the 
treatise deal with the two subdivisions of the Massim, the 
Northern Massim, who inhabit the Trobriand Islands and 
Woodlark Island, and the Southern Massim, who live in the 
extreme eastern end of the mainland and on the islands which 
run south-eastwards from it—the d'Entrecasteaux Group, the 
Louisiades, and the minor groups lying around and between. 
Thus we owe to Prof. Seligman a complete picture of the 
ethnographical area covered by the term Papuo-Melanesian. 

Prof. Seligman says, however, in the introduction to his 
book :—“Very little is known concerning the population of the 
country between Aroma and Mullins Harbour, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which the territory of the Massim begins; in fact, 
this is one of the least-known portions of British New 
Guinea.”<3) It is with this area that the present study i* 
concerned. 

“A people, who may be called the Mailu, inhabit the 
country around Port Glasgow and Milport Harbour . . .”(*> 
The name Mailu , by which Prof. Seligman calls these natives, 
has also been adopted in this paper. Mailu is the name of the 
most important village of the tribe, which is situated on a small 
island (called Toulon, or Mailu Island), some four to five miles 
off the mainland, opposite Amazon Bay. The Mailu islanders 
have played quite a special and proniinent part in the trade 
of the southern coast, and they also possessed certain industries 
(pottery, canoe-building, etc.) unknown, or hardly known, to 
the other natives of the district. Physically, they are un¬ 
doubtedly much more robust and healthier than the average 
mainland native. They seem also to enjoy a certain amount 
of aristocratic prestige among the neighbouring villagers. Thus 
the term Mailu, applied to the natives of the whole district, 
is a fair use of the par* pro toto figure. I have also reason to 
believe that the whole district was known by that name to the 

(3 ) Op. cit pp. 22 and 23. 

(4) /bid., p. 24. 
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•other tribes on the southern coast, even before the white man's 
.advent. The natives of the district sometimes call themselves 
by the generic name Magi , which term I have occasionally used 
when I wished to imply that a statement referred to the whole 
^district. 

The Natives of Mailu Island and the Mailu-speaking 
Inhabitants of the Mainland .—The natives of Mailu Island 
differ in several points from their fellow-tribesmen, though in 
broad outline their culture and their social institutions seem 
to be identical. The bulk of my work was done in a Mailu 
village on Toulon (or Mailu) Island. Since I made only a 
few short visits to three points on the mainland, I was unable 
to do more than to ascertain broadly whether certain state¬ 
ments were true of the whole district, or applicable exclusively 
to Mailu Island. On the other hand, many of my Mailu 
informants had spent much time on the mainland, and, know¬ 
ing the differences and similarities, were able to enlighten me 
in this respect on many points, and I have always been as 
careful as I could to state the geographical range of my state¬ 
ments. Generally speaking, where there is no special reserva¬ 
tion, a statement, though obtained in Mailu village, has been 
considered by me to hold good for the whole district. 

Ethnic Position of the Mailu; their Relation to the Motu - 
speaking Tribes; Use of Mofuan Language ,—The Mailu are 
the most eastern of the Western Papuo-Melanesians; in fact, 
their immediate neighbours on the east belong to the southern 
Massim stock (comp, next chapter). The social constitution 
of the Mailu and the essential features of their culture are of 
the same type as those of the Koita , described by Seligman in 
the first section of Mb treatise as representative of the Western 
Papu o-Melanesian s. 

This masterly outline of a Western Papuo-Melanesian 
culture and sociology I always kept before me as a model. < 6 > 

(5) In fact, being obliged to wait in Port Moresby for over 
throo weeks for a boat to Mailu, I bad the good fortune to work 
with Prof. Seligman’s own informant Ahuin Ova . a man of great 
natural intelligence, who, moreover, bad been trained by Prof. 
Seligman and Oapt. Barton as an accomplished native ethnologist. 
Since Seligman and Barton have left the territory Ahuia bas boon 
conducting investigations on his own account for the lust ten 
years. I have been able to obtain a certain amount of informa¬ 
tion through my conversations with Ah'iiia and during two 
native hunting expeditions at which I was present. Thus I had, 
on the one hand my own raw materials, and on the other similar 
materials skilfully shaped into a final form by Dr. Seligman. By 
comparing the two sets of information T was able to learn in the 
way of method a great deal more in those few w r eeks than I could 
have done in many months had I been obliged to depend entirely 
upon my own efforts unaided by Dr. Seligman’s previous 
-experience. 
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The cultural resemblance of the Mailu to the Koita and' 
allied tribes is the reason why I am giving in the text frequent 
footnotes referring the reader both to Prof. Seligman's descrip¬ 
tion of the Koita and to some data I was able to collect among 
the Motu and Sinaughdlo tribes, who live in close contact with 
the former but differ from them in some respects. I had 
specially good opportunities among the Sinaughdlo , as I went 
there (at the end of my stay in Papua) in company with my 
friend Ahuia , by whom I was introduced to a number of well- 
informed, intelligent, and outspoken natives. The Sinaughdlo 
customs and folklore closely resemble those of the Mailu, and 
in many cases comparison is very useful. 

Besides the Mailu names of things, customs, etc., I am 
also giving as many Motuan terms as possible. This is partly 
because the Motu is a universal language among the natives 
in British New Guinea, or, at least, it is beginning to become 
such. If it were adopted (as was partially done by Dr. Sclig- 
man, who has given the Motu equivalents of all Koita terms) 
as an ethnological standard language for all the Papuasian 
tribes it would greatly facilitate matters, since it would bring 
into prominence identities and correspondences between the 
customs, ideas, and material culture of various tribes, I have 
been able to give the Motuan terms the more easily as I used 
that language in my conversations with the natives, especially 
towards the end of my work. I had been advised to acquire 
as much as possible of Motu, and I studied the grammar and 
vocabulary of the late Mr. Lawes before arriving in Papua. 

During my first, weeks in Port Moresby I made the most 
strenuous efforts to get a conversational smattering of the 
language. I took with me to Mailu a Motuan cook-boy, I gun 
Pipi, whom I used to employ as interpreter when talking with 
the natives. He translated my English into Motuan, and 
then the natives' statements back again from Motuan to Eng¬ 
lish. T was sufficiently advanced in Motuan by that time to 
bo able to check the conversation, and this was indeed 
essential, as my interpreter often misunderstood my questions. 
Gradually I began to ask questions in Motu myself, and 
relegated lyua from the position of an interpreter to that of a 
personified pocket dictionary, which was brought into requisi¬ 
tion whenever a word was lacking or if the natives refused 
to penetrate the somewhat barbarous Motuan I was using. It 
must be added that it is much easier to speak and understand 
Motu when conversing with a non-Motuan, since he speaks it 
more slowly, less elaborately, and uses a much narrower range 
of words. In fact, a kind of "Pidgin-Motv ” is now in process 
of formation. This "Pidgin-Motu” is, however, a form of 
the pure Motuan which, though simplified, is by no mean*. 
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distorted. It is infinitely better adapted to the natives 1 forms 
of thinking) and infinitely more expressive for him and for the 
investigator, than that dreadful mixture called “ Pidgin - 
English ” Moreover, in Mailu absolutely no one spoke the 
latter, whereas practically all men under forty, and some of 
the elderly men, spoke Motu, some of them even excellently. 
Towards the end of my time in Mailu I was quite able to talk 
freely with my informants, discuss matters, raise objections, 
and, in short, use Motu as a completely satisfactory instrument 
of investigation. When I returned to Port Moresby, and then 
went with J huia to the Suumyhofn country for a fortnight, I 
was able not only to talk with the natives in Motu, but to 
follow their discussions in that language, though thoy speak 
it in the pure, imsimplified form. 1 am afraid I must 
explicitly boast of my facility for acquiring a conversa¬ 
tion 'll command of foreigu languages, since T understand that 
the time in which I learned to speak the Motu would have been 
normally too short a period for acquiring a foreign, and 
especially a native, tongue. I wish also to state that the 
ability to speak Motu and to follow a conversation was of no 
small advantage in my work. Over and over again I was led 
on to the track of some extremely important, item in native 
sociology or folklore by listening to the conversation of my boy 
Igua with his Mailu friends, who used to come from the 
village to see him. 

Unnarks on the Conditions of Work and. on the Methods 
of i»nsuiting the Material. —I may also mention that during 
the best part, of December, January, and February I was living 
quite alone with the natives, except for short periods of about 
two or three days, when I travelled on board a steam launch, 
or stayed at Port Moresby. I found that work done under 
such circumstances is incomparably more intensive than work 
done from white men’s settlements, or even in any white man's 
company; the nearer one lives to a village and the more one 
sees actually of the natives the better. In fact, as I work out 
my not os, J see that only such information is quite satisfactory 
as has been obtained by witnessing an occurrence or seeing a 
thing, and subsequently (or previously) discussing it with the 
natives, in the course of this memoir 1 am always cireful to 
state explicitly what I have not seen, and what therefore is 
described merely from information gathered by questioning 
natives. T also try to convey to the reader, as clearly as 
possible, under what circumstances and with what degree of 
accuracy every item of information has been collected. The 
somewhat personal data just given have the objoct of allowing 
the reader to visualize and to judge the methods of field work 
used in collecting this material. 
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The division into chapters and sections which I have 
adopted needs also a word or so of explanation. By adopting 
a fairly systematic division—Geography, Sociology, Economics, 
Magico-religious matters, etc.—I have, of course, deviated 
from a purely topical presentation of facts. I shall undoubt¬ 
edly be taken to task for having thus “put some theory into 
the facts," and, in the first place, for having swerved from the 
native forms of thinking and abandoned the native classifica¬ 
tion. 

A thorough reply to such an objection would require a 
long philosophical digression, for which there is no room here. 
T wish, however, to emphasize the fact that 1 have always tried 
to leave all preconceived ideas on one side when working among 
the natives, and to classify and register facts according to their 
essentials as I saw them then and there. In discussing facts, 
which may be called religious or magical, according to the 
student's point of view and definition, I have followed Dr. 
Marctt's excellent advice and hints, given in the “Notes and 
Quories,” and, in accordance therewith, I have called them 
throughout by the impartial term Magico-religious. I have 
tried to preserve the same attitude in all the various subjects 
investigated. 

Again, T have always endeavoured to preserve as far as 
possible the natives’ own way of looking at things, and when¬ 
ever I was able to obtain a native classification of facts—as, for 
instance, that implied in the term Gora (chap, iii., sec. 5)—-1 
was careful fo record it and to state it as exactly as possible. 

In the spelling of native names I have adopted the system 
recommended by the “Notes and Queries," which practically 
consists in the use of the consonants with their English sounds 
and the vowels with their Italian values. I found this system 
entirely sufficient with Mailu. The only sign I found necessary 
to introduce refers to the distinction between the diphthongal 
sounding of two vowel9 and their separate sounding. Wherever 
the vowels arc simply juxtaposed they are to be sounded 
dipthongally. Wherever the two vowels retain their separate 
values T have indicated this by putting an apostrophe between 
them, but it is important to note that the apostrophe so placed 
does not imply any pause or any specific sound, similar to the 
Arabic nin . Thus in the word Bo*i the apostrophe between o 
and i means that the vowels have to be pronounced as in the 
Italian poi, and not as in the English boy. I have also put an 
accent upon nearly every word, except those in which I failed 
to record it through haste in taking the notes. On some com¬ 
pound words I have put a double accent. As a matter of 
fact, the natives join the component parts and pronounce them 
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like one word, though they place the accent on each component 
more or less as is done in the Germ air compound words. 

It must be remembered that the sounds r and l ought to 
be replaced by an intermediate sound, as the natives do not 
distinguish between them. It is certainly a fact that the 
natives, nowadays, sound very distinct r’s and Vs, when pro¬ 
nouncing words slowly and clearly for the European to take 
them down. There is not the slightest doubt, however, that 
this is a phonetic corruption, under European influence. 
Originally the natives had one “intermediate” sound, and 
there wa9 no distinction between r and l. This is the reason 
why they, at the present time, always mix the two sounds. 
The same native will, on the same day, say both Matin and 
theu Maim; or mix freely Karen* and Kulele f if you press 
him for clear r 's and /'s. 

The same holds good in Mailu with reference to the sounds 
t and s; these are always mixed, a Mailu native saying quite 
as often Tarnarai as Samarai, for instance. There is, or rather 
was originally, no distinction between t and s among the Mailu, 
the “intermediate” sound ts (Polish and Slavonic c —the sound 
in car-tsar). In contact with Europeans, and under the 
necessity of adapting their words to our spelling, the natives 
have learned to split the sound ts into t and s, the result being 
that the two latter sounds are interchangeable, as they cannot 
really decide which to use. I have used the spelling ts through¬ 
out. Whenever the Mailu natives talk to each other they 
always use the original sound ts; never / or s. 

CHAPTER i. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Country of the Mailu; Haiti fall: Rivers; Flora and 
Fauna; Reefs; Quarries. -The Mailu inhabit the seaboard 
from Cape Rodney in the west to the middle of Orangcrie Bay 
in tlio east. Near Cape Rodney there is a belt of flat alluvial 
soil, extending far inland, and eastwards as far as Cloudy Bay. 
Near the latter the hills, which in this part of the continent 
run in a series of longitudinal parallel ranges, rising one 
beyond the other and culminating in the Main Range, 
approach the sea, though they do not rise to any great vertical 
height. 

Cloudy Bay is closed on the cast by Dedele Point ; then 
comes Baxter Bay terminated by Table Point, so named after 
the flat table-topped hills which rise a couplo of miles beyond 
the level foreshore of the Cape. From Table (or Batamata) 
•Point to Cape Mogubo (Greenaway Point) an alluvial flat 
again stretches for some distance inland. From the sea the 
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ir&nges, rising in succession one above the other, here and there 
broken by deep gorges, and with the dim, bluish profile of the 
main range in the background, present a fine scene. Towards 
Mogiibo Point the hills approach the shore again, and beyond 
the small Amazon Bay a range of little hills rises straight from 
the sea, forming a series of extremely picturesque bays, sur¬ 
rounded by heavily timbered, and luxuriously green, slopes, 
with here and there a fringe of coconut palms running along 
the shore in the neighbourhood of the villages. 

After that the hills recede again to a certain extent and 
the vast expanse of Orangerie Bay opens, running in a slightly 
curved line as far as the entrance to Mullins Harbour. Only 
the western shores of Orangerie Bay are inhabited by the 
Mailu. Almost exactly through its centre, at a village called 
dadaism > runs the boundary line between the Mailu and the 
Southern Massim. 

The Mailu country is situated beyond the so-called dry- 
belt. It has a fairly heavy rainfall, especially during the 
north western season, but there arc good rains even at other 
times. It is clothed with tropical vegetation, and the hills 
are always green. The contrast with the parched brown 
slopes near Port Moresby, when one goes eastwards in the dry 
season, is very striking. The small island of Mailu and the 
two flat coral islands of Larnoro and Lou pom are exceptions to 
this luxuriance, as they do not get the same rainfall, in conse¬ 
quence of their distance from the hills. The steep slopes of 
the Mailu hills are covered with Lalany grass, and, in the dry 
season, are parched and yellow. There arc no big rivers in the 
district which are navigable for any appreciable distance even 
for small craft. The alluvial flats of Amazon Bay, Table Bay, 
Cloudy Bay, and those near Cape Rodney are drained by a 
series of streams, some of which may be navigated by light- 
draught vessels, though for a few miles only. There are also 
swamps throughout the district, on which sago grows freely. 

The high tropical jungle yields a rich supply of all the 
kinds of timber used by the natives, as well as of many sorts 
of fibre, bast, cane, and of other raw materials for native 
industries. The fertile and well-watered soil encourages the 
growth of all the native garden plants, such as taro, bananas, 
sugar cane, yams, and taitu, as well as the introduced sweet 
potato, pawpaw, and sago. It must be noted that the dry 
tracts of the New Guinea coast are deprived of some of these 
vegetables (especially taro), as well as sago. 

The Mailu district has, of course, the same supply of 
animals as the other parts of the continent— viz., wild pigs, 
^small kangaroos (wallaby), cuscus, bandicoots, etc., as well as 



an enormous variety of birds, with magnificent plumage, an<T 
edible for the natives. 

The shore, and especially the reef, affords splendid oppor¬ 
tunities for fishing and for the collection of shell fish. The- 
shells constitute an important raw material for implements and 
decorations. 

The Barrier Reef runs along some parts of the coast, 
though it is absent on others. It extends from Cape Rodney 
in the west to the middle of Table Bay. Then there are again 
patches of reef off Mogiibo Point. In Amazon Bay there are* 
ring-barriers of coral encircling the islands. 

There were no Btone quarries affording really good’ 
material in the district, and the majority of stone implements 
was imported. The only place whence stone was taken for 
making sago-pounders and other implements was in the island 
of Abd’u in Amazon Bay. T..erc was, however, good pottery 
clay on Mailu Island. 

The Villa gen ,—The Mailu or Magi inhabit the coast of 
this country, some of their villages lying directly on the beach, 
others, built before the advent of white man's influence, on 
the hills, which rise straight from the sea between Amazon 
and Orangerie Bays. Again, on some parts of the coast, 
natives speaking a different language, and probably belonging 
to a different stock, came quite closo to the coast, though there 
were no non-Mailu villages oil the beach. It will be best to 
enumerate the Mailu villages and characterize them briefly, 
as well as to say a few words about their neighbours on either- 
side and inland. < 6) 

Beginning from the east, Gada'mu is the first place* 
inhabited by the Mailu. As a matter of fact, it is a mixed 
village, about half the houses being built in the Massim 
manner and inhabited by the Massim (Bdnabdiw subdivision)' 
and the rest showing the Mailu style and tenanted by Mailu- 
speaking natives. Succeeding Gadaisiu , westwards, comes a 
group of Mailu villages— Gogotsiba , Oihdda, Ori> Nabd — 
some built on the shore, some a few miles inland. These 
villages have some specific customs, by which they differ from 
the other Mailu (comp. chap, v., secs. 1 and 4). Beyond 
these, all of which lie on the shores of Orangerie Bay, come 
the places situated on the hills between Orangerie and Amazon 
Bays. All the latter were built on the hilltops for purposes 
of defence. Under the influence of the new conditions of’ 
existence and of the complete personal security which these 
assured, these villages moved to the shore. On the hills 

(6)1 am indebted to Mr. Saville for much of the information 
on this subject. 
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«overlooking the first bay (Port Glasgow) stood the villages of 
Bandro , Giagfa, and Gitna , the last-mentioned being the only 
one that has not migrated, while Bandro and Geagia now 
stand on the shores of Port Glasgow. In the next bay 
(Milport Harbour) are the villages of Tnaviribo and Pediri , 
which removed to the shore relatively recently. In the next 
bay—a broad and shallow one—the villages of Bdrebo, Ddgobo , 
and t'nivi are situated; further west comes i)frehai itself, 
occupying the whole shore of a small bay. The Tselai , 
Wowudro, and Kurirr villages lie Amazon Bay. The first 
two came down from the hills, and the last-mentioned is a 
fairly recent Mailu colony, which came over in the first years 
after the establishment of the white man’s rule and security 
in the district. 

In Amazon Bay, or, rather, opposite it, lie, as said above, 
the two flat coral islands f Larndro and Loupdm) and the rocky 
island of Mailu (Toulon Island). Each of them harbours a 
village. Mailu is, as has been stated, the most important and 
largest village in the district. Besides Knrtrr, it has sent out 
the colony of O raid a or Bdru. It was the leading trading 
centre on the whole southern coast from fJuld'a to Sud’u, and 
it was also the village most dreaded by the mainland com¬ 
munities, with the majority of which it was constantly at war. 

Going westward from Mogubo Point (the western end of 
Amazon Bay) we come upon the village community of 
Afngori, who now live on the plain up the Bairrbn Rivor, some 
five miles from the beach. This community, which came down 
from the hills only a couple of years ago, forms a non-Mailu 
speaking village. There is another non-Mailu village, Deba, 
now on the seashore, which recently came from the hinterland. 

Beyond these we meet with the villages of Daldva, 
Maguuho , and Born or Oraidu . The first-named is a colony 
from one of the Amazon Bay island villages, Larudro . Oraido 
is a Mailu colony, and Magauho seems also to be one, dating 
from an earlier period. All these villages are said to speak 
exactly the same dialect as the Mailu proper. In Cloudy Bay 
there are a few villages, not far from the shore, which speak 
non-Mailu languages, but I was not able to ascertain their 
names. Between Cloudy Bay and A ha u there aro the villages 
of Durum , Dmndra, and Do mu, all of which speak Mailu, and 
it is said, even the same dialectic variety as the Mailu 
villages. These latter are also in very frequent communication 
with those villages of the extreme west, where they used to, 
and still, call on their westward expeditions (comp. chap, iv., 
sec. 4). I have not, however, been in this part of the district. 
Beyond these settlements begins the next ethnographic district, 
'that of the Aroma natives. 
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The Neighbours of the Mailu .—As the Mailu—and especi¬ 
ally the Mailu islanders—came under the influence of their 
neighbours, it seems advisable to say a few words about these, 
though I cannot give much information about the intercourse* 
which takes place, or did take place in the past, between the 
mainland Magi and the tribes of the hinterland. There were 
a few things traded, such as some kinds of feather ornaments, 
bamboo, etc., which the inland tribes could easily obtain in 
exchange for the shell ornaments that were only accessible to* 
people on, or near, the seashore; one or two Mailu dances also 
were said to come from the inland tribes (comp. chap. vi.). 
But on the whole the mutual influence does not seem to have' 
been of great importance. I am not able to say anything 
about how far the sociology and material culture of the inland 
peoples resemble or differ from the Mailu. 

The western neighbours of the Mailu, the Aroma people, 
possess a similar type of village, the same style of houses, and 
the same system of clans with paternal descent. They are, 
as far as I am able to judge, very much akin to the Mailu, 
and they were apparently always on friendly terms with the 
Mailu villagers, who yearly visited Ardma on trading expedi¬ 
tions, importing shell ornaments and exporting pigs. The 
cultural influence could not have been very great, owing to 
the great similarity of the two peoples. The Aroma were the 
link uniting the Mailu with other Western Papuo-Melanesians 
and, in that way, their contact with, and influence upon, the 
Mailu was important. The Mailu use the drums of the Hood 
Bay type, and they have adopted a dance—the Hard — 
originally coming from Kcrepvnn in Hood Bay. 

With their eastern neighbours, the Southern Massim, the 
Mailu were also, in constant intercourse, and the influence of 
their culture upon the Mailu is more conspicuous, if only 
because of the fundamental difference between the two—the 
Mailu being Western Papuo-Melanesians, with definite com¬ 
munities, patrilineal clans, patrilocal marriage; and the 
Massim having their own different forms of social institutions 
and material culture, as well as many different beliefs and 
ideas. The influence of the Massim on the Mailu was both on 
the side of material culture and artistio*production, but I could 
not trace any influence upon the social institutions of the tribe. 
Thus the tattoo of the Mailu women is identical with that 
found among the Southern Massim. Again, their technique 
and ornamentation in pottery is the same as that of their 
eastern neighbours. Some of their beliefs are parallel to those 
of the Massim, and they also dance a considerable number of 
dances originating from the east end. These similarities will 
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be pointed out subsequently, when describing the different 
customs and institutions. 

In order to make clear subsequent allusions to the various 
tribes, I shall give a brief outline of the anthropogeography 
of the Massim tribes of the Southern Coast. 

The Western boundary runs, as we know, through the 
village of GadaUiu, just at the centre of Orangerie Bay. The 
eastern .half of the bay, the island of Bdnahdna, at the entrance 
to Mullins Harbour, and the southern shores of that harbour 
are inhabited by people who are said to speak the same dialect. 
They are known by the generic names of Dahuni or B6nab6na. 
From the entrance of Mullins Harbour to Farm Bay live a 
people almost identical with the former, but said to apeak a 
slightly different dialect. Tlieir collective name seems to be 
Dau’ui . They have the same type of irregularly built village 
as the other Massim. Scattered over a large area, amid 
coconut palms and gardens, they are composed of what Dr. 
Seligman calls “hamlets”— t.e., small groups of houses; a 
number, sometimes twenty or more, of such hamlets compose a 
large village. < 7 > 

These natives also build the same kind of house as the 
other Southern Massim, and the resemblance extends to the 
internal arrangements, household implements, decorations, etc. 

The line of demarcation running through the western end 
of Farm Bay is, however, important, since it is the boundary 
of cannibalism on the south-eastern coast of New Guinea. 
The first village in Farm Bay, Savdia, was the first Southern 
Massim village in which anthropophagy was practised. I have 
inquired carefully into this matter on both sides of the divid¬ 
ing line, and a thorough agreement between a great number 
of independent informants leaves no doubt as to this anthropo- 
geographical boundary. The natives of Farm Bay, of Sud'u 
Island, and of the mainland coast as far as the Bay of Modhva , 
8peak the same dialect, and they can bo called the Sud’u , by 
which name they would also be best known to other natives. 
The last Sud’u village to the east in Modiva Bay is called 
Nuria . 

The next groups of Southern Massim, also speaking a 
slightly different dialect, are the Rogla and Sdriba peoples, 
inhabiting the two islaftids of that name and the extreme end 
of the southern coast. Their first village on the coast is called 
Guavlli. Another group is formed by the Milne Bay people, 
generically called Tavdra , which is the native name of the bay. 
With these we arrive at the Southern Massim area, comprised 
in Prof. Seligm&n’s description, to which the reader is referred. 

(7)Comp. Seligman, op. cit chap, xxxiv., for a detailed 
description of the Southern Massim village system. 
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CHAPTER It. 

SOCIAL DIVISIONS, 

1. The Tribe, 

General Remark*. —The tribe, village community, clan, 
»nd household, or family, are the most important .social divi¬ 
sions among the majority of native peoples, and consequently 
they must be described in connection with Mailu sociology. 
Among the natives of that district the village community, 
the clan, and the family are all extremely important units, 
and it would be impossible to give an account of the customs 
of the Mailu, or of their social life, without having drawn 
a clear outline of these social groupings. The “tribe,” on 
the other hand, is a term which could scarcely be used when 
dealing with the social institutions of one district. The 
Mailu people, as a whole, possess a distinct cultural unity, 
but they by no means form one great social group bound by 
ties of solidarity; thus the term “tribe” may be applied to 
them to express the fact that they form one class in the 
ethnological sense, but not that they are a unit in the same 
.sense. The formation of smaller groups within the “tribe” 
—confederacies of several villages—is, and was in olden 
•days, of a much greater social importance than the cultural 
uniformity of the whole district (see below, in this section). 

In this chapter I shall only give an outline of the social 
•organization of the village community, clan, and household, 
and of the relations between the villages and village con¬ 
federacies within the tribe. In order to understand thor¬ 
oughly a form of social grouping it is necessary to see it in 
its active, functional aspect; to see how it acts as a unit in 
social life; what are the internal relations of its members, 
and what are its external relations with other groups. Such 
data will be supplied throughout all the chapters of this 
memoir in the detailed description of the different customs 
and institutions when the sociological aspect of the various 
customs, ceremonies, and beliefs are considered. But to be 
able to use the terms “tribe,” “clan,” “village community,” 
•etc,, it is necessary to give a preliminary definition of these 
terms. 

The Mailu Tribe and the Relatione between the Different 
Village*. —As stated, the Mailu people as a whole have no 
social solidarity. Nevertheless, tneir linguistic unity, their 
local contiguity, and the identity of their material culture 
and social institutions make it necessary to treat them as a 
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unit in tins description. In the relations of village to villager 
however, the ethnographical unity does not find its sociological 
parallel. There were several groups of villages, which we* 
may design by the name of *'village confederacies. 1 * The 
villages of such confederacies maintained friendly relations 
between themselves, and were, broadly speaking, on terms 
of enmity witli the others. Some of these confederacies were 
also on permanently good terms with villages outside the 
Mailu district. Thus the social and political unity of the 
Mailu tribe was divided not only by internal dissensions, but 
also by the adhesion of certain portions of the tribe to ex¬ 
ternal centres 

In the foregoing chapter the various Mailu villages have 
been enumerated. I shall now briefly state how those village* 
are grouped into small confederacies, which constituted the 
most extensive tribal or political units of the Mailu. 

The most important of such groups was the Mailu village 
itself, with its recent colonies: Oraido and Knrtre. This 
group was undoubtedly the most powerful politically, the 
Mailu being the most populous village of the district, and 
possessing the greatest number of war canoes. It is 
also the most important economically, inasmuch as it is the 
seafaring and trading community of the whole district, and 
even of the whole south-eastern coast. The group was also 
in possession of certain industries (pottery and canoe-building)- 
which were unknown to the other villages. 

The scattered Mailu villages to the west of Amazon Bay 
— DaU'iva , Magaubo , Dnrdm , Domdra y and Ddmu —formed, 
as far as my information goes, another group. These are, on the 
whole, practically identical with the Mailu group in all cul¬ 
tural respects, though they hardly did any trading to speak 
of, did not build the big canoes, and knew not pottery in 
olden days, except perhaps the Dorndra. Nowadays things 
have changed considerably, all the natives adopting industries 
and activities from which, by pure inertia of custom and pos¬ 
sibly by other factors, they had been excluded in the past. The 
western villages were on friendly terms with the Mailu group. 

The two villages on the coral islands in Amazon Bay, 
Lnupdm and Larudro, form a group apart. They were both 
living under identical conditions, and they were similar in 
their economic activities and sociological features. They were 
keen fishermen, but in olden days they did not do much 
sailing, nor had they any big canoes. They were on good 
terms with each other, but they were not permanently friendly 
with the Mailu. This was especially the case with the village 
of Larudro , which was nearer to Mailu, and used to make 
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war with the latter. - Thus tradition says that some time ago 
the Laruoro attacked the Mailu successfully, killing some, 
and forcing others to take flight on the boats. The Mailu 
retaliated so thoroughly that they drove the whole village 
away, after killing many. The fugitives sailed as far as 
1 Gadainu , the frontier village of the Southern Massim. There 
part of them remained, forming the Mailu half of the settle¬ 
ment, and part returned to their island village. 

The villages of Wovnioro , Tstfai, and Dtrthai , all of 
which are now on the coast, form another group. In olden 
days they were perched on the tops of hills round Amazon 
Bay. They were on permanent friendly relations with each 
’Other and with the village of Mailu. 

The next group was formed of several villages, situated 
‘Oil the hills, towering above the three picturesque bays— 
Mayri Bay, Milport Harbour, and Port Glasgow. There 
was a long gap between Dtrebai Hill, the place where the 
most eastern village of the foregoing group was situated, and 
Ddtfoho Hill, where the first village of this group lay in the 
olden days. The group consists of Ddgobo y Unevi , ttdrtbo, 
Pediri, Tsaviribo , Gfiagea, Ban6ro y and Ginta. All these 
villages were mutually friendly, though I was told that there 
was a closer bond of union between the first five and the 
last three respectively. All these villages used to be at war 
with the Mailu and with the Amazon Bay confederacy. They 
were linked with each other by several co-operative functions, 
as, for instance, by the common arrangements with regard 
to the annual feasts, which they gave in turn, and again by 
•certain agricultural arrangements with regard to sago swainps 
{comp, the respective paragraphs). 

The next group of villages comprised the communities 
living on the western shores of Orangerie Bay— Oibdda y 
Nabdiy Ore , and Gof/otstibn . They had certain cultural char¬ 
acteristics in common (burial customs, sorcery; see below), 
and they seemed to have been on terms of political friendship 
with each other, whereas they were dreaded, disliked, and 
fought by the other Mailu, though the latter villagers seem 
to have been on better terms with them than with their 
own immediate neihbours, the Bnrrbo, Prdln } Gfi.ag£a y etc. 

These groups, or confederacies, were, as said, political 
units on account of their mutually friendly relations and 
common foes. They were also to a certain, though limited, 
extent social units on account of the trace of co-operation 
between them. 

As there was a close resemblance between the villages of 
each group in their culture and customs, and possibly also 
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Subdivisions of the Maradiibu clan:—a, Aritsadubu ; 6, Bara’dubu ; c, Mdradubu; d, Dibodubu; e, 
Ifoteodiibtt The separation of one of the Mdradubu houses (a) from the others of the block is <$mte ex¬ 
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in the dialectical variety of their speech/ 8 ) those groups 
form ethnological subclasses. My studies have been, however, 
made nearly exclusively among one group, consisting of the 
villages of Mailu and Kurire , which in fact are identical, so 
that I am not able to do justice to the differences among 
the various groups, though I noted them in the few cases 
where, from being prominent, they were brought under my 
notice by my informants. 

2. The Village Community. 

Type of Mailu Village; its Surroundings ; Village 
Buildings .—Perhaps the most important eocial division 
among the Mailu is that into village communities. These 
are the real political, economic, and sociological units of the 
Mailu tribe. The Mailu villages of the Western P&puo- 
Melanesian type, consisting of one compact group of houses, 
as opposed to the scattered villages of the Southern Maesim.< 9 > 
They are extremely regularly built, more so than the villages 
of the Sinaughdlot which can be considered representative of 
the Western Papuo-Melanesians of the Central District. They 
were all built on land, the houses standing on piles. 

All the villages with one exception— Gima —are now built 
on the shore, ana they all represent the same typo (see page 
opposite for plan of Mailu village). They consist of two 
parallel rows of houses, forming a street some 10 to 15 metres 
broad, and, usually, they are quite close to the beach. Thus 
in Mailu there is a belt of some 30 metres between 
the high*water mark and the houses. The same holds good 
with reference to B6rcbo y Loupdm, Tstlai, Bandro , G6agSa r 
etc. (comp. pis. xxvii. and xxviii.). Some villages, however, 
like Kurire , are about 100 metres distant from high-water 
mark. 

The fronts of the houses are always turned towards the 
street, so that the fronts of the two rows face each other, 
while their backs are turned to the sea and to the gardens 

<8) As 1 have no knowledge of the Mailu language, I am 
unable to speak with any authority about linguistic matters, and 
I am here only repeating what I was told by Mr. Greenaway 
and by my native informants, none of whom was reliable on this 
point. I missed the opportunity of discussing the subject with 
Mr. Saville, who knows the language well ana who has studied 
the problem scientifically fc/., his- “Grammar of the Mailu 
Language” in the Journal of the Boyal Anthropological 
Institute). 

< 9 ) Prof. Seligman draws attention to this feature as one of 
the cultural differences between the Southern Maasim and the 
Western Papuo-Melanesians; oomp. op. cti. Introduction pomm. 

m 
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(see pis. xxviii. and xxix.). There is again a space of 10 to 
20 metres between the village and the gardens (see pi. xxxvi., 
fig. 2). 

I am unable to say for certain whether the same type 
of street, formed by two parallel rows of houses, was also 
typical of the mainland villages at the time when they were 
still on the tops of the hills, though I wae told by the natives 
that this was the case, and that Girna , the only remaining 
hill village, which I have not seen, is also built in the same 
manner. 

The villages of the mainland east of Amazon Bay have all 
recently moved, and there are no extensive coconut groves near 
ihsir present sites except near Bdrebo , Bandro , and Gtagia, 
which were in olden days situated quite close to the shore 
and had their coconuts on the beach (see pi. xxviii., fig. 2). 
The villages on the islands and the older Mailu settlements 
in the west lie among coconut plantations. In Mailu village 
the palm trees overlook the houses on all sides (see pis. 
xxvii., xxviii., and xxix.). The street and the spaces 
on the beach and garden side are auite bare, all grass and 
weeds having been trampled down (see pis. xxix. and xlii., 
fig. 1). The beach is lumbered with canoes, the large Ord’us 
forming in Mailu a fine decoration for the sea front (see 
pis. xxviii. and xxxv., fig. 2). On this side of the village the 
nets are spread for drying and the canoes to be overhauled 
are beached above high-water mark. All preparations for 
sailing and fishing take place also on this side. 

The women occupy themselves either on the beach or on 
the garden side of the house, making pottery or doing house¬ 
hold work. It may be said that as a rule the street is kept 
clear of human encumbrances, being reserved by etiquette for 
thoroughfare. Dancing takes place in the street, as well as 
the ceremonial preparation of food (see pis. xxxii., xli., xlii., 
and xliii.). 

Small children, dogs, and pigs are, of course, exempt 
from every rule in Papua, and they very often adorn the 
main street. 

A village consisted in olden days of two kinds of buildings 
—the family houses and the men's club houses, or Dubus. 
Nowadays the latter class has almost completely died out in 
the Mailu district, though it still flourishes among their 
eastern neighbours, the Southern Massim. The houses and 
Dubus were differentiated by their position in the village. 
The former stand tranaversally, ranged in two rows, each 
house with its long axis perpendicular to the line of the street. 
The Diibu$ stood in the middle of the street, with their 
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longitudinal axes coinciding with the median line of the 
street.* 10 ) 

The style of building of the houses and of the DUbue was 
positively stated to have been also different, though this 
information refers to the village of Mailu only.* 11 ) 

The difference in structure between the ordinary houses 
in Mailu village and a Duhu was that the latter was built 
in the Southern Massim style. That means that the ridge lino 
of its roof was markedly concave, instead of forming a straight 
line sloping slightly downwards from front to rear. Again r 
the arrangement of piles which form the foundation structure 
is different in the case of the Mailu and in that of the Southern 
Massim. The Mailu house is described below, but I am not able 
to give a description of the Southern Massim style of building. 
The excellent picture of a Southern Massim house, given by 
Prof. Seligman (op. cit. } pi. liii.), will, however, be sufficient 
to show the difference referred to. 

The tree houses, or tree platforms, described later (chap, 
iii., sec/ 6) formed also another class of village buildings. 
These were only possible on the mainland, because there 
only existed trees high and strong enough for their support. 

As temporary erections may be mentioned the ceremonial 
platforms made during the feast for the killing and dis¬ 
tribution of pigs and for the G6vi dance (comp. chap, v., 
sec. 3); the small huts and shelters usually erected near the 
houses, on the beach, where people go to sleep during the 
stifling hot nights at the end of the dry season; and similar 
structures in the gardens and on distant points of the sea 
beach, which were used when gardening or fishing (such a 
shelter may be seen on pi. xxviii., fig. 2). 

Sometimes the large canoes are used as houses. The 
platform is covered with a roofing of Nipa palm mats, and 
the shelter thus obtained is used as a dwelling-room. It is 
always so used whenever people go on distant and protracted 
visits (see pi. xxviii., fig. 1). 

'the sanitary arrangements near the villages are well 
regulated by custom, and carefully observed by both sexes. 
In the villages on the shore both sea and land are used for 
these purposes. In daytime, when people are not afraid 
to go a few hundred yards from the village, people utilize 

(10) Comp, the plan of the Mailu village on page 512. 

UDThe only Dubu , which is built in the characteristic posi¬ 
tion in the middle of the street, is that in Bdrebo, figured on 
pi. xxix., fig. 2. This Dubu is built exactly in the same style 
as all the other houses, and I was told in Bdrebo that in the 
olden days the Dtibns and houses were all built alike. 
n2 
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some thick patch of bush near the village, where a certain 
portion ia always reserved for the women and another for 
the men. In Mailu those places are so sheltered by rocks 
and bushes that they are invisible either from the village or 
from any of the main approaches to it. Similar arrange¬ 
ments were said to exist in all villages. At night, when 
anybody would be too frightened to venture any distance 
from the houses, the sea is chosen. 

Village Community as Social Unit .—As said at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter, the village community is a most 
important social unit in the tribal life of the Mailu. As a 
matter of fact, the village community is a body of people 
living perpetually, and normally, in very close contact, to the 
exclusion of all others—at least under ordinary conditions, 
feasts, trading visits, etc., being the exceptions. They see 
each other constantly, they co-operate in many ways, they 
are all on permanently friendly, and fairly intimate, terms, 
though the bonds between clansmen and kinsmen and those 
of personal friendship were very prominent within the 
village, and were by no means verged in the broader and 
looser ties of village solidarity. 

Strangers are not often to be seen in the villages, even 
at present, and in olden days they must have been quite 
exceptional. 

The difference between such a closely-linked village com¬ 
munity, bound by permanent local proximity and by constant 
contact, and a community, even such as that of the Southern 
Massim who live in scattered hamlets, is undoubtedly very 
prominent, and although I had but a short time in which 
to study the Southern Massim, the effect of this difference was 
apparent. 

Thus the village community is the local unit of the 
Mailu. It is also the real political unit. Both in aggressive 
and defensive warfare fellow-villagers would, of course, always 
fight on the same side, and in raids the whole male popu¬ 
lation would very likely take part as a single unit, though 
the war canoes were separately allotted to the various clans 
and subclans (see below next section, also chap, iii., sec. 6). 
Again, in the economic sense, the village community was the 
joint owner of land as far as certain rights were concerned; 
it was also the joint owner of fishing rights, and, though 
the hunting rights were subdivided among the clans, it was 
the village, as a whole, that possessed the final economic 
benefit of those rights, as far as actual consumption of the 

S ods is concerned (comp. chap, iv., secs. 1, 2, and 3). In 
e legal arrangements and institutions the village very often 
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functioned as one body, as one “legal person” (comp, the 
T6nu gura arrangements, or the Ncbriru in the case of an in¬ 
fluential man, chap, iii., Bee. 5). Again, it was so in the 
giving of the feast, though the individuality of the clan then 
came strongly to the fore, especially in Mailu. The village 
as a body also played an important part (comp. chap, v., 
sec. 3). 

Thus the village was the real Tro'Xt? of the Mailu man, 
and its limits formed the social horizon within which he 
moved. 

3. The Dubn (Clan and Subclan). 

Description of Clan, Sitbclan, and their Relation; the 
Clubhouse .—The village community is not an entirely homo¬ 
genous social body. It is divided into clans and subclans. 
These subdivisions possess a distinctly local character; the 
houses of a clan always form one block in the village, and 
usually there is a certain distance between the different blocks. 
The houses of a clan lie on both sides of the street, so that at 
one end of the village there is one clan, then after one has 
passed its houses one enters the next, and so on. In other 
words, the village consists of a series of local subdivisions 
ranged in a row. O 2 ) The native name for a clan is Aura , or 
Dubn . The first name is as a rule used with reference to 
the rather large clans of Mailu village, where the term Diibu is 
usually applied to the small subclans. On the mainland, where 
the clans are smaller than in Mailu, the term Dubn is uni¬ 
versally applied to clan, subclan, and clubhouse, which last 
is the original meaning of the word. Originally the word 
Aura means side, spot, direction—it has the same meaning 
as the Motuan word Kdha. 

Each clan is, or more ccrrectly was, connected with a 
house, or clubhouse of the men (Dubn), which stood in the 
middle of the street, between the houses of the clan. The 
style of this building has been outlined in the preceding 
section. No women or children were allowed to enter the 
Dubn, nor was it safe for a stranger to go there without an 
invitation. The young unmarried men, after “initiation” (see 
chap, iii., sec. 4), used to sleep there, as also the widowed 
old men, and at times the married men made similar use of 
the DtibnA® 

Thus the clan was a local unit with the Dxlhu as a symbol, 
so to say, of its individuality and independence, and it is not 

02) Comp, plan of Mailu village at the beginning of sec. 2 of 
this chapter. 

03) All the details referring, to the various uses and functions 
of the Diibu will be described oelow in their respective places. 
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merely a figure of speech to say that the village was not a. 
texture of Dubm (clans and subclans), but a juxtaposition 
of these. The clans were really fairly independent, and the 
forces of social cohesion in a village community which bound 
the different clans together were much weaker than those 
holding together tho members of a clan. Thus, whenever 
there were emigration, colonization, or gregarious shifting of 
people it was either a clan (or clans), or else a subclan (or 
subclans) that moved. Thus, for instance, in the two 
migrations which took place from Mailu, it was the clan 
of Ortrido that moved to settle in Table Bay. Again, when 
the village of Knrere was founded in Mailu, several subclans 
of Maradubn and Mordu moved there, no men of Bodeabo 
or Urumdga joining them. 

The clans of the Mailu are exogamous; they are also 
patrilocal and with paternal descent. In other words, the 
wife always comes from outside the. clan; she joins her 
husband, moves to his home, and the children belong always 
to the same clan as their father. 


There is, however, no tradition of a common male 
ancestor of the clan, and as genealogies are seldom remem- 
bered beyond the third generation back, it is, of course, 
impossible to ascertain how far the clansmen are really related 
by blood. 

The number of clans varies, and so does their size. 
Historical events, such as a raid in which one particular clan 
suffered exceptionally, or such as the exodus to Knrire , for 
example, in which two clans furnished the majority of 
emigrants, easily account for the varying sizes of the clans 
and for their unequal number. 

There are four A ura* in Mailu village, each having had its 
Dubu- house in the olden days. 


The following names of clans and clubhouses, going from 
west to oast, are enumerated: — 

Clan name. Dubu name. 


Mordu 

Maradubn 

Urumdga 

Bodeabo 


Agin 1 6ro 
Omvu’uro 
Dariavdra 
Goise’dro 


To be added to these is the emigrated clan Oraido . The 
only clan name which seems to have a meaning is Boddabo, 
Bodia being the name of the south-east trade wind and of 
the easterly direction in general (comp. chap, iii., sec. 2). 
Curiously enough all the Dubu names have & geographical 
derivation, thus Agin 1 dro is originally the name of a hill on 
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Mailu Island; Omoa’dro is the table-shaped hill at the back 
of Table Point; Dariavdra is a rock near OrUbu Point; 
and again Goisddro is a rock on the island of Mailu. 

There are five clans in the village of Dirtbai — Oraido> 
Boiladubu , G6bu f Wardtua, and Abd'n. I failed to record 
the Ddbu names. 

In Bdrebo village there are six clans— Tirihi, Ahd*u f 
W6'u % WarubOy Atsdna , Gadobo. In this village there is 
one Jhibn house still standing in the middle of the street, 
while the Dubm of all the other clans stand in line with the 
ordinary houses (see pi. xxix., fig. 2). 

There are four clans in the village of Ban6ro: Arume , 
Oraido t Band'a , and Bard'n ; and two in Glagia: Aritsa and 
G6bu. 

In Loupdm there were two clans: — 

Clan name. Dubn- house name. 

G 6b u ]j api (a6ro 

Boimard'i Moynradro 

Here, again, the Di/bu houses are named after some 
hills, Oro (in Mailu) meauing hill. 

There seems to be always a headman in each clan, or, 
more correctly speaking, perhaps, a man of greatest import¬ 
ance, whose opinion commands a certain amount of respect, 
and who would act as the authority and representative on all 
occasions in which the whole clan was concerned. The posi¬ 
tion of such a clan headman was, however, far from being 
clear and well defined, and I think that in reality there was 
no clan headman as such, but that he was only either the 
most important and influential among the headmen of the 
subclans, or else the headman of the most important and 
influential subclan. 

Each clan is subdivided into subclans, which are also 
local—that is, the houses of each subclan form a separate 
group within the clan’s block. The subclan is also to a cer¬ 
tain degree an independent social unit. As mentioned before, 
they are the units of cohesion in all cases when a village 
community splits up. * Again, each subclan has its headman, 
whose position, functions, and authority within the subclan 
is very well defined; much better, indeed, than is the case 
with the headman of the clan. 

It is obvious that the subclan is also patrilocal and patri¬ 
lineal. But though I have recorded a considerable number 
of genealogies, I was unable to ascertain the actual relation¬ 
ship, by blood, of the members of any of the subclans of 
Mailu village. 
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These were the clans and subclans of Mailu village;— 


Clan. 

Subclan. 

Clan. 

Subclan. 


(Bumaddbu 


Bdnagaddbu 

Mordu ... 

\Maraoraido 

Urumdga 

Boiladubu 

Diadubu 

Gdniddbu 


Maradubu 

Gdraddbu 


Dibodubu 


Bdra*idubu 

Maradubu 

Bard'udtibu 


\Bodladdbu 


Mdtsodubu 


Aritsadubu 


Aritsaddbu 

Bodiabo 

Wdratsaddbu 

\Bdnidubu 


I believe there were no subdivisions of the small olana 
in the mainland villages. 

In order to make clear the relation between the clans 
and subclans, it must be first remarked that the latter are 
always subdivisions of the former, * The main difference 
between a clan and a subclan was, first, that a clan had an 
independent Dubv, whereas a subclan always had to share 
it with other subclans. Again, a clan would act as an 
independent unit in giving the big annual feast, Maduna; 
hence also it was called Madiina aitbu , in distinction to the 
other meanings of the word Dribu (i.c. t subclan and club¬ 
house.) 

Sociological Character of Clan and Subclan. —As in the 
case of all other social groups, it is only the study of their 
respective functions which makes clear the relation between 
the clan and the subclan. Those functions will be described 
in detail further on, and I shall now only briefly enumerate 
them, so as to give the sociological contour of the two groups 
in question. 

The social structure of the clan and subclan must be 
borne in mind: the subclan consists of a few houses, one of 
which is the ‘‘chief’s house,” and the house of the Dubu head* 
man. The clan consists of a few subclans, of which again 
one is the most important, and its headman occupies the 
somewhat ilhdefined position of the clan headman. 

The subclan is, or was in the past, the joint owner of the 
large seafaring canoes, the headman being the owner cn titre 
(comp. chap, iv., sec. 4). Again, the large Gauma nets are 
owned jointly by the subclan (comp. chap, iv., sec. 3). 

The clan is, as often mentioned, the joint owner of the 
Dtibu and the real giver of the annual Maduna feast. The 
master of the clan was also master of the Dubu. The feast 
was given by a clan as a whole (chap, v., sec. 3), but 
the various headmen of the subclans acted in turn as masters 
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of the Madtina (comp. ibid.). Thus at feasts the individuality 
of the subclans was not entirely merged in that of the clan. 

In the mainland villages the clan was the most important 
social group in connection with land tenure (see chap, iv., 
sec. 1), and the clan, as a whole, was the owner of the war 
canoes (Bob6re\ see chap, iii., sec. 6). The unity of the 
clan was expressed in its being an exogamous group (chap, iii., 
sec. 2). 

4. The Household and the Family.—Kinship. 

Household and Family.— The household and family are 
two very important unit^in the sociology of the Mailu. The 
distinction between the family and the Tiousehold corresponds 
to that between family and what in comparative sociology is 
sometimes called “greater family.” The term “family” 
usually denotes merely a married couple and their children, 
such as are not independent. By “greater family” is meant 
the group consisting of a married oouple, all their children 
and grandchildren. The house, among the Mailu, is usually 
tenanted by as many generations as there are alive in the male 
line, and if there are several married, grown-up brothers they 
usually occupy the same house. Thus the “household”- the 
group consisting of the occupants of a house—corresponds 
broadly to the “greater family.” 

I have made a genealogical census of the Mailu village, 
drawing genealogies of the inmates of each house. The results 
may be summed up as follows:—Every house is habited by 
people related by blood on the agnatic side and by women 
married to members of the family. The children always live 
with their parents. Nowadays they continue to live in the 
paternal houee, the girls till marriage, the boys indefinitely. 
Tn olden days the boys moved to the Dnbn , or clubhouse, after 
puberty, and remained there until their marriage. After 
marriage the man, in former times, lived in the same house with 
his parents, his wife joining him. This is also the present 
state of things. If there are several sons in the family, two 
or three would live in the paternal house, the others building 
a new home. 

Thus, as stated above, three generations, comprising 
several families, may form a Mailu household. In a few cases 
only a house is occupied by a single family—a married couple 
and their children. Usually two or three, sometimes as many 
as four or five, families live in one house. 

The ownership, or "mastership,” of a house is hereditary 
in the male line, the eldest male of the household being always 
regarded as its “master” (Gubina). Of course, this title does 
not confer any special economic privileges upon a man; in 
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spite of which, however, the natives attach to it a certain 
importance, and are never in doubt as to who is the master of 
a house (comp. chap, iv., sec. on Property and Inheritance). 

As the house is the scene of family life, this is the proper 
place to give its description. 

CO 

x Z 

Fio. 1. Showing the Modk of Preparing Boards. 

a. The trunk in section; a deep longitudinal groove has beon 
scooped out on one side. 

b. A second groove has been cut on the opposite side. 

c . The trunk split in two halves with three pairs of poles, 
wedged into one of the grooves. The two halves are subsequently 
planed with an adze. 

Houses and House-building .—The Mailu houses are built 
on piles on dry laud. They comprise two compartments—an 
upper room, formed by the upper floor and by the oval-shaped 
thatch, and the lower verandah, roofed by the upper floor and 
open on all four sides (comp. figs. 3 and 4; also pi. xxviii., 
fig- 2, and pi. xxx., fig. 2). The upper room is practically 
closed all round, there being no windows or doors, access being' 
gained by a small opening in the floor, where one climbs up 
by a ladder (the opening and ladder have not been shown in 
the diagrams, figs. 3 and 4). The lower verandah is overhung 
by the thatch, forming faiTly long perpendicular eaves; it may 
also be sheltered on any side by portable screens, made of 
pandanus mats (Elaki) y plaited coconut leaves (Tsindu) y and 
reed mats fEba), the latter being the kind used for sails. 
(The verandah in the house on pi. xxx. is partially screened 
with mats.) 

Both the verandah and the upper room are used as general 
living places. The household members sleep, have their meals, 
cook the food, and do their work either in the lower or upper 
compartment—according to the weather. Of course, wnen 
engaged in work the people prefer to sit on the verandali 
because the upper compartment is dark; whereas they sleep 
usually in the upper room. But there is no sharp division of 
functions between the two parts of the Mailu house, both 
serving broadly the same purposes, according to circumstances. 

From the point of view of construction, the house consists 
of three practically independent parts, each possessing its own 
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foundations and each being scarcely connected in structure 
with the two others. The lower floor, or verandah, rests on 
eight to ten thick fairly-short piles (about 1*50 m. high); the 
upper floor rests on the six main piles of the building; the 
roof is supported by two wooden pillars, slenderer than the 
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Fig. 2. Ground Plan of House Piles. 

A. Piles of the lower floor, or verandah (Ddu dogdta). 

B. Piles of the upper floor (main piles; Dogdta). 

C. Piles, supporting the roof. 
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Fio. 4. Front Elbvation of House. 

A. Piles of lower floor, or verandah (D6n dogotaJ, 

B. Piles of the upper floor (main piles; Dogdta). 

C. Piles, supporting the roof (Odragdra), 

D. Longitudinal poles, on which the lower floor rests (D6v 
biitsij. 

E. Lower floor (D6u). 

F. Poles, on which the upper floor rests (Otu). 

GL Upper floor. 

H. Lower ridge-polo (Vagira). 

I. Upper ridge-pole (O’tireJ. 
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main piles and much higher (comp. figs. 2, 3, and 4). The 
order of construction is as follows:—First, the six main piles 
are sunk; then, before the upper floor, which rests on these six 
main piles, is laid, the lower platform or verandah is made, 
its size and position being determined by that of the six main 
piles (hence the reason for its subsequent construction). The 
men can now stand on the lower platform or verandah and 
carry out the construction of the upper floor. When this is 
finished the builders have a scaffolding ready for the making 
of the roof. Thus they are able to construct the whole house, 
which is a fairly high erection, without the necessity for 
making a special scaffolding of any description. 

The preparatory work of supplying the material for con¬ 
struction (the posts, poles, and boards) was undoubtedly the 
most difficult part of the task, especially in olden days, when 
everything had to be done with stone implements. There is 
also a great difference between the material employed nowadays 
in the construction of the houses, and that used previously, 
the better tools now available enabling the native to obtain 
timber much superior to that which was previously used. 

The six main piles had to be cut in the bush and brought 
to the village, as well as the two higher ones which support 
the roof, and the eight to ten short piles for the verandah. The 
preparation of the boards was still more laborious in olden 
days. A tree had to be cut down; a deep and fairly 
narrow longitudinal groove was then scooped out (comp. fig. 
la). After that the log was turned upside down so that the 
groove was now underneath, and another longitudinal groove, 
opposite the first one, was scooped out (fig. lb). Then, with 
the aid of three pairs of poles wedged into one of the clefts, 
the log is levered asunder (fig. 1 e). The tree trunk has now 
been split in halves, and the resulting two, fairly thick, logs 
were subsequently planed by thin broad adzes—the type most 
approaching the fine ceremonial blades. 

Besides the piles and the boards a number of, more or lees, 
thick poles is necessary in the construction of the house, and 
a sufficiency of sago leaves is collected to be used for making 
the thatch. 

The piles and boards of the recently-made houses are 
made of the fairly hard Bedtta tree. In olden days the much 
softer timber of the Dubtina tree was used for boards, and the 
piles were made either of M6da tree wood in the better bouses or 
of coconut palm trunks in the inferior ones. The thinner poles 
and stakes are, and were, made of red mangrove. The pre¬ 
paratory work was by no means easy. On Mailu Island, where 
the natives had to fetch everything from the mainland, the 
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preparations might (according to my native informants’ esti¬ 
mate) take as much as two to three moons’ time. Of course, 
this implies the native rate of working, which is not very fast. 

After the material had been collected the natives proceed 
to the construction of the house. As mentioned, the first 
thing done is the implantation of the six main piles (they are 



Fig. 5. View of a House in Vertical Section 
from within, showing construction of lower and upper floor. 

A. Don dogdta (verandah piles). 

B. Dogdta (piles of upper floor). 

D. D6u bdtsi (horizontal supports of the verandah planks)* 
Planks of the verandah or lower floor. 

F. Poles on which the upper floor rests ( Otu). 

G. Planks (Wawd’u) of the upper floor, lashed to the Otu and 
A bdba, 

H. Abdba , longitudinal pole, parallel to the Otu . 

M and N show the mode of lashing the planks to the Otu; 
at M holes have been drilled in the planks for the purpose or 
the lashing. N indicates an interstice between the planks, which 
has been used for passing the cane. 
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called Dogdta) in deep holes, about the depth of a man's 
height. <H) 

The work of sinking the piles is done by many men, who 
help the owner. < 16) It is thus done quickly, the work being 
finished in about a day. After that the lower platform, or 
verandah (D6u) is erected. The eight or ten short piles (D6u 
dogdta) are sunk, but only to about half the depth of the 
bogdta, On the slightly concave tops of the D6u aogdta rest 
two long poles (D6u biHsi), running the whole length of the 
house, and on those the boards (D6u wan'd’it) are laid. 
Neither are the D6u butsi attached to the piles, nor are the 
boards secured in any way to the Biitsi. They simply rest one 
on top of the other. The boards of the verandah are more¬ 
over much inferior to those of the upper floor. 

Standing on this lower platform, the builders construct 
the upper floor. This is done, of course, much more carefully, 
any insecurity or unsteadiness in this part of the house being 
considerably more dangerous a matter than in the case of the 
verandah. 

The construction of the upper platform is, in principle, 
quite identical with that of the lower one, the difference being 
that the single joints are fastened together and not merely 
superimposed. There are also two longitudinal poles resting 
on the concave tops of the six main poles. And on these the 
boards are transversely placed and firmly lashed. The two 
longitudinal poles (Otu) are not fastened to the main piles, 
but rest securely in the carefully cut concavities in the top of 
the latter. The boards ( Wawait) are laid in close juxtaposi¬ 
tion and with their ends well trimmed, so that the upper floor 
presents a regular rectangle, bounded on each side by regular 
straight lines. The fastening of the boards to the Otu is made 
by means of another longitudinal pole (A bdba) 9 thinner than 
the Otu , laid on top of the boards, parallel to the Otu. Holes 
are drilled in the boards and through them, as well as through 
the spaces between any two boards, the Otu and A bdba are 
lashed to each other with split lawyer cane (fig. 5). 

Thus the lower and upper platforms are ready. The 
native architects proceed now to the construction of the roofing 
(see fig. 6). Through two pair of holes cut in both platforms 

(H)The Motu, in constructing their pile dwellings in the 
sea, sink piles by pointing them at the lower end and driving 
them into the mud of tho seabottom by a rotatory motion. Two 
ropes are lashed tp the top of the pile, so that the four ends 
radiate at right angles in four directions. By pulling on these 
four ends, the rotatory motion is imparted. 

(is)Comp. chap, iv., seo. 5. 
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the two roof-supporting poles (Goragdra) are passed and sunk 
into the ground. Standing on the upper platform, the men 
can construct the framework of the thatching. In the loftier 
houses, however, it is necessary for a man to stand on a thick 
log of wood—about a metre high—in order to fix the two main 
ridge-poles of the roofing. The upper ridge-pole (O'ure) is 
much slenderer than the lower one (Dagira). Both poles 
are passed through the front pile and are lashed to tho 
rear one (fig. 6). The front pile is as a Tule higher, hence the 
sloping profile of the roof. The Dagira (lower and stouter 
ridge-pole) is passed through a hole cut in the front G6rag6ra f 
the 0*ure (upper ridge-pole) rests on a concavity in the ton 
of the front pile. Both ridge-poles are very close to each 
other, some 10 to 20 cm., only, separating them. The two 
poles are, however, not fixed simultaneously. After the Dagira • 
is put in, and before the O'ure is fixed, the inner frame of 
the roof is constructed. 

This consists of a set of transversal* ribs (technically rafters, 
Ddel6 9 n) running from the Dagira down to a longitudinal 
pole, parallel to the Dagira , which is fastened to the main 
poles about a metre or so below the upper floor (this pole is 
also called Abdba —the general name for long, thin mangrove 
poles). The rafters lie close to each other, and I counted 
fifteen in a house of average size. On these rafters longitudinal 
poles (technically roof battens, Derednu) are fixed, runnings 
of course, parallel to the Dagira and Abdba, There were five 
Derr anas in the same house in which I found fifteen Dagira8. 
This framework of rafters and roof battens, made of fairly 
thin, flexible poles of red mangrove, constituted the inner 
skeleton of the thatching. The raison d'lire of this double' 
frame for the roof is, as far as I am able to judge, to give an 
additional strength to the sago thatch, which has often to 
stand a considerable stress of wind. Tt is also this form of 
construction which enables the natives to give the Gothic arch 
profile to their houses. It would be impossible to fix the first 
(inner) set of rafters giving them the full curvature; indeed 
they are much less bent than the outer set of rafters (called 
L6u), These are attached on top between the Dagira and the 
O’tire (i e. y between the two ridge-poles), and to the Abdba- 
below. Thus they start and end at the same points, as the 
inner rafters, passing on the outer side of these. Hence the 
greater curvature. The thatching (A to) made of sago palm 
leaves, folded half length and stitched together, is attached 
to the outer rafters. The men begin at the top, and for this 
work again require to stand on some elevation (usually a log of 
wood). Thus the slopes (Dtri) of the roof are made. The 
two gables (Babdgu) are made subsequently, the thatch being* 
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fixed to a framework of rafters and battens, the former radiat¬ 
ing from the top of the gable, the latter being placed obliquely 
(as in the diagram). The rafters are attached at the top to 
the ridge-poles and at the bottom to a horizontal pole (Babdgu 
Ana). 

The front of the house (Ittdri) is, as mentioned, higher 
than the rear (Dtni). The front is also ornamented. Access 
to the house is usually gained through the front, on which 
side the facilities are much better. 

In very small houses access to the lower platform 
(verandah) is gained directly by means of a sloping log, which 
serves as a ladder. In all the larger houses, however, there 
is an intermediary platform (A una d6v), or there may be 
two, in which case the sloping log leads to the first and lower 
one. Such platforms rest on four piles (called Anna d&u 
dogdta), which are usually thick and not very well finished or 
deeply sunk. In some houses, though not in all, an oblique 
stake, serving as a ladder, is also placed at the rear of the 
platform. 

The access to the upper compartment is gained from the 
verandah by a trap door (Vrun6ga) % an opening in the roof 
of the verandah or upper floor some two to three metres from 
the front, a ladder leading from the lower to the upper plat¬ 
form. The ladder (Ordbo) consists of a board with pear- 
shaped holes cut out. 

The house decorations consist of carvings done on 
parts, of pendants hung along the eaves, especially on the 
front gable, and of pigs* jaws or fish tails bound to the front 
roof pile and to the front Babdgu ana (horizontal pole running 
along the thatch eave in the front). The carvings are done on 
the front end of the O'un (top ridge pole) which projects 
beyond the front gable, as well as on the ends of the Deredna 
(longitudinal roof battens). The carving resembles, roughly, 
fish tails and snakes 1 heads, but the natives do not so identify 
them, saying that they have no meaning, and are only tradi¬ 
tional designs. The outer sides of the six main piles are 
carved, the pattern consisting of several parallel rows of four¬ 
sided pyramids. The same “crocodile skin” pattern is carved 
on the roof of the verandah (under aspect of the upper floor). 
In two or three houses in Maibu village, in one house in Kurlre, 
and in one house in Direbai there were large crocodiles carved 
at full length of some two to three metres in very deep bas- 
relief. 

The pigs' jaws and other remains of feasts are perhaps 
the most characteristic decoration in all Western P&puo- 
Melanesian tribes. 
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Kinship. —In the house the members , of the agnatic? 
*'greater family' ' live in close contact. The parents are 
extremely fond of their children, nurse them carefully, fondle 
them and play with them (comp. chap, iii., sec. 4). The- 
communism in the supply and preparation of food and in the* 
common meals, the communism in objects of daily use—all 
these contribute to the establishment of bonds of kinship be¬ 
tween the members of the household— i.c», between the 
members of the agnatic or greater family. Brothers living 
together, or a paternal uncle and his nephews living in the 
same house were, as far as my observation goes, on much 
closer terms with each other than relatives of similar degree* 
living apart. This was evident whenever there was a question 
of borrowing things, of getting help, of accepting an obliga¬ 
tion, or of assuming responsibilities for each other. 

The paternal authority over the males soon becomes very 
weak (comp. chap, iii., sec. 4), but I was not able to ascertain 
to what extent this was conditioned by the pre-European 
custom of sending the boys to live in the Dubu. The father'* 
rights over the female childreu persist even after their marriage 
in the form of the gifts of pigs which he receives regularly, 
and which entail the obligation of returning them (comp. chap, 
iii., sec. 3). 

The bonds of kinship find at the same time a very strong 
expression and enhancement in the custom of VevSni, which* 
entails an extensive communism in food (comp. chap, iii., 
sec. 1). 

The classificatory terms of kinship are very similar in their 
main features to those found among the Koita by Dr. Selig- 
man.< 16 > In the following table I have adopted the mode of 
presentation recommended by Dr. Rivers in the "Notes and 
Queries.” The letters in parentheses are to be read:—m.s. 
man speaking; w.s. = woman speaking. 

Father — Abd } i. 

Mother = A dS'i. 

Son or daughter (m.s. and w.s.) = Oct>a. 

Elder brother 

Elder brother (w.s ,)~Uiniigi. 

Elder sister (m.s.) = Uiniavltsa . ^ 

Elder sister (w.s.) = UinuivHsa. 

Father's brother (elder or younger) ~ Abd*wJ''' 

Father's brother's vriie = Aai’i. 

Father's elder brother's son= Uinitgi. 

father's elder brother's daughter ~ Uinia vSgM. 

t cit.f pp. 06 and 67. 
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Younger brother (m.s. and w.s.) = Rad*6gi or Ndbu . 
Younger sister (m.s. and w.s .)=zRau’avitta or Ndbu. 
Father's younger brother's son — Raii'igi or Ndbu. 
Father's younger brother's daughter ~ Rati*avitsa or Ndbu. 
Father's sister (younger or elder) — Aibo. 

Father's sister's husband = Ane. 

Father’s sister's non — Nai'tgi. 

Father's sistor's daughter — NaVavitsa. 

Mother’s sister** Adi*i. 

Mother's sister's husband = A bd'i. 

Mother’s sister's son (elder) = Uiniigi. 

Mother's sister's daughter (elder) = UiniavStsa. 

Father's father— Ovd'i. 

Father's mother- Ovd'i. 

Mother's father- Ovd'i. 

Mother’s mother = Ovd'i. 

Mother's brother — A ue. 

Mother's brother's wife — Aibo. 

Brother's child (m.s. and w.s.) * Oeva. 

Husband's brother's child — Oeva. 

Wife's brother's child — Oeva. 

Sister's child = Oeva. 

Wife’s sister's child — Oeva. 

Mother's younger brother's child -Ndbu. 

Son's child (m.s. and w.s.) =■ Natdni. 

Daughter's child (m.s. and w.s.) = Natdni. 

Great grandfather (pat. and mat.; m.s. and w.a.) = 
Qoina. 

Husband — Erne (“My husband" — Inbmt). 

Wife ^Avitsa (“My wife" ^InavHsa). 

Wife's father — Evai’tgi. 

Wife's mother** Evai'av&tsa. 

Husband’s father — Evai'igi. 

Husband's mother — Evai'avitm. 

Daughter's husband (m.s. and w.s.) ^Botsia. 

Son's wife (m.s. and w.s .)~Tdma. 

Wife's brother (elder or younger) ^Naivdgu. 

Wife's sister (elder) ^UiniavSfsa. 

Wife’s sister (younger) — Ndbu (not Rau'avttsa). 

Sister's husband (elder or younger) (m.s .)^Naivdgu; also* 
sometimes called Qoina (term applied to mat grandfather). 
Elder sister's husband ( w.b.)— Uiniigi , 

Younger sister's husband (w.s.) — Ndbu . 

Husband's brother (elder) « Uiniigi. 

Husband's brother (younger) =zNdbu. 

Elder brother's wife « UiniavUea. 

Younger brother's wife «Ndbu (not Rati'avlUa). 
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Husband's sister (elder and younger) — Naivdgu, 

Elder and younger brother's wife (w.s.) -Naivdgu. 

Wife's elder and younger sister's husband — Itsigoina. 

Husband's elder and younger brother's vriie — Miinigoina, 

Son's wife's parents- Vedni. 

Daughter's husband's parents — Vedni . 

These are the classifactory ternis of relationship of the 
Mailu. It must be, however, noted that although the term 
for elder brother, Uini&gi , for instance, comprises more people 
than we would design in our so-called descriptive system, it is 
by no means comprehensive of all the members of the village 
community, or even of the clan, which would, were it possible 
to trace their kinship, fall into the classificatory category of 
“elder brothers." In other words, if we should take the village 
community, or the clan, or even the subclan, and ask our 
informants (ex hyjtothesi a member of this group) to classify 
those men according to their relationship to him, he would be 
unable to do it. He would pick out a certain number of men 
and design them by appropriate kinship terms. Of the rest 
he would say that they are no relations of his. The “classifica- 
tory" system of kinship does not classify the man’s community 
nor his clan, nor even his subclan, according to their degree of 
relationship. Only such people as a man is actually able to 
place in his pedigree arc designed by kinship terms. As the 
Mailu man is not able as a rule to trace his genealogy beyond 
his grandfather, the range of the classificatory terms is not 
very wide. 

It is true that in addressing each other the natives use 
the terms of kinship within a much wider range, comprising 
practically the whole community and, a fortiori , the subclan 
and clan. Whoever is not addressed by one of these terms is 
spoken at as Gaidi —a word corresponding to the Mailu Turdgu 
and meaning “intimate friend." It must be noted, however, 
that the terms of relationship used in such a broad sense are 
really “terms of address" merely. The difference between their 
strict use and their broad use as “terms of address" is essential. 
In the first case they express an actual social relationship, which 
is rooted in the mode of living (membership of the household 
and of the subclan), in the economic relations (comp., e.g., the 
VevSnt custom, inheritance, forms of work, etc.)> and in cer¬ 
tain ceremonial duties and obligations (comp., mourning). 
As terms of address, the classificatory terms of kinship are only 
the expression of a certain feeling of IHqueMe , which compels 
two people engaged in a friendly conversation to exaggerate 
the intimacy of their relationship and to consider the use of 
personal names as a disrespectful act. 
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Again, it must be emphasized that even within the nar¬ 
rower limits of their application— i,e ., as far as they are- 
traceable genealogically—the terms of kinship do not imply 
that the native’s attitude of mind and his social relation to all' 
the people designed by the same term is exactly identical. 
Both in the ideas and feelings of the natives, and in their 
customary regulations the “own” brothers or parents occupy 
quite a different position to the cousins or uncles, although the 
former are designed by the same words as the latter. Thus, 
for instance, in the customs referring to mourning the "own” 
brothers would be the more important of the chief mourners, 
and they have also the whole benefit of the native rules of 
inheritance (comp. chap, iv., sec. 6, and chap, v., sec. 4). The 
expression used in Motu to design the actual relationship by 
blood, in opposition to the purely titular terms of address, 
and also to discriminate the “own” brothers and sisters from 
the collateral ones, is \-B6ga (belly) t&inona (one), meaning 
"born of the same woman/’ I was told by my own Mailu 
informants that exactly the same expression is used in Mailu : 
Tsinai (belly) omubva (one). 

The general expression for kindred, corresponding to the 
Matuan word V&ravdra , is in Mailu: Emegi (men), goina 
(great grandfather), which might perhaps be translated: 

* ‘people belonging to the ancestor.” The relatives by marriage 
are called Munimuni (marriage) aunt (side) emegi (men). 

The real, or own, fatheT is designed by the expression 
Abdi (father) gubina (chief or master), which may be trans¬ 
lated “the chief or main father.” This expression would be 
used to answer or put a question: “ Who is this man ? Is he 
your real father?" It would never be used as a term of address. 
The father’s elder brother is spoken of and addressed as 
U\niabd!%; the younger one as Rau'abd '%. Those terms would’ 
be used only when stress is laid on the distinction, both in 
speaking of the father and uncles and in addressing them. If 
the father and one of the uncles were present the father 
would be addressed as Uniabd’i or Rau'abd’i, according to* 
whether he was the elder or younger of the two. 

A concrete example, illustrated by the following gene¬ 
alogy, will make it clearer: — 


Rom dr i Bara! a 


Pudna 
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If Romdri, Pudna’s father, and Bard’a, Romdri’« younger 
brother, were present, and Pudna were to call out " Inabdi, 
my father !” both would answer. If Pudna wanted his father 
he would then specify his call, and say, “ Uiniabd’i /” (and not 
u Abdi gubina!” ) But if he were asked by someone present, 
"Who is that man?" he would say, if Romdri was designed, 
u Abdi gubina” ; if Bard’n was meant, he would say, 
“Rau’abd’i.” 

I asked several of my informants who were a man’s nearest 
kinsmen, and all agreed without hesitation that the man’s 
own brothers (the sisters were not included) were his nearest— 
his real—relatives; speaking in Motu, they used the expres¬ 
sions: “Vdravdra gaubddabdda; Vdravdra kdrikdri ” This 
view, held privately by individuals, is entirely in agreement 
with the "customary or social view," as it might be called, 
embodied in the rules of inheritance and in the mourning cus¬ 
toms (comp, the respective paragraphs :—chap, iv., sec. 6, and 
chap, v., sec. 4). 

Some of my informants, though not all, also said that the 
mother is the nearer relative of the child than the father, 
pointing out that the child is born of the mother. This view 
is also endorsed by some of the customs (comp, c.g. 9 mourning 
♦customs), though it stands in contrast with the fact that the 
man is undoubtedly at the head of the household. 

Certain relatives cannot be addressed by their own names, 
and their names are taboo when they are not present (comp, 
chap, iii., sec. 3). Thus the names of the father and of all 
his brothers are taboo (G6ra). The same is the case with the 
mother and her sisters. In general, the names of all the rela¬ 
tives of all the previous generations (grandfathers, uncles, 
aunts: Ovdi , Aibo, Atie) are Gdra. Nobody would address 
them with their personal names nor pronounce them in 
public. The sam# etiquette is applied also to the other 
members of the community who belong to generations older 
than that of the speaker. It was considered very discourteous 
to address such a person by his, or her, personal name. 
A classificatory term of relationship would be used in such 
cases. Again, if the man was a stranger, some term of 
respect was used. The Motuan, and generally .Melanesian, 
word, Taubdda (great) is now used all along the coast as such 
a term of respect. 

The brothers, sisters, children, and grandchildren were 
called, addressed, and spoken of by their personal names. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TRIBAL LIFE. 

1. Daily Life. 

Division of Daytime .—The natives divide their day into 
several periods, determined, of course, and mostly named, by 
the position of the sun. 

Morning is called Ddba 07 ); the time at, and after, sunset, 
Valavitsa; evening, Vagarutsa; night, Gdrngttbdre . The 
other periods are called after the respective position of the 
sun (Nina, in Mailu). 

Thus, to summarise all the names in their consecutive- 
order : — 

1. Ddba aioietsa or Ddba kivonai — early morning. 

2. Ddba *® morning. 

3. Nina atsanaravaina — time before mid-day. 

4. Nina atsd'i— mid-day and early afternoon—that is,, 
whilst the sun is high. 

5. Valavitsa =late afternoon, about sundown. 

6. F(^anH*a==evening, early part of the night. 

7. Gdrugvbdre = deep night. 

The Ddba and Valavitsa times are the busy ones. The 
natives do not like to do any work during the hot hours of the 
day, and even during the feasts the mid-day hours are devoted 
to siesta. This is, of course, not a hard and fast rule. 

Sleeping .—There are no fixed times for going to sleep 
or for rising. Ab a rule, the natives go early to bed and are 
early risers. But when there is dancing or night fishing, or 
any other nocturnal occupation, they remain up till late into 
night. 

They sleep, during the cooler season, in the upper part 
of their house, under the sago palm thatch. During the 
change of the south-east trade wind into the monsoon (October 
to December) they spend the hot nights on the lower open 
platforms, and very often they sleep under small shelters 
erected near the houses. There are no bedsteads in their 
houses, only mats spread upon the floor. For pillows they 
use short, and rather thin, logs. I never saw any of the carved 
wooden pillows, as used on the north-eastern coast. 

Toilet , Dress , and Cleanliness .—They have, in general, no 
regular times for washing or making their “toilet,” but they 
bathe fairly often in the sea (coastal natives) or in creeks (in¬ 
land Mdgi) They also wash with Dehoro } the fluid prepared* 
by moistening scraped coconut and squeezing out the mess,. 


(17) The same term as in Motu. 
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which also plays a very important r&le in native cookery. The 
bathing in the sea or creeks seems to be generally duo to the 
desire to get cool rather than to a craving for cleanliness. But 
undoubtedly they often bathe in order to cleanse themselves, 
as, for instance, when they remove the mourning or ceremonial 
dirt. Besides these occasions there is no ceremonial bathing, 
or no presumption of cleanliness on ceremonial grotinds, but 
the natives generally rinse their hands and mouths with Bweet, 
or salt, water after every meal. As a rule, the natives are 
fairly clean, and they hardly over shock the eye or the olfactory 
sense, except when they are obliged to keep dirty, as in the 
cases just mentioned. 

They have, of course, a characteristic smell, but this is 
'by no means strong or unpleasant. In the way of artificial 
scents they use several kinds of aromatic herbs, which they put 
in their armlets. The most popular of these has, to the 
European nose, a strong and decidedly offensive smell. Some 
of these herbs are cultivated by the natives in their gardens, 
and they are used indiscriminately by both sexes. The testps 
of the cuscus are also used as perfume, and are placed in 
armlets or necklets. 

As mentioned above, they use the coconut to anoint them¬ 
selves, and this gives to the natives one of the predominant, 
but by no means unpleasant, smells. They never use pigs' fat 
for anointing themselves, and indeed they seem to have a 
certain horror of getting greasy with this fat. 

The care of the hair is one of the most important toilet 
activities with the natives, and squeezed coconut, which is 
smeared all over the body, is especially used as a shampoo. 

In mourning the men shave their hair. Otherwise they 
let it grow until it forms the large, mop-like chevelure which 
is so characteristic of the Papuo-Melanesian. This mop is left 
with its natural contour, except when they dress up for 
dancing, on which occasions it is bound and decorated in 
various ways. Individuals with Wavy hair are exceptional, 
And I never saw in the Mailu district any person with the 
woolly, close-cropped hair characteristic of the Papuans. Nor 
is their hair ever plaited with mud or grease, as is done in 
some parts of the Territory. 

To keep the hair in order they employ a comb, which they 
normally carry in their hair (except when in mourning), thus 
wing it as a decoration. The comb (Pi’e) consists of a piece 
of wood (from 15 in. to 30 in. long). It is split at one end 
into several teeth, which are kept apart by a string passed 
between them. Another pieoe of string tied round theiT base 
keeps them together. The other end of the comb serves as a 
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handle, of which the most usual forms are a plain long oner,- 
in which case the comb is called Pi'* g&gi; and a shorter 
carved form called PPe urn. 



Fia. 7. Native Comb with Plain Handle (7VV gayi ). 
This is one of the most common forms. 



Native Comb, 

showing a characteristic motive in tho shaping of the handle. 
(“Bird's head" motive imported from the Southern Massim ["?].) 

There arc other and more ornamental forms of handle 
(coming probably from the eastern culture area), having a 
long elastic handle-end and decorated with banana seeds 08> 
(Giiftu) and pandanus leaf pendants, or with the handle 
covered with string. But these are very seldom seen, and then 
only on festive occasions. The comb is put into the man's 
thick hair close to the temples, in a horizontal plane, the 
handle usually pointing forward or slightly to the side. The 
comb is so solidly fixed in the hair that it sometimes serves 
to support a considerable weight of feather ornaments during 
the violent exercise of native dancing. The feather ornaments 
worn by the men, as shown in pi. xxxi., fig. 1, are attached 
to combs. 

Ordinarily the PPe is used to comb the hair and keep it 
in order, though the men occasionally use it to scratch the 
scalp. 

Depilation is done by pulling out the facial hair and by 
shaving the scalp. The pulling out is done by means of a 
small pumice stone (Imuta; in Motu, Dahitru); the hair, 
being gripped between its rough surface and the thumb, is 
pulled out by a jerk. Another way to perform the operation 
is by means of a fibre (B6ra; in Motu, Rfpo) of a garden 


(18) Wild banana (Mum etisete). 
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plant. < w > A loop of this fibre held close to the hairy surface 
is twirled round so that the hair gets entangled, and can then 
be jerked out. No hair on the body was removed by the 
Mailu.<a» 

The shaving is done with thin, sharp obsidian (Nabtia) 
flakes, obtained in the following way. A piece of obsidian is 
placed* in the hollow of the left hand with an edge pressed 
against the palm, near the commencement of the wrist. This 
edge is struck with another stone in a plane perpendicular to 
it and at a rather sharp angle. 



U. 

Showing Method of making Obsidian Flakss. 

Fig. 9. The lino A B indicates the position of the edge of 
the piece of obsidian, resting against the palm. 

Fig. 10. The line O D shows the direction in which the 
striking-etone moves. 

Fig. 11. Shows the obsidian core in section, with the 
trajectory (C D) of the striking-stone, which moves towards the 
edge D. 

The obsidian splinters and yields, usually, several small, 
sharp, thin flakes. These are used as razors, and with them 

(19) The Motu of Hanuabada bring the B6po from the gulf as 
one of the goods acquired in their annual trading expeditions 
{Kiri) to the west. 

(20) The body hair was not removed by the Motu, but the 
natives of Hula'a, Errepdnu, and Ardma, occupying the coast 
between the Motu and the Mailu, remove their pubic hair by 
means of pumice stone. 
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shaving is performed apparently with ease by the barber, and 
'Comfort to the. person shaven. No equivalent for soap is used. 
Recently the introduction of bottles has greatly reduced the 
demand for obsidian, which has to be traded from the north* 
eastern coast. < 21 ) Conservative experts, however, praise the 
superior sharpness and elasticity of the obsidian razor as com* 
pared with the best flaked bottle glass. 

Women, when in mourning, shave their hair, but not 
-otherwise. In that sex there is a greater variety in the 
methods of arranging the hair; for besides being left to grow 
as it will, in which case it forms the characteristic mop, it is 
plaited with mud and grease. Some women wear it plaited 
all over, when their head presents a kind of caput Medusae— 
a style called Urubatuna . Others leave it alone on the front 
and top, plaiting only the occipital locks into curls, which hang 
down over the neck. This is, however, a fashion introduced 
from the Massim, and is called D6io. The plaiting into locks 
aeems to be the correct way of treating woman's hair when it 
grows long, and it is connected with the fact that the women 
do not wear a comb, nor have I ever seen a woman using one 
to comb her hair or to scratch her scalp. With the locks 
plaited the comb is, of course, unnecessary. 

The natives do not use lime for discolouring their hair, 
nor are there any other methods of imparting to it an artificial 
hue. 

The nails are clipped with a sharpened shell, or else are 
bitten off. 

The piercing of the septum of the nose is done with a 
sharp shell, though they sometimes use a broken ring of 
tortoise-shell, which, when made to grip the septum, acts like 
a spring and works its way through the soft cartilage by force 
of elasticity. This last-mentioned method is used when the 
child is quite young. 

The ear lobes are either perforated with a sharpened shell, 
or by the tortoise-shell ring method. In the latter case one 
ring is first fixed on the lobe, and when this has worked 
through more are added till the opening is fairly large. 
Should the lobe break they pare the two ends and join them. 

The operation of ear-piercing is performed on all indi¬ 
viduals of both sexes without exception; the nose-piercing, 
however, is largely neglected. For neither practice was I able 
to find out any support in the native beliefs. 

The hole in tie nose septum is used for the insertion of 
the none stick (G6vi), made from the shell of the Giant Clam, 
and from other shells, and sometimes of tortoise-shell. This 


(2i) Comp. chap, iv., sec. 4. 
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nose ornament (now nearly in disuse) was apparently worn on 
festive occasions only. 

The perforated lobe of the ear (called Oft) is decorated 
with split tortoise-shell rings, strung into the lobe one after 
.the other, thus collectively forming a cylindrical body hanging 
beneath the ear conch. Sometimes these tortoise-shell rings 
are alternated with perforated discs of the red ground shell, 
well known as “native money of the Pacific/' These are placed 



Eab Lobk Attach munis. 


Fig. 12. Ear lobe, decorated with tortoise-shell rings. 

Fig. 13. “Sdpisdp-L” red shell discs attached to the ear lobo- 
by means of tortoise-shell rings. 

Fig. 14. White, serrated shell disc, used as a decoration of 
the oar lobe. 

with their plane perpendicular to that of the tortoise-shell disc, 
so that they present their broad surfaces to the eye. Rather 
uncommon is a fairly large white shell-disc, with a serrated 
external border placed in the lobe. 

All of these ornaments, the tortoise-shell rings (Gcbdret), 
the shell-discs ( Ageva ) t and the white, serrated disc (Kdrt)' 
are of local manufacture. 

The teeth are sometimes artificially blackened to a jet 
black colour. To effect this they mix the decayed root of the 
Badila tree with the green leaves of some other kind of tree. 
This mixture they apply to the teeth with a piece of bast, 
allowing it to remain over night. The process is repeated from 
time to time. 
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All the women tattoo the face and the body in a pattern 
identical with that of the Massim, and undoubtedly borrowed 
from them. The tattoo is done by pricking the skin with a 
thorn of the sago palm or of the lawyer cane, and introducing 
by this means a substance made of charcoal and some other 
materials. The tattoo marks show deep blue on the brown 
skin. The design is done in a fixed order, as in the Motu 
tribe, though apparently the order is not the same in the 
two tribes. The first tattoo, which takes place at the age of 
four or five, is done in the lower abdominal region and round 
the vulva. Then the left hand and forearm are worked over; 
after that the right hand. Both upper arms follow. Then, 
just before the swelling of the breasts, this part of the body is 
tattooed, and next in order comes the legs. The ornamenting 
of the face is connected with a small feast, in which women 
only participate. Taro is brought into the house and the girl 
sleeps on it. The next day the girl's face is tattooed, and in 
the afternoon the food is eaten. The shoulders of a woman 
are tattooed after marriage, and the faces and bodies of the 
men are never tattooed. 

The dress and ornaments varied with the occasion. 
Broadly, one may distinguish three typical forms-i-the normal 
form of dressing, the mourning, and the festive, attire. In 
the case of a man the essential article of clothing, the perineal 
string or cloth, remains unaltered, the ornaments only being 
changed ; these are removed during mourning and increased on 
festive occasions. The women have different kinds of grass 
petticoats for each of these occasions. 

The man's perineal band consists either of a piece of native 
rope (called in this case Ivdri), or a piece of cloth (Ldmoa) t 
beaten out of the inner bark of the paper mulberry tree. Both 
are worn in the same way, the cloth automatically rolling up 
into a rope-like shape. The string is passed round the body 
and between the legs, lying over and between the testicles 
and displacing the penis to the left. The prepuce is extended 
and passed under the rope, the penis being th^s kept in posi¬ 
tion. This arrangement of the genitals is called Bu’i. 

Nowadays the natives have practically abandoned their 
old form of dressing under the stress of missionary influence, 
and are clothed in European rags of often indescribable 
filthiness, so that one only sees the Bu’i arrangement on old 
people or at feaste, when the natives revert to their ancient 
fashions. The man's dress is completed by a pair of 
anhlets and the comb as described above. The armlets 
(Tsdriba; in Motu, Gdna) were plaited with a kind of 

(22) Of. O. O. Seligman, op. cit., p. 74. 



Fig. 16. 


Fig. 15. 

Native Abmlets. 

Fig. 15. Plaited and ornamented with yellow orchid straw 
in a zigzag line. 

Fig. 16. Decorated with yellow orchid straw. 

the two most usual designs being in the one case a zigzag line 
(called GaUe tvri l6bo l6bo Jcdo), and in the other consisting 
of three or four lines parallel to the edge of the armlet (this 
is called Gailc turi laurdro). The armlets, the belt, and 
sometimes the perforated lobes of the ears are habitually used 
as receptacles for trade tobacco, plants, sticks, string, 
and other small articles. Whenever bulkier things have 
to be carried for a long distance both men and women use 
baskets (comp. chap, iv., sec. 7). The women wear “grass” 
petticoats, and this dress is still universally in use, though it 
is sometimes supplemented by a singlet worn on the upper 
part of the body, or, exceptionally, by a ragged, shapeless 
cloak put over everything. 

The so-called “grass” petticoats are made of coconut palm 
leaves, which are cut into narrow strips with a small sharp 
shell. The narrower and finer the strips the better the quality 
and the more festive the garb. The very best examples are 
very supple, and have the flexibility of a fine fabric. After 
the leaf has been split into a number of strips it is inserted 
between two bands of the same kind of native bark (Varu) 
as is used for making native rope. These form the top of the 
skirt. The bottom is cut into a straight line. Several of such 
pettiooata are worn one over the other, and the greater the gala 
the more petticoats are used, so that a fully-dressed native girl 
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invariably suggests the effect and associations of the crinoline. 
The women wear the same kind of armlets as the men. 

Meal s.—There is only one substantial meal in the twenty* 
four hours. It is eaten in the afternoon, at sunset, in the 
VcdavlUa hours. What remains over is eaten next morn¬ 
ing, but this does not constitute a substantial meal and 
is eaten cold. There is no meal at mid-day, except during 
the period of the change of the south-east trade wind into 
the north-west monsoon, when this is eaten. I was not 
able to find out the reason for this change of mealtime, but 
it was stated as a fact, and I was able to verify it by observa¬ 
tion in December and January. 

Nowadays a number of natives have served their terms aa 
plantation boys, or have been in contact with the Mission, or 
served the white man in some other capacity, and the custom 
of eating substantially two or three times a day largely pre¬ 
vails over the old arrangement. I was, however, assured by 
all my informants that m the olden days a man would never 
eat much in the morning or think of eating before sunset. < 23 > 

The inmates of each house eat their meal in common * 
sitting on the verandah. Relatives and friends from other 
houses are often present, and are invariably invited to partake 
of the meal. The men and women eat at the same time, sitting 
in one circle—the men in a group near the front of the house, 
the women on the women's side. The food is portioned out 
for everybody in a separate dish or basket (see below). 

Although friends from the same village are not ashamed, 
or afraid, to eat with their hosts, strangers from another tribe 
would not partake of the food in the presence of others, lyvu, 
a Motu of Elevdla , who came as my “boy" to Mailu, could 
never be induced to eat food given him by any of his numerous 
friends in the village. Whenever he happened to assist me 
at a native repast he took his share away to eat it in solitude 
at his own encampment. I was assured that this was the 
right thing to do, and that no native would ever eat publicly 
in a strange village; if, however, there were several natives of 
one tribe in a strange place they would not be ashamed to eat 
in public. 

In the olden days, when Diibu houses existed, strangers 
were entertained there, and there they got their food. The 
Dabu was also the eating-place of the bachelors and of such 
married and old men who chose to ta&e their meals there. 
Their food was sent by their respective mothers or wives. 

Vevini CuBtom, —Besides supplying food for its inmates, 
every household is obliged to distribute a certain amount of 
food to other related families. The amount of food given 

(ft) This applies also to the Motu. 

0 
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away, and the number of households to whom it was presented, 
varies with the abundance of food cooked that day, but there 
is a certain minimum of people who must be thus treated 
every day. This custom is called Vevent (in Motu, Hierahia), 
and as far as I have been able to ascertain it prevails among 
all the Papuo-Melanesians. 

This Vevini food must, in the first place, be sent to the 
father's house, in the case in which the father and son do not 
live under one roof. Then come the “own" (blood) brothers, 
and afterwards, when food is plentiful, the first paternal and 
maternal cousins and the uncle are presented with food. Of 
course, the same people return the presents to the donor in 
a corresponding degree of frequency and abundance. As a 
tule the natives, when asked to which houses they send the 
V ev ini , give a definite number, which is usually some three to 
five, a fact which shows that normally there is a fixed number 
of people with whom the interchange of food takes place. If 
food is scarce, and both his parents dead, he gives the 
Vevini to his elder and younger own brothers, and to his lister. 
If he has sufficient food he shares it with his half-brother and 
half-sister, of the same father but of different mothers. In 
cases of exceptional abundance he sends food to his paternal 
and maternal cousins (tribal brothers) in equal shares. 

Food: Raw Materials and Preparation of Food. —The 
animal food of the natives consists of game, such as pigs, 
wallabies, kangaroos, rats, bandicoots, cuscus, and various 
birds, and of fishes and shellfish. The inland Mdyi had a 
better supply of land game and the Toulon islanders had a 
greater abundance of fish, but all the villagers are both 
hunters and fishermen (see chap. iv.). Moreover, fish 
seems to be a much more easily and regularly accessible form 
of food for those natives who live near the sea than game is 
for the inland natives. Pork is derived from two sources— 
the wild boar, which is hunted, and the pigs that are bred in 
the village. The village pigs, which are the more valued, 
are killed only on the occasions of important feasts (cf . chap, 
v., sec. 3). 

Vegetable food is undoubtedly far more important in native 
households than animal food. In the Mailu district, as in all 
wet regions of Papua, the predominant vegetable food consists 
of bananas and taro, bananas occupying the first place. Of 
these there are very many kinds indigenous to the country, and 
now there are, besides, several introduced sorts. There are four 
kinds of indigenous taro and four kinds of ^yaijas. There is 
another tuber, called in Motu Taitu , of which there are several 
varieties. Sago grows in many places, and every village pos¬ 
sesses its sago swamp and coconut plantation. Nowadays the 
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introduced sweet potatoes and pawpaw constitute an extremely 
important item in native housekeeping. 

The bananas are eaten ripe as a fruit, but their chief 
culinary use is to be eaten as vegetables, for which purpose 
they are used in the green, Unripe state. They are not peeled, 
but only cleaned and their ends cut off. The taro is cleaned, 
scraped, and, when it is very bulky, chopped into large chunks. 
The same applies to the yam and Taitu roots, and to the sweet 
potato—a recent introduction to Papuan soil. The pawpaw 
is also used green, as a vegetable. The scraping of the taro, 
yam, and Taitu is done with a Cypraea tigris shell (Guna) 
cut in half and sharpened. Taro and yams are chopped into 
pieces with a pearl shell (MeUayrinu sp.; in Mailu, OrdvaJ 
sharpened into a fine blade. The scraping of bananas is also 
performed with a shell, of which two kinds are need, one very 
small and called Kn’i'i, and the other slightly larger and 
called yika'Vi; both are of the same shape. 


Fig. 18. 

Fig. 17. 

Vegetable and Fecit Scrapers. 

Fig. 17. GAnu f a vegetable scraper, made of the top half 
of a Cypraea shell, sharpened into a blade at the ond A. 

Fig. 18. A small, naturally sharp-edged, bivalve shell, used 
ns scraper; called Ku’Vi (smaller species) and Ntka'i'i (larger 
species). 

Cooking and Dishing-up. —If the food is boiled, both 
vegetable and animal foods are cooked in the same pot. There 
are three methods of cooking used by the Mailu natives: 
boiling, roasting, and baking with hot stones. 

Boiling (Ddriddri; in Motu, Naduu) is done in one of the 
large earthenware pots, which are manufactured on Toulon 
Island and in its direct colonies (Domdra , Oraido , and 
82 
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Kurere). Leaves, usually those of the banana, are put at the 
bottom of the pot, the , food is placed on top of them, and 
is again covered with leaves. Some water is poured in, but 
not in sufficient quantity to swamp the whole contents of the 
pot, so that the process is rather one of steaming than of 
boiling. The result is generally very palatable, though not 
equally appetising at all times. 

The process of boiling does not require more than about 
one hour at the outside. It is done on the verandah if there 
is no wind, or in the room, when there is too much breeze. 
The pot is supported by three stones of regular shape and equal 
size, the sticks of firewood being inserted radially into the 
spaces between the stones. Sometimes old damaged pots are 
used as supports instead of the stones. 

After the food has been boiled the solid substance is 
distributed into wooden platters or baskets. There are two 
kinds of the former, one circular and flat, with a scroll orna¬ 
ment on the upper border; this is called Gotha, and is manu¬ 
factured in the Massim area. The best specimens, however, 



Fio. 19. Wooden Dish (Gaiha) t 

used in Mailu but manufactured in the Massim area, especially in 
the Trobriand Islands. 
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come from the Trobriands and Woodlark Island, and they are 
also manufactured by the Southern Massim. The other form of 
wooden platter, called in Mailu Aboma , is oblong, and may be 
described as boat-shaped. They are sometimes manufactured 
locally, but their real home seems to be Hood Bay, where they 
are made by the Kcrrpihut They are also used by the Motu 
of Jlannabndn , who, however, do not themselves make them, 
hut trade them from the Hood Bay natives. Their Motu name 



Fig. 20. Oblong Woodkn Dish (Aboma). 


is Dihn.'W (See pi. xxxii., figs. 1 and 2, where Ahdma* of an 
exceptionally large size are shown). 

The baskets, called No*ob6ea> used at times for dishing-up 
solid food, are rather roughly made of plaited coconut palm 
leaf (comp. chap, iv., sec. 7). 


The solid food is eaten with the fingers, or, if it is hot 
or bulky, with one-pronged forks, made either of wood or of 
•a pointed wallaby bone. ^ 



Fig. 21. 

Halved Coconut Shell, Jiw y 
used as a spoon. 


The liquid obtained by boil¬ 
ing, called Mu (in Motu, 
Va&ifihti), is ladled out of the 
pot by means of the Bio. This is 
the half of a coconut shell, with 
all the soft material removed from 
both the outside and inside, and 
sometimes with the brim serrated 
by way of ornamentation. There 
is also a slight prominence on one 
part of the rim, which serves as 
a rudimentary handle. 


In the second form of cooking (called Gabu-gtibn; in 
Motu, Gdbua) the food is roasted over the fire or placed in 
hot ashes. 


(24) The circular wooden dishes do not reach as far as Banuabadn^ 
where their place is taken by the round earthenware plates called 
Kibo, or, if larger, Nd s u , which are manufactured locally. 

<26)1 did not make a note of the Mailu names for forks. In 
Motu the bone fork is called Diniga and the wooden one Ntbo. 
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The third method in use among the Mailu is baking by 
means of heated stones (called Ponua; in Motu, Amitdo). In 
this a layer of stones (not heated) is first put on the bottom 
of a hole dug in the ground, and on these some heated stones, 
on which the food to be baked is placed; then on the top of 
the food more hot stones, and finally a layer of banana leaves. 

It is to be noted that the three processes are by no means 
used indiscriminately, or side by side. Wherever and whenever 
the pot and other requisites are available boiling is much 
preferred by the natives. Soup (Bin) is very highly appre¬ 
ciated, and boiled food is considered altogether superior. The 
method of baking between stones is said to have been practised 
formerly (before the white man’s influence) by all, or nearly 
all, the inland Magi, especially by those on hostile terms with 
the Mailu islanders, who had the monopoly in pot-making. 
Nowadays, friendly relations and trading having been estab¬ 
lished between all the Mdgt -speaking people, boiling is the 
only method of cooking in use, except under special circum¬ 
stances. Baking or roasting is resorted to in cases of 
emergency on hunting expeditions, nr when on marches, etc., 
water is not available. There is also a series of taboos which, 
in certain cases, forbid the use of boiled food and only permit 
of roasted or baked nourishment (comp. chap, iii., vsec. 5, 
and chap. v.). 

Sago Dishes and Coconut Cream .—Although the native 
food presents a considerable variety, owing to the number of 
available plants, they have no different dishes, in our culinary 
sense of the word, and the food stuff retains its name after it 
lias been cooked. The only exception to this culinary sameness 
is the sago, which can be prepared in several ways, thus yield¬ 
ing different dishes called by different names. The sago (Odei; 
in Motu, Bahia) emerges from the manufacturing process as a 
dirty white mass of farinaceous nature, wrapped in leaves and 
tied up into long, sausage-like parcels about sixty inches in 
length and ten inches in diameter (comp. chap, iv., sec. 1). 
This mass is sometimes eaten raw, but more usually it is 
prepared and cooked. Tf the finely crumbled material is 
boiled into a porridge with green coconut milk and brine 
it is called Pafstra. Tn Motu, sago porridge is called Tara, 
and is usually boiled in wallaby or fish broth. Slightly larger 
pieces of sago, similarly boiled in coconut milk and brine, are 
called Gdda (in Motu, Bdkihdki). Still larger sago dumplings 
are called Bhia veldrv (in Motu, Mdnemdne , but the Motu do 
not use salt water in boiling sago); and meat patties made of 
sago are called Uhubu. To make these a taro or banana leaf is 
taken, some sago is put upon it, then a piece of fish or meat, 
this being again covered with sago, and the whole, wrapped 
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in the leaf, is boiled. tJumi is a dish prepared of scraped 
^coconut and pounded sago, mixed together and kneaded into 
bails or sausages, which are boiled. Sometimes sago, wrapped 
in a taro or banana leaf, is simply baked in the open fire, in 
which case it is called Bunin. Another kind of sago dish is 
•called Neva; two small parcels of sago, wrapped in banana 
leaf are made, and a large fiat stone is heated in the fire. 
Then the sago parcels are put on either side of the stone, and 



:li Fig. 22. <Jdda kdtsi. Wooden spatula, with a 

short handle, used for stirring the sago (G6da dish). 


Fig. 23. Patsii'i kdtsi, wooden spatula, with long 
* handle, used to gtir the sugo porridge (Patsiri). 
I Blade length, 25 cm. Total length, 120 cm. There 

l ■ N j are longer specimens in (comp, pi. xxxii., fi*. 2) 

.isaa 


Fig. S3. 
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the whole is wrapped up in a big banana leaf and left until 
the sago is cooked. < 26 > The cooking of sago in the methods 
first-mentioned is done in the ordinary clay pots, and in 
contrast with the boiling or steaming of the vegetables, which 
needs no stirring, the sago boiling requires the constant use 
of a spoon. For this purpose large wooden spoons, or, rather, 
flat spatulas, are used. Some of these are provided with very 
long handles, thus permitting the stirring well away from 
the fire (see figs. 22 and 23, and pi. xxxii., fig. 2). 


Perhaps the most important seasoning and culinary 
ingredient in Mailu cooking, as well as in that of all the 
other coastal natives, is the coconut cream, Odro gdro (in 



Fio. 24. Coconut Sckaier. 


Motu, Dehdro). It is the only 
regular source of fat in the 
natives’ diet, and it renders his 
food both nourishing and palat¬ 
able. To obtain it a ripe coconut 
is broken and the interior scraped 
with a piece of shell, which 
is usually cut into an oval shape 
and serrated on one side (see 
fig. 24). This instrument is 
named Kaikda.W) The scrapings 
are soaked with water and 
squeezed, or they are sometimes 
strained through a basket, especi¬ 
ally when the coconut cream 
(Dehdro) is manufactured on a 
large scale on festive occasions 
(see pi. xxxii., fig. 1), and is eaten 
as a sauce practically with all the 
solid food, ercept when the coco¬ 
nut taboo has to be observed 


' Kftikda , a ah(11, 

serrated at the end. It is used 
as a coconut scraper. 


(comp. sec. 5 of this chapter). 
Sometimes, as mentioned above, 
the food is boiled with Dehdro . 


The jungle supplies the natives with a certain amount of 
fruitj such as native mangos, mangosteens, a fruit called 


(26) The Motu prepare sago by boiling it with ripe bananas 
and call it Pvrirdri. Small dumplings of ripe banana and sago 
(Dia), wrapped in banana leaves, are boiled in water and eaten 
with Ketara , which is boiled coconut cream (Dehdro). Sago 
porridge boiled in Dehdro is named Idra , as just mentioned. 

(27) Besides the serrated pearl shell, other shells are used as. 
inferior implements, notably a large Venus, called Eira . Nowa¬ 
days natives Often use large and complicated scrapers supplied by 
the white man’s trade. 
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KJamtla, and several others, the names of which I did not 
record, that are eaten raw. 

Narcotics, —As narcotics the natives use tobacco and areca 
nut. A native tobacco was used before the advent of the 
white man, but nowadays twisted trade tobacco—called uni¬ 
versally in Papua Kuhn —is exclusively smoked, at any rate 
by the coastal natives. They use the often-described method 
of smoking through a bamboo pipe (Bdubdu), which is pro¬ 
vided with a small hole to hold a cigarette. The tobacco, 
which is cut and kneaded, is rolled into cigarette form in a leaf, 
of which there are several kinds, called ftd’pera. The cigarette 
is inserted in the hole, and by inhaling at the mouth end the 
Bdubdu is filled with smoke. The smoker then removes the 
cigarette and draws in the smoke through the hole in which 
this has been inserted. 

As a rule one person—usually a young boy, and in any 
case the youngest member of the gathering—performs the 
function of filling the tube with smoke and of handing it 
round. Smoking is a social business, and whenever there is a 
gathering of any kind a Bdubdu is essential. There are at 
present scarcely any of the richly ornamented bamboo pipes in 
Mailu, as they belong to other parts of the territory. I was 
informed that the Mailu know how to ornament the Bdubdu , 
but evidently they are either only poor experts in the art or 
else they do not care very much for it, as I do not remember 
seeing a single carved or burned Bdubdu in Mailu, though 
they are plentiful in some other villages. 

A social function analogous to that played by tobacco 
smoking is that of betel chewing. The ingredients here are: The 
areca nut (Went; in Motu, Bdatnu )> the wood and bark of 
betel pepper (in Motu, Pdpo), some leaves (betel leaves ?), 
and lime. The latter is carried about in the lime gourds which 
form one of the most characteristic accessories of a New 
‘Guinea native. The lime is used by stirring it up with, usually, 
a spatula—a kind of wooden knife—or sometimes with a 
pointed bone, from which the lime is licked off. Mailu 
natives, however, do not manufacture either the gourds 
or spatulas with any really artistic execution, though they 
possess some of the well-known ebony carvings of the Northern 
Massim which are used as spatulas. Not only are the spatulas 
manufactured in the locality poor and without characteristic 
features, but the Mailu, in contrast to their neighbours, the 
Massim of Bfouthdna and Sud’u, do not really care for the 
finer specimens. Theee two groups, though as a rule unable 
to produce the fine carvings of the Trobriand islanders, import 
and value them, and are very loath to part with them. 
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2. Village Life. 

The Seasons and their Influence upon the Social Life 
of the Natives .—The village life varies with the seasons. 
There is a season for dancing and feasting; much thought is 
then given to these activities, and on their advent the whole 
character of the village changes. There are times when there 
is much fishing and times when hardly a native takes out a 
net, though women go out by night and search the reef with 
torches for frutti <h mare. The trading expeditions are^ 
carried out at fixed times in the year, and the gardening 
activities are, of course, periodical, and regulated by the 
seasons. Thus it is necessary to give an outline of a native'a 
year and the way in which it is divided. The special activi¬ 
ties (feasts, economic activities, dancing) will be treated in 
subsequent chapters; in this paragraph I shall speak of what 
may be called the normal village life, that is of the aspect of 
the village, as it is when there is nothing special going on. 

Seasons; Native Division of the Year .— The Papuan year 
is naturally divided into two halves; the time when the south¬ 
east trade wind is blowing (May till November), and the- 
summer, during which the north-west monsoon is pre¬ 
valent (January till March), there being about a month's 
interval, during which the wind changes and there is very 
little breeze. The trade wind blows steadily, commencing 
every day before noon, reaching its climax at about four in 
the afternoon, and dying away at night. Any other wind 
at that season is exceptional, there being even very little land 
breeze at night. The monsoon does not blow steadily, but 
it occasionally comes down in violent gusts (called Guba in 
Motu). There blows sometimes the southerly wind during 
the north-western season, and, as a rule, the land breeze is 
fairly strong at night. 

All the coastal natives naturally regulate their social life 
with reference to this seasonal bipartition and divide the year 
into two halves, viz., in Mailu, /India; in Motu, Lauraodda 
(the south-east trade season); and, correspondingly, A vara 
and Lahdm (north-west monsoon time, or summer). 
Besides these main divisions the Mailu natives have further 
subdivisions, distinguishing several seasons or times (]Vd?ia) 
in the year. These are named after natural phenomena. The 
names of the two main divisions are also derived from the 
same source: Bodea meaning, in the first place, the south¬ 
east trade wind, from which both the south-eastern direc¬ 
tion and the winter season have been named. Avdra was 
originally the name of the north-west monsoon, and also* 
means the north-western direction and north-western season. 
As wind names the two words are substantives; in direction 
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and season naming they are used in an adjectival form: 
Bodta aura meaning the south-eastern side or direction, 
Jiodia wdna the south-eastern season, A vdra aura the north¬ 
western side or direction, and A vara wdna the north-west 
monsoon season.* 28 ) 

The Mailu seasons are not related to the changes of 
the moons, though some of my informants designated them as 
moons ( Dovere). This seems, however, to be due to the 
influence of the Motu language, which 1 used in talking with 
the Mailu natives, the Motuans having names for the thirteen 
moons (lunar months).< 29) 

The proper word to designate the Mailu year divisions is 
Wdna (time, season), and not J)overe (moon). These divi¬ 
sions are only loosely defined, being determined by winds, 
flowering of certain plants, and by other phenomena which, 
though regularly occurring, lack the precision of astronomical 
phenomena. 

The Mailu natives seem to place the beginning of the 
year somewhere about the end of December and the beginning 
of January, at least they usually start the enumeration of 
their seasons with that time, which is the period when the 
first gusts of the monsoon set in. ,30) The season is named 

(28) It is the same in the Motuan language. The substantives 
Lavmbddti and Lahdra mean the south-east trades and the 
north-west monsoon respectively; udjectively, the words are 
used in Laurnbdda kaba, the south-eastern side or direction, and 
Lahdra kdha % the noith-western direction. Also Laurabdaa or 
Lahdra neganai , the south-eastern or north-western season; 
literally, in the time of the Laurabdda or Lahdra. 

(29; The Motu divide their year into 13 moons, the beginning 
of the year being somewhere in January. It is determined by 
the position of Pleiades, so that the first moon usually falls into 
its right place in the astral year. 

(30) This coincidence betwoon our, European, beginning of the 
year and what I am calling here “the native beginning ** 
is hardly due to the influence of missionaries or of other white 
men. In the mind of the native there is good reason tor calling 
this time the beginning of the year, for this is the time when they 
commence making new gardens—the most important activity among 
the majority of the inland tribes, who are agriculturists. Again, 
on the sea, this time marks the beginning of the monsoon; the 
shorter, but more interesting period. All along the coast this is 
also the period when important sailings take place Thus among 
the Motu the J/iri, or great expedition to the gulf, returns with 
sago; the Huld'a make their lliri to Hanuabaaa and the Mailu 
make their departure for Ardma. Again, at that time the big 
feast is either over (Southern Massing Mailu mainland) or 
{exceptionally, as in Mailu village) it is m immediate approach. 
This change of seasons (December-Januaiy) is decidedly much 
more likelv to appeal to the natives’ imagination than the other 
one (Aprif-May). 
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after the wind Avdra hiwanai , which means “small Avdra % >p 
At that period there is little or no day fishing, but at night 
the reef is searched with torches. Some sailing and trading* 
is done, the land breeze at night being favourable to voyagea 
in any direction along the coast. If the big annual feast ia 
belated it may fall within this period, in which case there 
is much trading and sailing done during the small Avdra. 
In any case, the natives sail at this season westwards to Lia 
to get sago and to Mayaubo (Table Point), where they get 
the Akat, a small kind of areca nut. They come back home 
easily with the strong monsoon.This season correspond* 
to our months of January and February. 

After A vdra ki wort at comes the Avdra oydda , or big- 
Avdra , so named after the force of the monsoon. This is also 
the real wet season, during which there is not much sailing or 
fishing, and the festivities as a rule are over. It comprises, 
roughly, the second half of March and April, and towards the 
end of it the gardens are being planted. 

The next season is called TstUUro. It is subdivided into: 
T. yogdtm, which means the point, the front, or the begin¬ 
ning of Tsilthro ; T. oydda, the big, or full, Taildwo; and 
T. lobo , or the breaking up of the Tsil6wo season. This period 
is named after the high, rank Lalany grass which covers the 
slopes of the hill on Toulon Island and many patches in the 
jungle of the district. The grass flowers at about this time 
(May and later). The beginning of the T*i16wo season is 
marked by the appearance of the flowers; then these ripen 
into fruit and disperse their fluffy seeds, which marks the 
end of the season. On the mainland the natives are engaged 
with their gardens, and the Mailu islanders begin their fish¬ 
ing. They go to Mayaubo (Table Point) to catch the Ume 
fish, which they smoke. During this season the monsoon 
subsides, there is a time of calm, and the south-east trade 
wind begins. The same season is also called after the pheno¬ 
menon of the drying of the reef (Layaru wura **dry reef). 
Another characteristic name for this season is Bordwo bduai , 
which means blowing the petticoats awry, in reference to the 
effect of the first strong gales of the south-eastern breeze. 
The Bordwo bduai overlaps the Ttildivo l6bo —the breaking- 
up of the Trilowo season, which occurs about the middle of 
July. After this comes the Viniu season, named after a 
tree which sheds its leaves in the middle of winter (July, 
August). The next season (September) is called Bdtu . This 
is the name of the characteristic buds of the Viniu leaves 
which begin to appear about a month after the tree has shed 

(31) Comp, chaps, iv. and v., where native trading and ita 
connection with native festivals are described. 
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its leaves. The whole of this season is also called sometimes 
by the name of Aurdri. This would cover our months of July 
(second half), August, and September. 

The spring is named after the Lidro tree, which is flower¬ 
ing and fruiting at this time (October till December). This 
season is divided into L. gogotm , the beginning of the Lidro r 
and L. ogdfla, the full, or big Lidro. This is perhaps the most 
pleasant season, there being no rain or squalls, while the 
weather is cool, owing to the continuance of the south-east 
wind. It is the best time for sailing, as the prevail¬ 
ing wind will easily carry westward, and the return 
journey may be made with the land breeze, or with one of 
the first blows of the monsoon. It is the time for dancing 
and preparing for the big annual feast, and consequently it is 
also the time for love-making. Very often the big feast is 
held during the Lidro , as well as all the preparatory sailing 
and trading. The natives consider the Lidro as the pleasantest 
and most important time of the year, and the word for year 
is Lidro. The last part of the Lidro is named Obn , after 
the fruit of the Lidro tree, and it is just at the time when this 
fruit begins to turn brown and ripe that the Avdra (north¬ 
west monsoon) begins to blow. 

Normal Life in the Village .—As mentioned above, the 
villagers are busiest in the morning and late afternoon. The 
,mid-day hours are spent in a siesta, unless work is pressing; 
then, as a rule, the village looks dead and deserted. Some 
exceptionally industrious women—and usually you see the 
same over and over again—will sit the whole day lon^ on the 
sand under the house making pots. Or some men will finish 
making arm-shells, so as to have something to trade with. 
Again during the Lidro and Avdra seasons, when there is 
much sailing done, the whole male population, at times, leaves 
Mailu village, and such villages as KurSre and Loupdm , 
wherq there are many canoes. The women and children follow 
the men in great numbers, so that the village is practically 
deserted. This is undoubtedly an innovation since, before 
the white man's influence, it would not have been safe to 
leave the village defenceless but for the presence of a few 
weak people. Sut even in olden days the intensity of village 
life must have varied greatly with the season. 

Early in the morning the village is very busy. People eat 
their frugal morning meals and prepare for their day’s work. 
The time at which fcney start for their gardens or other work 
varies with the distance. On Mailu Island the gardens are 
close at hand; in the mainland villages thy are often faftty 
remote. The day is usually spent out of the village in ojie 
or other of the economic occupations (gardening, fishing. 
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hunting, sailing), those remaining behind devoting 
themselves to siesta. In the afternoon the women return 
from the gradens, carrying vegetables and firewood, and water 
in water-bottles. An hour or two before sunset the meal is 
prepared and put on the fire. In the evening, if it be the 
proper season, there is some dancing in the village; otherwise 
the people sit in groups and talk. At such times the fronts 
of the verandahs are crowded, the men in some houses sitting 
on the verandah, in others the women gathering together on 
the front. 

There is a marked separation of the sexes in the village life. 
At daytime, when at work, there is the man’s end of the 
verandah—the front; and the women’s—the rear end. Not 
.that there would be any taboo or even customary restriction 
in this respect, but, normally, one sees the fnen in the front 
part and the women busy round the fireplace behind. If 
there is anything going on in the street there will be in some 
houses women in the front of the verandah; but usually they 
keep to themselves. The groups in the street, on the beach, 
behind the houses, and on the bush side of the village are 
formed by members of one sex only. Men and women con¬ 
verse freely in public and approach each other, but it is 
not the right thing for a boy and girl to talk together in 
public for any length of time, and husband and wife do not 
associate in the 3treet. When I approached a group of women 
my native interpreters and informants usually drifted away, 
or sat discreetly at a distance, never freely joining the circle 
of women. There is, in fact, a great deal of decorum in the 
relation of the sexes in public, a man never paying too much 
attention to a woman in public. There is also what might 
be called a distinct feeling of decency, without giving this 
term ite strict, moral European meaning. My informants 
would not talk loudly of certain subjects on the verandah, 
for fear that women might hear from the adjoining houses, 
although hardly any woman was able to understand Mo£u, in 
which the conversation was carried on/ 32 ) And once, in the 
course of inquiring about man’s dress in olden days, I was 
warned not to talk loudly in public about the Bui, or 
arrangement of the perineal band; in fact, I was asked not 
to say this word loudly, as everybody would be ashamed, and, 

( 32 ) Men learn Motu when working in plantations, or when in 
jail, or when in contact with the native constabulary. The mem¬ 
bers of the latter all speak Motu, as they are recruited from all 
tribes, and had to adopt some common language. Women have 
none of those opportunities. Thus Motu has become distinctly 
a man’s language. In Mailu few men, especially those under 
forty, do not speak it, but there is not a single woman who can 
speak this language. 
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indeed, I saw that my informants would feel seriously uneasy 
at such a breach of etiquette. I was told at one time that 
men would never mention before women any words or topics 
that would be considered indecent in our sense of the term. 

The division into clans is quite marked in village life f 
members of the same dan associating much more 
closely than those of different dans. The people naturally 
keep to the neighbourhood of their houses when they go out 
into the street or on the beach, and squat down to work or 
gossip, or, as is most usual, to do both at the same time. 
Unless on business, it is not usual for people to intrude 
upon the grounds of another clan. The groups of women 
engaged in pottery-making, or the men in making arm-shells, 
etc., sit in the portion of street or beach adjoining the hpuses 
of their clan, and the dancers, who for months rehearse the 
dance before the feast, do so in front of the houses of the 
clan that is giving the feast. 

3. Sexual Life and Marriage. 

Sexual Life before Marriage .—The love affairs of the 
Mailu youths and maidens are settled in tho manner typical 
to the Papuo-Melanesians, which has been described by Prof. 
Soligman in the case of the Koita .( 33 ) As there are, how¬ 
ever, notable differences in details, the general tone of the 
whole proceedings being perhaps slightly stricter and more 
decorous in Mailu than amongst the Pori Moresby tribes, it 
will be necessary to give a full account of the erotic life of 
the Mailu. 

The boys and girls have perfect freedom to please them¬ 
selves in choosing their lovers and in managing their intrigues. 
This does not mean, of course, that there is anything like a 
promiscuous intercourse or even anything approaching 
licentiousness in sex matters. The stern correctness observed 
in public life penetrates into the privacy of love-making. A 
girl who changes her lover often is considered decidedly open 
to blame; a girl once betrothed is bound to keep chaste, the 
same rule of conduct applying to a boy. And far from being 
polite and easy-going towards strangers in these matters, as 
is the case with the Massim/ 34 ) the Mailu would never allow 
a stranger to approach their women. This puritan feature 
is shown nowadays in the fact that it is more difficult for a 
white man to obtain favours from Mailu women than it is in 
any other coastal districts; this was the verdict of all the 
competent white Papuans I consulted on the matter. And 
when, a few years ago, a beachcomber persuaded a ,marrie4 

( 33 ) Cf* Seligman, “Melanesians,” chap, iv,, p. 76. 

( 34 ) C. G. Seligman, “Melanesians/’ p. 581. 
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M&ilu woman to ©lope with him, public opinion was so strong 
that the Mailu village constables handcuffed the man, and 
had to suffer afterwards for thus exceeding their powers. 

The prenuptial sexual relations are subject to the rules 
of exogamy, and clan exogamy regulates both marriage and 
extraconnubial intercourse, thougn not with strict rigidity; 
in fact, there are to my knowledge two cases, one in Mailu 
and one in Kurtrr, of endogamous marriage—endogamous 
not only with reference to the clan, but even to the subclan. 
These two cases refer to rather old men, who, so far as I could 
ascertain, had married before the white man's influence had 
made itself felt. They are stamped by the natives as in* 
stancee of wrong marriage, and it is said that such provoke 
both indignation and derision. But apparently there has 
been no attempt at interference or punishment in these in¬ 
stances, and when things had settled down the men concerned 
seemed to enjoy their due share of public respect. 

To return to prenuptial relations, the custom of having 
a sweetheart is called TJi’ui, The young man calls his mis¬ 
tress Ui'vi avttm (AvHsa — woman). From the confidences of 
several young sparks of the village of Mailu, I have been 
able to construct the course of native flirtation. It seems that 
the initiative comes from the young girl. A girl who fancies 
a boy might ask him for a piece of betelnut or a bit of 
tobacco, when they meet casually on the way to the gardens, 
or during the dances, or on any other occasion when men 
and women come momentarily into contact without 
attracting attention, and the boy would naturally grant her 
request. After several such hints, the boy would seize the 
first opportunity of approaching the girl again on an occa¬ 
sion when he could do so without drawing the eye of public 
opinion upon them, and he would then spontaneously offer 
her a small gift of Kuku (tobacco) or betel. At this the gjirl 
with “natural astonishment" would ask, “Why do you give 
me this?" to which would reply the boy, “Because I love 
you." And very likely they would arrange, then and there, 
for a further meeting. The rendezvous would take place in 
the girl's house at a time which would be sufficiently late 
to give an ample margin for all the other inmates to be asleep. 
The boy, seeing that all is dark and quiet, would climb up 
the verandah and try to find the girl in the appointed comer, 
and she would carefully ascertain by touching his face and 
ornaments that it is the right person. They would talk to 
each other in undertones, taking great care not to be heard or 
detected by the other inmates of the house or by any of the 
neighbours. There was some disagreement between my in¬ 
formants as to whether the girl's family and the neighbours 
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really do not know—and must not know—what is going on, 
or whether they more or less admittedly wink at the pro¬ 
ceedings. I should be inclined to think the latter. Anyhow, 
even in the case of detection there would be no punishment 
for the offenders, though some fuss and a bit of abuse might 
make the next evening unpleasant. The thing is, or ought 
to be, kept a secret from the other boys of the village, only 
the nearest friend (Gaidi) or friends of the man concerned 
being in the confidence. 

Kiesing was, of course, not known by the natives of 
Mailu before the white man’s advent. I was told, however, 
that the younger generation have acquired that habit from 
the Europeans, and that they seem rather to appreciate it. 
The usual form of flirting was for the boy to sit close to his 
sweetheart, holding her hand or her breast, and talking in 
undertones. <3© 

It is very characteristic—and the emphatic consensus of 
all my informants leaves no doubt on the point—that in 
cases when the young man has serious matrimonial plans 
there i9 no Bexual intercourse between the two. In that case 
the two spend the evening, often late into the night, merely 
talking. On the other hand, if the boy does not want to 
marry the girl, intercourse takes place, though even in such 
a case matrimony may evolve in the course of time. Anyhow, 
I was assured that the boy not unfrequently plans and sug¬ 
gests marriage when the first rendezvous is appointed, and 
that in such a case he would not make any sexual advances. W 

Moreover, the boy would not pronounce the name of his 
fi-anc^e in addressing her, which interdiction obtains also 
between husband and wife. 


(36) Among the Motu the right conventional attitude whilst 
courting was for the hoy to sit on the knees of his mistress 
(8 ihari). 

<36)This version is confirmed by the identical state of things 
to be found among the Motu, Koita , and Sinanghdlo. The boy 
would never cohabit with his sweetheart if she was betrothed to 
him by the Mdo-heni (Motu language) form of marriage (this 
form of marriage is called in Sinaugholo , Kilakuu). If originally 
he did not overtly declare his matrimonial intentions, a boy might 
have an intrigue with his mistress (Motu, Sikdri; Koita, Sivdri; 
Sinaughdlo, Kologhdna), He could in course of time make up his 
mind and marry her, in which case the marriage form is called in 
Motu, Herdhe; in Koita , Iriri ; in Sinanghdlo, Vega’ra-ghorema . 
At any rate, the fact that the time of engagement is free from 
prenuptial intercourse stands above doubt m these tribes as well 
as in the Mailu. I had exceptionally good information on this 
point in the Sinanghdlo , as I was admitted into the confidence of 
a smart and fast set of Ugo young men, who discussed matters 
among themselves and told their experiences in my presence in 
Motu, which they all speak as a second mother-tongue. 
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A girl who has had many intrigues is said to be less 
desirable as a wife; at any rate, she could not be married by 
betrothal (see below). 

If the boy wishes to marry (whether he has treated hia 
sweetheart as fiancee or as mistress) he makes his appearance 
at her house one evening in a noisy and ostentatious manner. 
He goes straight to the fireplace, and does not try to conceal 
his presence or to keep quiet; good form, however, requires 
that the girl's people should feign sleep. Next day the girl's 
parents go to the house of the father of the boy and, accusing 
him of intruding into their home, allude to marriage. Aa 
the boy's behaviour is an indication of his willingness, there 
is no difficulty in settling matters. 

Besides these settled relations between a girl and a boy 
there seem to be at times general flirtations amongst a group 
of boys and girls, but, so far as 1 am aware, they only talk, 
though they possibly form preferences and arrange for meet¬ 
ings; no licence, however, is incidental to sucli gatherings. 
In such cases some of the girls assemble in the house of one 
of them, and the boys try to find it—a search in which they 
do not, of course, meet with great difficulties. The elders, 
in all probability, assemble in the upper thatched room while 
the young people meet in the verandah. 

The only time when there seems to be any licence beyond 
the UVui relationships is during the big annual feast (comp, 
chap, v.); in fact the dancing, which takes place with in¬ 
creased intensity during the few days of the feast, seems to 
be associated with opportunities for short-lived intrigues, and 
occasionally there even seem to be features of licentiousness, 
groups absconding together; but on this point my inform¬ 
ants do not agree. 

I have been told by Mr. Greenaway that the observation 
by women of taboos before the feast is associated with the 
idea of the preventative properties of those taboos. The young 
girls and young married women, as well as the men, abstain 
from drinking fresh water and eating boiled food, eating 
only roast food and drinking tlie milk of roasted green coco¬ 
nuts. They also drink and rinse their mouths with salt water. 
This, I am told, is supposed to prevent conception, to which 
accident the licence associated with the feasts is thought ta 
predispose. 

Thus the connection between cohabitation and conception 
seems to be known among the Mailu, but to direct inquiries 
as to to the cause of pregnancy I did not obtain emphatic 
and positive answers. The natives—of this I am positive— 
do not clearly grasp the idea of the connection between the 
two facts, just as they do not grasp the connection between 
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illness, bodily decay, and death. From several informants 
I got the answer that possibly the two things are connected; 
but, like Prof. Seliginan among the Knit a, .1 found the firm 
belief that it is only continuous intercourse—for a month or 
more—that leads to pregnancy, and that one single act is not 
sufficient to produce the result. This may explain the ideas 
and practices of the preventative taboo just mentioned. 

Neither do the natives seem to trouble very much about 
the casual connection in point. Ignorant of the physiological 
knowledge we possess, they approach in this connection the 
standpoint of the Arunfa and the many other aboriginal tribes 
of Australia, amongst whom Prof. Spencer and Mr. Gillen 
have found a complete ignorance on this point, associated 
with a belief in totemic incarnation. I was, however, unable 
to discover any beliefs in supernatural causes of pregnancy 
•or magical means to produce or prevent it. 

[t must be rioted that even the taboos before the J (aduna 
{feast) do not mean so much that the natives know the con¬ 
nection in question, as that they are afraid of conception 
during the feast time—a fear which might as well be based 
on an original belief in supernatural incarnation as on a 
knowledge of the real association. 

The state of affairs in sex matters seems also to accord 
with slackness of native induction. There are very few virgins 
among the grown-up marriageable girls, and yet illegitimate 
•children are rare, if not altogether absent—a somewhat 
mysterious state of things, which has been found by Prof. 
Seligman to exist among the Southern Massim< 37 > With the 
assistance of a white resident in the district of over twenty 
years' standing, who is himself married to a native woman of 
Mailu village, I inquired into the matter as carefully as I 
•could. My friend informed me that, in spite of his strenuous 
attempts to discover a native preventative of conception, he 
failed to find any, and that the natives always told him that 
they knew of none. Abortion is undoubtedly practised by 
both married and unmarried women; but, as among the 
Massim, it is not frequent, especially in the case of the un¬ 
married. It would seem, therefore, that the women have 
some means of guarding against an undesired conception. 
Thus the matter is obscure, and needs explanation. 

( 37 ) “Another pussling feature of the licence undoubtedly per¬ 
mitted throughout the Massim area is the very small number of 
illegitimate births which take place. Wherever the confidence of 
the natives was gained it was admitted that abortion was 
induced, but the most careful inquiries failed to produce evidence 
that the practice was as frequent as might be expected consider¬ 
ing the prevailing liberty.”—Seligman, “Melanesians,” p. 500, 
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There is no licence on the part of married women in any 
form or under any circumstance, and adultery was in all 
cases considered a serious offence, which was sometimes 
punished by death (see chap, iii., sec. 5). 

During the menses (called Laro , which means blood) the 
woman is isolated, and she usually sleeps in a small temporary 
hut erected near the house or in the woman's oorner of the 
house. She is never sexually approached during the period. 
I was told by one of my informants, a very intelligent and 
trustworthy man, that menstruation only takes place just 
about new moon. When, however, I tried to check this state¬ 
ment by inquiry of other men, it was neither corroborated 
nor denied, they saying that they did not know anything 
about this purely feminine subject. But I have reasons to 
assume that the statement represents the woman's view. I could 
not, of course, ascertain the actual truth; but even if this 
be merely the belief of the Mailu women, it is of great 
interest. Not one of my informants was aware that pregnancy 
can be diagnosed by the stopping of the menstrual flow; they 
were, in fact, very much astonished and genuinely amused 
at the idea. This seems to confirm the view, expressed to mo 
directly by some white men, who were fairly well acquainted 
with native women, that much secrecy and reticence obtains 
between man and woman in sex matters. 

General Remark h about Marriage .— The marriage insti¬ 
tution among the Mailu possesses distinct and, more or less, 
independent aspects. It is—in its essential and universal 
quality—a contract between two individuals, involving sexual 
relations, community of daily life, mutual services of various 
kinds, and, last but not least, community of economic interest® 
in the fullest sense of that word, as applicable to the native 
conditions. On the other hand, marriage involves a series 
of mutual obligations between the husband and the wife's 
family. They consist in the exchange of gifts—in the main 
of pigs and native ornaments—which form the substance of 
the annual feast. This aspect is a prominent Mailu feature of 
marriage. The same state of things seems, however, to obtain 
among the other Papuo-Melaneeians and among the Massim, 
though perhaps not with the same distinctiveness. The 
regular exchange of gifts is one of the main features of the 
Papuo-Melanesian and Massim cultures, as has been fully 
recognized by Prof. Seligman.^ Now, it is beyond doubt 
that this exchange is in nine cases out of ten initiated as 
the original price of the bride paid by the bridegroom at 
marriage, and subsequently returned to him. Then, in turn, 
he has to give a pig when the next opportunity offers, and 

( 36 ) “Melanesians,” Massim. 
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so on.< 39 > Although the balance seems to be always in favour 
of the girl's family—in the sense that they get more—there 
is no doubt that this system differs strongly from marriage 
by purchase pure and simple, and that one should speak of 
bride-prioe, etc., only in a qualified sense. Under this aspect, 
marriage in the Mailu (and other coastal tribes east and west)- 
acquires a much wider social significance than it would other¬ 
wise possess. It is essentially connected with, and regulates, 
the gifts of pigs at the big annual and funeral feasts, and 
thus enters as an essential component into an institution which 
governs half the public life of the natives. The two aspects 
of marriage—individual and public—will be described 
separately. 

Marriage in its Individual Aspect; Marriage Ceremonies. 
—Referring to what has been said above concerning the pre¬ 
nuptial relations, it may be stated that there are two forms 
of marriage in the Mailu—marriage by early betrothal, and 
marriage evolving from a preeonjugal intrigue (UVvi relation¬ 
ship). I was not able to ascertain whether the natives dis¬ 
tinguish sharply between these two forms by special names 
and differences in the ceremonial.W At any rate, there is 

< 3q > The subject is discussed under the next sub-heading. 

(40) Ae stated in a previous footnote, there was a sharp dis¬ 
tinction between the two forms in the Motu, Koita , Simnifihnlo. 
The Mdo-hcni form (marriage by betrothal) could Ik? contracted 
only by a girl who had no previous sexual experiences (called in 
Motu, Rdmi hebdu; “having her grass petticoats unparted”). A 
girl who has previously had Siharis (lovers) could contract only 
the Herahe form of marriage. The Mdo-h&ni marriage was carried 
out with more preliminaries and much more ceremonial. The 
girl was promised when fairly young; in the Sinaviihdlo tribes* 
further inland from the TAgo district, quite small girls might be 
botrothed when not more than three to five years old. The 
decision in, and the formalities of, the betrothal were mainly 
left to tho care of the older generation, this being obviously 
necessary in the case of very young girls. But with the elder 
girls, consent seems usually to be essential. The final, and most 
important, part of this form of marriage is the presentation of 
gifts of food and native valuables. These are presented by all 
the boy’s relations in amounts proportional to the closeness of 
their relationship. The Rerdhe form of marriage, called also 
Headdva-hcndo —marriage by stealing—is certainly the leas 
decorous form, though it was the more frequent before the white 
man’s advent. It derives its second name from the circumstance 
that a girl thus wedded had usualty been previously promised to 
another boy. Hence also the difficulties 4 often attending such 
marriages. The preliminary ceremonies of betrothal and exchange 
of gifts are absent, and only the final one of bridal price takes 
place. It is identical with that which occurs in the Mdodteni 
marriages. (This short outline is a very much abridged acoount 
of the exoellent information obtained on this subject from a 
committee consisting of Ahdia, a Koita man, a Motu of Gdbagdba , 
and several Sinaughdlo men. It will be published in full in 
another plaoe.) 
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si clear distinction between the engagement (Vtdni). when 
marriage is in view and during which no sexual intercourse 
takes place, and the intrigue (Pi*in), when the two cohabit 
without intention to marry. 

The following account refers to the marriage by betrothal, 
and I unfortunately failed to inquire what modifications take 
place when the second type of relationship evolves into mar¬ 
riage. One thing is certain, however, namely, that the 
conspicuous gift, forming the substance of the marriage con¬ 
tract, obtains in both modifications. 

The girls are betrothed at an age not earlier than seven 
or eight, but usually at about fourteen or fifteen. In the 
betrothal, in its proper form, the initiative always rests with 
the parents, and very often the inclination of the girl plays 
no part in the arrangement. The first agreement is accom¬ 
panied by a small gift, called Odi’egeri, usually consisting 
of some five sticks of tobacco, or, before the advent of the 
white man, a corresponding amount of betelnut, some 
feathers, etc. There would also be a small feast accom¬ 
panying the Odi’egiri. At the same time the previously 
described tattooing of the girl’s face is performed (see sec. 1 
of this chapter). This tattoo was a performance necessary 
for marriage, and it is always done when a girl is betrothed ; 
many girls, however, have their faces tattooed without being 
promised in marriage. After the preliminary gift there is a 
mutual exchange of food presents, in which the balance seems 
to be maintained fairly equal on both sides. If the girl’s 
■clan celebrate a Maduna (big feast) during this period, the 
boy’s father supplies the girl’s father with a pig, in account 
of the marriage gift to be paid. It may be also added that 
such small feasts as that connected with the Odi* eg Sri gift are 
usually performed in connection with a Maduna. Such a feast 
is held before the men set out on their trading trip west to 
fetch pigs. 

As mentioned above, both the young man and his fiancee 
do not, as a matter of etiquette, cohabit during the time of 
their engagement, neither must they have other intrigues; 
a girl would even refuse to marry a boy as to whose infidelity 
she had got positive knowledge. 

After a period of time, varying in length according to 
the girl's age and other circumstances, the actual marriage 
takes place. The marriage gift, in the form of pigs and some 
articles of native wealth, may have been given during one of 
the previous feasts, but according to native custom pigs are 
given only at feast time. The actual marriage consists m the 
girl's coming to the bridegroom's house and eating with him 
—an act called Tmni dnba. The girl usually brings with her 
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a few native valuables in repayment (probably only partial^ 
for the bridegroom's gifts. She prepares some food—vege¬ 
table and fish only, no pig being boiled on that occasion. The 
food is placed on a dish between the two, and they both par¬ 
take of it, bon ton requiring them to be bashful, and not to 
look at each other. It is this eating in common (Tnlni dab a / 
which constitutes the essence of marriage from the ceremonial 
point of view. 

The marriage is, however, not consummated immediately 
after the Tvini daha ceremony. The girl returns to her 
parents' house for another week or so, and only after this* 
interval has elapsed do they cohabit. The two are now mar¬ 
ried, but the mutual exchange of gifts survives the consum¬ 
mation of marriage, and lasts, indefinitely. 

Relations between a Man and his Wife's Family , atr 
established by Marruuje .—This, as said above, may be sum¬ 
marized in the man's duty to provide pigs when the clan 
of his wife's family holds a Mad ana feast and in their duty 
to return this gift in a more or less adequate form, when the 
man’s A lira (clan) gives a feast. The importance of this 
state of things lies in the fact that it throws a new light on 
“marriage by purchase” in general. There is really no 
element of barter in the whole proceedings, for it is under¬ 
stood that the gift by the bridegroom, or by his father and 
family to the girl's family will be returned later on—at 
least partially. Again the psychological aspect of the “pay¬ 
ment”—the term here is, of course, not quite correct—is 
also noteworthy. The girl is not estimated as worth so much, 
and the corresponding value exacted ; in fact, I think that an 
insufficient marriage gift to the girl’s parents would be 
accepted without much fuss, though I was not able to get 
satisfactory evidence on this point. (41) On the other hand, 
the man and his family were extremely eager to give as much 
as possible for the wife, knowing that by so doing the ambi¬ 
tion of his future partner would be gratified, and that his 
own prestige in the tribe would be enhanced. This view 
would also apply to all his subsequent gifts. Nevertheless, I 

(*l) In this respect I am in possession of much better informa¬ 
tion concerning the Motu-speakmg people of the Contral Division, 
owing to the fact that I could talk to them in their own language, 
for to both Koitu and Sinaugholo the Motu is a second mother- 
tongue, and also to the fact that my informants were exceptionally 
intelligent. I was assured by Ahtiia, Maganimero —an exception¬ 
ally clever TAgo man—and other authorities that there never were 
any quarrels about the final gift offered for a bride. On the other 
hand, when the price (LardhaJ given for a widow to her deceased 
husband’s brothers was paid, there was usually considerable 
amount of quarrelling, and even fighting. 
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think that the real decorum is observed by givers and receivers 
only on the occasion of the first gift. At the feasts there is 
always some quarrelling about pigs, though this does not mean 
that a man is not eager to do his best in giving them. One 
of my friends in Mailu failed, through no fault of his own, 
but through the accidental death of his pig, to bring the 
necessary gift to a member of his wife's family; he was 
genuinely mortified by this, and he was ashamed to go to the 
houses of the Maradiibn clan, which was to give the feast. 
He told me that no reproaches, still less any quarrelling or 
punishment, awaited him, but that he was sorry and ashamed 
for his own and his wife's sake. This i9 an illustration of 
what I gathered from the general accounts and concrete 
examples of all my informants. Everyone was proud of 
having given so many pigs, and everyone was eagerly anxious 
to procure as many animals as possible for the approaching 
feast (comp. chap, iv., sec. 4, on “Trading," and chap, v., 
sec. 3, on “Feasts.") 

If a man wants to behave like a gentleman he gives at 
least one pig a year. The first goes usually to the girl's 
father, and as a clan very seldom gives a feast every year, 
the next pig goes to some other relation of the girl. When 
a girl's clan is again making a Madunn y the bridegroom gives 
a pig to his eledst brother-in-law, and so on. All these indi¬ 
viduals are supposed to return his presents, though it seems 
that, as a rule, a man never gets back the same amount of 
pigs as he has given to his wife. 

;In order to complete the account of the relationship 
obtaining between a man and his wife's family, the custom 
called Lid’i must be mentioned. It comprises a series of 
taboos observed by the man, which entail a general avoidance 
of some of his relations-in-law, and forbid him to mention 
their names. The taboo upon the names of these people is 
analogous to the taboos upon the personal names of the 
parents and grandparents, mentioned above (chap, ii., sec. 4). 
It is to be notedithat the two sets of taboos—the one referring 
to the “own" relatives and the other referring to relatives-in- 
law—are distinguished by different names. Tne first is called 
by the general term, G6ra, applied to things tabooed or for¬ 
bidden; and the second by a special name, Lid’i. The father- 
in-law (Evatcrji) and his son-in-law (Bofsia) do not address 
each other by their names, nor do they pronounce them. Their 
names are Ltd 9 * to each other, but they may talk to and approach 
one another. The same restrictions apply to a man and his 
mother-in-law, and also to a woman and both her parents- 
in-law. The strongest Lid’i restrictions, however, pbtain 
between a man and his wife's elder sister ( Uini’avMia), this 
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being the same term that a man applies to his own elder sister). 
A man is not allowed to approach her, nor even to touch 
any object belonging to her, and, especially, would a man avoid 
touching her Rami , or grass petticoat, if it were lying about 
the house. He may talk to her, but only from a distance, 
and, of course, he does not address her by name, nor does 
he pronounce it in her absence. A man can approach his 
wife's younger sister (N6bn) y but her name is equally tabooed 
to him. So are a man's wife's brothers’ names. The sanc¬ 
tion of JAtVi consists in the first place of a general reluctance 
to, and intense fear of, infringing the Etiquette and doing the 
thing in a way that is essentially wrong and unacceptable 
by social rules and by the code of manners inherent in all 
human beings. This fear is very pronounced among the 
natives; they are extremely anxious to do the “right thing," 
in which respect they do not differ essentially from the civi¬ 
lized white man. In order to understand the psychological 
background of such purely customary—I might say such 
mondaine sanction—one ought to compare it with that of 
our own rules of so voir fairc, and I think that most men 
would much more readily commit acts of extreme folly than 
behave in an outrageously incorrect manner in a drawing¬ 
room or ballroom. To transgress the Lid'i y or any kindred 
rule, would be for the native an act as improper as for a 
society man to appear in flannels at a ball or to omit his necktie 
at a formal garden party. We very often press the native 
for an explicit sanction or reason for some of his customary 
rules. “What, for instance, would happen if a man broke 
the LicViV* No wonder the native can give no answer, or 
simply says, “Our fathers did so, and so do we." This will 
appear much less obscure and specifically “savage" to us, if 
we remember that the natives live in very small communi¬ 
ties, and that in consequence the quality and intensity of 
their public opinion or social censure is very much the same 
as that of a social circle of mutual acquaintances in our own 
society. The fear of being ridiculed, of being gauche , or 
eccentric, the keen desire to be correct, to do always the right 
thing, to be smart and dernier cri —all these feelings actuate 
the natives as they do the white man in reference to his 
social milieu . A white man would be just as much puzzled 
if he were asked to adduce the reason, origin, and sanction 
of the rigidly observed custom of wearing a white necktie 
with his full evening dress and a black one with his dinner 
jacket. “Everybody does it; it is the right thing to do," 
is alike the answer both of the brown and of the white man, 
and neither can produce any other sanction than that it is 
the rule of his social circle. When pressed, my informants. 
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*aid that a man transgressing the Li&'i unwittingly, for in¬ 
tentionally nobody would dream of doing so, would expect 
some kind or other of illness to befall him. 

It is to be noted that Liai taboo on relatives-in-law is 
much more stringent than the Gdru on the names of parents. 
Several of my friends did not mind mentioning in my pre¬ 
sence the name* of their fathers and grandfathers, acting on 
the principle that '‘New Guinea custom has little bearing 
upon one’s behaviour towards a white man.” But they would 
not apply this principle to their father-in-law’s name. Wish¬ 
ing to ascertain the extent of their reluctance, I tried to 
tempt Pikana, a particularly greedy and sophisticated middle- 
aged Mailu—with the elder and more genuine gentlemen, 
such as my friend Pa pari , I would not have attempted the 
experiment—by offering him successively increasing quanti¬ 
ties of tobacco. It was only at five sticks that he began to 
waver, which means that his reluctance was very great 
indeed. 

The parents-in-law belong to the circle of relatives who 
receive the Vevent gift of food (comp, this chap., sec. 1). 

hh*tnfifth of Marriage Contract. —Besides its ceremonial 
side and its conditions of validity, and besides the general 
duties which are imposed upon a man towards his relatives- 
in-law, marriage establishes a personal relationship between 
husband and wife. And perhaps the most essential data 
concerning marriage are those bearing upon the reciprocal 
duties and privileges, the general character of their feelings 
towards each other, and all the facts characteristic of their 
respective status. In this place 1 shall state those details 
very briefly, as several of them are described in other para¬ 
graphs (“Domestic Duties,” in sec. 1 of this chapter; “Divi¬ 
sion of Labour,” in chap. iv.). 

Marriage is in Mailu patrilocal; the woman moves to 
her husband’s house, lives with his parents and with his 
brothers and their families. In all her domestic duties she 
has to co-operate with her mother-in-law and with her sisters- 
in-Iaw, and thus she becomes, in this respect, a member of 
her husband’s house, and becomes its co-proprietor, in so 
far as she continues to live in it, even after his death, 
especially if she has children and does not think of marrying 
again. 

She works in her husband’s garden, and becomes, in fact, 
a co-proprietor of this also, since after her husband’s death 
she continues to use the garden for herself and her children. 
She even shares her husband’s economic magic, which is a 
form of property that is greatly valued (comp. chap, v., 
*eo. 2). Whatever he acquires by hunting and fishing, and 
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whatever she acquires, go to their common household, and is 
used by them in common, subject to the deduction of the 
Vtvcni and other portions communistically distributed among 
various people. They have their meals together, except when 
in olden days the man occasionally ate liis food at the Dubu. 
The two belong to each other exclusively in sexual matters, 
though, of course, for adultery the crime and punishment are 
much greater in the case of the woman. But it must be 
noted that there was no opportunity for a married man to 
enter into an intrigue without incurring the blame of public- 
opinion and without setting at naught his domestic peace. 
And, as far as my knowledge goes, the unmarried men would 
be very keen to find him out and to set in motion against him 
all the adverse forces of offended public opinion for thus 
encroaching upon what they considered to be their own ex¬ 
clusive right. In public the married men shun the other 
sex even much more rigidly than the bachelors. 

Husband and wife sleep together round the same fire, 
except, again, in those cases when a man slept in the Dubu 
in order to observe sex taboos, or when the woman has her 
period, or for some other reason. 

In the matter of marital authority there seems to be a 
great independence oil the part of both partners. 1 was 
unable to hear of, or to observe, any evidence that a man ever 
tyrannized over or bullied his wife, neither do the men appear 
to be often “hen-pecked." During the many times I sat 
and talked with natives in their houses 1 observed that the 
women kept apart, especially if other men besides the owner 
of the house were present. But if a woman approached there 
was never the slightest sign of shyness or fear in her manner 
towards her husband, and I never saw any one of them as 
much as rebuked or spoken to unkindly by her husband. On 
the contrary, there were present all the signs of friendly and 
unconstrained relations between them. And this was, if any¬ 
thing, more pronounced in the case of old couples. As to the 
scope of real authority, i.e., of the limits within which a man 
could impose his will upon a woman, I think that these were 
very restricted. Ail the services required by a man from his 
wife were strictly regulated by custom, and even the sphere 
of their mutual personal contact was defined. Whether a 
woman desired it or not, she was usually free from her 
husband’s presence, his bad tempera, and of his possibly 
arbitrary wishes for the greater part of the day. 

The question arises to what extent is the mutual affection 
and regard which undoubtedly obtains between the two- 
partners, due primarily to erotic love. It seems to be beyond 
dispute that this feeling exists among the lower races, though 
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neither in their art nor in incidents in their lives could I find 
signs of its expression. Nor could 1 find evidences of what 
may be called romantic sentiment. I know, however, of 
several instances of acute dislike, in which girls had either 
to be actually forced to submit to the affianced husbands or 
to run away in order to escape a distasteful match. 

On the other hand, strong and decided inclinations exist 
of which I could record several instances. So. also the 
intrigues of married women, which occur fairly frequently, 
point to the existence of passions willing to run considerable 
risks and able to overcome substantial obstacles. 

As it is evident from previous passages, sexual jealousy 
is very pronounced, and this sentiment is not based only upon 
the sense of ownership established by marriage, since it exists 
very markedly in respect to the Ui'ui relationships. 

Polygamy is very infrequent; I have only one polygamous 
marriage to record amongst the total number of marriages in 
the pedigrees of Mailu village. One very strong obstacle to 
polygamy would be the duty of providing pigs for the wife’s 
family. This duty is onerous enough for a monogamist, and 
the obligations of polygamy would be surely beyond the 
powers of an average man. 

4. Children and their Play. 

Birth and Infancy .—The information available on this 
heading is unfortunately very scanty, I was not able to speak 
with any woman, and men are not good informants on the 
subject. 

What I know about native ideas concerning conception 
has been said in the last paragraph. During pregnancy the 
woman has to observe a general fish taboo (Oribe tdra). If 
she did eat fish the child would be injured. She can, however, 
eat boiled food and drink fresh water. The pregnant woman 
(Amara ord'i) sleeps in the house near her husband, but they 
do not cohabit. Sexual connection during pregnancy would 
kill a woman. At the birth no man may be present, not even 
the husband. He would be too much asnamed to see it. The 
mother and the mother-in-law of the puerperient, as well as her 
sisters and sisters-in-law, are present, and they act as mid¬ 
wives. There are no specialists in this art in the village. If 
twins are born, one, usually the second, is killed as a rule. 
The reason given is that a woman cannot properly feed two 
infants, and that to carry them about, etc., would give too 
much trouble. Infanticide would be practised in the case of 
illegitimate children—which, as said before, are extremely 
rare. In would be done also in the case of a man deserting his 
wife. If a woman had a series of girls, or a series of boys. 
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and ah© wanted a child of the opposite sex, she would kill a 
newcomer if it were of the undesired sex. If. the mother dies 
in childbed the offspring is buried alive alongside the 
mother. The form of infanticide is, as a rule, strangulation 
of the baby. 

In M&ilu, as among all the races on that level of culture, 
suckling goes on long after the child is able to eat other food— 
till about three to four years after birth. 

In infancy children are carried about by their mothers 
and very often by their fathers. The method of carrying 
children by the women is to seat them astride upon the pro¬ 
truding upper edge of the petticoat, the child clasping the 
mother's body with both its legs and the mother holding it 
with one arm (see pi. xxxiii.. fig. 2). Both parents nurse the 
child and fondle it. The operations of nose and ear piercing 
are performed in infancy (comp. chap, iii., sec. 1). 

Childhood and Initiation of Boy *.—Children live with 
their parents. They are very independent, the parents inter¬ 
fering little with their games and inclinations. In fact, I 
observed, and my observation was endorsed by Mr. Saville, 
that the elders hardly ever give commands to their children, 
preferring to ask them to do what they wish, in fear lest 
refusal should compromise their authority and prestige. 
Chastisement, in any form, seems never to be used to children, 
except perhaps in a fit of impatience. 

The stages of childhood and adolescence are marked by 
few incidents. At the age of about three to four the girl 
gets her first grass petticoat. At a slightly later stage the 
process of tattooing (described in sec. 1) begins and ends with 
the tattoo on the face which coincides with the marriageable 
age. 

The boys go about without any garment for a much longer 
time. They get their perineal band at the age of about eight 
to ten years, and there is a small initiation ceremony ( U'au'&u) 
connected with this event. The eldest boy is given bis Sihi 
(Motu name for perineal band) by his maternal uncle (Atif), 
with whom the boy's father exchanges some gifts. The 
younger boys get their Sihi* from the first-born, and there is 
no exchange of food. The initiation ceremony seems to have 
been more elaborate in former days, when the Urihtt* existed 
and when the white man had not yet suppressed the institution 
of head-hunting, with which this ceremony was apparently 
connected in some way. I was told'by Papdri , a fairly old man 
and the best informant in Mailu, that in the olden days the 
initiation was more elaborate, being performed when there 
was an enemy's head available. In the preparation of the 
head, the boy to be initiated used to lend a hand, and this 
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formed part of the initiation ceremony. On such, and onljr 
on such, occasions would the ceremony take place in the Dub a. 
The boy spent about a fortnight in th eD/ibit previously to the 
ceremony, and was not allowed to leave the place. He had 
to keep the typical taboo—i.e., abstention from boiled food 1 
and fish—and his food was handed to him by men. If 
the boy wanted to leave tho Dubv house for any necessity he* 
could do so by night, or if he did so in the daytime he had to 
cover himself completely with mats; neither was he allowed to- 
comb his hair. 

The boys who were thus undergoing the initiation taboo* 
used to remove the skin and flesh of the enemy’s head, which 
was part of the process of preparing it for the collection in the 
JJiibu (described in sec. 6 of this chapter), and very likely boys 
at the suitable age would wait until there were a few heads 
ready for the head-hunter's collection. On the other hand, if 
such were at hand some boys might be invited to undergo the 
initiation, so that the two performances might coincide. 

The ceremony itself was performed after the period of the 
taboo in the Dub it itself. After that the boy was no more 
called Tdmntn , but U'au , which corresponds to “young man.” 
On the day of the ceremony there was a dance. 

At other times the adoption of the perineal band usually 
took place on one of the Or6'u (big canoes). In such cases the 
ceremony would be connected with the big feast (Mnduna), 
and take place just before, at the time when the canoes had 
returned from Aroma laden with pigs and betel nut for the 
feast. The ceremony is always accompanied by a small feast, 
for which a pig was killed. The pig is previously given by 
the boy’s father to the maternal uncle. In the case of the 
perineal band being given by the boy’s elder brother the pig 
is killed by the father. 

At the exchange of gifts which takes place between the 
father and the maternal uncle it is the latter who profits. 

Games and Amusements. — As said above, the children's 
life is fairly free. From the age of about five they play and 
roam at will, and the bigger boys and girls may go some 
distance away from the village. Even at that stage the 
separation of the sexes is marked, for the boys and girls roam 
in separate groups, hardly mix in their play, and very often 
have altogether different ways of playing. 

Many of the children's games have a clear educational 
value. They consist very often in the imitation of the 
activities of their elders, and the children often use toys and 
implements made, ad hoc , with a considerable amount of 
labour. The elders, usually parents, take part in the play and 
teach the children, with evident interest and care, how to sail 
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a toy canoe or use a toy net or fish spear. On Mailu Island 
these educational games refer mainly to sailing and fishing, as 
might easily be expected in a community of saiiors and fisher¬ 
men. But imitation of native dancing —which becomes a very 
important activity in the later life—and imitation of spearing 
belong to the class of educational plays. 

These are children's games having an educational aspect. 
Children also join their parents in their activities, first in play, 
then more and more seriously, thus imperceptibly acquiring the 
arts of mature life. The girl sits near her mother and watches 
her making pottery; or, with a small stick, imitates her actions 
in digging the ground, or helps her in peeling the vegetables 
and preparing the food. Small girls jem also their mothers 
in searching for fruit i Ji mart. 

The boys join their fathers on hunting expeditions, and 
when they go with them to sea they observe and lend a hand 
in managing the big canoes. 

Besides these games with an educational aspect there are 
a few games pure and simple. Thus catscradles, played all 
the year round, especially by women, form a very favourite 
pastime. There are also a few games like tug-of-war, etc., 
played by boys and girls separately late in the afternoon and 
•on clear moonlight evenings. As these correspond in a way to 
dancing, the older boys do not take part in them; but full 
grown-up women enjoy them side by side with small girls. 

Toy Boats, and Sad in y (James of the Boys. —The play 
with boats must be described more fully. There are two kinds 
of boats made for the special benefit of boys—small models of 
the large, crab-sail double canoes (Oro'u), and small out¬ 
rigger canoes (called Kdro), so small that no grown-up man 
could sail in them, but large enough to support one or two 
urchins. Tn these the boys sail, usually within the reef which 
runs not far from the beach. But sometimes they venture 
further out, even in fairly rough weather, in a way that, for 
skill and daring, arouses wonder and appreciation even in the 
unfeeling breast of a field ethnographer. The time for these 
escapades is usually at the break of the seasons, when the 
south-eastern wind changes into the monsoon, and undoubtedly 
they afford the means of learning how to manage a canoe ana 
a sail, which latter is very often used. They also learn how 
to bail out a dug-out when it has sunk by water-logging. They 
all swim very well. 

The models of the Or6*n are used in play. Whole days 
are spent in shallow water by boys in following their canoes as 
they sail across the small bay in front of the Mailu village 
(see pi. xxxiv., figs. 1 and 2). This play with models of the 
large boats, called Ede'crft’i, is done during the nerth-west 
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monsoon season, as at that time the Bay of Mailu is absolutely 
calm. The models are fairly accurate, even in the ornamenta¬ 
tion, with one exception: the big Ord'u consist of two boats 
joined by a platform and lashed together (comp. chap, iv., 
sec. 4), while in the model one of the dug-outs is replaced by 
an outrigger dost. In this way the boys get acquainted with 
the construction of the Ord'u, though the models are made by 
the elders. 

Another sport very much enjoyed by children is fishing with 
a miniature of the Tdvita ord'i net (called T. o. klnovoi , which 
means a small net of that name), the father showing the boy 
how to use it. Small fish are caught this way, to the great 
delight of the boys. Over and over again I saw boys playing 
at fishing in this way for hourB together. Miniature models 
of the other small nets (Gebi ord’i) are also made. The fishing 
corresponds, on a small scale, to the fishing done by the men 
with these nets (comp. chap, iv., sec. 3). 

Small fish spears (Udi klnovoi; udi meaning fish spear) are 
made for boys. They are taught how to use them, and they 
often set out by themselves for fishing expeditions. Those 
toy spears are about two-thirds the size of the real ones, and 
they are used by boys eight to twelve years old. 

Some skill in throwing spears may .also be possibly 
acquired by a game (Motu name, Klki) in which two boys try 
to spear soft thick twigs planted in the sand with small-pointed 
sticks (about 40 in. in length). 

During the dancing season groups of boys, using small 
bamboos as drums, sometimes perform for hours in imitation 
or caricature of the grown-up men’s dance. The nearer the 
feast the more zealous grow the boys, who in this respect follow 
the lead of the grown-up men. 

The children used also to play a kind of tug-of-war and 
several other games, the details of which I failed to record, 
though I saw them performed several times. In one a line of 
girls “wind themelves up" into a sort of tangle, which is 
afterwards unravelled; in another two rows of girls face each 
other and join their hands. A small girl is taken by the arms ; 
she is balanced on the joined hands of two girls, and then has 
to spring on to the next pair and so on. These games are 
accompanied by songs. 

5. Regulation of Public Life; Legal Institutions; 

G6ra (Taboo). 

General Uemarks .—When dealing with abstract concep¬ 
tions, referring to social life, such as law, religion, authority, 
etc., it is necessary to be extremely careful not to project our 
own ideas and associations into native life and thought. One 
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must consider how far our terms—law, legal, criminal and civil 
law, etc.—are applicable to native conditions. To use these 
terms in the strict sense in which they are defined in jurisprud¬ 
ence would be an obvious mistake. To use them loosely and 
without troubling as to their meaning would be essentially 
unscientific, because, in the case of the field ethnologist, it 
would show that he has not been considering very carefully 
where to look for his facts and how to group them. 

It will be desirable to explain the manner in which the 
legal aspect of native life was sought for, without, of course, 
pretending to give a satisfactory and universally valid defi¬ 
nition of law, etc. A field ethnographer has to describe facte 
in their essential aspects; that means to select. And selection 
implies the possession of theoretical principles of classification 
—definite criteria as to what is essential and what is not. 

In collecting facts about law aud legal institutions the 
following considerations have afforded the guiding principles. 
In every community there exist fundamental rules which 
must be observed. The infraction of those rules is a lurking 
.temptation, aud there are always individuals who succumb. 
As a preventative, or reaction, to this there exist some mea¬ 
sures of restriction and redress; broadly speaking, some 
restraining forces. To discover the rules, the possibilities of 
infringement, the restraining forces, to classify them, follow¬ 
ing as closely as possible the conditions of native social life, 
and to find out the natives’ own point of view in these 
matters—all this constitutes the ethnographer’s task under 
the heading of law. 

Broadly speaking, the most elementary of the social rules 
are identical in all societies: they protect a person’s body 
from injury and they guarantee a certain amount of personal 
freedom. Murder, bodily hurt, assault, rape, and other 
attempts on person or liberty are considered to be wrongs in 
all human communities at the top as well as the bottom 
of the scale of development. Again, there are everywhere 
some rules protecting a man’s personal property. The in¬ 
fringement of any of these rules is resented by the injured 
person and by the social group to which he belongs—family, 
dan, village. 

This is one source of criminal law. The other springs 
from the public resentment which follows the violation by 
the individual of the essential rules which constitute the given 
social structure, as, for instance, the rules of exogamy or of 
religion, etc. 

These facts constitute the basis of criminal law. In this 
broad sense the conception can be applied to native societies, 

T 
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and the distinction between civil and criminal law can be 
maintained. Under civil law in a native society we can 
understand the set of rules regulating all the normal relations 
between persons, as kinship, marriage, economic co-operation 
and distribution, trading, etc.; and between persons and 
things, property inheritance, etc. Civil law being thus a set 
of rules regulating the social mechanism in its stationary, 
normal course; criminal law being the safety arrangements, 
putting things aright whenever there is any hitch in their 
normal course. 

Collecting and describing facts from this point of view 
an ethnological inquirer is not likely to violate the conditions 
of native life, because the ideas and principles of classifica¬ 
tion used are sufficiently broad and plastic, though not loose, 
to be adapted to any social conditions, and they are not 
borrowed from European jurisprudence. 

But although this might do justice to native institu¬ 
tions, and might inform the reader as to the legal aspect of 
native sociology, it would give no information about native 
legal ideas. By discussing matters with intelligent—sometimes 
extremely intelligent—natives, and by letting them compare 
native social rules with the introduced European system of 
administrating justice, 1 came to the conclusion that the 
conception of criminal law, or of civil law, or of the distinction 
between the two, could not find any counterpart in native 
ideas, not even in a rudimentary form. Nevertheless, the 
natives use words for forbidden; they have their systems of 
taboos, which possess a distinctly legal aspect, though this is 
mixed with others as well. In order to do justice to explicit 
and fundamental native ideas about rule, prohibition, and 
sanction, it will be necessary to describe their system of taboos 
and try to distinguish between its legal and non-legal aspects. 

Rudimentary Measures, corresponding to Criminal Law .— 
The data concerning law will not be described in this section. 
Civil law comprises all the rules governing social life. 
Those rules, so far as they are known to the writer, are stated, 
passim , throughout the description of the activities and 
institutions. I have tried also to state their stringency and 
universality; to describe the function and the mechanism by 
which they would be maintained if infringed. It would be 
mere repetition even to enumerate these details in this place. 

In collecting facts relating to criminal law one is con¬ 
fronted with serious difficulties. It is clear from what has 
been said above that the ethnographer cannot put his questions 
direct, but has to procure a certain number of actual, concrete 
facts, draw from them his own inferences, and describe them 
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in his own terms. Now it is especially difficult to get authentic 
facts referring to crime, such as murder, rape, theft, etc. The 
white man’s influence has been operating in the district for 
over thirty years, and the younger generation of natives are 
at present imbiied with European ideas of justice—individual 
responsibility, value of human life independently of tribe, 
clan, etc. And crime, from the point of view of the native 
conditions, is certainly less frequent now than it was before. 
On the other hand, the native thinks that these topics bad 
better be avoided, and is extremely careful not to talk too 
much about them without obvious necessity, especially to a 
man whom he knows to be on good terms with the local 
missionary and resident magistrate. Thus accounts of the 
little crime that is still going on and tales of the good old 
times are not willingly communicated. 

For such reasons I was unable to learn much in the way 
of authentic stories about murder, adultery, and theft as they 
happened in olden days, and about the way in which these 
crimes were punished and avenged, I obtained a few hints, 
however, which allow me to give a broad outline of the 
existing stato of things. Murder within the village was 
uncommon, but there are cases on record. There were 
quarrels at feasts about pigs, and sometimes also over women. 
There were resentments in the village, in the clan, and in the 
family. Thus, not long ago, an influential and fairly intelli¬ 
gent native killed his own mother, being extremely worried 
about a matter with which she had nothing to do, and some¬ 
what annoyed by her request that he should stay at home 
and not enter the white man’s service. This modern Orestes 
got three years in prison. The natives did not approve of his 
action, but when I inquired what would have happened in the 
olden days, it was clear that no punishment would have 
been inflicted, there being no man or social body whoso busi¬ 
ness it would have been to punish the offender. Cases of such 
murder within the family or village, undoubtedly closely 
allied to the running nmol seem to have occurred in the 
past. In a case like that ju6t mentioned, when the victim be¬ 
longed to the man’s own family, and when there was nobody to 
resent the loss and the wrong done, the murderer would have 
escaped scot free. The public resentment against him would 
not have been strong enough to ensure actual punishment, 
and if the man had nerve enough to get over the shock, and 
live down the subsequent reproachful attitude of his fellow- 
tribesmen, he could continue his life in peace and quiet. 

As said, there was no central authority which would 
spontaneously and automatically deal with the offender. The 
legal function did not enter into the duties and privileges of 
t2 
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the clan chief; but if the injured person belonged to another 
clan, or even to another family, the relatives and clansmen 
would take things into their own hands. If they were strong 
enough, they would kill a man of the offender’s clan or family. 
It seems, however, that this sort of justice did not interest 
the clan so much as the family in the narrower sense of the 
word—the brothers, in the first place, the father, and the first 
cousins. If those were not strong enough, they could “hire” 
a man or men by payment of pigs, arm-shells, and food, to do 
the business in their place. I gathered that in such a case 
matters would be considered as squared, and that it would 
not be followed by an everlasting vendetta within the village. 

Adultery on the part of the woman was punishable by 
death, if the couple were caught in flagrante delict o> or if the 
husband felt strongly about the matter. Under such circum¬ 
stances he would have been considered to be within his rights, 
and would not suffer retaliation. In less flagrant cases of 
adultery the whole affair might be settled by payment, the 
woman possibly going over to the co-respondent. In that 
case the bridal price would have to be repaid to the former 
husband, in addition to an atonement gift. 

Theft did not seem a very serious offence, except when 
things were tabooed (see below). Otherwise the man would 
be possibly chaffed and would acquire a bad name for stealing, 
which is considered rather in the light of a joke than as a 
serious shortcoming. 

Perhaps the most important of criminal offences, in Mailu 
a3 in all other Papuo-Melanesian tribes, was the practice of 
evil magic. As far as I could ascertain, however, there were 
not many magicians in the Mailu district. Nevertheless, 
there were always a few men believed to possess powers for 
good and evil, but much more distinctly for evil (comp. chap. v.). 
I do not think, however, that there would be any means of 
redress against their evil magic. If attacked by one of them, 
people would be much more likely to try to propitiate him by 
gifts. Whether these men, who undoubtedly wielded much 
more authority than anyone else in the village, were ever 
appealed to for the administration of justice, I am unable to 
say in the case of the Mailu, though I have very positive 
confirmatory evidence in the case of the tribes of the Central 
Division. 

The nature of the punishment for crimes when the 
offender was from another village will be dealt with in the 
next section. In this case crime was nearly always evil magic. 

Taboo (Odra ).—The word Odra means taboo in its most 
general sense—corresponds to the word forbidden . If 
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one wishes to say that it is not allowed—as used to be the case 
in intertribal wars, for instance—to go to another village, one 
aavs this place is G6ra. Thus this word is not only applied to 
taboos with supernatural sanction, but to all interdictions in 
general, even if they be imposed by the nature of things 
and not by the will of men. The word G6ra is used also to 
•denote the signs, usually consisting of coconut leaves, which 
were put up L* cannection with taboos. Such signs, however, 
do not in all cases imply a taboo. Thus the term Gam has a 
wider range than the word taboo. On the other hand, the 
most important class of taboos—the food restrictions—arc 
■called T6ra. Thus a spot is Gora, the coconut trees are Gora , 
fish is G6ra —as long as t he interdiction refers to fishing. But 
the coconuts are said to be 'fora, so is the fish and any other 
form of food. Thus Ama t6ra means coconut taboo; Grib* 
t6ra, fish taboo; Txrhfre t6ra, a taboo on taro. 

I shall first describe all the facts comprised within the 
native idea of G6ra, and then shortly discuss them. 

The most important forms of Gdra refer to the coconut. 
The coconut stands also in an especially intimate connection 
with the G6ra institution, since it is used almost exclusively 
for the various Gora signs, or, at least, it forms the most 
essential and characteristic element of almost all of them. 
As mentioned before, tho term Gora applies both to the con- 
dition of the coconut plantations for the time being and to 
the signs which indicate usually this condition. The coconut 
palms become tabooed and G6rn signs are erected on two 
•occasions—death and feast. 

For some time after the death of a man his own coconuts, 
those of his family, and, in certain cases, of the whole clan 
become taboo. But there was a strict distinction between the 
trees belonging to the man and his relations (the actual 
mourners) and the trees belonging to the other clansmen. In 
the first place, whereas the former became taboo under any 
circumstances, the latter were tabooed only in the case of 
adult and influential male. And then there was a still 
more important distinction—the dead man’s own trees and 
those of the mourners (the Natidma and Do'd'e people; comp, 
•chap, v., sec. 4) were tabooed automatically by the presence 
•of the dead man’s body. As will be described in detail here¬ 
after, the body was buried either under the house of the 
•deceased or among his coconut palms. The body and the 
grave were the symbols of tho taboo. They protected the nuts 
magically, the dead man’s spirit was angry when anybody 
touched them, and he punished the culprit by the same penalty 
which was attached to the other G6rax —the man became 
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unlucky in fishing. It is very important to note that thfr 
taboo was called in this case Xeburu, and not Gora. Thus 
the dead man's coconuts were called Xeburu rfmtt, and tho 
grave was said to be the Xeburu sign. And it was emphatic¬ 
ally affirmed that the presence of the body was quite sufficient 
to establish the taboo, and that never were anv flora signs 
erected among the trees of the deceased or of the mourners. 
But the presence of the body was the conditio sine qua non 
of the Xeburu. Of this I was able to observe an interesting 
concrete case. About four months previous to my arrival at 
Mailu village, Bii'a, the former village constable and appar¬ 
ently by far the most influential man in the village, died in 
the jail at Port Moresby. His body remained there. As he 
was a very important man, not only his relatives, but the whole 
clan—and many men from the other clans—observed coconut 
taboos on his account. Now, under normal conditions, his 
and his mourners' trees would have been Xeburu, and no 
G6ra would have been placed among his trees As his body 
was not there, however, a G6ra had been erected in the middle 
of his plantations, and these were said to be G6ra, and not 
Xeburu. Thus his body, and his spirit, being far off, the 
Gora, with its inherent magical sanction, had to be erected. 
When the body was buried, not in the coconut grove, but 
under the house, as was sometimes done in the olden days 
(comp. chap, v., sec. 4), it nevertheless acted a Xeburu 
token and sign of taboo, because it was near by. Asa matter 
of fact, the coconut plantations were never far away from 
the village. 

A Gora was put up by all the other people who mourned 
for the man (these were called Mrfqu rar/a'/ii), but. were not 
the chief mourners fi.e., belonging to the Xandma and Do'd'r 
groups). Also by all the other clansmen and tribesmen who* 
were not mourning, but who wished to honour the deceased 
if he was a “big man." The G6ra sign consisted either of a 
vertical sapling or of a kind of gallows, composed of two 
verticals and one horizontal. Both used to be decorated with 
coconut leaves; in fact, they had to be young leaves of a small 
coconut tree. On coconut Goran the young leaves are said to 
refer directly to coconuts. Thus I saw a mixed Gdra standing 
in the midst of a grove of mixed coconuts and betelnuts. On 
it were coconut leaves, which were said to refer to the coco¬ 
nuts, and betelnut stalks as a token of the betel. But it 
must be noted that some Goran, having nothing to do with 
coconuts, are also decorated with coconut leaves. 

When a G6ra is to be erected the owner of the palms 
gives away a quantity of nuts, to be eaten bv the young men 
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and boys of his clan. Then the Gdra is erected, and the 
following spell is pronounced by the owner: — 

“Bo'i fva (f ora itneyi dm ndma dm a 

spirit this gora man a some coconut 

it si hdna hd'i txelhn bo'i dre'dre tseibo." 
eat time spirit do (act) spirit angry act 
"Which in free translation would mean : -"O spirit! When 
a man eats this tabooed coconut, O spirit, act; O spirit, be 
angry and punish him!” The spirit thus invoked would be 
one of the ancestral spirits of the owner. His role in protect¬ 
ing the tabooed coconuts is quite analogous to that of the 
recently deceased man towards his X churn palms. The 
spirits in both cases get angry (Bo'i dre'dre , an expression 
used often to design ill-luck in general; in Motu, 

Dir dm difot) 
spirit bad, angry). 

{comp. chap, v., sec. 1), and to prevent the offender from 
doing good fishing, particularly with the big nets (Gauma), 
but also with the smaller ones (Ord'i) (comp, chap, iv., 
*ec. 3). 

Thus in both cases the taboo is enforced by a supernatural 
•sanction- by the fear of the evil results, automatically follow¬ 
ing the offence. It is to be noted that no spells are uttered 
to the spirit of the deceased in order to make him protect 
his own coconuts; evidently he takes very good care that 
nobody touches those which are to be eaten at his feast, or 
are at any rate associated with his family’s mourning duties. 
On the other hand, tho spirit who is not personally interested 
in the proceedings must be invoked to play his part. The 
rdle of both spirits seems anyhow a very impersonal one; they 
are merely mechanical factors, bringing about, as an inter¬ 
mediate agency, the evil results inherent in the breaking of 
the taboo. They have no initiative in dealing out the 
punishment, nor is there anything left to their personal choice, 
and, on the other hand, a man violating the taboo would have 
no personal fear of the anger of the spirit. The natives are 
in general very little afraid of ghosts, though they dread dark¬ 
ness and its evil powers (comp. chap, v., secs. 1 and 2). The 
men are afraid to break the taboo purely and simply in order 
not to lose their fishing capacity, and from any other point 
of view the personal insult to the spirit, and its consequent 
annoyance, would not apparently matter. No man would with 
full knowledge violate a taboo, either a Xebdrn or a Gdra; 
if he unwittingly does so the punishment strikes him in the 
same form, without regard to his motives. The culprit would, 
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however, have no other direct social punishment to bear; he 
would not be exposed either to ridicule, contempt, or anger. 

The jjrima facie object of the G6ra> admitted by the 
natives and apparont in its most obvious function, is to prevent 
the coconuts from being eaten and then to ensure a plentiful 
supply of nuts for the mortuary feasts. It must be remarked, 
however, that the Gdra arrangement overshoots its mark, a* 
an enormous amount of nuts become damaged and absolutely 
useless before the feast comes on. 

So far we have spoken about the G6ra and Nebiiru — i.e. 9 
taboos imposed upon coconuts on the death of a man, 
symbolized either by the man's body and grave, or by a special 
sign enforced by the man's own ghost or by a spell-bound 
ancestral spirit —both of which, in a purely mechanical end 
automatic manner, and unmoved by propitiation or deflected 
by wrath or insult, work certain mischief upon the offender. 

Similar taboos are imposed when there is a big feast, 
independently of the death of anybody of importance. In 
that case there is no intrinsic reason why the coconuts should 
be respected by the whole village or by a clan, and a substitute 
for such a reason is created by erecting a big taboo sign in the 
village. This sign is also a Gnra t called T6nu yard. The erec¬ 
tion of the T6aa yarn is asociated with the construction of a 
series of simple Goran in the palmgroves of the people who* 
have to contribute to the feast. 

When a big Aladdna feast (comp. chap, v., sec. 3) is to 
be hold, a few months before the first festivities—i.c., roughly 
a year or more before the main feast, the Tdna yora is erected 
in the village street, in front of the house of the Maddna 
master. He gives a small feast in his house, and then the 
trumpet-shell is blown and an incantation is uttered. In this 
they utter the names of different places, where coconuts are 
plentiful, and invoke the coconuts to congregate and be plenti¬ 
ful in their village. This is the spell: — 

“Gadd’Uiu dma ee - e (long drawn) 

Bona hdna dma ee - e (long drawn) 

Grayed dma ee - e (long drawn) 

Dahuni dma ee - 1 (long drawn) 

Gdna dma tneri’dda 
Evara aiba 

Woydu liffo woydu l&ge” 

The first words in the first four lines are names of places; 
.1 mu means coconut; Gdna dma tneri'dda means all coconuts* 

I did not obtain the full literal translation of the text, 
but the general meaning is obvious; the names of places rich 
in coconuts are called out—a kind of sympathetic verbal 
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charm—and all the coconuts are invoked to congregate in 
•order that the supply at the feast may be plentiful. Subse¬ 
quently the other small G6ras are erected in the bush in the 
same manner, and the same invocation is addressed to an 
ancestral spirit, as is described above for the death G6raz. 

The T6n<t <j6ra consists of a fairly high vertical pole, to 
which several coconut leaves are fastened. 

It is to be noted that the Tona yora is not erected on 
•every occasion when a feast is given ; in fact, it does not seem 
to be a very frequent feature. Whenever there is a fairly 
important death in the clan, or in the clans, giving the feast, 
and whenever the feast is at the same time one in the series 
of mortuary feasts, there is no T6na yora, For this the 
Nthuru is sufficient. Nor is it erected on the death of a 
village notable. 

Thus in the autumn and winter of 1914 there were feasts 
in preparation in Kurt re, Mdiht , Loirpdm, and Lantdro. 
Amongst these I only saw a Tdna yora in Larudrn , where the 
feast was to take place in the winter of 1915-16. All the 
other places had Jveburus. 

It is obvious that the real sanction of the feast Gtiros, 
governed by the main Tona. yora , are of the same nature as 
the mourning G6rax, since the same invocation is uttered to 
the same agencies. But the Tona ydrn has no such sanction, 
and from the nature of its spell it is evident that its function 
is rather a magical one, to ensure a plentiful supply of coco¬ 
nuts. In this it is analogous to those other arrangements at 
a feast which aim at securing a plentiful supply of pigs for 
the feast (comp. chap, v., sec. 3). 

Another form of G6ra , erected in the street in front of 
the master of the feast (Madana) is the Moto ydra . It con¬ 
sists of a small square erection, composed of two sticks topped 
by a horizontal and covered with young coconut leaves, to 
which several of the large white shells (Ovulum ovum) are 
bound. This G6ra has nothing whatever to do with coconuts, 
except as to the leaves with which it is wrapped. Neither has 
it anything to do with any taboo or prohibition. It is simply 
a pledge, each shell representing a pig promised to the master 
of the feast by one of his relatives or friends. There is no 
apell connected with it, and it is only a forecast of the future 
splendour of the feast, which in its preliminaries and arrange¬ 
ments is full of such glorifications. When several clans 
arrange a feast a M6to y6ra is placed in front of the houses 
of head men of each clan. 

Besides the coconut, several other articles of food may 
be Gdra’ed. Betelnut (Wini) occupies a position in native 
life in many ways analogous to the coconut. At a man’s death 
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the betelnut palms are tabooed along with the coconuts, as 
has been already mentioned. As the groves of these two 
palms are usually contiguous, the same Gora spell serves for 
both, its comprehensiveness being only expressed by the 
attachment to the Gora sign of a piece of the areca palm. 

The Whit {/ora (betel, or areca nut taboo) is, however, 
also used in another case. When the nut is deteriorating in 
condition and becoming “soft like water,” they try to improve 
it by putting on a Gtiru on the tree. This they do by tying a 
stick horizontally to the palm trunk and fastening some croton, 
or palm leaves to the point of junction of stem and stick. 
There is no spell, nor is there any taboo implied by the G6ra y 
which is obviously merely a kind of curative charm. It is 
simply a magical G6ra , and has no legal significance. 

Quite similar in its essential is the fish Gora fOrihe yarn). 
It is put up in the water over the reef, and consists of a 
sapling with coconut leaves tied to it. This Odra is erected 
upon the decision, or advice, of the old and experienced men 
of the tribe. When fish become scarce in any particular place 
on the reef or near it the old men, or the head men of the 
clan owning rights (purely nominal) over the reef, decide to- 
erect a Gora on this spot, and fishing there is tabooed for so 
long as the Gora is up. It stands for some three to four moons, 
and when upon investigation it is found that fish are plentiful 
again the fishing is resumed. The G6ra would very probably 
be put up during a season when, in any case, there would not 
be much fishing dono, as for instance in the seasons of busy 
sailing and trading. This Odra , although it involves a taboo, 
has evidently no legal aspect,, and is merely a magical and 
economic contrivance. There is a spell uttered when the 
Or the gora is erected, but I am not able to record it. 

There are some minor G6ra* attached to fruit trees, such 
as the native mango (Bordet), a fruit tree called Gamdla, and 
several others. They consist of a piece of palm leaf wound 
round the stem. They were said to be precautions against 
boys climbing the trees and eating the fruit before it was half 
ripe. The boys would be afraid to climb a Gdra'ed tree. 

The men of Mailu Island make no sago palm Odra* in 
their sago swamps in Lea (see next chap., sec. 1); but when 
the sago is not good, “like water,” the mainland Mdgi erect 
an OeUi gora (sago Gora) on the path leading through the 
swamp. It is a pole with sago leaves bound to it. 

I was informed that such a Gdra also constitutes a kind 
of mark of proprietorship, but on the whole my information 
on this point is defective. 

Besides the Gora there is another method of protecting 
property by means of a magical sanction. It is done by means 



of a conditional curse called Ondga . When an owner is afraid 
of his coconuts being stolen, or suspects that they have been 
interfered with, he utters a spell and binds the coconut** 
together (with a piece of their own fibre, t-orn off the husks). 
The man who has stolen, or who should intend to steal, gets 
boils and swellings all over his body, and dies from this com¬ 
plaint, which also is called Ondga. I was not able to record 
the spell, nor to obtain any details concerning similar protec¬ 
tive measures which were said to be sometimes applied in the 
ease of bananas and taro. 

It is obvious that the native classification of facts 
embodied in the term (/ora is by no means adequate from a 
scientific point of view. It brings together those which are 
•only superficially similar and discriminates between essentially 
kindred phenomena. But this very circumstance makes the 
adduced data rather interesting, for undoubtedly such a quaint, 
and obviously antiquated, mode of using words and classifying 
facts points to a previous state of things which differs from the 
present. And linguistic survivals are perhaps the most trust¬ 
worthy, since a word may be used in a somewhat inadequate 
sense without practical inconvenience. On the other hand, 
a social institution, when its function changes, must either 
adapt itself fairly completely to its new form of existence, and 
hence vary in its essentials, or it withers and becomes 
obliterated. I will not speculate upon the nature of the 
survivals embodied in the Mailu conception of Gdra, and I 
wish only to point out briefly some of its peculiarities. 

(rora , in its broadest and most abstract meaning, means 
taboo, rule, prohibition ; it is distinctly the conception cover¬ 
ing what we would call law in our society. In the more 
restricted and concrete sense, it implies a legal arrangement 
allowing certain goods to be protected against all consumption, 
and thus to be reserved for ceremonial religious purposes. It 
is never a symbol of proprietorship or a simple form of protec¬ 
tion of private property, the latter function being performed 
by the Ondga. On the other hand, some Gdras, the T dim gdra 
and. the fish and betelnut Gdras, have a distinct magical 
function. One of them, the betelnut Gdra, has hardly any 
legal aspect; the fish Gdra involves a prohibition, and the 
Tdna gdra is, in its legal aspect, only a sign that there are 
prohibitory measures elsewhere. The Mdto gdra has, again, 
neither legal nor magical aspect. 

A few more words must be said about the previously men¬ 
tioned food taboos, which the natives comprise under another 
word, Tdra, These taboos are met with on very many sides of 
social life—during feasts and economic activities; in some of the 
critical moments of human life, like initiation, puberty, and 



pregnancy; in relation to some sexual facts, and so on. These 
are mentioned in thoir respective connections, and will be only 
enumerated here in brief. 

There are no tribal or clan T6r<w—i.e. 9 there is no food 
restriction imposed upon the whole village or the whole clan. 
There exist, however, individual, hereditary T6ras; those: 
descending in the male line, are closely associated with 
“white” magic, and will be dealt with in chap, v., sec. 2; they 
were also obligatory for people practising “black” magic and 
the healing art. 

In addition there are a series of temporary taboos not 
attached to the person, to which all men and women are at 
times subject. Such are the taboos observed before and during* 
the feast (see chap, v., sec. 3). 

There are the taboos connected with sex practised by 
women—the menstruation and pregnancy T6ra$ y and there is 
the Torn of initiation. 

As the headman of the clan has to undergo the most 
strenuous taboos, and to undergo them more frequently than 
anyone else (?.{/.> at the feast), the T6m is also a means of 
social differentiation. 

There are also some T6ra* observed during certain 
economic activities (chap. iv.). 

6. Warfare: Head Huntino.( 4 2) 

The extornal relations of the Mailu villages with each 
other have been outlined in chap, ii., sec. 1. On the whole*, 
they were not friendly. The tribe was subdivided into sections,, 
and each section, comprising several neighbouring villages, 
was waging a perpetual war against all the others. Their wars 
consisted either of systematically planned and prearranged 
raids, or of attacks on stray people whenever the chanofr 
offered. This did not occur very frequently, and though good 
care was taken by travellers, hunters, fishermen, etc., to make 
the opportunities as rare as possible, there was always the 
chance. 


(42) The data covered by this paragraph are very scanty and 
unsatisfactory. This is partly owing to the intrinsic difficulty 
in obtaining authentic concrete accounts about war and fighting 
in bygone days, and partly to the fact that I was more interested 
in the social constitution of the tribe, and that my inquiries about 
war, etc., were loss extensive and thorough than on several other 
topics. The type of Mnilu fighting seems to be identical with that 
of the Port Moresby tribes, of which there are some very good 
accounts collected by Prof. C. G. Seligman in his oft-quoted work: 
chap. ix. (Kolto), chaps, xli. and xlii. (Southern Massim). Broadly, 
as far as I can judge, these illustrate the fighting methods of all 
the tribes of the southern coast. 
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The mainland people, especially if a village was situated 
on the border of a “confederacy,” were obviously exposed to 
raids, for whenever the mainland people ventured from their 
fortified villages, which were pitched on top of fairly high and 
steep hills, down to the sea shore in order to get salt, fish, or 
shells, they were exposed to the danger of meeting the dreaded 
Mailu islanders, who were frequently sailing about, and would 
not for anything miss an opportunity of securing a head or 
two for their collection in the Dubu . On the other hand, 
the Mailu people, though practically safe on their own island, 
had to go to Lta, near Table Point, in order to procure sago. 
They used to hunt on the mainland near Magiibo (Green iway 
Point), and to go on distant trading expeditions, when they 
might be blown ashore and wrecked. It was from the main¬ 
land also that they obtained their timber. Thus the occupants 
of all of the Mailu-speaking villages were more or less exposed 
to the risk of falling amongst their foes in greatly superior 
numbers and of being killed. 

They used, however, to take their precautions, for when 
engaged in economic pursuits away from the village and within 
the yeach of enemies it was customary to station sentries 
(Pdiva) in full armour and war-paint. This they did when 
felling trees in the bush, or when getting sago in an exposed 
swamp, as was the case when they went to Lia, where they 
were liable to be attacked by the Magdri . 

The expeditions, or raids, might be carried out either by 
sea, which was the only way open to the Mdilu , Lonp6m> and 
Larudro villagers, or they were made by land, as between the 
mainland Mdgi. 

There were in Mailu special war canoes (Bobdre). These 
were rather long dug-oute, longer than the usual Qfbo canoe 
(comp. chap, iv., sec. 4), with an outrigger and float. The 
prow (called Bobdre itsdna) was decorated with wooden 
carvings; the stern (Angara) was not decorated. Each 
Bobdre had its own name and each belonged to a clan or 
subclan. The following are the names of some of the canoes 
and the clans to which they belonged: — 


Clan name. 

Subclan. 

Name of the war canoe. 

Afaiht village— 



Bodiabo 


Karokdko 

U rumdga 

( Diadd bn 
\Bdnagrtdvbv 

Daridbu 

Reutndnn 

Maradubu 

Oiawdea 

Mordu 1 

Oraido J 


Oominamdnu 

Jjoupdm village— 



Oobuddbu 


Loubibe 

Boimarai 


Avaredii 
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When it was decided to make a raid there was a feast and 
a dance—the DaiUje dance, as' a rule. There were some men 
who had the decisive word in war affairs, and these wore not 
identical with the clan headmen; and upon those going out 
to fight there was a taboo imposed called G6bu. 

For purposes of defence the mainland people had tree 
houses or platforms—I could not definitely settle which—called 
Lumi. The situation of the villages, which were invariably 
perched on the tops of hills, allowed the natives to control the 
approaches, and in order to make the defence more 
effective they built the tree fortifications on forked branches 
of the hdni tree. In these they used to keep plenty of spears 
and stones, and, in cases of need, men, women, and children 
used to take refuge in them and hail missiles on their adver¬ 
saries. The most effective way of attacking such a fortification 
was to cut down the tree. On the average there were about 
four such houses in a well-sized Magi village, which consisted 
of some forty houses. The villages were also stockaded. 

Another form of fighting must be mentioned— viz., the 
fights and quarrels which seem to have been invariably 
associated with the feasts. Squabbles over pigs and women 
and personal resentments, assumed naturally an acute form 
at feast times, when nerves were highly strung and passions 
on the alert. Unfortunately, my informants left me with 
general assertions, and I was not able to obtain any concrete 
instances. 

The weapons in Mailu were identical with those of the 
coastal tribes in the Central Division. The heavy wooden 
spear, made of one piece, with the point barbed on one side 
with fairly large barbs. Sometimes there were two or three 
longitudinal barbed ridges running towards the point. There 
was also the stone club, but I was not able to ascertain the 
specific forms used, as there are now no clubs in the villages, 
all having been sold out to curio collectors. 

A broad wooden shield, nearly a square, with rounded 
edges and slightly tapering towards the base was used. It had 
a handle of rattan cane and was ornamented in front with a 
rather broad belt of plaited cane, ornamented with coloured 
feathers at the edges. The shield was called V6t*i, and was 
made of a soft wood (Una). 

An essential part of the war equipment, especially at 
times of organized raids, was the war dress. Besides the 
perineal-band, they used to wear round the loins a piece of 
rattan (lawyer cane). The head was decorated with a crown 
of cassowary feathers (Guia), or with the feathers of Tsi'ai (a 
bird of paradise). They used also to insert cassowary feathers 
in their armlets and in the belt. The face was painted all 
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over, the left side red, the right white, A V-shaped ornament 
of these same colours was painted on their breasts; a white 
band passing from the front of the right shoulder down to 
the sternal notch, when it met a corresponding band in red 
(the painting was called Umu). On the ankles and below the 
knees strips of pandanus leaves were bound, and they wore 
the boar's tusk ornament (MtVa) suspended from a shell neck¬ 
lace (Ktmn). During fights, as during dances, they put the 
boar’s tusk into their mouth. Sometimes, as amongst the 
tribes of the Central Division, the Musikdka (Motuan name) 
ornament— a flat piece of wood, inlaid with the red seeds of 
jequirity, edged with boar’s tusks, and with a pair of eyes 
made of shell in the middle—was used as a “mouthpiece" in 
fighting. This ornament is well represented in many Museum 
collections. 

The Mailu were not cannibals and, except on their island 
border, where their neighbours, the Uddma , possibly prac¬ 
tised anthropophagy, they were not in contact with any 
cannibal tribe. < 43 > 

They practised head hunting—that is, the killing of a 
human being, man, woman, or child, solely with the object of 
securing the victim’s head. The body was left on the spot 
where the individual had been killed, and the head was cut 
off and taken to the village. The amputation of the head was 
done with a bamboo knife (Kdyakdpa), which the warrior 
carried suspended from a string round the neck, the knife 
hanging down the back. The head was carried to the slayer's 
Dtibu, and there boiled in a pot, which was directly afterwards 
thrown into the sea. Then the skin and flesh were removed, 
and the skull, being thus roughly cleaned, was placed in the 
smoke and dried, so as to prevent the putrefaction of the 
incompletely removed soft parts. During this time the people 
used to prepare a feast, gathering bananas, taro, and cooking 
sago, fish, etc. When the skull was sufficiently smoked and 
dried it was prepared for hanging in the Dvbn by drilling a 
hole in the top of the skull, through which a string was passed. 
Then the feast took place, during which a dance, called Ma’o , 
was performed. Tn this the slayer, holding the skull under his 
arm, danoed ceremonially. 

The homicide had to undergo the usual taboo—that i*, 
abstention from boiled food and fish—for a time after the 

(43) On the west their neighbours were the Ardma people, who 
also were not cannibals. On the east their immediate neighbours, 
the Bdnabdna, wore the only Southern Massim who did not adopt 
this practice. The line of demarcation between the anthro¬ 
pophagous Massim and the Bdnnbomi runs between Fife and 
Farm Bays. The natives of the former did not eat human flesh, 
and the first village in Farm Bay (Savdia) did so. 
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act) and the violation of the taboo was believed to entail the 
complaint of abnormally enlarged testicles. During the feast 
he sang a special song) and he had also the right to wear white 
cockatoo feathers at the dances—a privilege which was highly 
valued^ and which is now, in these degenerate days, impu¬ 
dently assumed by mahy a mile* gloriosus , who has not even 
seen a man speared properly in all his life. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ECONOMICS. 

1. Land and Gardens. 

Land Tenure .—There are two forms of land tenure in the 
Mailu district. The Mailu islanders (Toulon Island) possess 
only a very limited area for agricultural purposes, and they 
have accordingly a modified form of land tenure. Their 
gardening and their agrarian laws Are of less interest to them 
than to those of the mainland Mdgi> and, having exceptionally 
good opportunities and capacity for fishing, they are also much 
less dependent on the produce of their soil. On the mainland, 
on the other hand, the question of land tenure is more 
important, not only because the natives there are nearly 
entirely dependent upon the produce of the soil, but because 
they have to deal with the normal conditions of the 
agricultural Papuan—abundance of land at the disposal of a 
fairly small community. 

One has to use the legal conceptions of “ownership” with 
extreme caution when dealing with native conditions. Owner¬ 
ship in land means with us the exclusive enjoyment of all the 
real economic rights and all the privileges and pleasures one 
can derive from a certain portion of land, subject to a very 
limited state of control, such as forest and game protection, 
mining rights, etc. This form of ownership does not, of 
course, exist in New Guinea, and it is not exact either to use 
the term loosely or to try to find the nearest, approach to the 
European state of things in the native conditions. The only 
correct course is to investigate all the rights enjoyed exclu¬ 
sively by an individual, or by a social group, with regard to a 
particular portion of land. As a matter of fact, in most 
tribes those rights are not all concentrated in one and the 
same “legal person” (social body or individual man). Some 
of them are vested in social groups ^village oommunity, clan), 
others are apportioned to individuals. 

This is the reason why the problem of native land tenure, 
eo extremely interesting from the sociological point of view, 
and so important for the administration of the country, has 
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not been often correctly treated. < w > And in the purchase of 
land from the natives there have very often been great and 
serious difficulties, leading to loss of time and money on the 
one side and to irritation and a feeling of wrong on the other. 

The description of the mainland Mailu land tenure will 
be given first, as it is the more important. Land ownership, 
in our full sense of the word, involves among others the right 
to exclude the land from trespass, and the exclusive right to 
some of the produce of the soil—such os water, clay, and 
minerals. Among the Mailu natives these rights belong to 
the village community as a whole. Each village has around it 
an area which forms what may be called its sphere of influence. 
On this area strangers oould not trespass, on pain of being 
immediately seized and killed. Friendly neighbours could go 
through to the village, but they might not loiter, for fear of 
being suspected of evil magic and similar crimes. A stranger, 
whether friend or foe, is not entitled to any of the produce of 
the soil; he could not use a waterhole, or take clay for pot¬ 
tery or red earth for painting, etc. In villages near, or on, 
the sea shore, the adjacent beach and reef belong to this 
sphere of influence. The village community is the group in 
which these rights are vested, and, on the other hand, these 
general rights are not further apportioned and subdivided 
among the clans or individuals. This statement refers to the 
Mailu natives living on the islands (Toulon, Laru6ro> and 
Loup6m) t as well as to the mainland villages. 

Between friendly villages their spheres of influence are 
divided by recognized boundaries; but between hostile villages 

(44) Even in Prof. Seligman’s treatise, where, as a rule, 
everything is stated with admirable accuracy and lucidity, land 
tenure is not dealt with in a ouite satisfactory manner. Speak* 
ing of the Koita he says. “Each man has his share in the Iduhu 
garden land, which descends to his children,’’ etc. Further 
statements imply also the existence of individual land ownership 
in a fairly European sense of the word. Now the Koita , as the 
Sinaughdlo and M&gi —and I think all the Papuo-Melanesians— 
make their gardens not individually, but jointly, the whole clan 
making one enclosure, and the ground inside being subdivided 
amongj the clansmen. There was no such thing consequently as 
exclusive individual claims to any portion of land for gardening 
purposes. There was no subdivision of land among individuals, 
save in the exercise of oertain purely nominal over-rights. As 
the natives, however, attach a great importance to these over¬ 
rights, they very often mention the namo of an individual as the 
real owner or “boss’* (Biaguna kdrikori —“real boss,” in Motu). 
Even the Motu, who possess very little land, have no individual 
garden land apportioned to a man hereditarily. This latter state 
of things (individual land tenure) I found only on Mailu Island. 
Among the Northern Massim, on Woodlark Island, 1 found a 
system of land tenure almost identical with that of the Koita and 
mainland Mailu. 
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there seems to have been belts of country where nobody would 
have liked to venture. W Again, there were some tracts of 
country, or areas of economic importance, where several vil¬ 
lages tried to exercise their economic rights, either in harmony 
or in strife. Thus the small island of Ah&’u, in Cloudy Bay 
(now the seat of the Resident Magistrate of the South-Eastern 
Division), has a stone quarry. This seems to have been used 
by the Mailu islanders and by the Loupdm people, and by 
several other villages near A bd'u (Domdra and the non-Mailu 
speaking communities in Cloudy Bay). Again the sago 
swamps in Lea were used by the Mailu, the Loupdm , and the 
Magori (a non -Magi village), who were not always on friendly 
terms with each other. So also the jungle near Greenaway 
Point (Mogubo) was used by the Mailu for hunting and 
getting wood, and it was the garden land of the Loupdm . 

Thus, in the use of the most elementary necessities (access 
to waterholes, use of wood and clay, and the right of free 
passage), the land is open to the members of a village com¬ 
munity to the exclusion of all others. The right to make 
gardens is vested in the clan. Each clan makes its gardens 
collectively within one enclosure, and each clan has its own 
territory where it makes its gardens to the exclusion of the- 
other clans. This seems to be the general form of garden 
land tenure. And my inquiries, made on several points on 
the mainland (in Derebai , fidrebo , and Iiandro) } led to the 
same conclusion. As this is the general form of land tenure 
among the Papuo-Melanesians, it may be assumed to be also 
the case among the mainland Magi. I had, however, such poor 
informants amongst these that I should have treated their data 
with extreme caution had they not been confirmed by other 
evidence. 

In Loupdm I obtained better evidence, but this instance 
seems to be exceptional. The members of the two main clans 
of the Loupdm — Boimardi and Gobuddbu —make their gardens 
communally, each clan making every year its own separate 

Since the establishment of European rule things have been 
considerably changed in tins respect, as the natives are no longer 
afraid of raids and ambushes. 

i46> The facts obtained about the Papuo-Melanesians of the* 
Central Division arc perfectly convincing and clear. T have visited 
a number of native garden lands, discussed the ownership in many 
cases of new and old gardens, and drawn sketches of boundaries 
and garden sites. I tried the same method of concrete instances 
in Mailu district, but my informants spoke Motu poorly and 
could hardly understand what I wanted, or else they were sus¬ 
picious. Mr. Arm it, the Resident Magistrate at Ahd'u, who has 
been brought up in Papua, and knows the natives and their 
customs intimately, gave me the same statement with regard to 
the land tenure in the Mailu district. 
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enclosure. But the soil is not divided between the two clans; 
it is used jointly and indiscriminately by both. It must be, 
however, understood that though one clan has for a time the 
exclusive use of a certain portion of the village lands, this 
must not be regarded as establishing a proprietorship. After 
two or three years the garden land reverts to the jungle, and 
thus again becomes at the disposal of either of the two clans. 

Besides the general right to the soil vested in the village 
community, and the right to make gardens vested in the clan, 
there are some privileges vested in individuals. Such was, for 
instance, the right to give permission for hunting in a certain 
district, or to give the order for burning grass. There are 
many such privileges among the Papuo-Melanesians which, 
though absolutely devoid of any economic importance, yet 
appeal strongly to personal vanity, enhancing the sense of 
self-importance, and are, on that account, highly valued by 
the natives. It may be said, broadly, that at a native feast 
the “master of ceremonies'’ does not derive any material 
benefit from it; but yet the privilege of giving a feast is highly 
valued by the master, as it greatly contributes to the raising 
of his social status. 

There is, of course, individual, real property in land in the 
case of—first, a man’s own house and the corresponding village 
site, and, secondly, his coconut and betel nut plantations. 

Thus to summarise this paragraph it may be said that the 
village community possesses all the most elementary rights 
over its territory—thoroughfare, use of water, timber, clay, 
and minerals. The right of making gardens is vested in the 
clan, whose members make communal gardens on their own 
portion of land. Again, there are individual privileges, such 
as taking the initiative in hunting, burning grass, etc. 

On Mailu Island the land is entirely subdivided amongst 
individuals, each man owning his own tract where he and his 
wife make the garden. When a man’s children grow up he 
apportions to each male his respective plot of ground, which 
comes under separate cultivation as soon as the boy marries. 
In Mailu, practically all the rights to land are individual and 
hereditary. As long as the garden is not planted the natives 
walk freely on each other’s ground. Firewood is collected by 
each woman on her husband’s ground; clay and waterholeB 
are used by the whole community jointly. 

Garden Making .—It is difficult to give a description of 
gardening on Mailu Island as at the present day the gardens 
are very much neglected. Mailu village, which was always a 
trading community, has still further declined in this direction 
since the white man’s rule (comp. sec. 4), and nowadays much 
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vegetable food is imported from the mainland, with a conse¬ 
quent decrease in the interest tajken by the natives in their 
gardens. Every man grows his boconuts on his own plot of 
ground, and cultivates part of it for bananas, taro, and yams. 
Low and slender fences are built round the plot® in order to* 
protect them from the wallabies, and as the soil has to lie 
fallow for a number of years only small patches are under 
cultivation. It would seem that in olden days, before tho 
white man’s advent, the island could not have been self* 
supporting, and this was my first idea, which was confirmed 
by the opinion of the Rev. W. J. V. Seville. But all my 
native informants, when questioned independently, contra¬ 
dicted this view categorically, all of them affirming that no 
trading for vegetable food was carried on with the mainland 
villages, and that the island was entirely self-supporting. I 
feel convinced that the native information is correct, and it 
seems the more probable, as the fish supply on the island is 
plentiful and the soil very fertile. Garden making on the island 
was not so difficult as on the mainland, as there was neither the 
high jungle to remove nor the bulky pig-proof fence to con¬ 
struct. The only hard work in Mailu gardening was the 
clearing of the high, dense thickets of Lalang grass (in Mailu, 
Tsiidwo). The grass is first burnt, and then uprooted. This 
latter was done by means of long, strong, and weR-shaped 
sticks, pointed at the end. They were made of hard wood, and 
called Gebdtsa. The men drive the sticks into the ground 
with vigorous blows, and, using them as levers, loosen the 
soil and turn up the sods. A row of men, some eight/ or ten, 
each holding a Gebdtsa in either hand, work together!, slowly 
moving backwards. In this way the ground is thoroughly 
broken up in*a relatively short time.< 47) ; 

On the mainland the heavy work comprises the burning 
down of the scrub and the making of the strong palisade which 
protects the garden against the intrusion of bush <nigs and 
wallabies. The big trees and the scrub are cut ab<put mid¬ 
winter, in the Aurdri season. They are left to dry during the 
rainless season of Lidro , and at the end of this, just before the 
rains set in (December, January), they are burned. The 
fence is made round the cleared area, and consists ofi strong, 
round, vertical stakes, to which horizontal wooden fears are 
lashed with lawyer cane. Within this enclosure the ground is 
subdivided among the members of a clan, and the cfcfforent 
plots are so grouped that access to each can be obtained 

(47) I «aw the process in the Xoita tribe. It is well d escribed 
in the Rev. H. Newton's hook (op. oit., p. 123), from /which I 
have borrowed some expressions. 
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Plan of Garden. 

A. Stile over fence. 

A B. Main path. 

f/, 6, c, d> e , /, g. Boundaries of plots. 

The planting of the gardens begins in the A vdra kivonai 
season, at the onset of the heavy rains. No special garden* 
are made for taro, yams, and bananas. < 48 > There is only one 
name for garden— Madtiva in the Mailu dialect, Idpa in that 
of the mainland. Bananas and taro are planted in one place, 
yams and sugar-cane in another, the bananas and taro being 
planted first and the others afterwards. The garden, and the 
taro in particular, had to be watched carefully and weeded. 
The yams, and especially the newly introduced sweet potatoes, 
do not require such care, and this is the reason for the great 
popularity of the latter Rmong the natives. 

The cleariug and fencing is done by men ; the planting 
by both sexes. But all subsequent work, such as weeding, etc., 
is done by women exclusively. One result of this distribution 
of work is that an unmarried man does not have a garden. 

A new garden is made every year, and the taro and yams 
are harvested during the first year. During the next year 
or two bananas and sugar-cane are gathered. The banana 
bunches are wrapped in leaves when they begin to ripen to 
protect them against flying foxes and birds. After three 
years the fence decays, the garden is open to wild pigs and 
marsupials, and the natives make little more use of it. 

If the ground has proved fertile and the crops have been 
a success the natives make the next year's garden near by; 
but if the soil has proved to be unsatisfactory or “unlucky” it 

is made at some distance in the scrub, I was not able to find 
- —— - — -----—■— • 

(46) In the Central Division each of the Koiia> Motu, and 
Rinaughdlo clans makes two, or even three enclosures, and special 
gardens, designated by special names, are apportioned for bananas, 
taro, and yams. 
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that any omens were used in choosing the spot for the garden. 
The natives possess a great knowledge of the soil, and know, 
by the nature of the wild jungle, whether taro, bananas, or 
yams will succeed. The size of the garden depends ceteris 
paribus on the amount of yam eyes, taro tops, and banana 
seedlings available for planting. They also plant in their 
gardens some of the aromatic plants worn in armlets as per¬ 
fumes and for decoration, as well as those yielding the poison 
used for stupefying fish. Of recent years they often plant 
the introduced pawpaw and pumpkin. 

Magic used in garden making will bo described in chap v., 
sec. 2. 

When making new gardens sex taboos arc observed, and 
in olden days, when the Du bus were in existence, the men slept 
in the Dubu and the women remained in the house. At the 
present time the men sleep in a bachelors* house, or else the 
men club together in one house and the women in another. 
It is considered that anyone not observing complete sexual 
abstinence when taking part in the making of new gardens 
would blight the crops. 

Another important agricultural activity is sago making. 
There are sago swamps at the bottom of the deep valleys at 
the foot of the hills near the coast, on which the mainland 
Mdgi villages are perched. Thus all the mainland villages 
had their sago swamps. One such swamp might be used for 
sago-making by several neighbouring and friendly villages. 
For example, the villages of Bdrebo, Ddgobo , Univi % and 
Pediri make sago in the same swamp, which was situated in 
the valley at the foot of their respective hills. In the swamp 
there seem to be boundaries between the spheres of influence 
of each village, but I was unable by inspection to ascertain 
the existence and nature of these boundaries. At any rate, 
I was assured that trespass over these boundaries, or disputes 
between the villagers about sago have never occurred. 

The Mailu islanders had their sago swamp near Magattbo 
Point, the tract of country being called Lta. As mentioned 
above (cbap. iii., sec. 6), they had to be on the watch for the 
Magdri people, and while working the sago had to set scouts 
(Paiwa). 

The natives distinguish three kinds of sago palms— Tsini , 
a not very large tree, with many thorns on the bark; Pdbia, 
a big tree, without thorns on the bark ; and Na*6ta, a tree of 
moderate size, also without thorns. The general name for sago 
is, in Mailu, OdPi; in Motu, Rdbia. 

# The process of making the sago is as follows:—After the 
tree has been felled and opened, the pith is pounded, washed, 
and shaped into more or less large cakes, or put into vessels. 
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Fig. 25. Ota , Sago Implement. 

A—Stone blade. B, B—Wooden socket in which the blade 
rests: the upper portion is loose and the lower foniLs part of the 
handle. C.—Lawyer-cane lashing, which keeps the two sockets 
together. 


-a 




Lawyer-cank Lashing has been removed. 

a, Upper, separable portion of socket; 6, lowev portion (mad© iti 
the body of the handle); c, the blade, seen m profile. This is wrapped 
in a piece of coconut palm spathe (Nunu) before being fixed in 
the socket and lashed with cane. 
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In Mailu the implement used for pounding the sago (called 
Ota) consists of a small stone blade, fixed by lawyer cane into 
a bent handle (see figs. 25 and 26). After the pith has 
been pounded with this implement, it is w&shod in a trough 
formed by the hollo wed-out palm trunk; then the ’ women 
squeeze the water from the pulp and put the dry material into 
dishes, from which it is removed to be wrapped in broad leaves 
from trees growing in the swamps, so forming large, cylin¬ 
drical, sausage-shaped bundles, 

The (■oronut and Bet el nut .—The coconut and betelnut 
palms were not planted in the gardens, but near the village. 
It is characteristic that the natives who, for reasons of a taboo 
or of a fast, will let hundreds of coconuts waste without making 
the slightest attempt to rescue them, and even without showing 
very much concern, are extremely economical when planting 
them. They never put the whole, intact nut into the soil, 
but use for planting nuts which have begun to sprout, and 
which have been treated in the following way:—They first 
remove the nut from the husk, so as to leave the upper part 
of this, with the attached sprout, in an intact condition. The 
nut is, with a great sense of economy, eaten, and the husk, 
with its sprout, planted, the result being that the plant grows 
much more slowly, bears fruit a few years later, and probably 
never becomes as robust a tree as if the whole nut were planted, 
for, under the native method, the young plant, in its early 
stages, is deprived of its natural nourishment. No work or 
■care is subsequently devoted to the growing coconut trees. 

The coconut palm is a plant of extreme economic value to 
the natives. The Rev. II. Newton, in the book so often quoted 
in this article, describes all its different uses among the natives 
on the north-eastern coast of New Guinea. < 49 > Exactly the 
same uses are made of the tree and its products among the 
Mailu, and I will briefly summarise Mr. Newton's list, adding 
only the specifically Mailu details. The leaves of the palm are 
used for plaiting mats (T*indu). A leaf is split in the middle 
and the two halves are plaited together, the split mid-rib 
forming a frame. Such mats are used as large trays, or as 
doormats and screens. The women's petticoats are made of 
palm leaves (see chap, iii., sec. 1), and there is a form of 
basket made of the same material (see sec. 7 of this chapter). 
Again, native brooms are made of the young leaves, and the 
dry leaf is used as a torch when fishing at night and collecting 
frutti di mare . 

The spathe, or leaf sheath, which is astonishingly like an 
^Vtificial fabric, is used for many purposes, such as wrappings 
for hafted stone blades and for making the large portfolios 


(49) Op. cit, , pp, 173 to 182. 
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in which dancing feathers are kept, and it also has ita 
use in making the sails of toy canoes. 

The coconut, in its green, unripe condition, affords an 
extremely pleasant drink. In its ripe state it is used in the 
form of a coconut cream (see chap, iii,, sec. 1), and it is eaten 
raw. The hard shell of the ripe nut is used for waterbottles 
and spoons (chap, iii., sec. 1). 

The operation of removing the thick outer husk prepara¬ 
tory to piercing the shell in order to obtain the kernel is by 
no means easy. To do this the native holds the nut between 
his feet and uses the long, heavy stick, sharpened at the end, 
called Gebdtsa (see above), with which the huBk is chopped 
off. The husk, which is used as fuel, consists of a thick layer 
of fibre, covered with a polished skin. When burnt it yields 
an acrid smoke, which is used at the wet season for keeping 
off mosquitoes. It is used also for such cleaning and scrubbing 
as the natives require, and it affords the best painting charcoal. 
Mixed with salt or fresh water it contributes the black paint 
of mourning. 

VRe made of some, Jungle Plants. —Besidos the cultivated 
plants, the natives utilise the wild jungle plants for many^ 
purposes. 1 am not able to give anything like a complete list 
of the forest plants which are used as food or for technical 
purposes, but a few examples may, however, be given by way 
of illustration. 

The high timber was used for dug-outs, which were the 
most important structures in the construction of the large and 
small canoes. Formerly a much softer timber (Mailu name, 
M6da) was used for this purpose, as only stone tools were 
then available, but since they have possessed iron axes they 
make use of different kinds of harder timber. The same holds 
good with reference to the house-building material. The bush 
furnishes the native with an extremely strong and flexible 
lashing in the form of lawyer cane (Oro), which is used either 
simply stripped of its thorns or, when finer lashings are- 
required, it is split. 

Material for ropes (Vdru) and string (Tdkoi) is furnished 
by bush plants, and it is to be noted that the native always 
uses the name of the original plant to denote the finished 
article. Thus Ydru and Tdkoi are names of plants, which are, 
as stated, used also to denote the rope and string made from 
them respectively. 

2. Hunting. 

As mentioned above, hunting was carried on both by the 
mainland Afdgi and by the Mailu islanders, but there was not 
much done on the island itself. A few wallabies, which lived 
on the grassy slopes of the hills, were bunted from time to 
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time, and at the end of the dry season, when the grass was 
burned, there was a bigger hunt; but there was not enough 
game to make it a serious business. The hunting grounds of 
the islanders were at Mogubo Point, on the mainland, opposite 
their island, but they were not very good hunters; they did 
not use the big nets used for catching boar and wallaby, and 
they were thus deprived of the most efficient means of securing 
the game. The different clans of Mailu village are said to 
have had, even in the olden days, their different hunting 
grounds. 

Thus the Bodiabo used to hunt in a district called 
Bodntlimit, the Urumoga in (lebcdi, the Maradiihn at and 
near Mogubo Point, the Mora’u on Magarula and the Oraido 
on Inina . This statement does not mean, however, that the 
clan would hunt by itself, with the exclusion of the others 
from the sport and economic advantages; as faT as T was 
able to ascertain it means only that individual clans used to 
take the initiative and invite the others to partake in the 
hunt on the clan's grounds. 

Hunting was much more important for the mainland 
Magi, who could not depend upon fishing, and these used to 
hunt with the large nets. There was, of course, individual 
action as well in spearing the wallaby ; but the most important 
method was a collective hunt with nets and drivel's. There 
was only one name used for hunting, or, rather, two words 
used indiscriminately —Laiva and Ayana. Hunting con¬ 
nected with grass burning was carried on, but not on a very 
large scale, owing to the restricted extent of grassland in the 
Mailu district. 

The hunting of the larger game was done with nets, of 
which there were two kinds. The pig nets (L6va) were made 
of thin, but strong, rope (Vtiru), with very large meshes, so 
that when a pig ran into them it got its head entangled in 
them. The wallaby nets (Eu) were made of much thinner 
cord, and had fairly small meshes, just large enough to allow 
the wallaby to push its head through. 

During the hunt the nets were set up by means of sticks 
attached to both ends, and there was usually a supporting 
stick in the middle. In order to make them more resistant, 
string?, passing from the tops of the end supports, were tied 
to a log or stone. Tho pig nets were set so that they joined 
each other, end to end, in a curved line, thus presenting a 
continuous barrier. The men, armed with spears and with 
the hand boar trap (K6na), stood on the inside of the curve, 
close to the nets, and the outer ends of the curve were closed 
by a line of men, who by shouting and making a noise drove 
^the pigs on to the line of nets. Charging blindly, they 
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usually did not see them, and ran right into the nets, which 
were set up just firmly enough not to fall down when first 
struck, and on the struggle of the pig to release itself the net 
collapsed and entangled the animal, which was immediately 
speared by the men standing near by. Should the pig for 
some reason turn upon a man, the above-mentioned trap, 
K6na % was used. This consisted of a pear-shaped frame of 
strong cane, to which was attached a loose netting with very 
largo meshes, made of thin, strong rope. The K6na was held 
by the man against the charging boar, which ran its muzzle 
and head right into its meshes. The man was able to wrestle 
with the animal for some time, but others, coming soon to his 
rescue, spearod the pig. 

The wallaby hunt is conducted in the same way as the pig 
hunt, with the exception that the nets are not joined up to 
each other, but a space of about one net's length being left 
between every two. Tn these spaces stand the hunters (see pi. 
xxxix., fig. 2 and diagram on next page). The reason for this 
arrangement- is that there is no danger of the wallabies charg¬ 
ing through the gaps, as they are too much afraid of the men, 
whom a boar would not hoed; moreover, the leaving of spaces 
between the nets allows the line to extend over a longer 
distance. 

If such a hunt takes place on grassland, instead of in the 
jungle, the grass is burned along a curve, which with the line 
of nets forms a dosed circuit. 

D 
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Diagram of a Pig Hunt. 


A, B, C. Lino of nets. 

A, D, C. Lino of drivers. 

a a. Men with spears and Kdnas waiting for the pigs. 
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7 - season for hunting with fire was October and Novem¬ 
ber (Lidro), before the monsoon brought rain, when the grass 
was consequently dry. Bunting with drivers was mainly done 
in Lidro and in Avdra —that is, between the fishing and the 
.gardening seasons. 

The nets, when stretched, are each about 15 m. long and 
just over 1 m. high. 

D 
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Diagram; op a Wallaby Hunt. 

A, B, C. Line of nets. 

A, D, C. Line of drivers or of fire. 

b y 6 . Position of two men with firestieks who set the grass 
*ou tiro in the direction of the arrows pointing from them. 

1 1 a. Men waiting at the nets. 

Cassowaries were caught in traps made in the following 
way: —A long pole of the Tsuitsa tree was cleft at one end, 
and the cleft forced open by a thin piece of wood (Oddva) 
thrust into it (see accompanying diagram). Above the angle 
where the two jaws of the cleft diverged a young cassowary 
was tied! The mother bird, on seeing it, approaches and, 
pushing out the Oddva , is caught by the neck in the cleft. 
When used the pole is held so that the arms of the cleft are in 
the hoftffeontal plane and at the height of the adult bird's 
neck. 

Cockatoos were caught by finding the hole in a tree where 
the birds were nesting, and by tying in front of this a small 
framed net (Odi), which is also used for hand fishing. The 
net waB provided with a contrivance by means of which it 
could be slipped off the frame and closed. A man then goes 
Tound the tree and strikes it with a stick, and the bird, thus 
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frightened, flies out into the neb, which is immediately closed 
by another man. The white cockatoo (Ordma), the red one 
(Urdva), the small brown (Ero), and the large brown (Bim) y 
as well as the black (Btbimu), were valued for feather orna¬ 
ments. 

The bird of paradise (Tsidke) was caught in a snare 
(OnUjo) set on a branch of a native Finis (Bam), on the 
fruits of which the birds feed. When the bird walks on this 
branch a man standing underneath pulls the snare and catches 
the bird. 

The cuscus (Odra) is caught by cutting down the tree in 
which it hides. 

A word may be said in this place about the breeding of 
pigs. As a rule, the sows only were reared and kept in the 
village, and they usually lived within the village enclosure. 
But they were allowed outside as well, where they mated with 
the wild boars of the jungle. This is alleged as one of the 
reasons why the pigs on the mainland in Mailu district were not 
nearly as good as those of Ardma, where the Mailu islanders, 
who did not breed their own animals, used to provide them¬ 
selves with the material for their feasts. The Ar6ma pigs had 
much better food, as the large coconut plantations there were 
used for fattening them. Both sows and boars were kept in 
the village, thus precluding the admixture of the inferior, 
wild breed of the jungle. The Ardrna people are also said to 
wash their pigs with coconut cream and bathe them, and they 
put some leaves as medicine into their food, but they do not 
utter any spells nor use any charms. 

3. Fishing. 

In Mailu Island fishing is the most important economic 
activity, this industry having here reached a much more 
varied development than amongst the mainland Afdf/i t and 
all that is said in this section applies to Mailu Island. The 
mainland Aldyi, who, in order to fish, had to venture down 
to the beach from their stockaded villages, and who had to 
be always on the alert, had much fewer methods of fishing in 
the past, although nowadays, when they live on the beach, 
they have probably adopted all, or nearly all, of the Mailu 
methods. 

To the Mailu islanders the sea and its inhabitants are 
objects of the greatest interest. Several times I observed a 
great uproar in the village, shouts ringing from one end to 
the other, and people hurrying to the beach in the greatest 
excitement, the reason being that dugongs were seen in the 
shallow water near the reef. Often when I sailed in native 
canoe9, or in launches, or paddled in a dinghy, I saw tha 
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<excited and keen interest with which the boys watched fish 
moving in the sea. One evening, when I climbed to the top 
of the Mailu hill with several natives, they were exclusively 
interested in watching tho fish which they could see with their 
keen eyesight, in the water, some 200 m. below where we 
stood. When the women prepare for going out at night with 
torches, for the collecting of fish or shellfish, the excitement 
is evident during the whole afternoon and evening. 

Except the collection of fruiti <li mare , all the serious 
fishing is done by men, who often go out alone, or in twos or 
threes, with their fish spears (Vdi). This consists of a long 
Bhaft and of a crown-shaped set of slightly barbed prongs, 
forming a cone, which has its apex where the crown touches 
the shaft, and spreading out towards the points. They 
spear the fish, either from canoes or standing on the reef. 
This form of fishing goes on all the year round, and it is 
sometimes done by night with a flare. The real fishing season 
is TmHowo, at the change of tho north-west into the south-east 
season, and during the first months of the south-east trade 
wind. At that time much of the fishing is done with nets. 

There are several kinds of nets, adapted to the size of the 
fish and to the method of fishing. The smaller kinds are 
called Ord'i and the larger Gaum a . The former are made of 
string (Titkoi)y which is made from thin fibres, twisted by the 
palm on the thigh. The Gaurna are made of the native rope 
(Wdro) % which is prepared from the inner bark of the tree 
of that name. This is twisted into a very rough cord, which 
is wotmd round itself so as to form a very strong rope of double 
the original thickness. Thick kinds of such ropes are used in 
navigation, and a fairly thin sort for net making. 

The different sorts of small nets are named after the kind 
of fish which is most frequently caught with them. Thus the 
net having the smallest mesh and width is called Tdvita ord’i, 
after the small fish Tdvita. The floats (IJto) of this not are 
cut out of a very light kind of wood ; they are not carved nor 
•decorated, and have the shape of bovril bottles. The sinkers 
(Boi'd'u) are made of conical or spiral shells, which have been 
worn down to small, flat discs by the action of the waves. 
‘The length of the nets, which consist of separable sections, is 
•of course variable, and sometimes several of them are joined 
together. The height of the Tdvita ord’i, when set in the water, 
is about 40 cm. Slightly larger is the Lorowdtu ordH , both 
being named after the two kinds of fish most frequently caught 

(50) The great excitement shown by the women in Bartle Bay 
whilst their fishing is in progress is described by the Rev. H. 
Newton (op. rit pp. 115, Ho), 
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with them. The floats of the last-named net are identical in 
shape and material with those just mentioned, and their 
sinkers are made of a species of Venus shell, called Girt . 
Slightly larger again is the Gtbi ord'i , and still larger the 

Thi'i ord'i. 

The large Gauma net stands in quite a different position 
in the cummunity of nets, for there is some magic connected 
with it (comp. chap, v., sec. 2). The Ord'i nets are private 
property, and they were kept in houses. The Gauma, on the 
other hand, is the property of the subclan, and it was in olden 
days kept in the Dubu. The Gaumas have all their own 
names, which are here given: — 


Subclan. 

Gauma name. 

IP dratsaddbu 

Ldgo’amua 

Aritsaduhu 

Goitsie*am da 

Bddeadubu 

Batsu’amua 

Gdradubu 

Goitsie’amua 

Gonidubn 

Bdnamua 

Diadubu 

M dguamua 

Bofladubv 

Bdfsu’amtia 

Bdra'hlnhn 

Dudmv } amua 

Bdnagadubu 

Oi’amua 

Mdradubu 

A gin*am u a 

M dtodubv 

Tdwadd'e 

Mdraudnbu 

lluru } am ua 

Mord'n 

Ogobada'amua 


The Gauma , as said above, are made of thin Wdru ropes. 
They had large wooden floats and heavy sinkers, made of frag¬ 
ments of large Conus shell (A ’i’a), and when set in water the 
net might be from 2 to 3 m. high. There were two classes of 
this kind of net. The (Jmegadma , used for catching the big 
V me and other large fish, and the dugong net, Opt gwuma+ 
There was only one of the latteT in the Mailu village, but 
there were several of them in Domdra , at the western end of 
the Mailu district. These nets are held in most regard, and 
there are customs, taboos, and magic associated with them 
(see below). Each such net has got also its own individual 
name, but I failed to record that of the one in Mailu. 

■ Various kinds of fishing, both by day and night, are done 
with nets, the smaller being used exclusively in shallow water. 

1. DAY FISHING. 

1. Tdea ,—This is done quite close to the shore, the men, 
of course, wading. A laTge heap of stones (c) is previously 
piled up in the sea, so that a number of small fish may find 
shelter and congregate. One man keeps one end of the net 
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fixed on shore, and two, or more, others hold it at different 
points, while several men try to drive the fish into the net. 
By shouting and splashing the water they frighten the fish 
out of the pile of stones, and then, dosing upon the net, they 
drive the fish into it, swing ite free end towards the shore, 
and the net, having been thus dosed, the men take out the 
fish. For this form of fishing the Lorowdtu and Gtbi nets are 



Diagram of Tdra Fishing. 


a. Arrows indicating the direction in which the fish are 
driven. 

b. Direction in .which the free end of the net is moved. 
v. Heap of stones. 

In 2 the net is closed against the shore. 


2. Gtbi fishing, in which the net called G&bi ar&'i is used. 
—This method is similar to that just described, in so far that 
the fishing is done in shallow water and small fish are caught. 



Diagram: of Gibi Fishing. 
<?, a, a . Men holding net. 
b, 6, 6. Men driving the fish. 

In 9 the net is closed. 


tr 
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The difference is that one end of the net does not touch the 
shore. Two or three men hold it away from the land, while 
several others drive the fish into it by beating the water with 
sticks, screaming, etc. Then the net is closed by bringing the 
ends together, and the fish are taken out by hand. 

3. Du'i .—This kind of fishing is done further out in the 
sea. Some four or five men paddle outside the reef, and when 
fish are seen two men get into the water and swim, folding 
the two ends of the Dti’t net; others, also swimming, make a 
noise, and so drive the fish into the net, and when they come 
in contact with it, it is rapidly raised and both net and fish 
are lifted out of the water together, without previous closing 
of the latter. 



Diagram of DtVi Fishing. 

fty Canoe. />. Drivers swimming, r. Net. d. Reef. e. Shore. 


4. In the Tavitu form of fishing the net is also not closed, 
but is lifted as in the method just described. The nets 
(Tdvita ord’i) employed for it have very small meshes, and 
are used in shallow water to catch very small fish. 

5. The deep-sea fishing for big fish (l)6a) t in which the 
Gauma net is used, is always conducted in the daytime and 
from a large canoe (Oro’u). These are sailed some distance 
outside the barrier reef which surrounds the island, and pre¬ 
ferably towards an outlying reef. The men scout for the fish, 
one of them usually climbing the mast of the canoe to look out. 
When they are seen, the net is cast and is held by four men, or 
so, as they swim. A few other men, also swimming, drive the 
fish towards the net, which is closed upon them by bringing 
the two ends together. One end is then moved along the net, 
as shown in the diagram, so as to circumscribe the space in 
which the fish are confined, and these are then taken out. 
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Sometimes, when fishing is done near the reef, the net men 
wade instead of swimming. 



Piagham of Don Fishing. 


1. Net closed. 

2. The end b is thou moved along the length of the net so 
that space <\ in which the fish arc, becomes gradually reduced 
in size. 

2. NIGHT FISHING. 

1. Hum .—This is the form of nocturnal fishing which 
corresponds to the Tata, day fishing. Stones are piled together 
in heaps near the shore, with the object of inducing small fish 
to seek shelter therein. Lorowdtu and Gebi nets, sometimes 
several joined together, are attached by one end to the shore* 
and the rest of the net is moved by one or more men. Several 
men, by holding torches of dry leaves, beating the water with 
sticks, and shouting, drive the fish into the net, which is 
closed against the shore and the fish taken out by hand (see 
diagram of Tiiea fishing). 

2. A fiaunti. —in this method the spear is used. A 
few men paddle out in a small canoe (Vao'na), in the bow 
of which one of them stands, holding a torch in one hand and 
a spear in the other. The fish, when they approach the light, 
are speared. The fish commonly captured in this way is the 
Aiitn* (in Motu, Korabdthi). 

A method of capturing fish which is still to be mentioned 
is that by which they are poisoned, or, rather, stupefied, by 
means of a plant which is called TiVa. For this the net is 
also used, as well as a heap of stones, to attract the fish. The 
leaves of the Tti'a, which have been previously pressed between 
two stones, are bound in a big bundle, which is attached to 
the end of a long stick. The bundle is thrust into the heap of 
stones, and the men beat the water and shout. The fish, both 
frightened and stupefied, swim right into the net and are 
easily caught. 

The dugong (Halicorc duyong) fishing (WMoundo) is 
always carried out in shallow water, either inside the barrier 
reef or near it on the outside. When the animal unseen, the 
u2 
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men, to the number of about ten, enter the water and spread 
the dugong net. Other men drive the animal against the net, 
and when it is entangled its head is held down in the water 
until it is suffocated. 

On the return of the fishing party to the village the men 
sing the following song, beating the time with the large floats 
on the dugong net: — 

Pikana au ena vavine 
(name) man his wife 
II a yorilct kaikm ni kaikai mi 
food cook eat 
Ena vavine ila gorila , etc. 

This song was said to be in the A r6ma language. 

4. Transport and Trading. 

Introductory Remarks .—Trading by land did not play a 
great part in the economics of the Mailu district, for on the 
Mailu mainland these people produced practically the same 
articles in all their villages, and there was no occasion for 
exchange between them. Moreover, communication was not 
easy in the direction parallel to the Main Range, as any village 
group would have to deal with hostile neighbours. Travelling 
along the beach in a direction parallel to the longitudinal axis 
of the continent, which is now regarded as the easiest way of 
communication, was also impossible for lack of personal 
security. There was, it seems, some trading done in the 
transverse direction between the mainland Magi and their 
inland neighbours, but I was unable to discover that any really 
important article was traded that way, and it seems also clear 
that there was no trading route across the Main Range. I 
was informed by Mr. Armit (Resident Magistrate at Abd’u) 
and by Mr. Higginson (Resident Magistrate at Samarai), who 
know the Mailu hinterland well, that there is a long gap 
between the Ud4ma (natives of the Mailu hinterland) and the 
tribes living on the other side of the Main Range. 

Thus trading by land and transport on land do not play 
any part in the affairs of the district. 

The Toulon islanders are the great trading community of 
this part of the country, and they carry out their business by 
sea. They possess well-proportioned sea-going canoes, pro¬ 
vided with the well-known crab-claw sail, which form one 
of the most picturesque features on the south coast of Papua. 
I am told by sailing experts that the Mailu Or&us (called by 
the Motu Lugumi) are the best sea-going canoes in the terri¬ 
tory. They are quite as fast and manageable as the Woodlark 
canoe (Ydga or Amuitiwa), and as they are able to sail close 
to the wind trading expeditions in either direction are possible. 
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!From the fact that they are built with two dug-outs instead 
of one (as is the case with the VdgaJ, they are able to stand 
heavy weather better than the latter, and they are also able 
to carry more cargo. 

Description of Native Canoes and of Native Sailing (comp, 
pis. xxxv., xxxvi., and xxxvii., also pi. xxviii., fig. 1).— 
The hull of the Qrd'n consists of two dug-outs joined together 
by a set of poles, on which rests a platform. There is no 
differentiation between bow and stern, as it is sailed either 
way; but the hull is not bilaterally symmetrical, because one 
of the dug-outs is larger than the other, and it is on the larger 
one that the mast is fixed; there is also a small lateral 
platform on the same side. The dug-out on the mast side is 
called Tstbi; the smaller one is called Ldrima , a name also 
^given to the floats of the small outrigger canoes. The dug- 
outs are at the present time made of the wood of the M6da f 
which is one of the tall, tropical trees with buttressed trunks. 
In olden days, before the white man’s implements were in use, 
the llimo tree, the wood of which is much softer than that of 
the M6d*t f was used for this purpose, as the latter was too 
bard for their stone tools. The trees were secured in olden 
days on the Bairebo River, which is on the mainland, opposite 
Mailu, or in Lra, the district where they used to make sago. 
Expeditions in search of this timber consisted of a number of 
men, as it was necessary to be prepared for defence. The tree 
was felled, dragged to the water, and brought to Mailu, where 
in olden days they wore hollowed out with stone tomahawks, 
but now the work is done exclusively with steel implements. 
The log, after excavation, was provided with a fairly high 
gunwale, made of two long planks, placed one on each side, 
and two short ones at the ends. The gunwale (Or6 } u tsipa) 
is lashed to the dug-out log by means of a fairly thin, but 



Fiq. 27. 

Oanoh Making. 

Fig. 27. Transverse section of one of the canoes, which forms 
the basis of the double canoe (Ord'u). It shows the planks 
<a, a) forming the gunwale, and the dug-out log (h) forming 
the bottom of the canoe. 
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strong, vine (Tsindrr). Holes are made near the upper border 
of the dug-out and in the middle of the gunwale plank, and 
the vine lashing is passed several times through those two seta 
of holes and over the top of the gunwale. These lashing 
strands are, nautically speaking, “served”--that is to say, the- 
vine is wound round them closely. Some ten or twelve lash¬ 
ings are made on each side. 



Fig. ‘28. Shows the manner in which the gunwale plank (a) 
is lashed to the dug-out (h). The longitudinal strands of vine a i* 
shown passing through the holes. 

Fig. 29. Shows the way in which the vine is wound round 
its longitudiual strands. 


This combined structure—dug-out and gunwale—is 
strengthened by a set of six ribs (A'e) y which are placed Hn 
opposite 2>airs in the middle and at both ends of the canoe. 
The ribs are made of branches of the Vdru tree, which are 
naturally bent to less than a right angle. They are lashed tx> 
the canoe by the T sin dm vine in three places, one end being 
fastened to the upper edge of the gunwale, the knee to the 
top edge of the dug-out log on one side, and the other end to 
the top of the dug-out on the opposite side (see fig. 30). 



Two Pairs of Ribs of a Canoe. 


In reality the pairs are much further apart, as there are only- 
three pairs in the whole canoe. 
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The gap between the gunwale and dug-out, as well as any 
holes, are caulked with the soft bark of a tree (Kaitdo). 

The perpendicular planks (Biritm), which close the canoe 
at both ends, are carved at the top with a more or less 
uniform design, but even the best carving done in Mailu is 
of poor quality, as compared with that of the Massim (see 
pi. xxxv., fig. 1). The dug-out ends in a pointed horizontal 
nose (Ord'udrr ), which projects for some two or three feet 
under the carved part of the Biritm, and is sometimes orna¬ 
mented (see pi. xxxv., fig. 1). 

The carving of the Biritm , which are made of Moda wood, 
seems suggestive of the human face, but the natives do not 
endorse this interpretation. These are the essential parts of 
the two canoes, which from the hull of the compound canoe, 
the Oro’u. 

& i* 



F I 

Fig. 31. Plan of an Oro ’ v , 

A. Tsfbi canoe (mast side). This dug-out is the larger of the 

two. 

B. Ldrima canoe; it is as a rule the slighter one. 

C. Platform (Vuvd'o). 

1). Abdba. 

E, F. O'ad* a. 

G. Ts4bi ivara (in this diagram the Tsibi warn platform is 
made exceptionally short; usually it is much longer). 

H, I. Iddo. 

J. Biritsa. 

K. Ord’uart. 

L. Place for mast. 
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The two canoes are joined together by about ten 
horizontal poles (lado) % passing through holes made in the 
four gunwale planks, and strongly lashed to them with Trindre 
vine. They project beyond the gunwales, so that they are 
easily seen on both sides of the Or6*u, and their ends are 
usually ornamented with streamers of coconut leaf spathe (see 
pi. xxxv., figs. 1 and 2). The platform (Vavd'o) of boards 
rests on the Iddo8> to which it is solidly lashed, and it covers 
only the space between the dug-outs—that is to say, it does 
not encroach upon the latter. 

The whole structure is still further strengthened by a 
framework of four strong poles. The two longitudinal ones 
((Yaffa) run along the top of the outer gunwales of both 
canoes. The transverse poles (Ababa) are broad, flat, and 
board-shaped, and run outside the Biritms. 

On the outer side of the Tsfbi dug-out a small lateral 
platform (T&ebiv'dra) is constructed, projecting above the 
water (indicated on pi. xxviii., fig. 1). Close to this, and 
sometimes partially upon it, the mast (Vta) is erected on 
the TMi dug-out. A short log (Ddbt) is lashed to two lddo« y 
and a young Madavt tree, about 8-10 metres high, is lashed 
to the Ddbi and to the two Iddot. The ropes supporting the 
mast consist of a fourfold strand of untwisted rattan or lawyer 
cane (in Mailu, Nidi; in Motu, Oro). 

This passes from one end of the Ldrima dug'out to the 
top of the mast, where it is looped and rests on a piece of 
wood stuck through the mast, and from here it descends again 
to the other end of the Ldrima. At both ends of the Ldrima 



Oanoe Details. 

Fig. 32. Showing the manner in which the stays are 
fastened to the mast, near its top. 

the strands, which are ornamented with streamers of coconut 
spathe (Num<) are fastened by strong, looped knots. Similar 
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streamers are sometimes attached to the top of the mast, and 
in some cases the latter is ornamented with cassowary feathers. 

Each canoe has one mast and one sail (DSiuUu). The sail 
is constructed of matting (Eba) made from a freshwater roed. 
Narrow strips of this, about 40 cm. broad and 6-10 m. long, 
are stitched together with the bark fibre of the V ant tree- 
the same bark as that from which the ropes are made—and 
needles made of the wood of a palm (Gdro). The characteristic 
•crab-claw form of the sail is conditioned by the convex form 
of both spars and by the curved lino of the upper rim of the 
sail. 

The boom (ltsd’v) and the yard, or gaff (A lana'iludu ), 
are composed of two or more poles of Kdke wood, which is 
very tough and elastic lashed together with thin Vriru ropes. 
The ropes (in Mailu, J) hid in ora’ora) by which the sail is 
hoisted pass through a hole in the top of the mast and are 
made fast to an Iddo at the base of the mast. Before hoisting 
the sail the rope is moistened in order to make it run easily 
through the mast hole. The sail is attached to the boom and 
gaff by lashings placed about every 50 cm. The gaff, when 
hoisted, comes to the top of the mast at about two-thirds of 
its (the gaff's) length. Both boom and gaff are attached to 
the bottom of the mast. The sheets (ropes holding the boom) 
are tied Jto the boom at about its middle, and they pass to the 
last rear Iddo of the Ldrimn . In moderately rough weather 
they scandalize (Bddt pda) the sail by folding the bottom apex 
of the triangular matting so that the top of the sail comes 
much lower. In very rough weather they lower the sail, cast 



Fig. 33. a , Full sail; b , scandalized sad. 


it off from the boom and gaff; then they highstop the task of 
the sail, putting a short spar across its belly to spread it out. 
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The rudder (Mariva), in most cases made out of an old 
leaky dug-out, is a broad board, about 4 to 4*50 m. long, taper¬ 
ing in width towards one end (see fig. 34). 



Fig. 34. Mailu Ruddkh. 

Typical form of Mailu rudder (Munnij, 


The rudder is lashed to the third Iddo from the stern of 
the Tseln with a piece of Vdm rope, and it hangs down by 
the side of this canoe and parallel to its side, somewhat after 
the fashion of the steering oar of a Viking’s galley. About 
1 to 1*20 m. from the top of the rudder two holes are made in 
it, one under the other, and through these two loops of rope, 
called Mareva dd'i, are passed. A stick (Mcutva ddra), about 
2*50 m. long, passes through the two loops and serves the 
purpose of a tiller in steering (Oma). This can be done by 
one man if the weather is not too rough. The steerer stands 
with one foot on the TsfJn and with the other placed on the 
rudder half a metre below the lashing, in order to keep it 
submerged, as it naturally tends to rise when sailing. By the 
movement of the tiller he can rotate the plane of the rudder 
and so direct the course of the boat just as is done with an 
ordinary rudder, with this difference, that in the case of the 
Papuan boat the rudder, from its position not far from 
“’midships,” serves to some extent as a leeboard, and so 
checks leeway. 

As mentioned above, these boats are able to sail fairly 
close to the wind, making but little leeway. They cannot go 
about ship in the ordinary way, as the larger T*chi dug-out 
must always be to leeward; in fact, the smaller and lighter 
Ldriina acts more or less in the same way as the float in a 
catamaran, and if too much weight is put on this the craft 
capsizes. 

In order, therefore, to go about ship, called Ddedde , the 
natives proceed as follows:—They unship the rudder, lashing, 
it at the other end of the T*fbi, and reverse the sail, the bows 
of the boat then bocoming the stern, and they go off at right 
angles to their former course. 

If there is no wind, or only a very little, they sometimes 
row, the oars being rather large and quite different to the 
paddles used for the small boats. The oar is fastened to an 
Iddo, and they pull in a sitting position. 



Otvnnxhip of (Uuiot w, —There are usually two owners to 
a canoe, called Oro'n t/uhina nr//, and Lari in a gublna fffi, 
• canoe boss man float boss man 

meaning the “man controlling the canoe” and the “man con¬ 
trolling the Ldntna” The first is the chief owner. Nowadays, 
when there are at times as many as thirty to forty Ord’m in 
Mailu (they are often traded and thus the number varies), a 
man and his younger brother usually own a canoe jointly. In 
olden days the Oro'tin were much fewer, and, as far as my 
information goes, there waB only one in each clan, or, if this 
was big enough, one in each subclau. Each clan or subclan 
had its own name for its Oron. Thus there were two 
Oro'it* in boupdtn, of which Orndornm was owned by the 
Gobodubu clan and A rare fist by the Bn'inutrd't* fu Mailu 

I obtained the following names of canoes (though it is not a 
complete list): — 


Clan or subclan. 
Bodf'abn 
Btnhuhibu 
Bana gad ubtt 
Marnthihu 
Af nfsod dhii 
Af nr d' n 

Tti f.arudrtt the following 
Clan or subclan. 

Af of sod u bit 
Dagrdubu 
W n rat st (drib it 

Bo* id lib ft 
Chib fired it by 


Canoe name. 
Kdbu 
A ru’dbit 
Kddpu 
Lokdm 
V ('a gidia 
A ritt*ttrndga 
were the canoe names: 

Canoe name. 
Af oqn'dnave 
Oribegd't 
Dun dr i 
f.deagd'i 
TTad no canoe 


In this state of things, when each canoe belonged to a 
clan or subclan, the headman of the clan or subclan was also 
the chief master of the canoe, and his brother or uncle would 
be the second owner. As a matter of fact, ownership was in 
this case, as in many others, rather a question of a honorific 
title than of exclusive usufruct. A big Ord'u could conveni¬ 
ently hold some fifteen or twenty people, and that was as 
many as were likely to set out on any expedition from one 
Dubu . On the other hand, the sailing—as far as course, 
dates of sailing, etc., were concerned—was a matter regulated 
by custom, so that there was really very little scope to exercise 
the rights and privileges of ownership in Mailu sailing. < 61 > 

W If a man did not possess an Ord’u he could borrow one 
(Gdnatle otsdutsa). The price for the jotirney froth Mailu to 
Aroma is: one Abdma (long wooden dish), several oooonuts, a 
couple of spears, and some food. This would be shared bv the 
two owners. 
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The crew of the Ord’u consists, at the minimum! of six 
men, of whom it takes three to look after the sail in rough 
weather. One man can steer in fine weather, but it -require* 
two or three when it is rough, and one of the crew i8 sometime* 
needed to use the [vara —a long pole used to push the boat off 
the shore or off the reef in the case of traversing a narrow 
passage. < 62 > 

Besides the Ord’u, some natives of the district use smaller 
double canoes, called Gtbo . These resemble the Ord’u, but 
are only about half their size, less ornamented, and without 
carved Biritsas. They are used for short journeys only. 

The Vadna —a kind of catamaran, or dug-out, with float— 
is of the typical Papuan form. There are only a few pecu¬ 
liarities about the attachment of the float to the outrigger* 
of which, however, I have not made a record. 

Very small dug-outs, used as playthings by boys, have 
been mentioned above (see chap, iii., sec. 4). 

Trailing Brpeditioiu. t-T1io Ord’u k were the means of 
transport on water of Mailu, Larudro , and Loupdm. As a 
matter of fact, however, as far as distant sailing was con¬ 
cerned, they appear to have been a monopoly of the Mailu 
islanders in the olden days. W Larudro was a fairly recent 
settlement, and neither it nor Loupdm ever used the big canoes 
for distant expeditions or trading voyages. They used them 
in rough weather to reach their gardens on the mainland, 
where a small dug-out would not have been safe. They also 
made short coastal journeys to Dtreba , Bdrebo , etc., but that 
was all. The real trading and distant voyages of the district 
were done exclusively by the Mailu islanders. 

It was necessary that these should be good sailors, ae 
they were obliged to import many commodities from abroad, 
and even to cross from Mailu to the mainland in rough weather 
required a good deal of seacraft, as the channel is about five 
miles in width and quite unsheltered from either the south¬ 
eastern or north-western winds. On the other hand, the 
short distance of less than a mile from Loupdm to the main¬ 
land was fairly sheltered, especially in the south-eastern 
season. 

(52) The platform of the Ord’u oould be covered with a mat 
roofing, and the boat was thus made into a sort of dwelling, habit¬ 
able even in rainy weather, and affording protection against the 
sun. The boat was usod in this manner when beached on some 
distant visit. The house-boat figured on pi. xxviii., fig. 1* 
remained thus beached and inhabited for weeks in Mailu village. 

(S5)J)omdra s in the west, may have been an exception. The 
Mailu also traded their canoes to the Ardma natives. 
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The Mailu, in olden days, seem to have been self-support* 
ing, as far as food is concerned (see sec. 1 of this chapter); 
but they had to procure the sago on the mainland, without 
which there could be no feast and no certainty of a sufficiency 
of vegetable food. They had also to fetch the timber for 
building canoes and houses, and the sago palm leaveB for 
thatching their roofs. They had to go to the tropical jungle 
on the mainland for the different fibres for their string and 
ropes, and for the reeds for their matting and basketry. They 
had on their island no suitable wood for making spears and 
shields, nor the proper 9tone for clubs and stone axes. 
Further, they had neither wild boars on the island, nor could 
they rear village pigs, and a Papuan without a pig is a very 
incomplete human being. Thus they were, in their require¬ 
ments, a community entirely dependent upon resources from 
outside, and they had to get the required commodities either 
by robbery, piracy, or trade. As a matter of fact, in olden 
days they used to do all these. But I do not think that piracy 
and Tobbery were ever important factors in the economic life 
of the Mailu community, and at present they have become 
absolutely harmless Philistines under the pressure of law and 
the influence of religion. 

Their own economic activities on the mainland (sago¬ 
making and hunting) have been previously mentioned. There 
remains to be said a few words about their trading. By their 
excellent craft, good training in seamanship, and by their 
eminently favourable position, the Mailu islanders were 
exceptionally well adapted to become a great trading factor 
on the southern coast. They could leave their village without 
approaching any hostile settlement, and they had no rivals 
equalling them in seamanship anywhere within their sailing 
area. In this they seem to have been better off than the trading 
communities of the eastern end and the Archipelago (Milne 
Bay, Engineer Group, and Louisiadee), which must often have 
met with disaster from hostile tribes on their trading expedi¬ 
tions. (M) 

The Mailu had a clear coast from Svri'n Island on the east, 
where their crab-claw boats met the oval-shaped Vdgas (or 
AmniiUm*, as they are called in that district) of the Massim, 
to Ardma in the west, where the native traders from the Hood 
Bay villages, and even the Motuans, met and carried westward 
their trading business. 

The Mailu were traders in the true sense of the word: 
they not only exchanged their own products for the things tKey 
wanted, but they played the part of middlemen, obtaining 

(54)Oomp, C. G. Seligman, op. cit., chaps, xli. and xlii. 
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some articles in the east and exchanging them in the west 
with a great advantage, and vice versdA^ 

As the trading was done seasonally, it will b© best to give 
an account of the several expeditions conducted annually and, 
as a rule, with reference to the native seasons and division of 
the year described in chap, iii., sec. 2. As mentioned there, 
the season of Avdra ogoda was spent at home, and so was 
Tsihhvo, which was the fishing time. It is in the Attrdri 
season (July-August) that they began the regular series of 
trading journeys and the expeditions preparatory for trading. 
From the convergence of the statements of all my native 
informants it appears certain that this series was usually 
carried out in the same order, and that in olden times it did 
not essentially differ from the present state of things, though 
the trade is now carried out more briskly than before, and, 
owing to tho security from raids, a much larger number of 
natives venture to leave the village than would have been then 
possible. 

As said, the first expedition leaves Mailu in the Aurdri 
season, going westward to Ardma, in order to bring home a 
supply of betelnut, which is plentiful at that time. I could not 
ascertain what was the article they exchanged for the betelnut, 
but I believe it was chiefly pottery. On this expedition they 
fish for the Conus mdhpunctatvs shell all along the barrier 
reef from Mailu to Aroma, and they acquire unworked shells 
from the Aroma people. In fact, the collecting of these shells 
is undoubtedly the most important aim of this expedition, as 
it makes possible the subsequent manufacture of arm-shells, 
which again are the main article of trade with the Ardma. 

In the fodro season (late September and October) they go 
to tAa to make sago, of which they produce much larger 
quantities than their own wants require. The surplus is 
traded to the Ardma people on a second expedition, buying 
this time small pigs and dogs. Aroma is the chief centre, but 
on the way there they trade with the other villages (T)6mara , 
Vilfrrupu, etc.). 

After this second expedition to Ardma they sail in the 
Lidro ogdda *eaeon (November-December) eastwards to 
Bdnabdna Island, the village round Mullins Harbour, and 
further along the coast as far as Snau. There they acquire, 
in the first place, arm-shells in return for the small pigs and 
dogs which they had obtained in Ardma. These arm-shells 
are made in the Southern Massim district and in the Archi¬ 
pelago, the best ones being manufactured in the Trobriand 

<5S)Comp. the description of similar communities in the 
Massim area, C. G. Seligman, op. cit., pp. 520 to 528, and p. 536, 
et seq. 
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and Woodlark Islands. The Mailu make arm-shells them¬ 
selves, and they seem to be as good at that industry as any 
others. But it pays them to trade the arm-shells down from 
the east to Ardma, owing to the difference of prices between 
these two districts. The Mailu know also some tricks by which 
the market value of a shell can be increased. The value of an 
arm-shell is estimated according to the position it is able to 
occupy on a man's arm. The higher up it will go and the 
easier it will retain its position on a strong man's biceps the 
more valuable it is, and to this end the Mailu very often 
grind down the shells in such a way as to allow them to be 
slipped further up the arm. 

Besides the arm-shells, the Mailu used to acquire several 
other articles of the much superior Massim workmanship, 
particularly the exceedingly fine ebony carvings of the 
Northern Massim, and the fine, green polished axe blades 
coming from Woodlark or the d'Entrecasteaux group. 

As the trading routes of the east are essentially connected 
with those of the Mailu, and as the general cultural influence of 
some of the eastern people upon these natives is unmistakable, 
it seems advisable in this place to say a few words about the 
trading lines on, and round, the eastern end of Papua, as this 
is cut off by a line touching Mullins Harbour on the east, and 
passing through Cape Vogel, including also those islands of 
the adjoining archipelago. 

Prof. Seligman has given an excellent account of the 
Massim trade routes, as far as they are contained within the 
Massim area proper. <56) He shows how the main manufactur¬ 
ing area (the Trobriands and Woodlark) used to be in com¬ 
munication with the d'Entrecasteaux group, and with the 
trading centres in the Archipelago, such as Titbrtiibe % in the 
Engineer group. (57 > Prof. Seligman also traces the lines of 
direct communication between Murua (phonetically spelt 
Muiri'a) or Woodlark Island and the Louisiades (68 >; but this 
is less important in the present connection. He also shows 
how the natives of Milne Bay were in constant communication 
with the trading communities of the Archipelago, and were 
thus provided with the products of the Northern Massim 
(Trobriands and Woodlark), as well as with those of Louisiades 
and the d'Entrecasteaux group. <c Lastly, the hamlet groups 
behind the head of Milne Bay had at least occasional inter¬ 
course with the people in the neighbourhood of Mullins 
Harbour on the south coast, and there is reason to believe 

(56) Op. cit.i chap. xl. 

(57) Comp. op. cit., pp. 529, 530, and pp. 537 to 539. 

mind., p. 530. 
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that there was formerly a trade route (never perhaps of great 
importance) from Mullins Harbour to the head of Milne Bay, 
and thence to the north coast in the neighbourhood of 
Taupota.” W And again: “Mailu canoes journey eastwards, 
trading with a number of islands on the Massim.” (6 °) 

The data collected by Prof. Seligman enable us to connect 
the Mailu trading routes with those of the Massim. The 
last quoted explicit statements bear directly upon our problems, 
and, in fact, they indicate the two main approaches of the 
Western Papuo-Melanesian world to the Massim culture area— 
Mullins Harbour and the coast between Bdnabdna Island 
(entrance to Mullins Harbour) and Sun'it. As far as I know, 
the Mailu canoes seldom go beyond Sna'n even now, and they 
hardly ever went any further in the olden days, so that I do 
not think it can be said that they used to trade with a number 
of the Massim Islands. Had they done so, it would have been 
undoubtedly the most important channel through which such 
articles as greenstone blades, ebony carvings, fine basketry, and 
other products of the Northern Massim and of the d'fentre- 
casteaux group would have found their way into the Mailu 
and other western districts. As matters stood, it seems that 
a much greater amount of articles was traded vid Mullins 
Harbour. There seems to have been at least two, or even 
more, overland routes to Mullins Harbour from the Massim 
area. One is mentioned by Prof. Seligman in the statement 
just quoted. It leads from the eastern shore of the deep 
inlet to the head of Milne Bay, through an almost completely 
flat country. This route passes exclusively through Massim 
territory, and does not traverse any of the other tribes. But 
although this was a very accessible way, the journey from 
Mullins Harbour to Mailu Bay being said to be easy, it was 
quite an unimportant route, as is correctly stated by Prof. 
Seligman. There was, however, another trading route, start¬ 
ing from the northern and north-western shores of Mullins 
Inlet, as well as from the villages on the eastern shore of 
Orangerie Bay, atid going practically straight, northwards, to 
the villages of Bsrtle Bay. These villages must have carried 
cm an extensive trade with the d’Entrecasteaux group, though 
on this head I did not obtain much information. That con¬ 
cerning the overland trading route seems fairly reliable, as 
it was computed from data obtained independently at Mailu, 
in the village of Dahtini , Mullins Harbour, in and near Fife 
Bay (east of Mullins Harbour), and from two sets of inland 
people— viz., several M a pa war u men, whom I examined in the 

mOp. cit, p. 535. 

Mlbid., p. 540 . 
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S&narai jail, and a few Borowd*i men, whom I met at a So*i 
feast in SUonilo (between Fife Bay and Mullins Harbour). 
The several items of information obtained from these sources 
harmonised perfectly. 

Starting from the north, there is a place on Goodenough 
Island called Siriwdwu , which is—or prehaps it is better to say 
was—a great centre for axe-blades, for the industry and trade 
in stone implements are rapidly vanishing. I was emphatically 
assured by a great number of inmates of the Samarai jail 
(belonging to all the different tribes of the eastern end) that 
Siriwdwu was the place where the stone blades were made. 
Whether it was really another quarrying centre, like Suldga 
or Woodlark, or whether it was one of the places where the 
blades used to be finally worked up and polished, or whether 
it was only a great trading emporium for stone axes, I am, 
for the present, unable to decide. Anyhow, it was mentioned 
to me as the most northerly point of the great Mullins Harbour 
trading route, where the stone blades were procured. Besides 
the stone blades, other articles, such as formed the usual trade 
circulating throughout the Massim area, were traded by this 
route. It is to be remembered that this mute connected, 
in the first place, two Massim districts—that of Bartle 
Bay and those of Bdnabdna and of the southern shore of 
Mullins Harbour. 

The articles which passed southwards this way were the 
fine ceremonial handles manufactured in their best form in 
the Trobriands and in Mxriu'a (Woodlark), and called Diriwd'n 
by the Massim of Bdnabdrut (the usual pattern of these is re¬ 
produced by Seligman, op. cit., pi. lxi.)i and Konnwb'u, the 
heavier form, which is more popular in Woodlark and the 
d’Entrecasteaux group (see pi. lxii. of the same work); 
the round carved wooden dishes; the ebony lime 
spatulas, and the carved wooden sword clubs (Keripa); 
obsidian (Nabti'a), which was found only in one place on 
the d’Entrecasteaux group (Goodenough Island); baskets of 
fine workmanship (P6po) made by the Northern Mas¬ 
sim. How these articles came to the villages in and 
near Bartle Bay I cannot say, but it appears from a 
remark of the Rev. H. Newton that the natives of that district 
did not do much trading themselves. W Thus it is very likely 
that the islanders brought them down. 

(61) C/. 0. G. Seligman, op. cit. f p. 586, where the main trade, 
as circulated by the Ttibetilbe, is enumerated. 

(68) Up the north-east coast there are no sailing 

canoes. At Taupota and Wedau there are just dug-outs, shaped 
stem and stern, with an outrigger . . ** (op . cit., p. 41). 
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The mainland people traded chiefly pigs and dogs to those 
of the d'Entrecasteaux group, passing on the articles which 
they had acquired from the inland natives, such as birds' 
feathers, fibre belts, etc. They used to get about four or five 
fine greenstone axe-blades for a pig, and for a big piece of 
obsidian they paid one plaited fibre belt. 

The goods received from the northern islands were further 
traded by the Wed&'u and other coastal villagers to the inland 
people. The latter exported to the coastal villages such 
articles as were not obtainable on the grassy seaboard, and 
which could be easily found and manufactured in the mountain 
jungle. Amongst these were spears (Aierrt)> fibre belts 
(Tairora), cassowary feather stalks (Dziwfini), cassowary 
feathers (Waif/t), and some kinds of baskets (G6ba). These 
native words were given to me in Samarai in the Wcdd’u 
language. The Tnirdro belts consist of a number of strands 
of plaited, brown fern vine. They were manufactured by the 
inland tribes on the southern coast—that is, from Gad nisi it 
eastwards—and on the northern coast from Cape Vogel east¬ 
wards. As examples of prices it may be quoted that one belt 
was paid for a piece of obsidian ; ten spears were given by the 
inland people for one clay pot made in Jdm’irisi , on the coast 
cast of Cape Vogel; ten cassowary feather stalks were 
exchanged for one pot. 

I obtained the following names of villages through which 
the trading route passed, starting from Bartle Bay and its 
neighbourhood and going from north to south. The first 
inland village was Gfldria —a community often mentioned by 
Prof. Selignvan and the Rev. H. Newton in their works 
referred to. Then in succession came the Magawdm, Maind’u , 
Dzihogdna , and Borowd'% pooples. Those lived inland, north 
of Mullins Harbour, and they traded directly with the Mailu. 
The Borow&'i are always mentioned in Mailu as the people 
from whom the greenstone axe-blades come, though it seems 
beyond doubt that they did not manufacture them themselves, 
but imported them from the great quarrying centres in the 
north. 

At the point where the trading route reached the Mailu, 
around Mullins Harbour, certain complication takes place in 
the character of the articles traded. On the way through the 
mainland some of the inland produce (feathers, vine belts, 
articles of bamboo and other wood, etc.) have joined the 
articles sent down from the Northern and North-eastern 
Massim. Again, some of the north-eastern produce gets 
absorbed by the inland tribes; some is deflected to the east 
after reaching Mullins Harbour. It is a noteworthy fact, and 
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it shows tLe great importance of the overland trading route, 
via Mullins Harbour, that many of the coastal villages east 
of Bdnahdna import the Northern Massim produce vid Mullins 
Harbour. Thus in Fife Bay, some fifteen miles east of 
Bdnahdna, I was told that stone axes and ebony carvings came 
from the liorawdi and other Mullins Harbour tribes. Tn this 
way the overland trading route feeds both the western and the 
eastern shores of the southern coast, reckoning from Mullins 
Inlet. And there takes place a distinct selection, some articles 
being much more appreciated by the Mailu and some by the 
Southern Massim. Thus, though the Mailu knew and some¬ 
times used, the ornamental axe-handles in their feast cere¬ 
monials, they never possessed them in any great number, used 
them extremely rarely, and did not appreciate them very 
much. Again, though one finds many of the fine Trobriand 
ebony carvings in Mailu, there is a very marked difference 
between the Mailu and the Southern Massim in the apprecia¬ 
tion of these objects, the latter using them much more 
frequently, and parting with them much more reluctantly, in 
spite of the fact that they are numerous among them. 

The main objects of trade which ultimately arrived at 
Mailu by this route were, as stated, greenstone axe-blades and 
arm-shells. As far as I am able to judge, products of the 
mainland hill jungle, such as feathers, bamboos, etc., also 
reached Mailu in considerable quantities by that route. 

Again, some products of the Southern Massim (Bdna¬ 
hdna) were acquired by the Mailu on their expeditions to the 
east; amongst these were the best kind of baskets (Ndvo), 
round wooden dishes, and carvings in brown hardwood of a 
workmanship inferior to those of the Trobriands. From the 
Mailu the Southern Massim purchased dogs, small pigs 
(imported from Ardma), boars' tusks, shell discs, and clay 
pots (called by the Massim Qurlva). The Mailu imported a 
number of netted string bags (Motuan name, Kidpa) which 
they acquired in Ardma. 

To return from this digression to the Mailu trading 
proper. The trading expedition to Bdnahdna returned about 
the beginning of January, after which they set out for their 
final expedition to Ardma. On this occasion arm-shells—a 
number of which had been in the meantime manufactured in 
Mailu and others acquired in the east—were traded for full- 
grown pigs. These were brought back and were usually at 
once used for the feast (comp. chap, v., sec. 3). 

Before the expedition started for Ardma a man—usually 
the chief of the subclan—used to make a charm and pronounce 
a spell (U'nra), in order that the expedition should be 
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successful aud that they should sell the arm-shells in a lucra¬ 
tive manner and bring back many pigs. 

The name of the charm was Mariwdna dlua-rtva (sea 
pi. xxxviii., figs. 1 and 2). The man who made it remained 
within his house for three days, and during that time observed 
the usual taboo—that is to say, he abstained from boiled food 
and fish, drank no water, and only ate roasted green coconut. 
The rite was performed immediately before the departure of 
the canoes in front of the house of every man who was about to 
sail, by the chief performer, who sometimes had an assistant. 

The performers stand in front of the house and, singing 
an incantation, which I was unable to record, they sweep the* 
platform with long green reeds with a slow swaying motion. 
Then they tie the reeds round the central, front post of the 
house, which proceeding is said to have some magical influence 
upon the arm-shells. The performer sails, as a rule, on the 
canoe. 

With the return from Ar6ma the trading activities of the 
Mailu are finished for the year; but as there was a big feast 
in Mailu practically every year the trading was resumed in 
every Aurdri season, and was intimately connected with alt 
the preparations for the feast are interwoven with the prelim¬ 
inary festivities—it absorbed the whole social life of the 
Mailu for the better part of the year. The trading was essen¬ 
tially seasonal and regular, each expedition forming a step 
in a consecutive series of ceremonial transactions and industrial 
activities (making of arm-shells, sago, pottery; comp, last sec. 
of this chapter), and everything leading up to the final expe¬ 
dition which brought back the all-important pig supply. The 
times of sailing adduced in the above description cover the case 
of a rather big feast. If it were a smaller one it would usually 
be held at an earlier date, sometimes as early as December, and 
the two expeditions to Aroma might in that case be reduced 
to otic only. 

On the mainland the feasts were held earlier, in the 
Li(>ro season. Here the natives did not, of course, make alT 
the preparations and trading expeditions. They reared their 
own pigs or collected them from the neighbouring villages, and 
they made sago from their own swamp. To this subject it 
will be necessary to return in describing the feast and the 
festive activities in chapter v. The importance of the feast in 
the native social life and the great interest they take in it 
cannot be overrated. The intimate association between the 
economic life of the Mailu islanders and their festive activities 
must also be fully realized if one wishes to form a right idea 
of their social life. Although my knowledge of the mainland 
Mailu is very limited, I think that their economic life—their 
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agricultural activities—are also strongly interwoven with the 
feast. <«> 

Among the M&ilu the two social phases—the feast and 
the trading—are so interdependent that if the feast were 
abolished there would be no scope for trading; if the trading 
were suppressed the feast would be impossible. 

To return from this digression to the trading pure and 
simple, it is certain that the Mailu community was one of the 
very important links in the great chain of intertribal trading 
which encircled the whole of Papua. There is no doubt, 
however, that articles from the Gulf seldom reached the 
Massim area and conversely, and it is also a fact that there 
was no absolute breach of continuity, no absolute impossibility 
that articles, ideas, and customs should travel from the mouth 
of the Fly River, and beyond, as far as Woodlark and the 
Trobriands and the north-eastern coast. Thus, for inst&noe, 
the ceremonial blades of fine workmanship, made in MviiVa 
and the Trobriands, were to be found all along the southern 
coast of the territory, as far, according to Prof. Seligman, as 
the Fly River. Nevertheless, there does not seem to have been 
any great cultural influence carried by this stream of trade. 
The influence of the Gulf culture undoubtedly extended as 
far as Port Moresby, and beyond to Jfulan and Krrrpuna; 
but it seems to me that it did not even reach Mailu. While 
some of the Massim objects seem to travel further, the general 
influence of their culture on the Papuo-Melanesians does not 
extend beyond the Mailu district. 

5. Forms of Work. 

General Remarks .—There seems to be no doubt that 
human communities, standing at different levels of culture 
and living under different conditions, differ widely and essen¬ 
tially in the quantity and quality of the work they are able to 

u£) Studying the Tdbu feast in the Sinaugholo tribe I was 
able to see that it possesses distinct economic features*; it 
is closely associated with the native gardening. This feature, 
however, is very much ol>sciired among the Koita of the Port 
Moresby District, who undoubtedly have accepted this feast from 
the ^inavgholo; comp. C. G, Seligman, op. cif., pp. 145 to 150 
and p. 18, where it is stated that “according to the Sinaughdlo 
it was among themselves that the Dubu originated, being adopted 
later by the neighbouring tribes.” I should add that this 
opinion is shared by the Koita and Motu of Odbagdba , Gaite. and 
Tutrmcleia, who acknowledge their indebtedness to the Sinaughdlo. 
Further, the mythology of the feast and the knowledge of all its 
ritual is so much more flourishing among the Sinaugholo that it 
seems certain they were the centre from which the feast in its 
present form has spread, and among these it is undoubt¬ 
edly connected with gardening activities. 
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perform; but it is not easy to state, or adequately to charac¬ 
terize, these differences in terms of convincing facts. Mere 
general statements that the natives are lazy and slack, or that 
they are good workers, have really very little value. 

On the other hand, in order to give facts which would 
speak convincingly for themselves, it would be necessary to 
observe the natives at work for a long time; to study the 
conditions under which they are capable of strenuous work; 
to see under what circumstances they work willingly and 
effectively; to investigate the stimuli to their work, aims, 
incentives, and so on. Such a task is, of course, beyond the 
capacity of an ambulant ethnologist on a short visit. Much 
valuable information on such points could be gathered by those 
who have to deal with natives on the plantations, especially 
as regards the ways in which the natives are adaptable to 
European methods of working. More difficult, perhaps, would 
be the attempt to picture the native’s way of working under 
his own natural conditions. Knowing how interesting and 
important are the problems of labour in modern sociology, it 
is possible to appreciate how much we could learn by studying 
these facts from the ethnologist’s points of view. 

Being unable to do the best under this heading, I must 
attempt to take the next best course, and, while avoiding 
mere generalizations, to make a few remarks embodying some 
of my observations about native ways of working. The natives 
are undoubtedly capable of strenuous and continuous exertion. 
They are able to dance for six hours at a time, and apparently 
to enjoy it, but it must not be imagined that they do it in a 
state of trance or that they work themselves up to a high 
pitch of nervous excitement. On the contrary, they dance 
the same figure over and over again (obviously rehearsing and 
practising it), they keep perfectly cool, and there are no signs 
of visible exhaustion, either immediately or the day after. I 
never had opportunities of watching the natives for any length 
of time at any prolonged hard labour, such as strenuous and 
continuous paddling or garden work, though I have seen them 
doing both in a manner which would not make one suspect 
them of slackness or of any lack of efficiency and endurance. 
I may, however, refer the reader to the remarks of the Rev. 
C. W. Abel/ 641 and especially to the excellent account of 
men’s work in the often-quoted volume of the Rev. H. 
Newton. W Both observers vouchsafe that at times the 
native does continuous hard work under his own conditions of 
life. 

*64)The Rev. C. W. Abel. “Savage Life in New Guinea” (see 
chap. “The Papuan at Work”). 

*65) “In Far New Guinea.” 
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Some of tbe natives actually like work. One dees a 
woman sit day after day making clay pots. I saw perhaps 
about a score of women in Mailu busily at work, without any 
suggestion of compulsion, throughout hot, muggy days, when 
everybody else was trying to take a siesta. Again, one often 
sees men working strenuously, keenly, and continually at»the 
manufacture of arm-shells and of other shell ornaments, or 
mending ropes or string. Some of them (both men and 
women) will work alone, absorbed in what they are doing— 
though, generally speaking, they like to work in groups. 
Much heavy, systematic, and tedious work falls on the native 
women. They have to bring in water, firewood, and vege¬ 
tables, and to prepare the food, day after day, without respite 
or holiday. Their work is undoubtedly more monotonous than 
that of the men. Neither men nor women avoid actual hard¬ 
ship in work, for they will sit up all night fishing, and at times 
of need they do not mind working in the middle of the day, 
though, as stated above, they like to have a siesta at that 
time (see chap, iii., sec. 2). 

All this does not mean that the natives do not understand 
“the perfectly aristocratic art of doing absolutely nothing.” 
On the contrary, I formed the impression that they have a 
great deal of artistic feeling for the beauty of the tin!re far 
mente. At times they will sit about for hours talking 
languidly, looking with vacant eyes at the surrounding world, 
when no doubt they are not harassed by the unpleasant feeling 
that time rushes on steadily and inexorably. Whenever any¬ 
thing is done by one man there are usually a dozen looking on, 
though without keen interest. Whenever canoes return from 
a journey the whole villege looks on and watches. Sometimes 
several natives will leave the village, perhaps with fish spears 
in their hand, perhaps on the way to their gardens, and they 
will sit down on the beach for hours slumbering or talking, or 
gazing in front of them. 

But it would be quite inadequate to call this “laziness.” 
This term would be either a flat truism, if it meant that, in a 
hot, enervating climate, with no incentive to spur him on, 
and with all his needs easily satisfied, man does not develop a 
feverish activity and keen strenuousness; or it would be 
an obviously false statement if it meant anything more or less. 
Laay is an adjective having a meaning or value on a moral 
background only, and as such ought to be strictly excluded 
from scientific language. 

Communal Labour .—Besides these avowedly general re¬ 
marks, there are a few other tangible facts as to native ways 
of working that may be adduced. Working single handed, 
without adequate tools, the native is often unable to perform 
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some specially hard tasks. Some such he might be able to 
<lo, but it would take him so long a time that the work would 
be rendered tedious or the results be impaired by the action 
of the weather, etc. Again, in olden days, it was sometimes 
necessary, for reasons of safety, for the natives to do their 
work in rather large numbers. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that communal work was a prominent feature of native 
economics, and that hardly any of the more difficult and bulky 
tasks were performed without appeal to the community for 
help, or, at least, to a part of it. Communal work is aho well 
in keeping with the general communistic character of the 
native economics (comp, next paragraph). Exactly as in the 
consumption of goods the benefit to -the owners very often lies 
in the honorific title rather than in the amount of his own 
individual consumption, so in the labour the owner often seems 
to organize the communal work and subsequent feast, and not 
so much to bear the burden of the greatest amount of work 
done. 

Tn olden days, when a big tlimo tree had to be cut on 
the mainland in Baireba , in order to make a dug-out canoe, a 
strong force of men used to help the owner of the canoe. Not 
only his own relatives (E?negi goinu; in Motu, Vdravdra), 
but a number of the clansmen and villagers from other clans 
as well joined in tho work. They helped in the cutting down 
of a tree, which in the old days, when stone axes were exclu¬ 
sively used, must have been a rather heavy task. The 
dragging down of the tree to the shore was done by a number 
of men who, as they hauled on the log by means of strong 
vines attached to the trunk, sang the refrain “ Deuoo , 
ilnmo, ai” Other men acted as scouts and kept watch over 
the safety of the working party. 

After the log was dragged into the village there was a 
feast given by the future owner of the canoe to all those who 
had helped in the work, for which a pig was killed. 

The scooping out of the canoe was done by the owner, 
helped by a few of his friends only, W but at the final 
trimming of the double canoe (Or6*u) a larger number of 
people took part: that event also was accompanied by a 
feast. < 67 ) 

Again, at some stages of garden making, collective labour 
is used. On the mainland each man clears his own portion 

(66) Oomp. canoe-making on pi. xxxvi., fig. 2. 

(67) When the sail is sewn together from single strips of 
matting a number of men help in the work, who are entertained 
at a feast by the owner of the Ord’u (or owners, see chap, iv., 
sec. 4), The workers are not decorated at the work or at the 
feast. 
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of the communal garden, as far as the cutting down of the 
small scrub is concerned, but in the clearing of the heavy 
timber tihe work is done collectively, all the clansmen working 
together and their friends joining them. There is a big feast, 
given by the owners, in which all the workers participate. 
On Mailu Island the hard task is the clearing of the strongly - 
rooted Lalany grass (Tsildtvo)> which is done with long stick* 
(see sec. 1 of this chapter). The friends and relatives of the 
owner of the garden (which on Mailu Island is not communal, 
but private, property) join and do the work. In this case 
there is, of course, also a feast as a kind of payment for the 
work done. Both at work and at the feast the workers wear 
festive adornments (JAo), though not of a very gaudy nature. 
They insert Pipe (pandanus streamers)—which look like long 
white paper tapes—into their armlets, and cockatoo feathers 
are stuck in the hair, which is bound up with Pipe so as to 
form a chignon. No face or body painting is done. The feast, 
for which no pig is killed, is, as a rule, held at the garden, the 
owner (or owners, on the mainland) providing bananas, taro, 
sago, and fish, if this be available, and making everything 
succulent with Dchdro (Motuan name for coconut cream). 

There was also a good deal of communal labour done in 
connection with the building of a house. < 68 > The big pile* 
forming the main framework were brought from the mainland 
by the owner, assisted by his family. Then, a great number 
of people—practically all the men available in the village— 
are summoned to help in the erection of the piles. On this 
occasion the Lao , or ceremonial dresR, is put on. There is, of 
course, a feast, consisting of fish and vegetables, and the future 
house is decorated. Several of the subsequent stages are done 
by the owner himself, assisted, as usual, by one or more of 
his family and near friends. In this way they bring lawyer 
cane for lashing, sticks and poles for the thatch frame, and 
the sago leaves used for the roof. The latter work is done by 
collective labour. The complete house is decorated and a big 
feast (Urania it sit si 9 "‘house-making feast”) takes place, but 
for this also no pig is killed. 

When one of the big nets f Gavma) was made, all the men 
of the Di'thu (subclan), of course, participated, as the GatUna 
was collective property—was used in common by all the 
members of the subclan, though the headman had a normal 
over-right to it. The men do not make any Ldo (adornment). 
There is a common feast, in which fish is an essential item. 

Sf.rual Division of Labour ,—It is a well-known fact that 
among practically all the native races the domain of man's 

'G8)Comp. the description of the house and house building* 
chap, ii., sec. 4. 
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and woman’s work is very definitely marked off, and that 
no one ever thinks of encroaching upon the sphere of action 
of the other sex. This feature is, I think, quite universal. 
Among the Papuo-Melanesians and Maasim even the details 
of the division of labour seem to be identical throughout the 
whole area. JVfy inquiries, however, into this matter have not 
been sufficiently careful for me to be able to bring any very 
interesting facts to light. Prom my notes, however, as well 
as from what 1 remember having seen, the state of things in 
Mailu seems to bo, in this respect, identical with what obtains 
among the natives of Bartle Bay. These have been described 
by the Rev. li. Newton, to whose account the reader may 
be referred. <69 > 

6. PROPERTY AND INHERITANCE. 

hit rodurtnnj Hr mark *.—The question of the tenure of 
property, or real law, is so-important that it has been neces¬ 
sary to allude to it on several occasions in preceding para¬ 
graphs. ,70 > In this place some general remarks will be made 
and the scattered facts stated elsewhere will be summarized. 
What has been said before, in connection with land tenure, 
must of course be borne in mind—namely, that “property” or 
“ownership” are terms which are used here not in our (modern 
European) legal sense, but as short expressions for the sum 
of the customary right a man, or social body, enjoys with 
respect to a material object. 

Communism. —This term is often applied with reference 
to the mode in which goods are used by natives of the same 
general stage of culture as the Papuasians. Here again 
detailed, concrete facts must be given, and the general condi¬ 
tions of native life kept in view, if the term is to have any 
meaning at all. The natives of Mailu live in small village 
communities, the members of which are in constant mutual 
contact and entirely cut off from the outer world, so that 
there is no possibility or opportunity of exchanging the 
majority of goods in common use. On the other hand, these 
goods are quite abundant; food, materials for clothing, fire¬ 
wood, common implements are neither scare nor difficult to 
prepare for use. There is then no room for very strong 
individual appropriation, and the natives are certainly 
extremely liberal and “communistic,” in the sense that a man 

iM)Op. cit ., chapters on Men’s Work and Women's Work 
(chaps, viii. and ix.). 

«70) Thus in sec. 4 of chap. ii. the rights of a man to his house 
were discussed, and again in describing the Odra and Ondtju insti¬ 
tutions the problem of property and rights to things had to be 
touched upon. Tho most important form of “ownership”—land 
tenure—was described in see. 1 of this chapter, etc. 



in possession of food or objects of common use readily gives 
them away temporarily, and, in the majority of cases, even 
permanently; so also a man in possession of any privileges will 
freely share them with others. On the other hand, it must 
be emphatically stated that there was no “communism” in the 
sense of all men having equal, free, and unconditional access 
to all goods and privileges. From many details previously 
given the reader will be aware, both that objects of common 
use, whether food or implements or what not, did belong to 
certain men, who had the right to give them away, and also 
that certain privileges, like participation in a hunt or in a 
fishing expedition, or a passage on a canoe, had to be granted 
by the “owner,” or master, of the given privilege, though 
these were granted very easily indeed. 

And this right to give away things, to grant access to 
privileges, was undoubtedly highly valued by the natives. At 
a big hunt, with grass burning, in which I took part, inland 
of Port Moresby, on the Laroye River (usually but. incorrectly 
called Lid by Europeans), a curious ceremony took place, 
fa the morning, before daybreak, all the men in the camp 
assembled, and one man, the traditional “owner” of the privi¬ 
lege of communal net hunting and grass burning on that tract 
of country, pronounced in a loud voice certain ceremonial 
words in a Koita language, which were answered by the loud 
acclamation of all the men. I was told afterwards by A huia — 
an excellent informant—that the trend of the harangue was 
simply:—“My great grandfather and my grandfather and 
my father used to make big hunting on these grounds. Now 
T give the order for the hunt. We will hunt to-day.” I did 
hot take notes of the original text in Koita , but A livin'* 
information is quite reliable, even when he gives a free version. 
I was also told by him that such a formal opening of a hunt 
was absolutely essential for its legal constitution. Should any 
group of the natives burn grass and hunt that tract of country 
without having obtained such a formal consent from the master 
- for which the master's presence was, of course, also neces¬ 
sary—the master's clan would seriously resent such broach of 
etiquette, and, in the olden days, even fights might have 
resulted from it. 

I am quoting this incident, which I observed among the 
Koita , because I was told in Mailu that a similar state of 
things obtained there, though I failed to record any of the 
details, and I had no opportunities of observing any facts of 
that type. The incident quoted is quite characteristic of the 
point at issue. The natives indeed have a keen sense of clan 
privilege, or village community privilege, which as a rule ia 
vested in on© man—the headman of the village or of the clan* 
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as the case may be. Thus the man giving the order for the 
hunt was a Iduhu rdhi t a headman of a clan. In Mailu the 
Uubu gubina would have to decide when a net (Gatima) 
should be used, or when a canoe should sail, and who should 
take part in the operation. It is characteristic that there is 
only one word for owner , and for headman , chief , or master 
{in Mailu, Gubina; in Motu, Biagtina). The main psycholo¬ 
gical element in this form of “ownership” seems to be rather 
the craving for social prominence than desire for a greater 
share of material goods. The chief at the annual feast, the 
man who makes a big catch of jfish, the owner of a pig which 
is slaughtered—these do not get a greater share than their 
friends; indeed, in many instances they get much less (comp., 
for instance, sec. 2 of the next chapter, concerning the taboos 
inherent to dugong magic). But they play a prominent part 
in the performance; in the first place they divide the goods 
to be distributed, and they formally give them away. And 
this form of using and enjoying wealth is immensely valued 
by the natives. 

Another set of facts must be referred to in discussing 
native views concerning property and real rights to things. I 
mean the magical rights of an economic nature, appertaining 
to fishing, gardening, and hunting, which are owned by indi¬ 
viduals and used for their own benefit (see chap, v., sec. 2). 
It is clear that the natives regard those rights as being of 
economic value, and the fact that, under modern conditions, 
they barter them shows that they even treat them simply as 
“goods”—as interchangeable privileges. 

Native View of Economic Value .—When discussing 
inheritance and marriage gifts with the natives, I was struck 
by the fact that I had a tendency to attach the greatest import¬ 
ance to certain classes of goods, whilst the natives seemed to 
pay much more attention to others. In other words, I was 
impressed by the fact that the natives have a scheme of values 
different from our own. Thus, as land on Mailu Island was 
allotted to individuals and inherited in the male line, 1 
used to pay the greatest attention to inheritance in land. The 
natives, however, used to pass quickly over this subject and 
give me only few details with reference to it, treating it as 
altogether unimportant, and dwelling much more upon the 
distribution of coconut palms and native ornaments. 

Consequently I inquired into the subject, and obtained 
very clear, definite, and unanimous answers, with which a 
number of independent witnesses unhesitatingly concurred. 
In the native's mind, the native ornaments form the most 
important class of property. Over these there is most concern 
And discussion when dividing a dead man's property among his 
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heirs, and on other occasions when property is divided or 
exchanged. Arm-shells, shell discs, boars 1 tusks, dogs’ teeth, 
bird of paradise feathers—these form the class of goods which 
loom as the most desirable form of property in the mind of 
the native. Pigs come into the same category, though it must 
be remembered that the natives of Mailu Island did not rear 
pigs extensively, and that these animals were usually disposed 
of at a feast, immediately aftor they had been acquirod on 
the trading expedition to the west. On the mainland, where 
they were reared by the villagers, they were highly valued. 
Dogs were also a highly esteemed form of property. After 
the native jewellery and the domestic animals, the ownership in 
coconut palms was most highly vahied. The garden land had, 
in a sense, no value on the mainland, where each individual 
possessed, by tho fact of membership of a clan, the right to 
acquire as much garden land as he desired, or, rather, as 
much as he and his wife were able to cultivate. The lack of 
value in this sense was due to the fact that there was no limit 
to the land which might be taken by any individual, and that 
no rights in land were ever acquired or exchanged; in fact, 
such a proceeding would have no object, and it would only 
have been a breach of custom. The land had, however, value 
in the sense that the members of a clan, as one social unit, 
would essentially resent and oppose any encroachment upon 
their territory on the part of outsiders. In spite of this, on 
Mailu Island, where land was parcelled out among the indi¬ 
viduals, it does not stand as a very important item in the 
native ideas of value. As a matter of fact, there is plenty of 
ground on the island, and the main difficulty lies in working 
it Tather than in obtaining the rights to it. 

The ornaments or native trinkets are displayed at feasts, 
both on the person and on the house. They are sometimes 
produced and shown to friends, and visitors, and people in the 
village usually know who has specially fine arm-shells or shell 
discs, necklaces, etc. The natives are by no means churlish 
and close about lending their ornaments, and at dance or 
feast time one often sees ornaments borrowed from relatives 
and friends. 

Inheritance .—The most desirable part of a man’s property, 
the personal ornaments, his wealth (Babadd'u; in Motu, 
K6ku), are inherited by his "own,” as opposed to his classi- 
ficafcotfy, brothers only. They share, roughly, in equal parts, 
though the eldest brother seems sometimes to get the first pick. 
The parents, the sisters, the widow and children of a man do 
not get any share in his jewellery. The coconuts are divided 
among a man’s brothers and sons. If the latter are young 
they do not get very much at the time of death, but they 
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receive their share later ou. The house is inherited in the 
male line, as stated above, so that if a man dies his eldest son 
becomes tlie “master” or “owner” (Gubina) of the house. If 
he is a small child at his father’s death the title is latent (the 
father’s younger brother being considered “owner” or 
“master” for the time being), but as soon as the boy is grown 
he comes into his rights. The right to the gardens, a& 
frequently stated, is hereditary in the male line—being on 
the mainland implicitly included in the clan membership, or 
on Mailu Island referring explicitly to the paternal garden 
land. 

A few concrete examples, accompanied by pedigrees, will 
illustrate these general rules. The following is the account, 
given me by Omdga y one of the Mailu village constables, of 
what happened after the death of his father, Ondga , and the 
pedigree shows the relationship of the persons concerned: — 

i i 


Ondga Affria 
m v o 


o 

Boits? 


m 6 

Banin Mddo 


Tsdra 


Nava mu 


Omdga | • 

>-~-0 1-0 Wmtai 

A wan Mardi 


O O 

Digu Dagaea 


Omdga* s father, Ondga , died, leaving two younger 
brothers, Bania and Tsdra , and two younger sisters, Bolts? 
and Mddo; as well as five children : the boys Kdranai f Omdga , 
and 1 Vond’i, and the girls Dign and Dagdea. At the time 
of Ondga'$ death all his children were young, and his brother 
Baida was regarded as “master” of the house, this being then 
tenanted by Bania , his wife and child (not mentioned in the 
pedigree), Tsdra , and Ondga'* widow and children. 

All the coconut trees left by Ondga were also taken over 
by Bania , who subsequently gave some of them to his younger 
brother Tsdra. Bania also took charge of the garden land for 
as long as the boys remained young. When Kdvanai married 
and thus became a grown man, Bania gave him over the whole 
land left by his father and all the coconut palms, except 
Tsdra's share. When Omdga , Kdvanai's younger brother* 
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grew up and married, the latter gave him his share, both in 
garden land and in coconut palms. Again, when the youngest 
boy, Wond'i, becomes grown up he will receive his share from 
both his elder brothers. 

The native ornaments, however, all went to Bania and 
Tsdra. Neither M6ria , Ortdga widow, nor his sisters, nor 
his children, received any share in his native ornaments. 

One other actual pedigree will serve to illustrate further 
the general principles of inheritance. 

Pedigree. 


Nucina+'j O if Ken foil 


m mm o 

Kanaka Din* Ambit lndmn 

. When Kudna died, not his sons, Kdvuktt and Dini, but 
his younger brother, Ktnlni , inherited his wealth. Moreover, 
as Kdvaka and Dini were grown up when Kndna died, and 
had by that time received their shares in coconut palms, all 
the remaining coconut trees of Twdrta went to Kentni . After 
Keneni's death, however, part of the coconuts, and perhaps 
some of his wealth or jewellery would return to Kdvaht and 
Dini. 

This state of things would lead apparently to a conges¬ 
tion of riches, in the form of native ornaments in the hands 
•of the last survivor of a large family of brothers. It must be 
remembered, however, that native ornaments were constantly 
manufactured, that they were exchanged or distributed in 
connection with feasts, ceremonies, marriage transactions, etc., 
and that native wealth often changed hands, and so never 
could accumulate to any large extent. Thus the inheritance 
of native ornaments by the deceased man's brothers—with a 
very small share sometimes falling to his paternal first cousins 
—did not entail any serious strain in the economic equilibrium 
in the village. 

There was no special legal mechanism to enforce all the 
transactions connected with inheritance. Thus the brothers 
had to agree upon the division of the wealth; the children 
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had to come to an understanding with reference to the coconuts 
and garden land, etc. When the children were minors at 
their father's death, and all their gardens and coconuts were 
under the care of their paternal uncle, it was of his free 
accord that the latter gave them their due shares, so that they ’ 
were consequently entirely dependent upon his good faith. 
When I asked Omdga what would have happened if his uncle 
llama would not give him and his brothers their due shares 
he was not able to answer* He dismissed the hypothesis, and 
said a man would always give his nephews the garden land and 
coconuts which belong to them by right. As a matter of fact, 
it must be remembered that a man had always enough coconuts 
and garden land for his own use. Again, Banin lives in the 
same house with Omdga and Kdvanai , and their mutual 
relations are, to my knowledge, very intimate and extremely 
good. So that there was no reason, and no psychological like¬ 
lihood, why any quarrels should arise among the natives in 
matters of inheritance in land and coconuts. As to the divi¬ 
sion of wealth among brothers, I received the impression that 
the customary rules for division were very definite, in the 
sense that all had to receive more or less equal shares, and 
that the only deterrent was the fear of incurring the contempt* 
that would inevitably be shown for any manifestation of 
cupidity or act of rapacity. 

7. Industries* 

Introductory Remarks .—In this section I shall enumerate 
and briefly describe what may be called the industrial pro¬ 
ducts of the natives, the most important objects in use, and 
the articles of trade manufactured locally. The building of 
native houses—a very important native craft—has already 
been described (chap, ii., sec. 4). The native canoes, 
especially the large double canoes with a platform (Ord’us) 
are, as has been pointed out before, both objects of extreme 
importance in'the tribal life of the Mailu islanders and articles 
of trade exchanged for pigs in Ardma. Their construction 
has been described in a previous section (chap, iv., sec. 4). 

We will complete the series by saying a few words about 
the following articles:—(1) Pottery—The Mailu pots, being 
essential both for use in their own households and as articles 
of trade. (2) Arm-shells and other shell ornaments.—These 
were indispensable for the Mailu islander as means of acquir¬ 
ing pigs; in fact, they were the standard article given in 
exchange for pigs, canoes being paid over only when arm- 
shells were short. Though a considerable number of these 
articles were imported into Mailu (comp, above, chap, iv., 
sec. 4) the local manufacture was very important, and the 
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Mailu also made other shell ornaments. (3) Baskets.—These, 
some of which were acquired from the Southern Massing were 
traded to a limited extent; they were very important in native 
life as being the only means of carrying foodstuffs, firewood, 
and objects in daily use, when on a journey. (4) Stone 
implements were to a great extent imported into Mailu, though 
some were locally manufactured, and a few are still made and 
used in Mailu. (5) Carvings were never a speciality of the 
Mailu, and only very rough and inferior work is produced. 

The technological side of the industries here described is 
very unsatisfactory, as throughout my work I was concerned 
with the social life of the natives rather than with technology. 
The following account is meant chiefly to be a survey of those 
main economic activities which are directed towards the pro¬ 
duction of objects of use and trade. 

Pottery .—This art was the exclusive monopoly of the 
inhabitants of Mailu Island, but I am not able to say whether 
this was owing to the fact that there was no clay available 
anywhere else in the district, or whether this is an example 
of the extreme inertia of the natives towards the alteration of 
a tribal status sanctioned by tradition. The natives of the 
district always state that suitable pottery clay is only available 
on Mailu, but this means merely that they do not know of any 
other place. 

On Mailu Island the clay is obtained in many localities 
from deep holes dug in the alluvial flat, behind the village. 
It is fairly clean, doeB not contain many small stones, and is 
uBed without any previous treatment. It is brought into the 
village in baskets, plaited of coconut leaves, and it is wrapped 
in leaves to keep it moist. It is usually brought in the morn¬ 
ing and used the same day. 

The accessories of pottery consist of a ring of banana 
leaves, half a coconut shell, a shell of a species of Venus, and 
usually a large melon shell (Melo dtadema), or, in place of the 
latter, another coconut shell, which is used as a receptacle for 
water. 

The method of pottery making may be described as a 
“method of coiling," an expression used by Prof. Seligman 
with reference to the technique of the Southern Massim. 

The clay, as it is brought from the pit, is fashioned into 
long cylindrical “fingers” or “sausages/ by rolling between 
the two palms (comp. pi. *1., fig. 1, the woman on the right- 
hand side). The worker (always a woman) takes a large 
handful of clay, kneads it a little, and rolls it into the 
desired shape. The “sausages' 9 are about the thickness of 

in) Op. cit., p. 96, footnote. 

V 
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a finger and some 40 cm. long. The first sausage is coiled on 
the rim of a half coconut shell, which thus acts as the nucleus 
of the pot. The shell is placed in the ring, made of banana 
leaves (see pi. xl., fig. 1). After the first sausage is coiled, 
the woman joins another to its end. The coiling is done in the 
following manner: —The free end of the clay sausage is held 
in the left hand, the right hand joining it to the rim by the 
pressure of thumb and forefinger (see the woman on the left 
of pi. xl., fig. 1). At this stage of the process the successive 
coils, though joined to each other and flattened, are to be 
seen plainly, as well as the finger marks. The unfinished pot 
looks, in fact, as if it were streaked horizontally and grooved 
vertically. 

The successive coils being placed in broadening circles, the 
pot is first shaped into a roughly conical form, and this can 
be called the first stage in the process. (See the pote on right 
and left on pi. xl., fig. 1). 

The next stage consists of the smoothing of the rough 
surface, in which process the fissures between the adjoining 
coils are obliterated, and in the imparting to the pot its final 
form and ornamentation. The pot is first smoothed and 
scraped. This is done by using both the palm and fingers 
of the hand and tho Venus shell referred to. Usually the shell 
is handled with the right hand on the outer surface and the 
left hand passed inside. The scraping and smoothing by 
means of the shell being done upon that part of the clay 
surface, which is supported by the open left hand (comp. pi. 
xl., fig. 1; the woman in the middle). 

By the same means (shell and open palm) the final form 
is imparted to the pot. About one-third of the distance from 
the top of pot the original, simple conical shape is altered by 
the formation of a waist, immediately below which the pot 
bulges, while towards the top is opens out in a conical form. 
This last conical portion forms what might bo called a broad 
rim or lip of the pot (c/. pi. xl., fig. 1 ; woman in the centre). 

After the completion of the upper part of the pot it is 
taken out of the coconut shell, which so far has served as its 
bottom, and a few coils are put in to cover the hole. These 
are smoothed down by tapping the surface of the pot with 
the hand and scraping it with the shell. It may be mentioned, 
by the way, that the Mailu technique in pottery does without 
the heating or tapping which among the Motu forms the 
longest stage in their manufacture. In consequence of this 
the Mailu pots are said to be of inferior quality and durability. 

The pot is now ornamented. Its rim is covered with one 
of the traditional ornaments, of which there are some eight 
or nine in use among the Mailu, but I failed to record them. 
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The engraving is done in the soft clay with a thin piece of 
wood. 

The third and last stage consists in the burning of the 
pots, which is done in the afternoon. They are laid on the 
sand upon the beach, usually several at a time, the mouth of 
the pots being turned to windward. Dry sticks are laid all 
round them individually, the greatest amount of fuel being 
placed on the weather side, so that the heat may penetrate 
well inside the pots. 

As mentioned above, pots are made by women exclusively, 
who, during their manufacture, are stated to observe a strict 
taboo; that means that they do not eat anything from the 
moment they begin their work until the time they have finished 
burning the pots. Whether, considering that the natives 
hardly ever accepted food during the day, this taboo is very 
important, I was unable to ascertain. At any rate, several 
informants asserted that it was so, and T received the impres¬ 
sion that pottery is considered to be a serious, and perhaps even 
to some extent a sacred, activity. ( 72) 

Arm-shells^ and other Shell Ornament s. —The arm- 
shells, with the exception of the strings of shell discs, are the 
most highly valued articles of native ornament, and they form 
one of the principal means of exchange. They are made of 
the shell of Conus millepiinctatus , and Mailu was one of the 
chief centres of their manufacture. I have heard native 
connoisseurs pronounce those made here to be the best, though 
possibly this statement may only mean that the best arm- 
shells come from the east and that the Mailu were the middle¬ 
men who imported them and sold them to the natives of the 
Central District (comp. chap, iv., sec. 4). 

The Conus shell (Opi’dpi) is, in harmony with its name, 
of an almost perfectly conical shape, and the armlet is made 
out of a ring formed by a transverse section of the shell cut 
near .the base. The "cutting” is done by means of a stone. 
For this purpose any stone of a fairly small size (about that 
of a child's fist) can be used, provided it has a blunt point, 
With this point the manufacturer (always a man) taps the 
shell with light blows in quick succession, under which its 
rather soft calcareous substance is, one might say, worn away 
along the line where the blows are struck. In this manner 
the oase of the cone is first cut off. Then another similar 
cutting is made, parallel to the plane of the first at a distance 

( 72 ) This is also the opinion of the Rev. W. J. V. Saville, to whom 
I am indebted for having drawn my attention to the pottery 
taboo. 

( 73 ) Oomp. the description of arm-shells in Seligman, op. cit., 
p. 513, and pi. lix., where several of them are figured. 

▼2 
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from it of about one*-third of the total length of the shell, and 
this second section forms the ring. 

The next stage consists of the removal of the outer 
surface of this ring and of the polishing of its internal surface. 
The former must be rubbed quite clear of all colouring matter, 
even to the removal of the punctiform pattern, in order that 
the arm-shell should be quite white when finished. The ring 
is then polished on the inside, as far as may be—that is to say, 
so long as it is not made too thin and weak. The object of 
this process is to give the arm-shell the biggest possible aper¬ 
ture, for the larger this is the larger the arm which the 
arm-shell is able to fit, and consequently the greater is its 
value. 

The polishing of the outer surface is done on a broad, flat 
piece of sandstone, and a pieoe of the same kind of stone, 
shaped into cylindrical form and pointed at each end, is used 
to polish the inside by inserting it within the ring and working 
it to and fro. During the polishing process of both inner and 
outer surface the shell is kept moistened. (74 > The same name, 
Uru'a , is given to both the flat and the cigar-shaped sandstone, 
the name denoting the material and not the form, as is always 
the case in native technological nomenclature. The polishing 
process is called TJruru, After the arm-shell is ready it is 
perforated in two or three points, near the lateral opening 
formed by the lip of the Conns shell, and is ornamented 
with shell discs (Sdpisdpi , a universal Papuan term, probably 
originally Motuan) and with the black wild banana seeds. CW 

Besides the arm-shells, the Mailu also manufacture the 
shell discs called Sdpisdpi, and another kind of red shell discs, 
which differs from the former in that they are coloured on 
one side only. The Sdpisdpi are worn strung on a string like 
Chinese perforated coins, when they collectively form long 
cylinders. < 76 > The Mailu red shell discs are worn fixed by 
their flat surfaces to a string, thus showing one side only. 
Large white shell discs are ground down from the base of the 
Conus milhpunctatus , and the pearl oyster shell is used to 
manufacture an ornament shaped like a half-moon, which is 
worn as a breast ornament by men and women, but I failed 
to record the technical details of the manufacture of these 
last-named objects. 

In t former times the Conus shell was used to make small 
axes (dba’na). After the upper ring had been detached in 

<74) See pi. xl., fig. 2. 

(75) Comp, the two arm-shells on the left side of pi. lix. in 
Seligman’s book. 

(70 See pi. lx, in SMigman, op . cit. 
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order to make the armlet, the residual cone was split longi¬ 
tudinally, and small blades could thus be made. This use of 
the Cent/.* shell has, however, now been abandoned, and 1 
was unable to purchase any old specimens, though a few were 
made for me in the old fashion. 

Baskets .—Several forms of baskets, all of local manufac¬ 
ture, were used in Mailu, but I was not able to grasp and 
record the technological principles of their manufacture. 
Consequently I can only give a general description of their 
basketry and mention the varieties. 

1. Apdka .—In this, the rudest form, the basket is simply 
plaited from a coconut leaf. The midrib is split longitudinally 
and the leaflets interplaited in such a way that the pieces of 
rib form the rim of the basket. To this a rough handle is 
sometimes attached. This form is known all along the 
southern coast as far as Port Moresby, and I was told that the 
same kind is used in the Gulf and on the Fly River. Among 
the Motu it is seldom used, as there the universal use of 
the string bag (Kiapa) eliminates all need of other receptacles. 
Among the Mailu the Apdka is used for carrying clay, sand, 
wood, shellfish, and all sorts of coarse and dirty materials 
in general. It is very easily made, and its manufacture does 
not require more than half an hour, but it only lasts for a 
short time and is readily thrown aside. 

2. Reva .—This kind is similar to the foregoing, being 
also made of coconut leaves. It is used chiefly for catching 
fish and shellfish in the Rv'i form of fishing, for which women 
go out at night with torches of dry coconut leaves (Kartta). 
It is never used for carrying things. 

3. No’obdea .—This is a circular shaped form of basket, 
made of coconut leaves, in a much more elaborate fashion 
than is the case with the two preceding kinds. It also is 
never used for carrying things, but it often serves as a platter, 
solid food taken out of the cooking pot being placed on this, 
or on a wooden dish (comp. chap, iii., sec. 1). The No'ahoea 
is also used sometimes as a strainer in the preparation of 
coconut cFeam (Dehdrn). 

4. N6vo .—This basket, which is solidly made of some 
kind of cane, is the most important form, serving as the general 
carrying vessel of the Mailu. It is more or less flat, and ha* 
an oval-shaped mouth. Two strands, attached to one side, 
pass through two holes in the opposite side, and are joined 
by a broad band of bast. The woman carries the basket with 
this band across her forehead, the basket resting on her 
shoulders. In these baskets, and in these alone, heavy loads 
of native vegetables and firewood are brought into the village 
from the gardens. It is also used on journeys, when the 
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woman carries her own, and her husband’s, personal belongings 
(T6ba). This form is made in Mailu, but it is also imported 
from the east, from the Southern Massim of Bdnabona , and 
from the neighbouring coast, where they are apparently more 
skilful in tne manufacture of the N6vo than are the Mailu. 
The Novo form of basket is not known to the west of the Mailu 
district. 

Stone Implements .—At the present day, when steel axes,, 
adzes, and chisels are used for felling trees and scooping out 
canoes, the natives no longer make stone implements. It is 
therefore not possible to give an account of this subject from 
personal observation; I was only able to question the natives, 
a proceeding which is particularly unsatisfactory when material 
objects have to be enumerated and described. The natives, 
however, gave me the names, with some details, of the follow¬ 
ing implements. 

fj'a .—Stone axes used for felling trees and scooping out 
canoes. The stone blades, made of dark-green volcanic tuff, 
were imported from the east (comp. chap, iv., sec. 4), and 
those used for the first-named work were very large and 
strong, and were permanently fixed to their handles. For 
scooping out canoes smaller blades were used, which could be 
turned in their sockets and thus be fixed at any angle to the 
striking plane. This adjustment permitted them to be used 
for hollowing out canoes through a fairly narrow opening. 

When a blade broke they took it out of the handle and 
sharpened it on a broad flat sandstone. Thus in the course of 
time the large blades became reduced in size. 

Ota is the small blade used in the sago pounder (comp, 
chap, iv., see. 1). This blade was manufactured locally, and 
it is still made and used. Unfortunately, I was not able to 
observe the process, as the necessary stone comes from Abd’n , 
and there was none of this in the village during my stay. 

The sandstone implement used for polishing the arm- 
shells and axe blades, and the implement used for grinding 
down the arm-shells from the inside, have been described. 

Obsidian flakes, obtained in a manner described above 
(chap, iii., sec. 1), were used for shaving and as chisels for 
finer carvings, such as those of limesticks. 

Parviny*, —There were a few objects regularly carved by 
the Mailu. Amongst these were the carvings on the vertical 
boards closing the dug-outs of both sides in the large double 
canoes (comp. chap, iv., sec. 4). So also those on the boards 
forming the verandah roofs of the houses, and on the outside 
of the piles (comp. chap. ii., sec. 4). The fine carvings on 
smaller objects were made in Mailu, in imitation.of those of 
the Southern Massim, but were quite inferior to the latter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MAGIOO-RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES AND BELIEFS. 

1. Dreadful Beings; Spirits; Sorcery. 

Fear of Darkness .—It is important to study not only the 
ideas of the natives concerning ghosts and spirits, but also 
their emotional reactions towards such ideas—not only how 
they picture in their minds beneficent or maleficent beings, but 
how they behave, and emotionally comport themselves, towards 
these imaginary beings which to them are so real. 

Of the natives of Mailu it may be emphatically stated that 
they hold in great fear the terrors lurking in the shadows of 
night. Nothing would induce a man to venture out alone at 
night, even for a few hundred yards from the village. I ob¬ 
served that at dusk the men became very nervous pnd hastened 
towards the village, so that darkness should not overtake them 
when alone in the gardens. One of the oldest and wisest men 
in the village—in fact, the greatest authority on native lore 
and custom — Papdri , was quite as unprepared for such risks 
ns any of the boys and young men. T offered to some young 
men who had been much influenced by the white man’s teach¬ 
ings the, to them, large reward of ten sticks of tobacco if they 
would walk alone at night about a quarter of a mile from the 
village to the Mission Station, but they smilingly declined the 
offer. Their fear is greater on a dark than on a moonlit 
night, and they are also afraid of darkness in their houses; 
hence the custom of keeping the fire going during the night. 
If a man has to leave a house in the night to satisfy a necessity 
of nature, he arouses another nerson to keep him ermpany 
on his walk to the garden or to the seashore, a statement which 
is confirmed by Mr. Greenaway, who has lived for a long time 
amongst and with the natives. 

I believe that in this respect the natives of Mailu do not 
differ from the other Western Pppuo-Melanemns, *11 of whom 
share this intense dread of darkness. On the other hand, 
it is interesting to note that the general fear of the night is 
not an essential characteristic of this stage of culture or even 
of this type of human society, for among the Northern Massim 
of MvhVa (Woodlark Island) T found an entirely different 
state of things, the men volunteering quite readily to go alone 
at night for long distances out of the village. 

Nature of the Dreaded Brings; the Bard’n .—Returning 
to the Mailu, the next probleni is of what kind of maleficent 
beings are the natives afraid t We modern Europeans are so 
accustomed to associate all dreadful things definitely with the 
idea of death, to treat them as ghosts, visitors from the other 
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world, or supernatural beings, that the idea that living men 
should be the object of a superstitious and annihilating fear 
seems to us nearly incredible. This was. at least, my own 
attitude of mind towards the facts I found in Mailu. Yet it 
seems absolutely beyond doubt that the Mailu and. as far ae I 
know, all the Western Papuo-Melanesians, are exclusively 
afraid of evil magicians, as constituting the one and only 
dreadful danger threatening them out of the darkness of the 
night. 

The Bar&'u (the exact counterpart of the Vdda of the 
Central District) is to the natives a living man, endowed with 
the knowledge and powers of making himself invisible, and 
of working evil magic with the help of the night and of hie 
own invisibility. 

The Bar&'u , as he prowls about at night, ‘invisible, able 
to kill his victim and desirous of doing so, is always thought 
of as some individual man from a neighbouring village, in 
body, not in spirit, nor as his double. When the Bar&'u leaves 
his abode to go on his nefarious errand, his place in his house 
is empty—he goes away bodily. <7?) The Bar&'u smears him¬ 
self all over with some magical herbs, and mutters some spells 
and becomes invisible. Some people say, however, that he is 
only invisible from his front aspect and that he can be seen 
from behind, and this is the reason why people see often 

(77) I have dealt on the subject of the Bar&'u'$ bodily wander¬ 
ings, because there are several statement* about New Guinea 
sorcery, showing that there is a kind of emanation, or “sending,” 
projected from the sorcerer and attacking the victim. Thus, Prof. 
Sehgman describes the “sending,” emanating from witches, as it 
exists in the belief of the natives at Bartle Bay and inland from 
there (op. eit, pp. 640-648). It is very important to call atten¬ 
tion to such differences in belief as exist between that recorded 
by Prof. Soligman and that found in Mailu. Prof. $eligman r s 
statement is extremely detailed and concrete, and seems 
to me to be as well established as anything wo know about the 
Papuasian natives. What I am about to say, consequently, does 
not refer to that statement. I have found a remarkable tendency 
among the white observers to introduce into native ideas 
“spiritual agencies,” “emanations,” etc. Thus, some white men. 
who knew Mailu perfectly well, informed me that Bar&'u is an evil 
power, projected by the sorcerer, Bar&'u is, indeed, the name for 
the sorcerer’s evil power, but this never wanders about without 
its receptacle, and there is nothing of an “emanation” in the 
native belief. Again, in Port Moresby, one of my friends, a resi¬ 
dent of long standing in Papua, and a high authority on the 
natives, maintained in an argument with me* that Vdda was a 
“sending” from a sorcerer. A careful subsequent inquiry carried 
out under the patronage of Ah&ia, finally convinced both roy 
friend and myself that Vdda was no “sending” in any sense of 
the word, that it was the sorcerer in his own person, and that 
when he went ont to kill a man, he had to leave his own abode and 
actually make the journey. 
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mysterious shadows moving in the dark. He can be heard, 
however, as he moves about. The Bar&'ua travel great 
distances; they come like the wind, quickly and invisible, but 
as to the exact method of these aerial flights my informants 
were unable to give me any details, saying that this was 
entirely the concern of the Bar&'u , and referring me to such 
a one for further information. This, of course, was hopeless, 
aince a Bar&'u is extremely careful in preserving his incognito, 
especially to white men. I knew, however, the names of some 
men in Mailu who were suspected of belonging to the craft, 
and these were precisely the men who would not even give the 
popular version of the problem. 

There was some lack of precision in the statements, and lack 
of agreement between my informants, when I came to inquire 
about the details of the method used by the Bar&'u in securing 
his victim. In broad outline, the version universally 
approved by my informants corresponded exactly with the 
description given by Prof. Seligman of the Koita.W) The 
Bar&'u comes to Mailu and finds his victim asleep in the 
house. He kills the man and restores him to life again; or 
he touches him with a magical substance, when he pines away 
and presently dies. Or else a Bar&'u, fixing upon two or 
three men fishing or walking in the gardens, stuns them with 
properly administered blows of a club, but the victim never 
knows he has been operated upon by a Bar&'u. 

In general outline this is the belief universally held. 
There were, however, discrepancies among my informants' 
statements in respect to details. Thus some said that the 
Bar&'u opens the man's body and takes something out of it, 
or puts something into it—a version identical again with that 
obtained in more detail by Prof. C. G. Seligman among the 
Koita. Another of my informants told me that the Bar&'u's 
method consists in the touching of a man’s body, or even his 
footprints, with some leaves, and then in putting the latter 
into a preparation also called Bar&'u. The ingredients of this 
mixture are salt water, wild ginger roots, and G6bu, the bark 
of the native cinnamon tree. Yet another informant said 
that sometimes the Bar&'u simply touches the victim with his 
mixture. ( 79 > 

(78) Op. cit., pp. 170 and 171. Cf. also pp. 187 and 188 and 
pi. xxxi. 

(79) This also corresponds with what Dr. Seligman found to be 
the pvaotdoe amongst the Bar&'u of the Milne Bay natives (op. 
cit., pp. 638 and 639). As the influence of the Southern Massim 
is strong in Mailu, 1 am inclined to think that the two above* 
mentioned versions concerning Bard'us may bo the outcome of 
the MAssim beliefs superimposed upon the original doctrines 
derived from the Western Papuo-Melaneaian stock of ideas. 
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Again, one of my informants—a very reliable man— 
assured me that whenever a Bard’u comes to the village and 
enters a house with the intention of killing a man, he always 
tries to have connection with some female member of the 
household in her sleep—the man's wife, or his sister or 
daughter. The man, bewitched by the Bard'u , does not 
remember the fact after he awakes; but the woman is 
always awaTe of having been interfered with in her sleep, and 
much valuable information as to the crimes committed by 
sorcerers, and even as to their identity, is supposed to be 
obtained in this way. As to the questions whether the Bard'u 
is invisible to the woman, and, if so, how she can recognize 
him, my informant could not give me satisfactory answers, 
1 though he did not on that account waver in his belief. 

I wish to add that although I was not able to obtain 
many esoteric details with reference to the Mailu sorcery, I 
have had exceptionally good opportunities of grasping the 
general attitude of the native mind towards the question of 
night-terrors and sorcery, and of laying bare certain psycho¬ 
logical features of their beliefs, which mere inquiry could not 
have elucidated. For some time I was staying in a disused 
mission house, not far from the present Mission Station. 
Somehow the news spread about that there were ghosts in the 
house, and both my cook-boy and some village boys, who used to 
come and sleep there, refused to continue to do so, leaving me 
to sleep alone. Finding this state of things convenient on 
account of the protection it afforded my belongings when I 
went with my boy to the village at night, I did not discourage 
the belief, nor did I betray any scepticism with regard to it. 
One evening, while sitting with my boy and some Mailu men, I 
listened to their conversation, carried out in Motu. I found 
that they were discussing the question of the ghosts that 
haunted my house. Seeing that they took the matter very 
seriously and expressed views extremely valuable to the ethno¬ 
logist, because they exemplified the native beliefs on a concrete 
basis, I joined the conversation and asked their opinion and 
advice with regard to my case. They certainly were under the 
impression that I was concerned for mjr safety, and they gave 
me their band fi<h view of the matter. I asserted emphatically 
that, as a white man, I was afraid only of ghosts, but I added 
that, not knowing the habits of the local evil powers, I would 
like to know what I had to fear and how I should best protect 
myself. It was these questions which elicited most of the 
information given above—information which had until then 
been withheld from me. I need not add that I was not satis¬ 
fied with one conversation, but subsequently had several 
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interviews with various informants, asking for their expert 
Advice in my difficult position. 

I was told, unanimously and emphatically, that ghosts 
(Bo*i) are absolutely innocuous; because they are like a shadow 
they cannot hurt. That people should fear beings with no 
power to hurt, my informants could not believe, indeed they 
seemed amused by the idea. They asserted that the ghost 
could not have been a B6*i> because a spirit can neither talk 
nor make a noise, and it was a public fact that in my house 
some noises, as of footsteps and voices, had been heard. My 
men advised me, in the first place, not to sleep in the house, 
and if I had to remain there not to sleep alone. I remarked 
that nobody was likely to risk his life so lightheartedly, 
whereupon they warned me of the extreme folly of putting 
out my hurricane lamp at night, as I was known to do, which 
was a plain invitation to the Bard*u to come and do his hor¬ 
rible work. The most hopeful feature of the whole affair, how¬ 
ever, was that as a white man I was to a great extent, and 
perhaps completely, immune from the evil attempts of even 
the most skilled and malicious Bard*n. The future has shown 
that my Mailu friends were right, since all the attempts of the 
Bard* us have failed, so far as concerns myself. 

As in all other tribes, the Bard*us are considered in the 
Mailu tribe to be the real cause of death. Using Prof. 
Seligman's words:—“Except in the case of very old folk, 
death was not admitted to occur without some obvious cause, 
such as a spearthrust. Therefore when vigorous and active 
members of the community die it becomes necessary to explain 
their fate, and such deaths are firmly believed to be produced 
by sorcery.” In Mailu a Bard*u from another village, always 
a hostile one, is suspected of having been the cause of the evil 
deed. There are, of course, Bar&us in $1 villages, even in 
Mailu, as mentioned before, though no one will openly admit 
it. But these, or even those from a friendly village, would 
never be suspected of an attempt against a Mailu citizen. To 
the west there were no evil sorcerers, a fact which coincides 
also with the generally friendly relations between those people 
and the Mailu. On the other hand, the eastern neighbours 
of the Mailu were greatly dreaded as highly maleficent 
sorcerers. All the villages east of Direbdi are simply 
swarming with dangerous Bard*us. These villages had been on 
hostile terms with the Mailu in the olden days, and, curiously 
enough, the villagers between Port Glasgow and Gadaisiu , in 
Orangerie Bay, are considered to be the most atrociously 
criminal and the most virulent of sorcerers. As far as it was 
possible to ascertain, I found that in the past these villages 
had not been on terms of intense hostility with the Mailu; 
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whereas those nearer Mailu (from Direbdi to Port Glasgow), 
which were on terms of acute hostility with the Toulon (Mailu) 
islanders, are considered less skilled in sorcery. 

The villages most prolific in Bard'us are also remarkable 
from the ethnologist’s point of view on account of their mode 
of disposal of the dead, which will be described in sec. 4 of 
this chapter. The method of discovering the culprit Bard'u 
at a man’s funeral will also be treated in that section. 

When there is a death in the village, the natives are always 
very much affected. They do not leave their houses after dark, 
and they sleep up in the room and not on the verandah. I 
was inclined to see in this the proof that the natives are, after 
all, afraid of the ghosts, despite the emphatic denial of the 
fact by the natives themselves. On further consideration, 
however, I am inclined to trust the direct native information. 
After all, the natives may be instinctively and emotionally 
frightened and impressed by death, but their ideas need not 
take the shape of fear of ghosts; seeing his work done so 
successfully, they may only realize the more intensely the 
danger of the prowling Bard'u . This is, however, only specu¬ 
lative, and further inquiry is necessary before the question 
can be settled. I wish to draw attention to an interesting 
passage in one of the works of Spencer and Gillen, which 
throws some light on the problem under discussion. Speaking 
of the Warramunga natives of North-central Australia, the 
authors say: —“They have a very firm belief in the existence 
of evil beings, who are commonly known as Kurdaitcha , and 
are supposed to prowl around with the object of killing their 
enemies by means of magic.” “The time that immediately 
follows upon a death in the camp is one during which the 
natives are very excited and very imaginative.” And at one 
time, when a deat( had recently occurred in the camp, the 
authors witnessed an armed party setting out to ward off the 
malignant sorcerers. 

It may be noted that the Kurdaitcha , like the Bard'u , 
are always living men who practise sorcery. The excitement 
in the camp, psychologically due, if I am right, to instinctive 
fear of death, reflects itself in the native mind in ideas of 
increased danger from prowling Kurdaitcha 

Spirit* of the Dead .—From this somewhat theoretical 
digression let us turn to the beliefs of the Mailu. As pointed 

(so) Spencer and Gillen, “Across Australia,” vol. ii., pp. 894. 
888. I am indebted to Prof. Spenoeris kindness for additional 
information on the passages quoted. He informed me that the 
oase described bears directly upon the question discussed in the 
text. 
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out above, the question whether or not the natives are afraid 
of the spirits of the deceased, at least immediately after death, 
must be left open. The burial practices with reference to the 
spirits of the deceased will be discussed later (sec. 4 of this 
chapter), but I must confess that I failed to ascertain the 
meaning of these practices with respect to the placation or 
propitiation of the ghost. In the same measure as I am con¬ 
fident of having grasped clearly the general outline of the 
native mind with reference to sorcery, I feel that I was unable 
to penetrate deeply into their eschatological beliefs. My 
experience is that direct questioning of the natives about a 
custom or belief never discloses their attitude of mind as 
thoroughly as the discussion of facts connected with the direct 
observation of a custom, or with a concrete occurrence, in 
which both parties are materially concerned. 

The natives use the following terms covering the connote 
tion of the words spirit and vital principle . Aiaigdve is the 
breath, respiration, and it is considered to be the vital prin¬ 
ciple of the living man. Its seat is in the breast, and it ceases 
to exist at a man's death. 

The "spiritual part" of a man which wanders to the nether 
world (Biiila; see sec. 4) is called Baneglne . B6'i is the spirit 
which dwells in the severed and preserved skull. It is this 
spirit which is invoked in all incantations ( U’ura ), and in 
the formulas of protection for the G6ra (chap, iii., sec. 5, and 
chap, v., sec. 2). This also is the spirit with which the family 
communicates when the severed bead, kept by them in the 
house, is consulted or addressed in terms of endearment (comp, 
also sec. 4 of this chapter). It seems obvious from the fact 
that the skulls are kept in the houses, carried about and, so to 
say, fondled, that the B6*\ cannot be considered to be a dreaded 
being. The expression B6*i 6re 6re '(corresponding to the 
Motu Dird%>a diha), which means the "spirit is bad" or angry, 
is very often used, but it distinctly does not imply the feeling 
of personal fear or awe on the part of the natives. It is an 
expression used to denote ill-luck pure and simple. 

Karaveni; O'o.—There is a belief in maleficent female 
beings called Kamvini . These are women from the eastern 
villages, about Gadaisin and Q'ibdda. They are associated 
with shooting stars, and whenever such a star falls over a 
village a Karavini, bent on mischief, has landed there. 
Whether the woman assumes the form of a star, or whether 
she merely travels by means of this aerial locomotion, was 
not clear to my native informants, nor, I must confess, to 
myself; but one cannot expect clearness or consistence in 
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belief*, whether savage or not. When a Karavini enters the 
body of a person, this latter becomes 0*o, Such a person, 
without any provocation, without being angry or sorry, simply 
because the Karavini was inside him or her, might be guilty 
of any conceivable mischief. Such people in olden days would 
kill a man, woman, or child; they would destroy property, 
burn a house (which would mean the whole village as well), 
chop up a canoe, throw spears at a house, etc. Sometimes they 
would come running along to the gardens, frighten people they 
met on the way, return in their frenzied state to the village, 
and fall down exhausted. Next day they would be quite well 
again, as if nothing had happened. Thus I was informed by 
the natives about the O'o. As is usually the case, in the 
perspective of native narrative and information, things assume 
larger dimensions just as they are removed in time. When 
I asked about concrete examples of O'o, several cases were 
mentioned, amongst which one was fairly recent. A Lartidro 
woman, named Valla , used to have O'o fits regularly. At 
such times she dressed up fantastically, decorating her head 
and body with leaves and weeds, and seizing a spear or a drum, 
she performed a dance of her own, of which the natives were 
very much afraid, but she did not commit any of the crime* 
attributed to the O'o of “olden days.” It is, however, quite 
possible that the O'o were not always so harmless. There 
occur instances of murder done simply to give vent to a man’s 
disturbed state of mind, these being undoubtedly related to the 
amok psychology. A case in point is the murder of his own 
mother by Owdni , a native of Loupdm , which occurred quite 
recently (mentioned above, chap, iii., sec. 5). Though the 
natives were doubtful whether this was a case of O'o —very 
likely there was too much white man’s fuss about the matter 
to make it an O'o pure and simple—still, all agreed that an 
O'o man would behave just like that, and the Karavini and 
O'o belief undoubtedly covers this region of native psychology. 

2. Magic. 

Black Magic .—The only black magic I was able to trace 
among the Mailu is the sorcery of the Bard'u described in the 
foregoing section. There is, as far as I could detect, no minor 
black magic. None is practised with the remains of food, hair 
and nail clippings, or with objects long associated with the 
human body. I saw people in Mailu carelessly throwing away 
the shaved off, or pulled out, hair, and I was told that nobody 
would be afraid of doing so, though on the mainland, especially 
towards OadaUvu, a Mailu man would take precautions, and 
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burn his hair clippings and throw the remains of his food 
into the sea. 

White Magic , apportioned to Individuals .—Though 
there was no minor black magic, there was plenty of white 
magic wrought among the Mailu tribe. There were two classes 
of it, quite distinct from the ethnologist's point of view, 
though I do not think the natives trouble in any way to classify 
their magical store. The first class can be described as the 
individual, private, and hereditary magic; this being a form 
of individual property of distinctly economic value in the eyes 
of the natives (comp. sec. 6 of chap. iv.). The second class is 
of public character, consisting of spells and practices known, 
if not to everybody, at least to many, and practised more or 
less publicly, and more or less for the general benefit. In 
both classes I found that economic magic— i.e. f magic done to 
advance gardening, hunting, fishing, and trading—is by far 
the most important, though healing ranks among the magic 
of the first class, and some spells, not directly economic, con¬ 
cerning wind and weather, are to be found among the second. 

Lot us describe the magic of the first class—the individual 
magic. This form is either entirely, or almost entirely, 
universal, in the sense that every grown-up man has his own 
monopoly in that line, one man knowing how to make bananas 

f row well, the other how to make coconuts thrive, or another 
ow to make one or other kind of fishing successful, etc. Thus, 
while this form of magic is, in a way, universal, it is at the 
same time entirely specialists. But it is not a speciality in 
the usual sociological sense of the word, because, as a rule, a. 
man would not perform his magic for anybody but himself. 
Thus it by no means represents a professional capacity. Being' 
at the same time private property, it is inalienable, though 
now the sophisticated natives would attempt to trade in magic, 
as will be illustrated below. This magic is transmitted, 
hereditarily, from father to son, and the husband always 
initiates his wife into his own magic. On the other hand, 

(8i)I know, though on this point my information is onljr 
superficial, that the inland natives practise the magic of remains. 
Thus, in Abd'u jail I watched a number of prisoners from the 
various inland tribes at a meal. After they had finished eating 
one of them took the food remains, peel, etc., mixed the whole 
lot carefully, and threw it away. My attention was directed to 
jfchis fact by the Resident Magistrate, Mr. Armit, who also informed 
me that this act was a measure of precaution, for when the remains 
were mixed no one was able to pick out those which belonged to 
a hostile tribe, and perpetrate magic against him. Again, I was 
informed by an Ex-Resident Magistrate from the north-eaetem 
coast that there was a sharp line of demarcation between the 
Papuans and Papuo-Melanesians, the latter not practising the 
magic of remains, while the former were addicted to that habit. 
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women never inherit magic from their fathers, except when 
there is no male issue in the family. It should be remarked 
that brothers, especially those living in one and the same 
bouse and forming one household, practise their magic in 
common. Thus it would be perhaps more correct to speak of 
household magio than of individual magic. On the other 
hand, as each of the brothers keeps a nominal overright to one 
of the formulas, allowing the other or others to use them 
freely, the term “individual” may be used (cf ., the concrete 
example given below). 

This is the sociological aspect of the individual magic. 
Turning now to its technical side, it possesses three essential 
elements—the condition of the performer, obtained by the 
observation of certain permanent taboos; the use in it of 
certain material objects, which, in Mailu, are always leaves 
or herbs (except in one case, to my knowledge, noted below); 
a magical spell, pronounced by the individual during the per¬ 
formance pi the magic. All three elements are absolutely and 
equally essential for the satisfactory result of the magic. The 
magical substance (leaves) must be properly handled and the 
spell recited during this performance, and in this consists the 
magical act. Again, if the man dared to break his taboo 
(T6ra), not only would his magic be ineffective, but serious 
illness would be his punishment. A man who ate tabooed 
food would suffer from an outbreak of sores all over his body, 
which was the universal form of punitive illness, except in the 
case of the dugong charm to be shortly mentioned, when 
swelling of the belly would be the penalty befalling the wrong¬ 
doer. The taboos observed by the various men are not a 
secret, and I was able to learn those of a number of men in 
the village. But the magical formulas and the names of the 
ingredients are kept absolutely secret, and I owe it to the 
special kindness and confidence of one of my native friends 
that I obtained the esoteric information concerning two magi¬ 
cal procedures. These I shall describe, as well as another case, 
in which, though I did not actually obtain the intimate 
details, T took part in the negotiations going between my cook 
Igua and Pikana with reference to a powerful dugong fishing 
charm. In this way I obtained an insight into the way in 
which the natives regard the whole affair from the economic 
point of view. 

To begin with the last-mentioned case, Pikana , the owner 
(or, more correctly, Gubina, master) of the only dugong net 
in the village, is also the possessor of a dugong magic which 
he has inherited from his mother. His maternal grandfather 
had no male progeny, so he gave it to his daughter, the mother 
of Pikana , who' afterwards transmitted it to her sons, Pikana 
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and hi* younger and less energetic brother, Mdru. The dngong 
net and the dugong charm are inseparable and, from the 
maimer in which the natives looked at things, I felt convinced 
that the charm was by far the more important element of the 
two. Another net could have been easily made, but what 
would be the good of it—if the charm was to be kept secret ? 
And so Pikana has the monopoly of the net—a monopoly 
which is much more a question of honour than of economic 
advantage. In order to be competent for his magic, Pikana 
has to observe the dugong and turtle taboo permanently, and he 
is thus debarred from the very privilege which his monopoly 
bestows on his family, his friends, and, undoubtedly, on many 
other villagers, since a dugong catch would afford a feast for 
many. I am strongly under the impression, however, that 
Pikana nlaces immense value on his privilege or monopoly, 
and that he would not easily part with either of his properties 
—the net or the charm. And this was also the opinion of the 
other natives. 

This reluctance would, however, apply only to the other 
Mailu men. When my boy, Igua , a Motu of Elevdla , came 
to the village, Pikana did not hesitate to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with him with reference to the charm, knowing well that 
the Motu have plenty of dugong nets, and charms as well. 
Pikana*8 charm, which is said to have been imported some¬ 
where from the west (Domdra or Ardma) a few generations 
ago, is the only one, as I was assured by several informants, 
in which the magical substance consists of stones intead of 
herbs or leaves. Pikana has got three stones, which are put in 
contact with the net, and then a spell is uttered. One of 
these stones, and an incantation as well, was to be sold to my 
cook-boy for ten shillings, for which sum of money he applied 
to me one day, explaining the whole matter. I expressed my 
doubts whether a Mailu charm would act in Elevdla, to which 
Igua replied by pointing to the frequent cases in which charms 
are brought to the Port Moresby villages from the west, where 
they act perfectly well. Again I tried to point out the incon¬ 
venience of not eating either dugong or turtle, and of being 
exposed to the terrible danger of a “big belly” should one's 
appetite prove stronger than one's good sense. This seemed 
to make a greater impression upon Igua; still, I think he would 
have purchased the charm had I not suggested that Pikana 
would be very likely to fake a spell and give him a false stone, 
and thus avoid the danger of having his magic spoilt, while 
at the same time he got money. This conviction prevailed, 
the Igua desisted from his negotiations. 

The danger of spoiling the magic by letting anyone else 
know the formulas and the nature of the charm is clearly 
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present in the minds of the natives. Thus, as a rule, nobody/ 
would dream of selling his magic, and indeed my other 
informants told me that Pikana’* behaviour was quite incorrect 
and exceptional. One of these, whom, before I quite »ppre~ 
ciated the situation, I had unwittingly pressed for details of 
his magic in the presence of other Mailu men, told me after¬ 
wards that, had he disclosed anything in the presence of other* 
and had they practised his magic, his previously charmed 
banana crops would have been blasted by such an interference, 
his own magic having become quite useless. This view w&a 
afterwards confirmed by others. Thus the individual righta 
to a form of magic derive their importance, not only from the 
actual economic value of the charm, but from the fear of its 
being spoilt altogether by divulgation. 

I shall also adduce a concrete instance of the hereditary 
way in which charms are transmitted, in order to illustrate 
the general principles laid down above. 

This is the genealogy of Oin&ga , one of my informants: — 
Ondga g—o MMa 


Kdvanai Omdga 

•=o m=^o 

* 

6 

• 0 

Awdri Mard'i 

D6ne 

Digit 

Wond'i Dagdea 


The father of Omdga , Ondga , knew two forms of magic— 
a banana charm and a coconut charm. When the eldest son 
(Kdranai) had grown up, Ondga taught him the former. He- 
had previously taught his wife, M6ria , how to make both 
charms. As Ondga died before his other children were adult, 
it was the mother who imparted to Omdga the knowledge of 
coconut magic, which is now his own magic. It is to be noted, 
however, that the two brothers, Kdvamt and Omdga t who live 
in the same house and keep a common household, have alBO 
their magic in common. Omdga knows and recites his 
brother’s formula when planting his bananas. Kdvanai uses 
Omdga'* charm for his coconuts. Again there is a small 
brother left, Wond'i , who will be taught both formulas when 
he grows up. The two females of the family, Dlgu and 
Dagdea , are not instructed in the family magic. As soon as 
they marry they will be taught the magical charms of their 
husbands. Of course, both brothers have to keep the two 
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respective taboos (Tora) if they want to praotise the magic. 
Again, Pikana and his brother Mdru, who share the same 
house, have the same rights to the dugong and turtle magic, 
and they both observe the same taboo. 

Omdga communicated to me the text of his incantation, 
as well as the magical substances and procedure, which I will 
give here, with certain omissions immaterial from the ethno¬ 
logical point of view, which will prevent the charm from 
being misused by divulgation among the natives through some 
white man. (**> 

The taboo of Omdga*% own magic is a fish called Urd*o 9 
which he is permanently forbidden to eat. The magical sub¬ 
stance used by him consists of leaves of one of the native trees 
growing on the island, the name of which is taboo (Odra) to 
Omdga . A coconut about to be planted, with the young leaves 
sprouting, is then doctored by the magical leaves, the latter 
being wrapped round the young sprout of the coconut (comp, 
planting of coconuts in sec. 1, chap iv.). Then a handful of 
the magical leaves is taken, and the spell is chanted into them. 
In a free translation, this charm runs thus: — 

“Many coconuts they come out; 

The blossom is breaking forth; 

The fruit is swelling; 

The fruit is breaking forth.** (B3 > 

After that the palm will grow very quickly and bear 
many fruits. 

Again, the banana spell, belonging by title to Kdvanai t 
but used by Omdga , is performed in a very similar manner. 
The taboo to be observed with this spell also refers to a fish, 
called Bde. Leaves of a special kind of tree are also used in 
this magic. They are put into a bamboo, which is tied to the 
mother tree of the banana sucker about to be planted, and 
remain there over night. The next morning the man comes 
to the garden and digs a hole for the young plant. Holding 
this in his right hand and some of the leaves in the palm of 
the left, he chants a spell into the latter, then puts the charmed 
leaves into the hole and plants the banana sucker over them. 

(82) This may seem an unnecessary precaution. Nevertheless, 
this pamphlet might fall into the hands of a white man passing 
through the district, and unscrupulous enough to divulge the 
charm among the natives. There is a class of white men only too 
eager “to put down the native superstitions.“ I remember myself 
a man boasting of having spoilt the results of a series of important 
magical ceremonies by publicly violating the drum taboo in an 
inland village. He was firmly convinced that he had thus done a 
great deal for the oause of the enlightenment of the natives. 

(83) I am in possession of the original Mailu text, but I only 
give the translation for the reason just mentioned. 
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The leave# in the bamboo are not thrown away, but alway* 
brought back to the village and used over and over again. 

The formula recited in this case seemed more obtoure than 
the previous one. After having translated it verbally into* 
Motu, and then into English, I made the following version: — 
“Trembling (or shaking) of banana leaves, comet 

Banana dowers hanging down, come. 

Big fruit, come! 

Many fruits, come! 

All the bands of bananas, come! 

Much food comes/ 1 

Whether the whole of the invocation, or part of it only*, 
ought to be translated in the imperative I do not know, but 
I think it is certain that all the single words are correctly 
translated. It is obviously a “sympathetic” invocation, 
enumerating all the various things which are hoped to be 
obtained by the recitation of the spell. Needless to add, that 
if the magic is properly performed and the taboo strictly 
observed the banana crop is splendid. 

I have been told by Omdga and other informants that 
nearly all the individual magic of this description refers to 
economic objects, the only exception being the faculty for 
doctoring possessed by some men, which is also a kind of indi¬ 
vidual magic. These men also observe some taboos on that 
account, know certain spells, and use herbs. But I was unable 
to obtain any satisfactory information on the point, nor do I 
know whether such doctors would exert their powers on behalf 
of others for a remuneration, or whether, as the others do, 
they would keep their magic to themselves. 

Magic of General Usage .—We may now refer to the other 
class of minor white magic—to the spells not monopolised by 
individual men. 

Here belong in the first place the simple spells or prayers* 
uttered on many important and critical occasions, as, for 
instance, when they set out on a sailing journey, or when 
caught by a stiff gale, during an economic enterprise, as in 
the arm-shell selling expedition to Ardtna, or when fishing or 
hunting. 

Such spells, or prayers, were always, as far as I know, 
accompanied by some magico-religious performances. ^ 

Ttuis some betelnut (Wtni), wild ginger root (Ardva; 
Motu, P6po) f and native cinnamon bark (Gobu) were usually 

(84) I am trying to introduce as few theoretical precondusions 
as possible, and to avoid any definite deoision, whether the faots 
described ought to be regarded as magical or religious. Following 
Dr. Marett’s advioe in the “Notes and Queries,” I will call them 
magico-religious. 
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chewed and spat out. At times some manipulations were 
performed. 

It is very important to note that all the formulas include 
an appeal to a spirit (Bd’i)> I think that the natives never 
knew, nor troubled themselvee, as to what spirit it was exactly. 
It was, however, always an ancestral spirit, and, as far as I 
was able to gather, the spirit of some recently dead ancestor, 
such as the father or grandfather of the man reciting the spell. 

The spell (U'lira) recited when the natives go to catch 
fish and get sago for a small feast, runs as follows: — 

“Bd'i Oo . . . tUsi tboibo tsibild'i 
Spirit O! Do good to me 

orebe vamd’i bild’i oba vamai 

fish make catch me shell make catch 

bild'i ganald'd'i dtma odei 

me your dance because sago 

vamai bild } % gana oi*o odd cMma. ,,<B5> 

make me your mourning feast sago because 

Which, in a free translation, would run: — 

“0 spirit 1 Make me successful in fishing! Make me* 
successful in getting shellfish! Make me successful in making 
sago, because of your mortuary feast.” 

I was not able to ascertain in a conclusive manner whether 
this U'ura would be recited only when setting out for fishing, 
for making sago, for a feast, or on all oooasions, but I should 
think the latter was the case. 

Again, a pig U'tira was recited to me: — 

“Bord'a dva mdraratsiba 
Pig two tame me 
pitsdro dd vatseiba gdna oVo 

restless not make be you funeral feast 


bor&’i 

d6ma 

vait'i 

gonigoni 

Pig 

because 

to-day 

gentle (soft) 

tsiba 

itsitsi 

vatseiba bd f i dd 

be 

food 

make be spirit not 

dtsi 

dredre 

tsiba 

gdna undri 

do 

evil 

me 

your mine 

gonini 

cUma.” 



Gentle because. 


(8S)I am indebted for this and for the following verbatim 
translations to the Rev. W. J. V. Seville. 
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In a free translation:—“Tame my pigs, cause them to 
keep still in consideration of your funeral feast pigs! Make 
the food (meat) to be soft to-day! Do not be angry with me, 
O spirit. Your mind is gentle!” 

Unfortunately I failed to inform myself as to the occa* 
sions at which this U'tira was recited. It was, however, a 
general pig charm, made whenever pigs were ill or difficult to 
manage. Very likely it was recited, when pigs were brought to 
feast. The references to the funeral feast of the spirits made 
in this and in the preceding formula, do not mean necessarily 
that the pigs were brought for the man's funeral feast. It 
means merely that the spirit was reminded of his feast in 
order to pay more attention to the U'lira . 

Again, when the men are sailing, and the sea is very 
rough, a charm is uttered. A man stands up, and, taking 
hold of the rigging with one hand and waving the billows down 
with the other, utters the following incantation: — 

“Old,.., aid... (the terminal vowels being long drawn 
out); lailaii ..., lailaii; dagana tara ai loeba avavai loela 
kinvanai audamini birate oaimoru moruc morn bidaait.” 

This incantation is in the B6nab6na language, and I was 
not able to obtain a verbatim translation. I was told, how¬ 
ever, that it also includes an appeal to an ancestral spirit. The 
incantation was recited to me in a rhythmic sing-song, the 
rhythm coinciding with the movements of the hand, every¬ 
thing expressing the calming, smoothing influence which the 
spell was supposed to exercise upon the waves. 

When the men are sailing, and they are afraid of heavy 
rain, they say, holding both hands close to the mouth, with 
open palms and stretched fingers: — 

il Rigifi(ji ee... (terminal vowels long drawn); gareva 
boubon ibina rima de'ua reva £...; guiva lamnnama 

de y ua reva <£....” 

Then they say Tfuu... (long drawn), and spread out the 
arms to disperse the rain clouds. This incantation is also in 
the Bdnabdna language. I was told by my informants that 
the men between Gadaisiu and B6nab6na t and thereabouts, 
are also great wind and weather experts, as they are also 
learned in sorcery, and also that the Mailu men never learn, 
or purchase, these charms from them. All of these were, as 
stated above, uttered with chewing and spitting of betel, 
ginger root, and cinnamon. 

There are also some incantations against snake bite. Mr. 
Greenaway knew a specialist at Dedlle Point who used to 
utter some spell over a stone and then throw it into the grass, 
which was said to prevent snakes from biting. 
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The Marivana de’ue reva , or charm, for causing the arm^ 
shells to be well sold, has been mentioned in sec. 4 of the pre¬ 
ceding chapter (see pi. xxxviii., figs. 1 and 2). 

There is a magical ceremony performed in connection with 
the big nets (Umt gatima) (comp. sec. 3, chap. iv.). A 
number of people go to some place on the barrier reef—usually 
to the part called Arii’u (north-western end of island). Two 
men hold a pole (made of the Ana tree), round which one end 
of the Gatima is tied. A third man comes and strikes the Ana. 
with another stick (Latina), and says:— . 

Orebe vamd’i bagid’i 

Fish cause to come here 

ganmara guguovdi’a txdde 
the net we get down 

Box do tseiba drebe mini gahiu’i 
Spirit not comes fish give here 
Q/rbe vamd’i bagid’i 

Fish cause to come here 
A'a'ma vatdra 6dt 

Water is taken 

Mari dadamand’i vaUina 6dc 
Village inmates are glad 

En vagogo 6de. 

The firewood is cut 

This translation (which I obtained through Motu) may be* 
rendered in a free version: — 

“O spirit, cause the fish to come! The net has been sunk 
(angry) spirit keep away; let fish come to us; the water is. 
ready (for boiling) and so is the firewood; the villagers are, 
glad (hoping to get a good catch).' 1 

Here again the natives were emphatic that this incanta-. 
tion is directed towards a spirit in order to appease the angry 
spirit and to make him favourable. 

This charm is connected with divination. After the 
incantation has been uttered, they watch the Ana pole, which 
supports the net and is held by two men. If it moves the 
spirits are well disposed. If the A na does not stir the fishing 
is not undertaken, and the men return to the village. This, 
custom is known in the Bdnabdna and Sud’u villages. 

The magical practices, made in preparation for a feast, 
and described in the next section, also belong to the same class 
of magic as the spells just mentioned. 
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3. ThsFzabt (Madtina). 

Sociological Importance of the Feast .—It has been neces- 
•*sary to make mention several times of the great annual feast 
of the Mailu, as it is associated with so many aspects of native 
life. It has also been stated that the feast forms a central 
feature in the social and mental life of the natives. In this 
respect the Mailu do not differ from the other Western Papuo- 
Melanesians of the south coast, and, as far as I was able to 
ascertain, from the inland people. < tt > 

By the expression that the feast is a central feature in the 
native social life, I wish to indicate that it occupies a great 
part of the activities of the native, both economic and social; 
that it is the main object, or, rather, the culminating point 
in his life's interest, and that it is a mainstay of the native's 
social organization. At the feast and during the feasting 
season there is an enormous display of all that the Papuan 
native really cherishes—drums, ornaments, dancing, fighting, 
women, and, above all, pigs. Again, the feast and its pre¬ 
paratory stages are connected, as was shown above, with 
marriage and sexual life, with trading (on Mailu Island), and 
with agricultural activities (making of sago and making of 
gardens on the mainland). Certain forms of C6ra> or taboo, 
are exclusively practised in connection with the feast. Again, 
as was stated in chap. ii., sec. 3, the organization of the clan 
is strictly connected with the feast; the main characteristic 
differentiating the clan from the subclan being that the former 
was a feast clan, Maddna dubu . These features will appear 
still more clearly in the course of the following description. 
In order to see the native life in the right perspective it is 
essential to realize this paramount social importance of the 
feast, as well as to realize that for the native the feast is one 

(85) £?/. O. G. Seligman, op. cif., chap, xii., where the Koita 
feast (called Tabu) is described. Prof. Seligman states also that 
the big annual feast plays an extremely important r6le among 
the Sihaughdlo, who live inland from Gdbugdbu, Borne 30 mile* 
east of Port Moresby. The Sinaughdlo and kindred peoples stretch 
as far east as inland of Cloudy Bay. In Cloudy Bay I had the 
opportunity of talking with a native of KevM valley, in the 
main range, who told me that in their tribe there is an annual 
feast of much the same kind as among the coastal Mailu. Again 
going east, festive ceremonies of the same type were stated to 
exist among the TJddma , inland of Amazon Bay and Port Glasgow, 
and among the tribes living .inland of Orangerie Bay. At the 
big S6’i foasts I witnessed, among the Southern Maeslm between 
Farm Bay and Mullins Harbour, the inland people, belonging to 
a non-Massim stock (the Boroicai t Magawaru , eto.), performed a 
big Bad’a dance. And it was said that they know more about 
the sacred dances, Qdvi, Bdu’a, and Kdbiaiy than the coastal people 
*of that district. 
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of his main objects of life—one of those things that M keep* 
him going/' that make life worth living for him. 

The description of the proceedings at, and the preparation 
for, the feast given in this section, is not all of the same degree- 
of accuracy. Certain ceremonies and parts of the preparations 
I have seen, but unfortunately I was not able to witness the 
main feast in Mailu; and this makes the whole difference in’ 
the description of ceremonial proceedings, for even the 
best native informants are essentially unable to give any 
consecutive details, and the detailed information of the white 
man on such a subject is completely worthless as long as he has 
not observed the facts foT the purpose of study. This, I 
venture to eay, is only possible for a trained observer. I have 
witnessed the most important preparatory feast in KurSre 
(Mailu district), and I have seen the whole series of prepara¬ 
tions in Mailu village and different stages of it in several 
places on the mainland. I have also witnessed two big S6*i 
feasts in Isudd'u and Tsilotsilo, and one in NawuApn in its 
last stages of preparation. Though the S6 9 i differs from the 
Madnna on many essential points, I was able to trace both the 
similarities and differences, having several Mailu boys with 
me. In this way I received a much clearer and more concrete* 
impression of the Mailu feast than I would have been able to 
obtain from mere narrations. In the course of my account I 
shall carefully point out all the deficiencies in my information 
and shall also indicate what I consider to be well established. 

The feast is usually called Madnna x which means distri¬ 
bution , the allusion being to the distribution of food which, 
forms an essential feature of the proceedings. The word 
Maxim , or wealth , is also used at times to denote the big feast. 
The smaller preparatory feasts are generally called Kandre or 
Gdtsi y each having besides its own specific name. OVo is the 
name of a mortuary feast, which will be described in the* 
next section. 

Connection between a Feast and the. Dance performed at 
this Feast, —The whole character of the feast, especially in its 
magico-religious aspect, depends upon the dance, which is 
performed at its main phase. The most sacred and appropriate 
dance, and that invariably performed when an important 
Madtina takes place, is the G6vi. For this dance the great 
ceremonial platform is created, on which it is performed, and’ 
with this dance are connected the taboos and magical practices, 
called Udini, Again, this dance, and this dance only, entails 
a series of preparatory feasts. The decoration of the houses 
also varies when the G6vi is given. 

Much less ceremony and taboo are' associated with the* 
dances Fai'ta and Kdbiai . These two imply certain taboos 
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on the part of the master of the feast. He, and perhaps two 
or three other men, who act as his associates, abstain from 
boiled food, fish, and fresh water, eating only roasted food and 
drinking the fluid of roasted green coconut. The same holds 
good with reference to the Tstto dance, which seems, however, 
to be of more recent introduction and less often performed 
than the two just mentioned. 

Practically at all the feasts the women perform their own 
dance—the Damorea —whatever others there may be. All the 
women who are to take part in the performance are required 
to observe the same taboos as the master and his assistants; 
there is also the curious observance previously mentioned (chap, 
in., sec. 3)— viz., the drinking of salt water by all those men 
and women who observe the taboos. 

The name for the taboo, and for the tabooed people, is, in 
the case of Raw*, K6biai, Tstln, and Daworfa, Gdbngdbu, 
which corresponds to IJdlni in the case of the Gori. But the 
fasting does not begin with any feast, as is the case in Udini; 
the Gdbiiffdbu people have a good drink of salt water after the 
sago is brought home and the houses have been decorated 
with the big sago sausages, and henceforward they observe the 
taboo, m 

Again, when the JMra is danced there is no taboo what¬ 
soever, no preliminary feasts, no observances of a magico- 
religious character. I have reason to believe that this dance 
has been introduced comparatively recently from the west; 
it originates from Kerepunn, and from other tribes round 
Hood Bay, and has made its way, in recent times, eastwards as 
far as Mailu and westwards to the Sinaaghdlo, where I had the 
pleasure of meeting its pioneer and introducer into the tribe, 
the Motu and Knit a. It is a lively and varied dance, accom¬ 
panied by extremely poor and uninteresting music, and, in 
spite of its apparent variety, it is to tho European critic both 
decidedly monotonous and greatly inferior to the other dances. 
But it is at present immensely popular with the natives, being 
much preferred to any other dance; in fact, one may say that 
it is the fashion in Papua nowadays. 

Changes in Village JAfe when the Feast approaches .— 
Whatever dance is performed, and whatever may be the 
differences in the preliminary stages of the feast, they are in 
all cases accompanied by an immediate and general quickening 

<*Q All the.se dances have been introduced from the east—the 
more sacred one# from the inland tribes of Orangerie Bay and 
Mullins Harbour, the less sacred (Tselo and Dumorea) from the 
coastal Southern Massim. For the description and general char¬ 
acteristics of these dances, as well os of the others, see next 
chapter, sec. 1. 
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and brightening of the village life. The men, who rehearse 
the danoe every evening, when they are not away on food 
gathering or trading expeditions, decorate themselves more- 
and more sumptuously and completely. Their numbers 
increase, the older men gradually joining in. Drums are hung 
on the front parts of the verandahs, and so are arm-shells, 
necklaces of flapiaapi and of other shell discs, with pendants 
of boars* tusks, large shell discs, and plates inset with 
Jequirity (the "Musife/tlca” of the Central Division). These 
ornaments appear on the dancers during the performance. It 
is to be noted that when the G6vi is performed the drums are 
hung in the house of the headman of the clan, who is also 
the master of the feast. The houses are also decorated with 
streamers of dry pandanus, twigs and palm-leaf ornaments, 
which at certain dances are stuck into the belt and armlets. 
When the G6vi is danced, the Od'u leaves, which are also used 
in the Pdini magic (see below), are used to decorate the 
houses. 

A very characteristic feature of the approaching feast is 
the display of food, in which the houses of the headmen of all 
the subclans aro hung with sausages of sago. In the case of 
a big Madthut this decoration is put up as many as four to six 
months beforehand. Thus I saw the houses in Kurtr?, where a 
big feast was about to take place some time in March, decorated 
with sago in October. The sago, as packed and prepared in 
the Mailu district, goes bad in about four weeks, and the 
packages fall to pieces in two months or so; thus, as the final 
display ought to be edible, the decoration has to be renewed 
three or four times, with the result that immense quantities of 
valuable food are wasted. In Mailu village, where the feast 
in February, 1915, was to be a very small one, the sago 
appeared at the beginning of January, and would have to be 
replaced once only—or even the half-rotten material might be 
distributed. A short time before the feast, the bananas are 
liung up in long rows in front of the houses of the clan, or clans, 
giving the feast. As the bananas are very perishable in the* 
hot tropical atmosphere, many of them rot before being used, 
as I have myself seen in Mailu. 

This wasteful display of sago and bananas is parallel to 
the accumulation and partial waste of coconuts connected with 
the various coconut taboos (Gdra) described in chap, iii., sec. 5. 
The coconuts are brought together in the palm groves, and* 
arranged in neat rectangular figures under the coconut trees, 
covering the ground at times for a couple of square metres. 
Before their time comes many of the nuts have sprouted to* 
an extent that they are no longer edible, and the waste 
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consequently, in the opinion of the Eev. W. J. V. Seville, is 
•quite considerable. 

Again, the display of pigs during the feast corresponds 
also to the same psychological attitude of the natives. 

The quickening of life in the village is manifested also 
by the increase in the intensity of sex life (cf . sec. 3 of chap, 
iii.) and by the frequency of small feasts, of a more or less 
private character, which are in preference held at that time 
(comp, what has been said about small feasts preliminary to 
marriage, chap, iii., sec. 3, and during the initiation cere¬ 
mony, chap, hi., sec. 4). During the last few weeks before 
the advent of the feast one frequently sees men boiling sago 
and preparing coconut cream, and groups of women unusually 
busy at cooking, etc. 

Serif* of Minor Frants and Preparations for a G6v% 
Maduna. —These general remarks will furnish the broad back¬ 
ground to the details which follow, and they will enable the 
reader to sift from the account the featuros common to all 
feasts from those peculiar to the G6vi madiina . The latter 
is by far the most important in the native’s own eyes and in 
that of the ethnologist. It has, therefore, been chosen as the 
subject of the following description. The other forms of 
Maduna can be easily realized by the reader by the suppression 
of specific details. 

As mentioned in the paragraph on taboos (chap. iii. sec. 
5), the coconut G6ras y and especially the specific festive G6ra t 
the T6na gdra , are erected a long time before the feast begins, 
and, as far as I know, this is the first step in the series of 
preparations for the feast. When the coconuts are tabooed 
in virtue of death—?.f., when they are Nebitru —the state of 
things is to be considered as preliminary to a feast. <«) 

The real preparations and the series of preliminary feasts 
begin with the Kandre or Qdtsi (small feast), called Matint, 
amdta. It is held at the beginning of the Aurdri season 
(midwinter); that is, roughly, about six months before the 
main feast will be given. 

At this the Damorla is danced, as, in fact, it is danced 
at practically all the smaller feasts. Women only take part 
in it, and they are decorated with strings of shell discs and 
-wave, as they would wave a fan, the Eldki , or folded mat of 

(88) Of the connection between the ordinary feast and the 
mortuary feasts I fail'd to obtain a clear idea. The little I know 
will be said in the next paragraph. 

(89) For the description of the native seasons see chap, iii., 
*ec. 2. 
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jsand&nus leaves. (*» The dance begins, as is always the case 
at a small feast, in the afternoon ( VcdavUsa) and is continued 
till daybreak, and at daybreak several pigs, to the number 
of twenty or thirty, are killed. If there is a big Maddna in 
preparation they are carved on the verandah of the house 
of the Maduna master (Maduna gubina), and the meat distri¬ 
buted amongst those present, each Dubu or subclan of the 
villages which had been invited receiving its share. After 
this distribution the men of the clan giving the feast bring 
some stones and pile them in front of the master’s house. This 
is one of the preliminary signs that a Gdvi feast is about to 
be held, and the erection of the heap of stones seems to be 
the main ceremonial function of the Matiru amdta in the series 
of preparatory feasts. But as I have not witnessed this feast 
my information may be defective, though I observed the heap 
•of stones in front of the Maduna gubina's- house, close to 
M6to g&ra. 

This latter sign (M6to gdra); comp. chap, iii., sec. 5) is 
erected at another small feast, called Mdto bddi , held at the 
end of the Aurdri —in the Viniv season. At this feast the 
men come dancing into the village from the bush. They 
perform a dance identical with that danced during the feast 
coming next in the series. As it was in this latter connection 
that I saw it I shall describe it presently. They also sing the 
same song and, as the whole proceedings are identical, they 
very probably bring something—some leaves used in the con¬ 
struction of the M6to gdra—to the village; but, unfortunately, 
I did not press that point, and my informants might very 
probably have omitted one of the details of the feast. At any 
rate, the most important ceremonial rdh of this feast is the 
erection of the small gallows, ornamented with the large white 
shell called by the natives Mdto (Ovufum ovum). This is a 
sign that the G6vi dance will be performed at the Maduna . 
As previously stated (chap, iii., sec. 5), this Mdto gdra is also 
a token that as many pigs are already pledged for the feast 
as there are shells on the Gdra, each shell representing one pig 
promised by a man to the Madtlna gubina (master of the feast). 

Whilst they erect the Mdto gdra they sing the following 
incantation: — 

J)dri apua'i 
dog bite 
Bord*a apua'i 
pig bite 

Win Mailu district women do not use the ceremonial stone 
axes, which are an essential accessory of the DamorAa further 
east, among the Massini of the southern coast. 
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N dr a dnima apua'% 

a kind of shellfish bite 

Dd’i dnima apua’i 

another kind of shellfish bit© 

Bdkt dnima apua’i 

mother of pearl shell bite 
A ’Va dnima a pua’i 

shell bite 

Apu gar it rua’i 

bit© then shake 

Apu gdra e’a’i 

Tfo!! Tfe!! TfeM 

Tt was stated that the object of this spell was to make- 
people from other villages bring much food and many pigs ta 
the feast. The significance of the individual words was 
obtained by making the natives translate them into Motu and 
so into English. It is impossible, however, to interpret them 
into any meaning, and especially into that given by the natives. 
As this, however, is the normal state of things with reference 
to customary spells, incantations, and songs, there is no reason 
to dismiss any part of the information as spurious. At any 
rate, several natives were, independently, quite emphatic that 
the ultimate aim of the incantation is to increase the pig 
supply. Possibly the incantation invokes some calamities oil 
those who would not keep their pledges. 

After this comes the Oilobo feast, apparently the most 
important preliminary one, which certainly contains the 
greatest amount of magico-religious element, and probably 
even more than the main feast. It marks the beginning of the 
fasting or TJdini period, and is held some two months before 
the main feast. The Oilobo I saw at Kurtre was held just 
before Christmas—».e., at the very end of the Lidro t or the 
beginning of the Avdra kivonai season—and the main feast 
was, both according to the natives and to my own calculations, 
to be held at the end of February or the beginning of March. 
This feast also is called Bor da evavrt , Bor da meaning mango. 
In the morning of the feast-day a dance called Laige is per¬ 
formed in the village, both men and women taking part in it. 
The women hold the previously mentioned Eldki in their 
hands, the men beat the drums and blow the conch shells while 
dancing. The ceremonial part of the feast takes place in the 
afternoon, during Valavitta hours; the men dress ceremonially 
and go out into the bush. Their decoration includes, in the 
first place, the ceremonial blackening incidental to all strict 
taboos, as well *as to mourning. This blackening is done by 
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the master (or masters, if more than one clan is giving a feast) 
of the Madami and by several other men, who play a part 
in the feast arrangements and who join, at least partially, in 
the fasting. These men also have their heads well decorated 
with feathers and ornaments of boars' tusks, shell plates, etc., 
suspended from a shell-disc necklace. - All the other men 
taking part in the ceremony are also decorated, but less pro¬ 
fusely, and none of them are blackened. They all wear 
armlets and anklets of dry pandanus strips, a sign that they 
take an active part in the performance. These men bring back 
from the bush the mango saplings and the O’d’u creepers, 
which form part of the pig magic. They come in state, 
forming a procession, which is headed by a man blowing the 
oonch (Bogigi) made of a Triton shell. He is followed on 
both sides by two men, also with conch shells. Behind this 
triangle are brought the mango saplings, as many of them as 
there are clans performing the G6vi dance, or what comes to 
the same thing, as many as the platforms that are to be 
erected. The saplings are carried by assistants of the Madxina 
masters, who take part in the Udhd taboo. From the top of 
each there descend two streamers of the OWTu creeper, the free 
ends of the latter being held by men. The master, or masters, 
of the feast (Madxina gubrna) follow the mangoes, each walk¬ 
ing behind the bearer of his sapling. In the feast I witnessed 
there were two saplings and two Gubinas following, as two 
clans were to perform the Gdvi dance at the feast. 

This group is followed by a number of men with drums, 
who all sing and dance to the beats. Both song and dance are, 
as is always the case, called by the same name, fiorda rvaurh 
inigr—Boron meaning mango. The song runs: — 

'* LtVupa’djKt ai guri 

The pole on the platform it falls 
ArmToi oi )tt } 6 
Modtn h(itsi a van d 
mango mango 
A ran*of oi rrt'o 
A Uopulopo ai guri 

Tree on platform it falls 
Arau’oi oi vti y 6 
Modiri tsdui t said 6 
mango 

Gi*6a tsarir tsadoi” 

This song undoubtedly refers to the mango pole erected 
on the Gdvi platform; but the mango saplings which were then 
being carried were not placed on the platform, and I could 
not get any information as to the reason why this song is sung 
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at that time. As it is, however, sung during a previous feast 
(Matiru amdta , see above), there seems to be no doubt that 
it is a ceremonial song of special importance, and that it points 
to the great part played by the mango in the feast, though 
this part, in Maiiu at least, seems to be distinctly of the nature 
of a survival. 

There is a characteristic and somewhat wild dance, to the 
accompaniment of the song and drums, in which they take 
long, elastic strides, leaping from one foot to another. At 
times they bend the knees and body and dance in an almost 
squatting position, in which position they look rather 
demoniacal. Again, at times the chiefs get in front of the 
mango trees, turn round, and dance backwards, looking up 
to the mangoes—a movement which, to th£ observer, seems to 
express a kind of adoration of the plants. 

The song ceases for a short time, and the men danoe to 
the rhythmic beat of the drums. Then the foremost men blow 
the conch shells and all the others join in a long-drawn 
O—o—o— in tune with the shells, the two sounds blending 
perfectly. Then the song is resumed. 

Thus, singing and dancing, the men ontor the village, 
where they are met by a group of women, decorated with 
diadems of white cockatoo feathers, and with necklets of shell 
discs, in the form of the Bdgi and Samarv'pa of the east 
end. < 92 ' The women dance and wave at the men ceremonially 
with folded pandanus mats and pieces of native bark cloth (I 

(91) For the benefit of those readers who'have never done 
ethnographical field work ? I may add that it is in almost all cases, 
quite impossible to obtain from the natives the direct meaning 
of, or the reason for, a song or incantation. The answer is always, 
“Old custom, handed down by our fathers.” Again the literal 
translation of a song is very often impossible. Natives use obsolete 
words and phrases; some words heT© and there are translated, 
and these serve to the ethnologist as the clue to the general mean* 
ing of the incantation. Compare, for instance, the songs of the 
Central and Northern Australian aborigines given by Spencer and 
Gillen. The claims of the German missionary Strehlow, who gives 
full and extremely consistent translations of songs that the 
originators were unable to translate, must, as far as my own 
experience goes, be received with some reserve. Natives who have 
been long under the white man's training, as Strehlow's mission 
boys undoubtedly were, possess a wonderful ability of adapting 
the incongruities of traditional custom and belief to the necessi¬ 
ties of an untrained, and honce too consistent a, white man. 
In Maiiu there is the additional reason for allowing for a oertain 
margin of obscurity and ignoranoe on the part of the natives, as 
the Gdvi dance and the connected ceremonies are undoubtedly * 
introduced from abroad (see below, chap, vi., sec. 1). 

(92) Figured on pi. be. in Prof. Seligm&n’s treatise. 
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also saw a few pieces of calico), which action is called Tagdbu. 
The women wait until the men join them, then they dance 
backwards, and the whole corthgt thus enters the street and 
comes right in front of the house of the most important 
Madtina masters. 

Two of the large pandanus mats (Eba) are next spread 
in the middle of the street, and all the men participating in 
the ceremony squat down. The innermost circle is formed by 
the two masters of the feast and by the bearers of the mango 
poles and of the O'd’u creepers, as well as by the old mep of 
the village. This is the preparation for the cutting up of the 
mango saplings, Horda petaprta. It begins by a ceremonial 
eating of betelnut, accompanied by a betelnut incantation 
(Went u'itra). fume betelnut is produced, and small parte 
of it are distributed in an earnest and solemn manner. The 
men, holding the pieces of nut in their hand and looking at 
them carefully and, one might say, tenderly, and swaying their 
bodies rhythmically, sing the following song. After they have 
finished it they eat the nut slowly. 

1. Jioyia beddna bedaxoni toni/tamo 

(Island of Rogea) betelnut licking the lime spatula 

Jiedaid aitxert 

betelnut cut into pieces 

Tmbuhv A-a-a... (long drawn) • 

shake him 

2. Mai v dr a beddna bedaxoni 

(the locality of Maivdra, in Milne Bay) 

(Continued as above.) 

3. Dnrubi, beddna, etc. 

Thus several localities, all from the extreme eastern end 
of New Guinea, are mentioned, and then the song ends with 
the last stauza: — 

To it k nripo ka po ka a in ub( da 

(personal name) you betelnut 
Bed aid ail sen txabtibv 

betelnut cut into pieces shake 
A itxen 

cut into pieces 

Kumakarakedakeda amnbe da 
(personal name) 

Jiedaid aitxeri txabiibu 
Ait fieri 

This song is addressed to the two legendary men, provided 
with the somewhat long names of Kumakarakedakeda and 
w 
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Taukuripokapoka, who have claims to the first introduction of 
betelnut. They lived in Maivdra (a community in Milne Bay, 
at the eastern end of New Guinea). At that time there was 
no betelnut in the country. Then Kumakarakedakeda and 
Taukuripokapoka made a big feast, for which all the villages 
assembled. They gave betelnut to every village, and are the 
patrons of this article. 

The song is intended to please these two legendary per¬ 
sons, and at the same time to make the nut plentiful. It is 
essential that it should be eaten during the performance. The 
natives were, as is usually the case, somewhat vacillating in 
giving the why of the custom. But the song is obviously a 
betelnut incantation, and all my informants were agreed that, 
should the ceremony be omitted, the nuts would suffer. 

After the betelnut ceremony is finished there comes the 
ceremonial cutting of the mango saplings, called Bor6a gdbi- 
gdbi y in which they sing a song referring to the cutting of the 
mango. During this performance two men take the two young 
mango trees in one hand, and small axes (iron ones in the 
performance I saw) in the other, and at each phase of the 
song they mark the sapling with an axe cut. As the singing 
goes on—the same phrases being repeated over and over again, 
as is usual in native songs—the performers increase the energy 
of the blows. After the song is finished they cut the mango 
stakes into pieces about 30 cm. long. These, together with 
the O'd’u creepers, are wrapped in the mats on which the 
performance took place, and in this way form the pig charm, 
the use of which will be described directly. The song, as well 
as the cutting of the mangoes and the wrapping of the pieces 
in the mats, is called Oilobo , which name is equally applied 
to the whole feast. 

The song, of which I unfortunately failed to obtain the 
translation, runs as follows: — 

1. Oiauguro haiwa twaiogodo haiwa 

2. Ewaoi gtra gerai a-a-a... (long drawn) 

3. Ewaoi dagdbe a-a-a... (long drawn) 

4. Oiau gisoa boi guri 

5. Oiau modiriva modiri auea 

6. Eoignri a-a-a... (long drawn) 

The numbers indicate the single phrases, which form dis¬ 
tinct musical units in the singing. The song contains allusions 
to the mango (Gisda , Modiri). 

During the singing of this song, as of all those previously 
quoted, one old man took the lead. He was not one of the 
masters of the feast, and I was told afterwards that he was 
the greatest authority on the subject in the village. In the 
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ceremonial songs the men look at each other, sing with much 
deliberation, and have the air of acting under a kind of 
inspiration to improve the song. The tune of all those I heard, 
as well as of the incantation in arm-shell magic that I heard 
performed on another occasion (see sec. 2 of this chapter), is 
identical, and, as compared with the tunes of some dancing 
songs, is strikingly melodious. It ascends in the scale within 
an interval approaching about a small terce or augmented 
second, and then descends again. The whole proceedings are 
very serious and solemn, but there is nothing esoteric about 
them. Both women and children of the whole village look on, 
though, prompted by their savoir faire, they keep at a distance 
from the circle of men, squatting round the mat. But 
although not esoteric, the ceremony is nevertheless extremely 
serious and important in the eyes of the natives, and not to 
be in any way lightly treated. As it was performed late in the 
afternoon I was unable to take any snapshots. I offered the 
natives exorbitant prices (six sticks of tobacco to each of the 
chief actors and three to all the others) if they would 
rehearse the performance next morning. 1 tried also to exert 
a certain pressure through the village constable, but all in 
vain. The natives did not want to profane the ceremony and 
risk the evil results of trifling with a magical performance. 

After this there begins the fasting and general taboo on 
the part of those who are going to play any r6le in the subse¬ 
quent dance and feast. As mentioned above, the general 
taboo— i.e., abstention from boiled food, fish, and fresh water, 
as well as the drinking of salt water from time to time—is 
observed by both men and women; that is to say, by all the 
men who will dance and assist the master at the feast, and 
by all the women who will play a certain ceremonial part 
(such as that played in the dancing to receive the men during 
the Kandrc), and by those who will dance the Damorla . A 
specially strict taboo, called Udini, which is also connected 
with the feast magic, is undergone by the master of the feast 
and a few of his nearest assistants. Thus at the Madtina in 
Kuril't, the Udini was undergone by the two masters of the 
clans which danced the G6vi (the third clan, as mentioned 
before, danced the Bdra); also by two men called Bord'a eva 
mini , which means givers of pigs. These men carried the 
two mango saplings and cut them up at the Oilobo . At the 
main feast they will help in carrying out the distribution of 
pigs. All these men are called Udini men (Udini igi). 
These, besides observing the above-mentioned food taboos— 
and that certainly much more strictly than the other fasters— 
blacken their bodies all over; they nave to practice complete 
sexual abstention, and they sleep in a special place, called 
w2 
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Varatsiva . In former days, when the Duhus were in existence, 
the Udini men slept in these; nowadays they sleep in the upper 
thatched apartment of a house (comp, description of house, 
chap, ii., sec. 4). In this room there is a corner set apart, and 
it is G6ra (tabooed), nobody being allowed to enter it. 

The most important element in the arrangement of the 
Varatsiva is the folded mat (Eba) containing the cut-up 
mango and the O'd'u creepers. Besides these, some additional 
leaves, possessing magic properties, are usually inserted. Of 
such a nature are the leaves of a fruit-bearing tree Gamila , 
of a large tree called Z'o, and some aromatic herbs, called Gdu . 
All these plants were emphatically affirmed to be fiord 1 a idpa — 
pig charm. The Maduna master sleeps on the mats. I was 
not able to ascertain for certain whether, or how, the articles 
of native wealth are displayed in the Varai&tva place, though 
I was informed that it was decorated with native ornaments. 
The three analogous arrangements that 1 saw in the Southern 
Massim district, where the taboo arrangements (called there 
Sob&i'o) are almost identical with those of the Mailu, were 
all richly decorated, or, rather, hung over with all sorts of 
native jewellery (arm-shells, strings of shell discs, ceremonial 
stone axes, etc.). 

It is clearly and unanimously understood that the whoje 
Udini proceedings are a charm for attracting pigs to the feast. 
Now, pigs are at the present time reared in all the villages 
and brought to the feast, so that it would seem as if the magic 
ought to be supposed by the natives to act upon the owners of 
the pig, rather than directly upon the animals themselves. 
Careful inquiry, however, proved that this is not the case. 
The charm is a pig charm, ensuring that plenty of pigs shall 
be brought to the feast. The questions as to the modus 
operandi of the charm were dismissed as useless sophistications. 
Again, a native in the course of discussion pointed out to me 
on his own initiative that some pigs in the coastal villages are 
practically living in the bush, and that they have to be caught 
by their owner before they are brought to the feast. This 
informant simply hinted that things are not so simple as I 
implied, but he refused to draw any conclusion. It is, there¬ 
fore, clear that the natives universally believe that the Udini 

*93) While I was visiting Ncncddu , in Farm Bay (in the 8ud f u 
district of the Southern Massim), I inspected a recently-built house 
in which the master of an approaching feast used to sleep. The 
natives did not like my entering it> and whilst I approached one 
corner which was partitioned off with a plaited coconut mat and 
decorated with arm-shells and Bdyi (heavy necklaces of ground- 
shell discs), 1 was earnestly requested to keep away. I did not 
know at that time the Udini customs, and T was not aware that 
tho comer was tabooed. 
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magic will secure plenty of pigs, and hence a brilliant feast, 
but they do not try to imagine how the magic is acting. 

The Main Feast .—As already stated, I have witnessed the 
main feast in the Mailu district, though my ideas were greatly 
helped by the observation of the big feasts in the Bdrwboua 
district. I am also convinced from what I saw and heard that 
the main magico-religious dements are contained in the events 
*above described—that is, in the preliminary feasts, prepara¬ 
tions, and taboos. There is obviously less belief embodied in 
the practices of the feast itself. The S6i feasts which I saw, 
and which were undoubtedly identical with the Maduna in 
the main outlines, had much less of the character of a silent 
and concentrated feast than the Oilobo which I saw in Kitrere. 

As mentioned in a previous paragraph (chap, iv., sec. 4), 
the natives of Mailu Island, in anticipation of the final feast, 
go on expeditions to Aroma in order to bring back pigs, and 
shortly after their return the feast takes plaeo. The last days 
are spent in collecting as many vegetables, coconuts and other 
fruits as possible. Word has previously been sent round fixing 
approximately the date of the Maduna y and great numbers of 
natives arrive from various villages. Those living at the 
greatest distances—even in olden days people used to come 
from as far as ftojwbtina and the Massiin villages beyond— 
usually arrive the earliest, as they want to make sure that 
they will not miss the feast. For those at hand this margin 
is not necessary. In the Massim district I witnessed both the 
arrival of a large number of native canoes for a feast and the 
departure of some, and both events were picturesque and 
impressive. When the natives leave their village for a feast, 
they blow the conch shell and shout loudly to announce the 
event. The pig, suspended from a pole by its bound feet, is 
■carried in a procession and put on board the canoe. 

When the feast is imminent the canoes assemble, the 
whole horizon being dotted with crab-claw sails, with the oval 
sails of the east, and with small dug-outs propelled by paddles 
or small mast sails. The long-drawn, penetrating wail of the 
conch shell reverberates over the water, and is periodically 
interspersed with the wild scream, thrice repeated, with which 
tlie natives wind up the music of the shell. The voices from 

(94)The»o remarks are, of course, only statements of fact. 
How far the foojst is to be regarded us a mere social revelry, as a 
magical ceremony, or else as a religious ceremony, is a theoretical 
question, which it is not necessary to discuss in this place. I 
need scarcely add that in this question, o& in many otliers, I have 
tried to be as unbiassed as is possible for an ethnologist, though, 
of course, having theoretical problems constantly in mind I tried 
to read in every fact an answer to a general query, which does 
not necessarily mean “the confirmation of a preconceived idea.” 
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the sea are answered from the bush, and the sound of parties 
coming from a distance, with the weird O-o-o! of the shell and 

the shrill Iii! Iii...! lii.! of the excited men, growing more 

and more distinct as they approach, is singularly impressive. 

When they arrive the various parties camp in groups* 
usually associating fairly well according to their geographical 
distribution. Notwithstanding the ceremonial peace which 
should prevail during a feast, the natives seem in olden days 
to have been always on the alert and very apprehensive of 
possible contingencies, and 1 believe with good reasons. After 
all were assembled the feast began. If I may conjecture from 
what I saw during a S6i feast and from what I was told by the 
natives, the first proceeding would be some dance not of a 
ceremonial character, such as the Damoria of the women and 
the T*£1o or Da \itjc of the men. After that the great cere¬ 
monial dance— which in a solemn Mud ana is always the Q6v% — 
would take place, and on the next day the slaughtering of the 
pigs and distribution of the food. But as I never witnessed 
a feast it will be safer for me not to attempt a detailed account > 
hut to confine myself to the enumeration of its essential 
elements. 

1. Ceremonial Element *.—The feast is the climax and the* 
object of the fast and of the magical practices embraced by the 
native term l'<lir\t. The l'flint is formally brought to a close 
at the feast by the ( r dini men washing in the sea and partaking 
of food. The (Jon dance is also a ceremony in itself, but 
unfortunately I was not able to obtain any details on this 
point. 

2. Dancing —Besides the ceremonial dance, others are- 
performed ; I am inclined also, to think that, whatever it be, 
the principal ceremonial dance may, after it has been danced 
for a short time, degenerate into a mere pleasure dance. The 
distinction between the two is based upon the fact that the- 
former is performed by men specially prepared, who would 
have boen subject to some taboos. As far as I was able to- 
ascertain, the Gfrvt is not danced by the master or by any of 
the Udini men. The non-ceremonial dances would be per¬ 
formed by both sexes, while the ceremonial Govi would, in 
Mailu,, be danced by men only. < %) At the dances in which 
both sexes take part there is undoubtedly a strongly erotic 
element, as mentioned above in sec. 3 of chap. iii. 

(95) In Mailu the Gdvi is an introduced dance. I hope to be 
able to obtain some more precise information concerning it by the 
study of the natives inland of Mullins Harbour. 

(96) Though, according to Prof. Seligman’s and the Rev. H* 
Newton’s descriptions, the same dance is, in the Massim district* 
performed by men and women. 
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3. Distribution of Food .—This takes place after the 
<d&nce, usually on another day. It is, as far as the interest of 
the native goes, undoubtedly the most important part of the 
feast. The food (sago and bananas), as already mentioned, 
is displayed even at the preparatory stages of the feast, and 
the pigs form the general topic of discussion, comparison, 
admiration, and boasting. Groups of men and women stand 
for hours round the rows of these animals, which, living and 
bound, with their feet lacerated by the cruel mode of transport, 
•and bleeding freely from the wounds, lie in a pitiful condition. 
To prevent their untimely death, the owners sprinkle them 
with water. I saw all this at the Sdi feasts, and as Motu was 
the language spoken between some of my boys and the villagers 
I could follow parts of the conversation. The above broad 
features are, of course, common to the tribes I observed as 
well as to the Mailu. 

The display of food is further augmented by the piling 
up of vegetable food in the street, in front of the houses of 
the feast-giving clan, immediately before the distribution, 
•every man contributing his own share. The coconuts, sago, 
taitu, yams, taro, and bananas are, in that order, piled in 
heaps upon the ground. 

The pigs arc killed on platforms, erected on the bush side 
of the village, and both their flesh and the other food are 
distributed amongst those present, the Afadiom master calling 
out the names of the clans which are to receive their respective 
shares. 

These are, so far as 1 was able to ascertain, the principal 
features of the main feast, and in spite of the imperfection 
of my account I do not think that any matter of importance 
has been omitted. There are, however, some general remarks 
'still to be made. As previously mentioned, the food aspect 
of the feast is extremely important to the natives. Whenever 
I discussed the subject with a new informant, and asked him 
what the feast was and how it was conducted, I usually got the 
long mhius, in which marked enthusiasm was shown in respect 
to the beauty of such a collection of fine, large fat pigs from 
Ardma. The natives would also speak of all the toils that 
must be undergone in order to procure the cherished pigs and 
the sago. Again, when, with a number of Mailu boys and 
with Igua, my Motuan valet, I was watching the Sdi feasts in 
Tnlota'do and landau, my companions were indignantly con¬ 
temptuous of their poverty and plainness, and when pressed 
to justify their criticism, they pointed out that the quantity 
of pigs and of other food killed and cooked and given away 
was ridiculously small. “In Mailu,” they said, “the feast is 
beautiful, lots of pigs are killed and distributed.” 
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case, I learned that the original owner of the pig sent it direct 
to the master of the feast, whilst the other party maintained 
that it ought to have been given to him. 

On a second occasion the quarrel broke out over a curioua 
custom. When the men bring the pig, carrying it on a long- 
pole, to present it to the master of the feast or to one of the 
submasters (in the Massim area, where this occurred, there are 
secondary masters at each feast, though in the Mailu district 
there are no such persons), they run at a great speed and bump 
the post against the trunk of a young tree, in preference a 
coconut palm. They do this as often as they can, to the 
great annoyance of the owner of the tree (and, judging by its 
squeals, no doubt to that of the pig). Their object is to* 
uproot the tree and knock it down, and though this is an 
acknowledged custom tights over the performance seem to have 
been the rule in olden days. I adduce this Maesim custom 
as it adds to the general characteristics of the feast, and 
indicates channels through which fighting might enter into tin* 
apparently well-regulated course of the feast. 

It must be added that all the participants in the feast,, 
and especially the master and his assistants, are in an 
extremely high pitch of nervous excitement. To this contri¬ 
bute the long fasting, the great consumption nf betelnut., and, 
primarily, the very atmosphere of the feast and the strong 
feeling of responsibility, to which the master is undoubtedly 
subject. All the ceremonial speeches I heard at the two Sot# 
were spoken with great frenzy, with a quivering voice, foaming 
mouth, the muscles of the face twitching, and the whole frame 
shaking. It looked as if the man wanted to goad the appar¬ 
ently amazed crowd to some wild and desperate act. The 
effect, especially at. night time, was so strong that I felt 
distinctly impressed, in spite of my complete sense of saf 2 ty 
and of my good personal relations with all the performers. 

I must say that I did not see any sign of quickening sexual 
life at the two Soi feasts, and it should be noted that the 
Southern Massim are distinctly more lax in sexual matters 
than the Mailu. In the light of what has been said in par. 3, 
chap, iii., this means only that, in public, decorum is main¬ 
tained right throughout the excitement of the feast. 

Parts played hy Different Social Divisions in the Feast. 
Finally, it seems necessary to sum up in a few words the 
sociological aspect of the feast— i.e ., to show what social 
groups come into contact on such occasions, and how they 
interact among one another. 

The feast is, in some communities of the Mailu district at 
least, an intertribal event. Thus at the big Madnnas of Mailu 
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So also the importance of the food is manifest in the 
ornamental display of bananas and sago, and in the fact that 
all the ceremonial and magical activities connected with the 
feast are directed towards the increase of food at the Maduna. 

Perhaps almost equally fascinating in the eyes of the 
natives are the dances. A native dance, with full ceremonial 
decoration and, what iB still more important, with full cere¬ 
monial setting, is something to be seen and remembered. I 
.shall never forget the impression I received from a JUnin 
dance, performed by some inland people at the feast in 
Tsifntsiioj and not the least striking accessory was the great 
excitement, mixed with feeling of real fear and awe, on the 
part of all those present. The artistic needs of the native are 
.satisfied by the non ceremonial dances. 

Besides the ceremonial ornamentation of the dancers and 
of the master of the feast and his assistants, there is at each 
a general display of finery. Even on its approach, in Mailu, 
all the native ornaments were displayed, and in this way there 
were revealed also more than ordinarily fine lime spatulas, 
elegant decorated combs, armlets, belts, ear-shells, etc. In 
this respect the Sui feasts I saw were real “Vanity Fairs,” the 
native dandies swaggering about with ebony swords and sticks 
(useful in the case of scrimmage), wearing fine necklaces, and 
with their faces and bodies painted red, black, and white, in 
a more or less fanciful manner. 

Another general feature of the feast was the fighting, 
which seems to have been very frequent, though perhaps not 
usually resulting in much bloodshed. Fights were almost on 
the point of taking place at the feasts I witnessed, though the 
district was quiet and fairly civilized, and my presence 
undoubtedly acted rather as a deterrent. I was told by Mr. 
Oreenaway, who has been present at many Mad unax, that 
fighting was a regular feature of the feast, and the Rev. 
W. J. V. Saville informed me that at a feast in one of the 
Mailn villages of Orangerie Bay (eastern part of the Mailu 
district), at which he was present, a serious fight very nearly 
took place between the men of two usually hostile villages, 
who faced each other ready for the fray. It was only the 
presonce of two white men, and their conciliatory efforts, that 
prevented an actual outbreak of hostilities. The cause was a 
quarrel over a woman, who left her husband and went to her 
own community to live with another man. 

In a quarrel I witnessed among the Massim, it arose in 
one case out of a heated discussion over a pig, two parties 
laying hold of the unfortunate animal and nearly tearing it 
to pieces in their struggle while each asserted his right to 
the squealing victim. As I had to act as an arbiter in this 
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village, people of the Southern Massim district, from iBdna- 
b6na , Dahvni, etc., used to come, even in olden days, and I 
was told that people from Ardma , in the west, occasionally^ 
used to come as guests of the Mailu for the exceptionally 
sumptuous feasts. On the mainland the range of invitations, 
was much more restricted, a few neighbouring villages only 
being invited. I failed to ascertain whether the inland people* 
(Uddma , etc.) were accustomed to come to the mainland 
Madiinc^, 

The village community amongst which the feast took 
place acted collectively as the host—even if the feast was given 
by one or by a couple of clans only, and not by the whole 
community; the latter, however, always had a great deal of 
work to do in the way of helping the feast-giving clan, and 
they would, moreover, undoubtedly share in its glory. 

In the larger communities, such as those of Mailu, 
Kurt re, Domdrn — Tt think even Dertbai —the feast is given 
by one or two clans. Thus this year (1914-15) the Maduna 
in Mailu was given by the Maradubu and Mordu clans; the 
previous year by the Urumoga ; two years ago by the Bodiabo? 
three years ago, again by the Maradubu and Mordu, and so on, 
by one or two clans in turn. The smaller clans, Maradubu 
and Mordu , which have been weakened by recent emigrations, 
naturally combine to give the feast jointly, but I was told 
that in olden days, when they were strong, the custom was to* 
give the feasts independently of each other, just as the two 
stronger clans do now. I was also told that when a very big 
feast took place in those days the Maradubu and Mordu , on 
the one hand, and the Budtabo and Urumoga on the other, 
used to combine in giving it. 

As the Maradubu and Mordu formed the western half of 
the village and the Bodtabo and Urumoga the eastern, the 
local contiguity of these clans was reflected in their association 
as feast-givers. 

Again, in the small mainland villages the feast was always; 
given, not by a clan, but by a village community. This was 
quite natural, because some of these villages were composed 
of some ten to twenty houses, whereas Mailu has, roughly* 
eighty houses at present, and must have had more in the past. 

Thus the friendly villages, which in the past lived on the- 
hills about Port Glasgow, Millport Harbour, and Mayri Bay, 
used to hold their Madunas in turn, one or more of the com¬ 
munities each year officiating, independently, as the feast-giver. 
In this manner the villages of Bdrebo , Ddgobo , Untvi , Pedtri * 
Gtagen, and Bantiro acted towards one another in reepect to 
the feast just as the clans in Mailu village do, though among* 
the Mailu villagers the solidarity in the preparations to the> 



feast 'was undoubtedly greater than among the members of 
these different communities. I was told, in fact, that this 
year three villages (Pediri, Vnevi , and Ddgobo) were holding 
the feast, independently of one another. A few years ago 
Bdrebn gave the feast; two years ago Bnndro , and bo on. It 
is to be noted, however, that though the .whole village per¬ 
formed the Maduna at the same time, the single clans acted 
as independent units in its ceremonial aspect. Thus in Borebo 
five platforms used to be erected for the (J6ri, and there were 
five masters and five sets of l 7 dim arrangements. In Oeagea, 
where there are six clans, three platforms were erected, two 
•clans using the same platform :— Ora Ida with Waratsadubu ; 
Uda with Anime: and Davdwa with Bard a. Although, taken 
as a whole, a village community acted with relation to the 
•other communities, in a manner analogous to the clan in the 
Mailu village, yet the clan structure within the village 
remained, and the part played by the clan and by its master 
was to a certain degree the same as in Mailu village, modified 
only by the fact that the other clans were active as well. 

There was, as a rule, one master of the feast for each 
clan giving the Maduna. Thus, in the foregoing description, 
mention has been made of three masters of the feast in Kurtre , 
though two only underwent the Udini and performed the 
preliminary feasts, as if it was only those two who made the 
Qfivi maduna . Again, in Mailu this year Douna is the master 
of the feast for the Maradubu clan, and Vdm for the Moran 
clan. In Mailu, however, when a single big clan performed 
the feast, there were always two masters—headmen of two of 
the subclans—and no one but a headman of a subclan could 
act as the master. Thus at the Maduna of last year, given 
by the Urumoga clan, both Pajxiri , the headman of the 
Banagaduhu subclan, and At*d6 f i y the headman of Boiladtihu 
subclan, acted as masters. Again, when the same clan 
{Urum6ga) made a feast a few years before, Dagdea , headman 
of (rdnidubu, and A pi, headman of Garaddbn , were the 
masters. As there are six subclans in Urum6ga f there were 
three changes of masters for the feast, Analogous conditions 
obtained in Bodfabo , and in Maradubu and Mordu before 
they were weakened. 

The master of the feast has to direct and supervise the 
preparations for it; he it is, as we have seen, who plays the 
most important part in the proceedings, and who also under¬ 
goes the ceremonial hardships. During the feast also he pl&ya 
the most prominent idle, calling out the names of the clans 
to whom food is given and delivering speeches. These he has 
•also to make during the preparations. He is, in consequence, 
called Obdm mafmai tgi, ‘The speech-making man.” As all 
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the details of the feast are strictly regulated by custom, there 
seems to be for the master no scope for much, initiative. In 
fact, his function seems to be to give utterance to decision® 
and orders, which would naturally arise from common consent 
as well as from normal routine. But the natives hold in great 
appreciation the right of being prominent in the public eye, 
and the function of the master is consequently highly valuod 
by a man. Again, there is no doubt that if the master be 
influential, his exhortations to the villagers to make and gather 
plenty of food (sago, bananas, etc.), his personal power to 
make many outsiders bring plenty of pigs, and bis personal 
distinction would make the feast much grander and more- 
successful than in the case of an insignificant person, and the 
master, for his part, would certainly reap the main share of 
the glory resulting from the success of the feast. But it must 
be noted that the master of the feast docs not by any means 
receive the lion’s sharo of the food. As far as I was able to 
ascertain and observe during the Soi feasts, the master is much 
less occupied with eating than the others, and if there are 
many people to whom some food must be distributed his final 
share in its benefits may be next to nothing. 

The whole task of the clan at the feast consisted in the 
accumulation of the food (sago, garden produce, coconuts, 
portions of pigs). The clansmen had to join in the ceremonial 
proceedings and observe some light taboos, the strict ones being 
assigned to the master and to the men who acted as his 
assistants. So also it was the duty of the members of the 
clan to watch that the people received their dues in the form 
of pigs at the hands of those wdiose duty it was to give them. 

ft has been said (chap, iii., sec. 3) that the pigs killed 
at the feast were for the most part given on account of mar¬ 
riage connections. On the one hand, all those who had 
married a. girl of a clan were bound to give pigs when her clan 
gave the feast. On the other hand, the clansmen received pigs 
from their fathers-in-law or brothers-in-law in return for the 
pigs given before as payment for their wives. At any rate, 
the bulk of the pigs consumed at a feast came from outside the 
clan, and T doubt if more than one per cent, came otherwise 
than through marriage connections. I have inquired into 
several cases, and drawn up lists of the pigs given, the result 
being that f found that all the pigs were given in “payment** 
for a wife or “gift.” Some vegetable food is also brought with 
them by the men from other villages. 

All the food accumulated by the work and care of the 
clan, of the village community, and of the members of other 
communities who are present at the feast, is divided between 
those present. The division is formally directed by the master. 
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but I think his decisions are regulated by custom and itiquettc, 
though I failed to inquire into this matter. 

Looked at from our standpoint, the feast, in its economic 
aspect, might be described as a kind of picnic, organized by 
the clan or clans concerned, the expense being more or less 
equally shared by all those present, and the credit for suocess 
by the organizers, who have also undoubtedly been put to 
the greatest amount of trouble in the proceedings.* 97 ) 

4. Death, Burial, and Mourning. 

General Remarks .—Reference has been previously made 
to the attitude of the native towards death and the dead, and 
in this connection mention has been made in sec. 5, chap, iii., 
of the rSle of the dead man’s spirit in protecting the Neburu 
coconuts, and of a similar part played by an ancestral spirit 
in reference to G6ra, Again reference has been made to this 
subject throughout the first two sections of this chapter, 
especially in the first. I shall now give an account of death 
and burial as I have been able to reconstruct these events froir 
the information gathered from the natives, for I have never 
witnessed the scenes occurring after death, nor the burial, 
nor the first stages of mourning. Many, indeed, of the old 
customs, as they are described in this section, could no longer 
be seen by a white man, as they have been abandoned, either in 
reality or in pretence, owing to the influence of Government 
rules and missionary teaching. 

I have seen, of course, all the later stages of mourning, 
and I have watched the posthumous wailings in another dis¬ 
trict (Northern Massim, Woodlark Island). I am also con¬ 
vinced that I succeeded in obtaining an entirely trustworthy 
account of the facts as the result of independent discussions 
with several of my best native informants, who agreed 
perfectly in their concrete details. Tn this I was greatly 
helped by the kind suggestions of the Rev. W. J. V. Saville, 
who directed my attention to several customs carefully 
avoided by the natives. I am also indebted to Mr. Alfred 
Greenaway, who, later on, actually forced the natives to tell 
me truthful derails by shaming them in my presence for their 

(97) The data given in this chapter ought to bo compared 
with Prof. Scligman’s description of the Walaga feast (op. cit .. 
pp. 589 to 606). Prof. Seligman’s information will throw much 
light on many points I was obliged to leave obscure. I had, of 
course, at the time to confine myself entirely to what 1 observed 
and to what I could learn from the natives, and it was only on 
working up my notes that 1 realized how many are the correspond* 
onces between Prof. Seligman’s facts and my own. 1 am oonvinoedf 
that the Mailu G6vi maduim and the Wahiga are varieties of th® 
same ceremonial institution. 
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pretended ignorance, thus allowing me a share of the unlimited 
confidence he enjoys among them. 

It is a well-known feature of the “savage” outlook tnat 
he is not satisfied with what we call natural causes of death. 
This means, strictly speaking, that whenever a death occurs 
there is the belief that some sorcerer has been the cause of it. 
This mental attitude was mentioned when black magic and 
sorcery were discussed, and it also influences certain details 
in the native burial customs. 

When a man, woman, or child dies the death throws a 
more or less large section of the community into mourning, 
and consequently upsets the course of normal village life. Tn 
the case of a child, woman, or insignificant man, the disturb¬ 
ance is slight; but in that of a full-grown and influential man 
his death puts its stamp on many aspects of tribal life. It 
has been mentioned above (chap, iii., sec. 5) that the system 
of taboos imposed on coconuts varies in name and general 
character, according to whether there was an important death 
in the clan or not. Again, after the death of a man, a series 
of feasts are held, and these are undoubtedly connected with 
the big feast (see. below). Again, the mourners undergo 
certain food taboos which modify the tribal ceremonies, and 
so on. Broadly speaking, a death entails more essential 
changes in a savage community, relatively to its size, than it 
does in those of a higher level of civilization. 

The Mourners. —As the principal features of burial and 
mourning are the same in all cases, being only in the case 
of an influential adult more elaborate and entailing more social 
activities, I shall describe such a case, illustrating the general 
statements by a concrete example—that of Bu'a> the recently 
deceased, influential Mailu village constable, and, accdrding to 
my conjecture, the chief Bard'u or sorcerer. The genealogy 
given below will serve as a basis for the kinship designations. 

The chief mourners are called Nandmu. This <3ass con¬ 
sists of the elder brothers (Uim'tgi) and sisters (Uiniavetsa), 
and of the younger brothers (Rau'tgi) and sisters 
(Rdu'avStsa) in the classiflcatory sense of the term, which 
implies the inclusion of the man’s own brothers and sisters 
and his first cousins, male and female; or, as the term cousin 
is not unequivocal, the children of both his father’s and 
mother’s elder and younger brothers and sisters. But it must 
be emphatically remarked that in the case of the Nandma the 
dassificatory relationship is not extended beyond this limit. 
I was assured that the grandfathers or grandmothers (paternal 
or maternal), brothers’ or sisters’ grandchildren (=second 
cousins) would not be Nandma , and if they were not so in the 
case of such an influential man as Bd'a, it settles the matter. 
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In the case of Jiu'a, his Nandma , or chief mourners, 
consisted of:—(1) His four brothers— Koptre, Idri , Giro, 
Tamara; (2) his father's younger sister's (Toro's) children— 
Bikliy Nuria, Golbo, Yaga , Avar*; (3) his father's younger 
brother's (Bdru’s) children— GUa , Garuboi , Vaineri, Tagdbu; 
(4) his mother's elder brother's (Ddbt’s) two daughters— 
Oini and Bfi'i; (5) his mother's younger sister's two sous— 
Kavdka and Dim, The paternal and maternal uncles, as 
well as the brothers' or sisters' children are not Nandma, 

The widow also assumes deep mourning, though she is 
not called a Nandma , but a Dod’e, The man's children do 
not assume the deep mourning of either category, nor would a 
man mourn for his children. A mother is subject to deep 
mourning for her children, but I failed to record in my notes 
whether she belongs to the Nandma or Done class, though I 
remember having been informed that the latter is the case. 
The name of bereft parents is O’tvaetsa . A husband per¬ 
formed also the Dod’e mourning for his wife, and the children 
mourn for their mother, as far as I remember, though I again 
failed to record the fact. 

Besides the chief mourners -the Nandma and Dod'r- 
tliere is the class of Mdgu ragud’i people, who keep the Nebura 
coconut taboos, perform certain duties during the mourning 
feasts and at the burial, and contribute essentially to the 
mortuary feasts. The Mdgu ragud’i , in the case of an influ¬ 
ential man like Bu’a, comprises all his clansmen, and many 
other people as well. In the case of a less important man the 
Mdgu ragud’i would be some of the members of the subclan 
and some of his other friends and relatives— Emtgi golna . 

The Mourning .—The first period of mourning, during 
which the sorrow is expressed by loud wailing, weeping upon 
the dead, and by other acute symptoms of grief, is called Im 
(to cry). During this first phase the Nandma and Dod’e are 
in the deepest mourning dress, their hair shaven, their skin 
deeply blackened, and the body covered all over with mat9, 
which are also drawn over the head and conceal the face. If 
they require to move they walk about very slowly in a 
crouching position, with the mat kept over the head. 

The second, much loifger, period is called Mdgu . This 
, is commenced by the deep mourners some time after the man's 
death, and it is also observed for some time, though not very 
strictly, by the Mdgu ragud’i . The Mdgu people--i.?., the 
deep mourners in the later stages—smear themselves all over 
the body with black (Guruma; in Motu, Miro) 9 which is 
usually burnt coconut fibre, moistened with water and kneaded 
into a paste. This pigment is never completely washed off 
the body for any length of time during the Mdgu period. But 
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in order to maintain its brilliancy and blackness it is 
periodically renewed. This is always done at some “social" 
opportunity, such, for instance, as during a visit to a neigh¬ 
bouring village, or when assisting at a small feast or ceremony, 
or when returning home from an expedition. Otherwise the 
pigment would not be kept quite up to the mark, and the 
brown of the skin would be seen through it, making the man 
appear dirty rather than black. 

It has been mentioned (sec. 1, chap, iii.) that in mourning 
the hair of the head is shaved and that on the face allowed 
to grow. This is continued by the deep mourners throughout 
the Mdgu period. The armlets of plaited fern vine, plain, or 
ornamented with yellow orchid straw, are thrown away, and 
in their place less ornate armlets of plaited siring or of plain 
white fibre (called Eue-kue in the mainland Mailu dialect). 
Again, all the finer ornaments made of red shell discs are 
removed from the body; a man might also wear a necklet of 
string, with one or more white cowrie shells (Ovultun ovum) 
suspended from it. The right thing to do was to make up a 
necklet comprised of various relics of the dead man ; his hair 
in the first place, his perineal band, his comb, shell-diso orna¬ 
ments, etc. All such articles were bound together with strings 
and formed a fairly bulky ornament. So also plain strings, 
called Navanavara , were worn across the breast. 

During deep mourning a man might not dance, nor fish; 
he could, however, work in his garden, and he might do some 
hunting, but not much. The coconut taboo observed by the 
mourners has been dealt with above in sec. 5, chap. iii. 

Weeping for the Dead, and Burial; Mortuary Feasts .— 
After this general outline of mourning and of the mourners, 
let us turn to the details of the events that occur after a man's 
death, immediately and later. After a man dies his nearest 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances intone the wailing. This 
is a weird sound, very highly pitched and monotonously 
regular—first a long howl, then three short ones, terminating 
in a long one again. I heard this sound once only, in Dikdias 
village, Mniu'a (Woodlark Island), and for a while, until I 
guessed what it was, I was quite puzzled as to whether it 
was cm extraordinarily loud wailing of children or some strange 
howl of Papuan dingoes, or what not. The lamentation of 
the nearest relations goes on for a considerable time, though 
that of the others soon ceases. The Nandma and Dod'e sit 
round the corpse and embrace it, wailing and exclaiming, 
4t Ina ndbu ee... !" (long drawn)— “O my younger brother (or 
sister)!” or "'Inn uini ee...V' (long drawn)—“O my elder 
brother or sister)!" They are also said actually to cry and 
to be very sad. 
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During this time the mourners (Mdgu myna*i) supervise- 
the business side of the mortuary proceedings. I was informed 
definitely that these, rather than the deep mourners, manage; 
things during the first stages of mourning. Thus, immediately 
after the man's death, they bring a certain quantity of 
coconuts to be distributed amongst all the houses of the village. 
This custom is quite analogous to the small coconut feast,, 
given by tbe owner when he wishes to establish a Gdra over 
his nuts, and this small distribution of nuts after a man’s death 
is the beginning of the Nebxtru , or mortuary taboo on coconuts*, 
kept when a man dies. Before distribution the coconuts are 
piled in front of the dead man’s house. This coconut feast 
is called LMe bdu . 

The burial took place very soon after the man’s death, 
and it was never done at night. Thus if a man died in the 
evening, or so late in the afternoon that there was no time 
for all the preliminary proceedings, he was buried next morn¬ 
ing. If, however, a man died before noon, or soon after, he 
would be buried the same afternoon. In the case of an 

important man there might be greater delay in the burial, 

as there was moTe to be done in the way of preparations. 

The corpse was washed with G6rog6ro (coconut cream,, 
of sec. 1, chap, iii.) and decorated, the more valuable orna¬ 
ments being removed before burial. After a time, when the- 
interment was about to take place, the body was placed upon 

a Tsind*u , or large tray of plaited coconut leaf (cf. sec. 7, 

chap, iv.), and as a rule two such trays were placed under¬ 
neath and one above the body. A plaited mat (Kba) of the- 
same kind as is used for making sails (sec. 4, chap, iv.) is. 
used to cover the body, being placed between the Tsind*uR > 
and the whole of this arrangement is wrapped in a pandanus 
mat (Elaki). The bundle so constituted is now again put 
betweon two Tsina’w, and tfius placed upon a board—usually 
one obtained by breaking up a worn-out canoe. The corpse is 
laid upon two poles, to which it is tied, and it is carried by 
four men, each supporting one end of the pole. The men who- 
carry the body (called Gdbi aim tsid*u) are kinsmen of the 
dead man (Emegi goina), belonging to the Mdgu ragud*i class; 
but they do not include any of the deep mourners. The body, 
thus carried, is brought out of the house and placed in the 
middle of the street, the four men holding it on the bier. 
The principal Natuima man*—the eldest surviving “brother” 1 
(own or classifiestory, as specified above)—addresses the 
departed by his name: — 

“Matda ga ailni 
Garux uri/ra aiSni/** 
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which means, in a free translation, "Matdu come!” They also 
exclaim, “Where are you? Are you here? Are you pre¬ 
sent V* On this the body rocks and sways, which is the sign 
that the spirit, B6’i , is there, and that it is paying attention 
to the address^ 98 * Then comes the important part of the 
invocation—that in which the spirit reveals the name of the 
Bard’n (evil sorcerer) who has killed the deceased. The chief 
Nandma again addresses the B6’i (spirit) of the dead man, 
enumerating a number of villages of bad repute for harbouring 
evil sorcerers: — 

“Borotrai hard’u hd (long drawn) 

village name evil sorcerer 

Dobuopu bard’u gabd (long drawn) 

Mamibada bard’u md 
Gadatsiu harden md 
Bina bard’u md 
GSagSa bard’u md 
Etc., etc. 

A long list is thus named—these, of course, being only 
Bard’u villages—f.e., such as were on bad terms with the 
Mailu. When the name of the village that was guilty of the 
murder by sorcery was called out, the man’s B6’i gave Bign, 
and the body swayed violently. <"> The name of this proceed¬ 
ing and of the address to the dead man’s spirit is Vdga. 

Then the body is buried (Guri tsidu). As there are some 
differences in the mode of burial, or, rather, of the disposal 
of the dead in the various groups of villages in the Mailu 
district, it is necessary to speak of these separately. On Mailu 
Island, as well as in the adjoining villages of Larudro and 
Loup6rn y and on those of the mainland from a point opposite 
Mailu westwards, the body, wrapped up as just described, was 
buried, extended on his back in a shallow grave, either under 
his house or among his coconuts. 

Over the spot, if the grave was dug in the garden, a small 
mortuary hut (Kdpa), about two metres long, T50 m. high, 
and 1 m. wide, was erected, but a s such huts are no longer 
made on Mailu Island, or, at least, very rarely, I did not 
see one. On showing to my informants the grave hut of the 
Bud’u natives, as reproduced on the plate Facing p. 608 in 
Professor Seligman’s book, they said the Mailu kdpa was 

(W)C/. sec. 1 of this chapter where the different 4 'spiritual 
parts’ 1 of a man are enumerated. 

( 99 ) Though this is only a oonjeoture, I wish to add that it is 
probable that the people holding the body were taking a bona fide 

S ort in the ceremony. The nervous tension at such a time must 
ave been intense indeed, so that it is not surprising that at a 
certain moment the men swayed the body and believed it moved 
by itself. 
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exactly like that, except that its roof was made of Tsintiu 
(plaited coconut leaves), and the upper ridge of the roof waa 
straight and not curved, just as the horizontal ridge line of 
the Mailu house is straight and not concave, as it is in the 
Massim house. Sometimes a small fence (Gann) only was 
made over the grave. Tf the grave had been dug under the 
man's house the place was marked by two pieces of wood. 

The mode, of burial was to a large extent determined by 
the man's social position, the important men only being 
interred under their houses; but it was also influenced by the 
season. As the deep mourners had to keep watch near tho 
man's grave (see below), it was essential to secure them a 
certain minimum of comfort. Thus, in the very hot and dry 
season, at the end of Lioro and beginning of the small A vdra, 
when the heat is at its greatest and the rain has not yet come,, 
the body would in any case be buried among the coconuts, and 
the small Kdpa hut constructed ; but if it was the wet season 
the corpse would be placed under the house. As the mourning 
was only very strictly kept in the case of important men, it 
is natural that in other cases the natives should prefer to bury 
the dead in the gardens. 

As the presence of a dead man in the village was always 
a source of some discomfort, it was preferable, for superstitious, 
not hygienic, reasons, to have as few burials in the village as 
possible, and T think, though I am not quite certain on this 
point, that the Kapa (small mortuary house) was made over 
the graves of importaut people, and the Gdna (fence) over 
those of all the others. Again, T was told that on the islands 
(Mailu, Loupdtu, haru6io) y which are considerably drier than 
the mainland, the garden burial prevailed, while in the 
villages, on the mainland opposite Mailu, such as Dcrebai , 
Woun6ro } Kurt re (which is a Mailu settlement), and in others 
to the west, the reverse is the case. The mainland villages to 
the east, beginning with Borebo , Ddgobo , and Unevi y as far as 
G6ayea % also practised the forms of burial as described, though 
without the mortuary hut, burying their dead for tho most 
part under the houses. 

They sometimes used to dispose of the bodies on platforms 
in crevices of the rocks, in a manner that I will now describe. 
This was the exclusive burial practice of the few Mailu villages 
situated at the western end of Orangerie Bay, between Port 
Glasgow and the village of Gadai&iu y which marks the boundary 
between the Mailu and the Massim. I saw such a burial-place, 
called T)6rio , where the three small villages— Oibdda , Nobrf'i , 
aud On used to lay their dead. It is situated at the mouth 
of a creek, quite close to the seashore, where a rock about 
50 m. to 75 m. high rises above the sloping bank of the creek* 
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which is clothed with a thick undergrowth that shelters the 
crevice. At the top of the bank, where the rocky wall rises, 
there are several shallow, but wide, cavities, with a front of 
about 30' in. or 50 m. In these there are several ledges and 
niches, and, as the rock is overhanging, anything placed under 
this shelter is protected from the weather. Here I saw several 
small platforms of very frail construction no higher than 
150 cm. to 200 cm., about 100 cm. long, and about 60 cm. 
wide. On these were placed bundles of human bones, wrapped 
partly in the Elaki, or pandanus mat, and partly in fibre 
petticoats, and I was told tnat the kind of wrapping denoted the 
difference between the sexes. The bundles were short, so that 
if they were made whilst there was flesh on the bones the body 
must have been wrapped in a squatting position, and this my 
informants said was actually the case. Some of the platforms 
were falling to pieces, and the bundles were on the ground 
which was strewn with bones, and a score or so of skulls were 
deposited on the ledges. Unfortunately T had only a few 
minutes to spare, so that T could neither take a photograph 
nor make a careful study of the place. 

It is interesting to note that this mode of burial of the 
extreme Eastern Mailu cannot be attributed to contact meta¬ 
morphosis induced by the influence of their eastern neighbours, 
for the Massim of the eastern half of Orangerie Bay either 
bury their dead or dispose of them in half a canoe—the latter 
form being apparently the exception. These bury the corpses, 
not extended in a supine position like the Mailu, but in a 
squatting attitude, with both hands joined over the feet, the 
body being laid on an Elaki mat spread on the bottom of the 
grave and covered with two other mats. Burial took place 
under, or near, the house, a small hut being erected over the 
grave. < 10 °) If the body was buried in a broken boat it. was 
laid supine. 

To return to the Mailu burial practicos. After the body 
has been laid in the ground, whether under the house or in 
the garden, all the people disperse except the mourners. The 
deep mourners—the Nandma and 1)oA*t - are bound to remain 
by the grave for a fortnight to a month. The Mdgn ragnd’i 
do some wailing, but they move about, and can remain, or go 
ahd come as their grief and other necessities bid them. The 
deep mourners, however, must never move from the place. If 
the gravo is under the house, they sit there, and at night only 
move to the room above or to the verandah. So also, if the 
grave is in the garden, the mourners sit there the whole day, 
arriving at daybreak and returning to the village at sunset. 
As previously mentioned, they sit during the first days of 

ooo) Comp. Seligman, op. ctf., pis. lxx. and lxxi. 
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mourning with mats drawn over their heads, they walk slowly, 
with their bodies bent, and move from the spot merely whe 
^compelled by natural necessities, They wail and cry an 
address the deceased by kinship terms, not by his personal 
name. They also talk to him, expressing grief: — 

“Ai/ni tne; 6ni6ni dima; gdna urura; baibai dhnn; gdna 
n-abu; enn vardra; aiiri loitmitsi; ddbae kdokdo of riba,” 

Which, in a free translation, means:—“Don’t go; let us go 
together to your house (return); come back to your younger 
brother; if you go, let us go together to another house.” These 
and similar expressions are used, all showing the great grief 
and the desire of the bereft ones to keep the deceased with 
them. 

Some three days or so after the burial the first small feast 
^called Bd'u or Baivara tsfitse) is given. It consists of vege¬ 
table food, coconuts, bananas, taro, sago, etc., the coconuts 
being supplied by people who do not observe the Nehvru , and 
the other food by the mourners. The latter, however, do not 
partake of the feast, but only give the food away to others. 

After this feaBt the mourners pull the mat from over 
their heads, though they still wear it on their shoulders. 

At the expiration of the next eight days or so another 
email feast, Dtm bd'u , is held, similar in its social aspect and 
in the food eaten to the previous feast, and at its close the 
mats are thrown away altogether, the wailing ceases, and the 
expression of grief becomes less acute. I am inclined to think 
that the number of these small feasts which are held depends 
upon the status of the deceased person, and that very probably 
the one just mentioned is normally the last. Names, however, 
for one or two more small Bd'u feasts were mentioned to me 
by my informants, which seem to me to have been observed 
only in the case of important men. There was, for instance, 
the Baiba*e bd'u or Baiba*e tsritsei, after which the mourners 
were said to leave their watch by the grave and to return to 
their usual occupations. So also the Ariari tseitsei, after 
which custom demands that the deep mourners should leave 
the village for a time and sail to other places. This custom 
was mentioned to me by several informants, and it was said 
to have been in the past rigorously observed in the case of 
deceased notables. 

The account of these feasts is, I fear, not satisfactory, for 
I failed to ascertain what are the beliefs underlying, them. I 
was, however, told by one of my native friends that the feasts 
were in some manner meant to feed the spirit, but my in¬ 
formant was not clear on the matter, and, indeed, confessed 
that he did not understand it himself. 
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After Life .—I also failed to obtain a satisfactory account 
of the beliefs concerning the doings of the spirit B6'i during 
the wailing and the period after the burial, though I obtained 
some hints on the subject and on that of a future life. On 
the whole, however, I am not very confident as to the accuracy 
of these facts, as I obtained them from one informant only* 
and that a Mission boy. n01) This informant told me, with, 
reforence to the doings of the spirit at and about the time of 
death, that when a man is sick his soul wanders on a “bridge” 
towards the lhrtla —the place of future life. All the other 
spirits try to frighten it away, and if they succeed and the 
intruder turns back from the Mulct, then the man does not 
die. If, on the contrary, the spirit succeeds in entering the 
liiuta , the man expires. The Rev. W. J. V. Saville kindly 
gave me another account of the Mulct: —“The spirit goes to 
the south-western end of the Island of Mailu, and sails away 
towards the horizon. There is a ladder there, and the soul 
descends.” This account, apart from the high authority of 
my informant, is borne out by the fact that similar ideas 
concerning an after-life are entertained by the Motu. 

There seems to be a certain amount of doubt as to whether 
the idea of Biida is native or due to missionary influence. (102 > 
I have inquired carefully into this subject, and though I was. 
not able to obtain details concerning the Biida , my native 
informants, without exception and independently, agreed that 
both the word Bud a and the belief in it were indigenous, and 
that Biula was situated below the earth. One very good 
informant told me that it was a big native village on an 
underground river called B6mv , Slight variations, or even 
substantial differences, in the accounts of such a matter are 
not, however, astonishing. An ethnologist from another 
planet, for instance, might find it a matter of considerable 
discussion if he inquired where we located our heaven or hell. 
But though the spirit goes to the Biida , it is not altogether 
apart from its body, as both the post-burial wailing and the 
following practices testify. 

Final Mortuary Feaxt and Treatment of the Skull. —Some 
two or three months after the burial the body was unearthed 
and the head cut off, this custom being called Lia bd'o, or 
Bo'obo'o. The soft tissues that remained were removed by 
boiling the head in a native clay-pot, which was done in the 
bush by the man’s wife or mother, and the head was then 
dried and placed in a basket, called T6ha. The baskets were 

(101) I have to thank the Rev. W. J. V. Savillo for having 
helped me in obtaining details about this difficult subject. 

(102) Several persons interested in Papuan ethnology and know¬ 
ing the natives, expressed this doubt to me personally. 
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kept in the houses, on shelves under the thatch. O03) Such . 
basket, covered with a piece of matting, was sometimes t, r en 
out of the house and placed near the relatives. A mo ter 
would do so with her child's skull, or a wife would keep that 
of her husband in front of her whilst making pottery or plait¬ 
ing mats. Or, again, a brother’s skull might thus keep 
company with a man at work or at rest. Mr. Greenaway tells 
me that in olden days, before the natives were scared by 
Government rules and Christian preachings, people might be 
often seen sitting and looking at these relics with evident 
affection, and that they might even talk to them. This was 
primarily only the expression of love for the deceased relative, 
but sometimes the advice of the deceased in matters of import¬ 
ance might be sought from his skull, though in what way the 
natives believed the answer could be conveyed Mr. Greenaway 
could not tell me, nor could I ascertain from the natives. 

As previously mentioned (sec. 1 of this chapter), the spirit 
which went to the Bin fa is called Bau'eyene; the spirit which 
remained in the head is called /hi7. That would explain the 
rltdonhhment of the man after his death. It is evident from 
the facts given in the first two paragraphs of this chapter that 
the prayers ( (J’ura) wore addressed to the B6'i exclusively, and 
the Bo'i also wat-cliod over the y eh urn and (fora (comp. sec. 5, 
ehap. iii.). 

To return from this digression concerning the spirit and 
after-life to the series of funeral feasts and practices. There 
remains one more stage to be described—the big mortuary 
feast OYoy which concludes the lesser mourning of the clans¬ 
men, etc. (Mdgu rayud’i), the Nrhurn state of coconuts, and 
the deep mourning of the Nandnui and Dod'f. These latter 
however, continue the blackening of their bodies and the 
shaving of their hair for a considerable time longer. The 
Ot V>, or main mortuary feast, may take place some six months 
or a year after the death, whereas the blackening and hair- 
cutting is maintained, by the deep mourners, for two or three 
years. The date on which the Oi’o is held depends very largely 
upon the season in which the death has taken place, upon the 
importance of the individual, and upon other feasts. I have 
unfortunately failed to obtain quite conclusive information on 
the point, but I think that an OVn , as a rule, coincides, or, 
rather, is identical with either the big feast (Mathina) or with 
the first preparatory feast (Mauru amdta). However this 
may be, it seems that if a man died in the wet season his OVo 
would be performed in the next Aurdri — i.r., about six months 

(103)Comp. chap, iii., sec. 6, in reference to the preparation 
and preservation of the skulls of enemies. These were placed in 
the T)ubu, whereas those of relatives were kept in the house. 
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later. If the death occurred in the south-east monsoon season 
the feast would be performed in the following Avdra. Some* 
times, however, a year was allowed to elapse, ae will be the 
case with BiVa , the often-mentioned late village constable, 
who died some time in August, 1914, and whose OVo will be 
performed in the winter (Annin), 1915. 

The most important ceremonial element in the mortuary 
feast is the dance, called Ma'o , which is performed by the 
mourners. In this the main part was taken by one of the 
nearest relatives, either male or female, the brother or the 
sister; sometimes it was the mother, but never the father or 
the widow. This performer dances the Md'o holding the dead 
man's head under the arm, and, at the conclusion of the feast, 
the mortuary hut was also destroyed. 

After this feast the chief mourners still do not relinquish 
their black paint, nor do they cease shaving their hair. The 
end of their mourning coincides with some feast of the clan, 
when, by the performance of ceremonial work, the mourners, 
finally cast off their signs of mourning 


CHAPTER VI. 

ART AND KNOWLEDGE. 

1. Art. 

Decorative Art .—Judged by the average Papuasian 
standard, the artistic productions of the Mailu, like that of 
the Western Papuo-Melanesians in general, are distinctly 
unimportant and unoriginal. ( 104 > Their decorativo art is 
limited to a few unpainted carvings, of which the designs of 
the carved wood ftiritm* are, to my knowledge, the only 
original motives (see pi. xxxv. ; comp, also chap, iv., sec. 4). 
The carved decorations on some of the house-posts (comp, 
chap. 2, sec. 4) are common to all Western Papuo-Melanesians; 
the motive universally found in the Mailu houses—the parallel 

(104) The decorative art of the Southern Massim 'is definitely 
superior, and the Northern Massiin produce really artistic 
carvings. So, also, amongst the tribes of the Papuan Gulf their 
artistic efforts are far superior to those of the Western Papuo- 
Melanesians and much more interesting. Comp. Dr. A. C. Had¬ 
den, “The Decorative Art of British New Guinea." Prof. 
Seligm&n says, f ‘The Motu and cognate tribes . . . are tho 

poorest artists in the Possession” (op. cit ., p. 37). I think this 
statement may be extended to all Papuo-Melanesians, and the* 
Mailu are inferior to the Motu even in their tattoo. Comp, what 
Prof. Seligman says about the Motuan tattoo on p. 38. 
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tows of pyramids—being also one of the typical element in 
the carvings on the Diibn of the Central District. 

The tattoo on women is practically the same as that fqund 
among the Southern Massim of the southern coast. The same 
holds good with reference to the decorations on the pottery. 
Now, the designs used in tattooing and on the pots have names 
among the Southern Massim of which the meaning can be 
usually explained ; moreover, they are used in the various otheT 
artistic productions of these natives, such as the ornamentation 
on lime spatulas, wooden swords, paintings on houses, etc. 
The designs have, therefore, evidently been imported to Mailu 
from this district, and not in the reverse direction. This view 
is confirmed by the fact that the Mailu natives, when asked 
as to the meaning of a pattern, frankly admit that it is “a 
Bdnabdna pattern/' and beyond this they know nothing 
about it. 

Again, all the wood carvings done in Mailu, such as the 
lime spatulas, sago spoons, and wooden dishes, are evidently 
copies, in much inferior workmanship, of the fine carvings 
imported from the east, consequently the decorative art of the 
Mailu should be studied in connection with that of the Massim, 
but as this cannot be done here I shall limit myself to the above 
remarks. < 105 > 

Dance* and Song*. —In these arts the Mailu seem equally 
unproductive and unoriginal. All their dances and songs 
come either from the east—from the Southern Massim and 
the tribes inland; or from the west—from the tribes around 
Hood Bay, and chiefly from the village of Kerepttnn , a great 
♦centre of choreutic art. One or two of the dances have been 
borrowed from the inland tribes of the Mailu district. A short 
survey of the dances and songs performed at present in Mailu 
must hero be sufficient, as an adequate description could only 
be given after studying them in their own respective homes. 
Many of the dances and songs are simply taken over without 
taking any trouble as to their meaning, and it would be 
interesting to study the process of such borrowing. This would 
involve an investigation of the original version, as performed 
and interpreted by the people who originated the dance, and 
of the copy, as performed by the borrowers. 

(105) In order to describe and analyze the decorative art of 
ISastern New Guinea, it would be necessaiy to study it In its two 
main foci —that is, in the Trobriand Islands and in the Louisiades. 
As I have as yet been unable to study either of these areas, it is 
impossible at present to undertake the survey indicated. There 
is, however, no doubt that both areas mentioned have had para¬ 
mount influence on the art of the whole extreme east of New 
Guinea. 
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The M&ilu, when speaking of their danoes and songs,, 
distinguish between the Maduna dances and the Bdra dances* 
although, a9 mentioned, the Bdra may be also performed at 
the Maduna. All the former, which comprise the G6vi, Rada, 
Tstlo, Damoria, come from the east. Bdra is the collective 
name given to a group of dances of a similar character, and 
introduced from the west (comp. chap, v., sec. 3, where the- 
difference in the preparatory ritual of the various dances haa 
been stated). 

(J6vi. —As mentioned above (chap, v., sec. 3), thiB is the 
most important and most sacred of the Maduna dances, which 
must always be performed at a really big and important feast. 

I never saw it, and I am consequently unable to describe even 
its general character, but from native descriptions and demon¬ 
strations of the steps I may give the following particulars. It 
is always performed on a platform, at the middle of which 
stand the men with drums, who beat the time and sing the 
song. The dancers perforin their dance on the four raised 
beams, laid on the four sides of the square platform. The 
dance consists of steps of a somewhat acrobatic character, the 
performer assuming a squatting position and then springing 
up, and in Mailu I was told that the movements are in imita¬ 
tion of the hopping of the kangaroo. In the Southern MasBim 
district, however, I was informed that the dance represents 
the bird of paradise, and this view seems to be borne out by 
the fact that the dancers of the G6vi wear wigs of the feathers 
of these birds. As the home of the G6vi is neither Mailu nor 
the Southern Massim coast, but the mountain tribes inland of 
Orangerie Bay (eastern half) and of Mullins Harbour, it is 
only the study of the latter that would enable one to grasp 
the real significance of the G6v%. 

Rauu .'—In this dance, which comes from the same inland 
people as the preceding, the dug is said to be mimicked. I 
once saw it performed ceremonially at the S6*i in TsUotsilo . 
Men wearing large crown-shaped feather ornaments on their 
heads, three or four of whom acted as chief performers, 
advanced slowly in a large procession. One of the four, who* 
was said to personate the dog, ran hither and thither with 
short steps among the other dancers. The beat of the drum* 
was slow and regular, and the accompanying chant very mono¬ 
tonous and unmelodious. 

Ts6lo.~~' This is derived from the east, though the Mailu 
natives were unable to give me the exact locality of origin, 
nor could I ascertain this on my visit to the east. I saw this 
dance performed several times in M&ilu, but never ceremonially 
—that is, with full decorations and scrupulous adherence to 
all the details of strict performance. The dancers stand in 
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circle, all holding and beating drums, and one of the i begins 
a chant, in which the others join. The drums are beaten) 
not in a simple, regular rhythm, as is the case in the -.majority 
of dances, but the beats are varied and include fairly complex 
rhythmic figures. The song also i9 exceptionally melodious 
and musically interesting, showing rudiments of part singing, 
inasmuch as the initial melody is repeated by various singers, 
whilst the others sing a monotone in unison, so giving a 
harmonic background to the melody. Two of tho dancers, 
who face each other in the ring, raise their drums and dance 
towards each other, in imitation of birds, as I was told. 

Domorea .—This dance, which is also an introduction 
from the east, is perhaps the most popular dance among the 
Southern Massim. At any rate, it was that most frequently 
performed during the So'i feasts l witnessed on the southern 
coast. Tn its strict ceremonial setting, it is danced by women 
only, though when it is danced for entertainment only the men 
join in the singing and drum boating. The decorations for 
the Damorta are sometimes very various. The women wear 
crowns of white cockatoo feathers and have the lower parts of 
their faces painted white (see pi. xliii., fig 2). Sometimes the 
women wear small boards made of some light, soft wood, 
painted red, black, and white. They put on, as a rule, all 
their most valued ornaments—the arm-shells, the strings of 
shell discs, and other necklaces, and in their hands they hold 
a pearl shell or a piece of pandanus mat (EJaki). In the 
Massim district the correct thing is to hold one of the cere¬ 
monial axe blades, but these are not used by the Mailu. The 
dance is performed by two, four, or six women, who usually 
dance in couples. The '‘band,” consisting of women who beat 
the drums and sing, stand in the middle of a la^ge circle of 
spectators, between whom and the band the dancers move. 
The music of the Dnnwrea is like that of the Tstlo, though 
simpler and less interesting from the European musical point 
of view. I was not able to ascertain the meaning of the songs 
or of the dance, though the latter had certainly a pantomimic 
character. The various figures were performed with slow, 
languid movements, the women, in one, looking down upon the 
ground as if searching for something, in another examining 
each other's ornaments. 

Da tty i .—This is a dance of the inland people of the Mailu 
district, with whom it was a war dance, and by my native 
informants was not considered to be a Madvna dance. I never 
saw it performed or demonstrated. 

Kobiai .—Imported from the eastern end, and at present 
very seldom danced. I was unable to see it performed or 
to get any particulars concerning it. 
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All these dances have certain common characteristics, 
which differentiate them from the Brira class of dances. The 
performers all dance to very slow beats of the drums, and 
usually move within a circle or a closed geometrical figure (a 
square in the case of the G6vi). Again, in all of them animals 
seem to be imitated, and I was told that this was so in the 
case of the Kdbiai , though my informants could not say what 
animal was imitated. The Damorta may be an exception. In 
all of them, again, as far as I know, there is a band and a few 
performers, who dance the steps with pantomimic movements. 
Usually the dancers are specially ornamented and have no 
drums. 

The Bara is quite different. It consists of a succession of 
very quick dances, performed to the accompaniment of a loud 
beating of drums, without the song, as well as of much slower 
dances with a song. Some of the latter are distinctly panto¬ 
mimic, and represent such actions as felling a tree, building a 
canoe, making sago, rowing a boat, and the representation of 
a thunderstorm, etc. Both the motives and the character of 
the pantomime are rather artificial and theatrical. Some 
again of the slower figures consist merely of songs, sung to a 
rhythmic sway of the body and to a slow beat of the drums 
‘(see pis. xli., xlii., and xliii., fig. 1.< 10G > 

2. Knowledge. 

Knowledge of Slnrx and Weather. —The Mailu natives 
have a good practical knowledge of the sea, of its tides and 
currents, and of the wind and weather. They are good 
seamen, as the sailing of their double canoes requires a certain 
degree of seamanship, and this was especially true in the 
olden days, when it was often more dangerous to approach the 
coast aud beach the canoe than it was to face rough weather. 
They have a very good local knowledge of the reefs, and native 
boys are very useful in the sailing of the white-man's craft; 
some of them even are in charge of small sailing vessels and 
motor launches. The Mailu are in that respect quite as 
skilful as the Motu and the Tlulaa people. 

They do not, however, take any theoretical interest, if I 
may so put it, in their surroundings. They have, for 

(106)1 have had very good opportunities of studing the Bdra t 
as it was danoed practically every evening for weeks before the day 
of the Madxina —which, in fact, was to take place in Mailu a few 
•days after I was obliged to leave. The Bdra I saw danced on the 
mainland in Kurure and in Gomoredribu, in the Sinaugholo dis¬ 
trict. As I am at present ignorant, however, as to a number 
of its essentia!! features, and aa I hope to be able to see it in its 
proper home in Hood Bay, I prefer to leave my description for a 
future publication. 
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instance, neither “explanatory myths,” nor any other theori * 
as to the origin or nature of the sea and land* or sun, moo . 
and stars. There is, however, a legend concerning the origin 
of Mailu Island, which asserts that it was hauled up out of 
the sea during a big fishing expedition from A r6ma. UOD 

Very few stars are differentially named, and among these 
the morning star is called Lardni , and the evening star 
Gamovanovdno; but they do not know that the same star 
(Venus) shines at times before sunrise and at times after 
sunset. I also think that when another large planet—Jupiter,, 
for instance —is on the western sky in the evening they give it 
the same name. Nothing is known about the nature of tho 
morning and evening star. 

The Pleiades are called Unidra. They are said to be 
women, and the three stars of Orion’s Belt are named 
Bord’a’eva. These are said to be a man, a pig, and a child. 
There must have been some explanatory tales connected with 
these constellations, but if so the natives in Mailu have for¬ 
gotten them completely, because even the oldest and wisest 
men knew nothing about the subject. 

The natives are acquainted with many of the features of 
the tides. They know the spring and neap tides, and their 
connection with the moon; also the fact that the differences of 
level between high and low water is not the same in the two- 
daily tides, and that, according to the season, this is greater in 
day time or at night time. One of the names by which the 
south-eastern season (the winter) is known is Lagdru wtira> 
which means dry reef. It is remarkable that the natives have 
different names for the reef by day (Lagdru) and by night 
(Afuma). The Muma appears in the north-western season 
(summer), and during this period the fishing and collecting of 
shellfish is done by night. The season for day fishing is when 
the Lagdru is dry; that means during the winter or south¬ 
eastern season. ( 108 > 

It has been said that the natives are well acquainted with 
the seasonal sequence of winds; in fact, they name the seasons 
after the prevailing winds (see chap, iii., sec. 2). The direc¬ 
tions are also named after the winds. Thus, as mentioned 

( 107 ) This legend, with several others, has been reoorded by the 
missionary of Mailu, the Rev. W. J. V. Seville; these, I hope, 
will be shortly published by him. 

( 108 ) For the information about the tides and the reefs I am 
indebted to the Rev. W. J. V. Saville, whose thorough familiarity 
with the language, and his long oontact with the natives, ha* 
given him an excellent knowledge of many aspects of native life 
and psychology. 
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above, the south-eastern direction is called liodia aura —the 
aide of the trade wind; the north-weBtern direction, Avdra 
aura —the side of the monsoon. Again, the north-eastern 
direction, from which comes the land breeze, Tslba > is called 
by the same name; the southern is called after Gablna , a light 
southerly wind which blows in spells between the monsoons. 

There aTe also weather experts in the village, particularly 
an old man, called Papdri , who I very often found foretold 
the weather quite correctly. 

Knowledge of Disease and Doctrine. —My information on 
this subject is very imperfect. The natives seemed particu¬ 
larly reluctant to discuss such matters, perhaps because I was 
known as a Ddyeta (doctor), in whom they suspected a ten¬ 
dency to interfere with their own practices, or perhaps on 
account of some other form of jalousie de mttier . 

The general term for illness is Mard’i, but there are 
besides some other names for minor ailments. Thus, Vara 
idia is the name for headache; Inigdgu id raltsera designates 
an aching above the eyes, which is believed to be a very bad 
•complaint. Tsere raltsera is an ailment in which the whole 
body is sore—the legs are sore, and the sufferer is not able to 
walk in a straight line. This is, however, by no means a native 
classification of ailment, which I was very anxious to obtain; 
but it is a difficult subject, and I was not successful. 

The name for a doctor is U’lira, which is also the name' 
for a magical incantation. A cure is called Aurora f and there 
seems to be only one cure for all ailments. The doctor chews 
the bark of the native cinnamon tree (G6hu) % some beteluut, 
and wild ginger root; an incantation is uttered, and the 
mixture is spat out. Massage (Pdpapdpa) is always practised 
upon the siclc person, its ultimate aim being the extraction of 
foreign bodies, which, as a rule, are considered to be the cause 
of all illness. When the * ‘doctor ' 9 feels that the foreign body 
has been brought near enough to the surface by his treatment 
he sucks the affected paTt, and then, with a retching sound, he 
expectorates the object which he is supposed to have sucked 
out of the patient’s body. Stones, pieces of bark, small bones, 
etc., are thus extracted from the affected part of the patient, 
who in consequence is cured. Tho doctors are usually recruited 
from the male section of the population, and I only heard of 
■one female doctor of repute. The price paid for a cure is 
considerable. In olden days it was one large aTm-shell—a 
piece of native jewellery extremely valued oy the natives. 
Nowadays the natives will pay as much as ten pounds (English 
money) for a good arm-shell, and the average price is one 
or two pounds. 
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With better opportunities it would have undoubted, been 
possible to obtain more complete information, but the i are 
often a matter of good luck in ethnological field work. On 
the whole, I think that the art of healing does not play a very 
important part in the tribal life of the Mailu natives, just as 
their sorcery and magic, to which native medicine is so akin, 
are also not very highly developed. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate XXVI. 

Map (facing page 503) showing Mailu, or Toulon. Island a»d 
adjacent coast of Papua. 


Plate XXVII. 

Fig. 1.—Village of Mailu seen from the north-west. 

Fig. 2.—Village of Mailu seen from the cast. 

Plate XXVIIT. 

Fig. 1.—Scene on Mailu beach showing a double caroe 
iOrtt'n) which has been temporarily converted into a house-boat. 

Fig. 2.—A section of the village of Borebo seen from the sea. 

Plate XXTX. 

Fig. 1.—The village street in Mailu looking westwards. The 
houses seen here belong to the clans Maradiibu and Mora a. Some 
of them are decorated with rows of sago bundles which, in view 
of the approaching feast, hang under the thatch eaves. 

Fig. 2.—Western end of Borebo village, showing the Doha 
standing in its characteristic position in the middle of the street. 

Plate XXX. 

Fig. 1.—Front view of a house in Mailu, showing the typical 
manner in which the natives occupy verandahs, or lower floor of 
the house. 

Fig. 2.—Side view of a native house. In front a row of girls 
in their gala petticoats. 

Plate XXXI. 

Fig. 1.—Group of men in gala dress and decorated for the 
Bam dance. 

Fig. 2.—Woman in mourning petticoat. 

Plate XXXII. 

Fig. 1.—A man squeezing coconut shavings for making coco¬ 
nut cream ( Gorogoro). He nas moved into the middle of the 
street for the convenience of the photographer. 

Fig. 2.—Boiling of sago for a small feast. Men are stirring 
the contents of the pots with long wooden spoons. A temporary 
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shade, removed for the purposes of photography, has been con¬ 
structed. Only on festive occasions arc men concerned with 
cooking. 

Plate XXXIII. 

Fig. 1.—Group of girls in festive dress. They are wearing 
glass beads. 

Fig. 2.—Two women in gala petticoats, and one in mourning 
petticoat. They show the method of enrrrying babies. 

Plate XXXIV. 

Fig. 1.—Flotilla of Mailu toy canoes. The boy owners stand 
each behind his boat. 

Fig. 2.—The toy canoes lloating on the small bay in front of 
Mailu village. The boys have been grouped together for photo¬ 
graphic purposes; usually they are scattered all over the snallow 
water. 


Plate XXXV. 

Fig. 1.—Mailu double canoe (Orn’uJ beached. 

Fig. 2.—Side view of beached Oro'ux. 

Plate XXXVI. 

Fig. 1.—An Ord'u with hoisted sail. 

Fig. 2.—Scooping out the large logs which are to form the 
dug-outs of an Oro’u. To the light an end-on view’ of a dug-out; 
to the left a side view. Over the latter a shade has been erected. 
This plate shows the “backs’’ of Mailu village. 

Plate XXXVIT. 

Fig. 1.—Hoisting of the crab-claw sail. 

Fig. 2.—An Ord’v ready to sail. 

Plate XXXVIII. 

Fig. 1.—Native dressed, and provided with the inagicaT 
requisites, for the performance of nrm-sliell magic. , 

Fig. 2.—Arm-shell magic. 

Plate XXXIX. 

Fig. 1.—Wrapping a bunch of bananas in leaves to protect 
it from flying foxes. (Photograph taken on the Lordqr River, 
Koita district.) 

Fig. 2.—Nets ns set for wallaby hunting. The scene is after 
the hunjt; the men have picked up their spears which, during 
the hunt, lie on the ground near at hand. (Photograph taken in 
the Koita district.) 

Plate XT*. 

Fig. 1.—Pot making in Mailu. 

Fig. 2.—Final stage in the making of arm-shells ; polishing 
of the shell, 
x 
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Plate XLI. 

Fig. 1.—Group of natives dressed for the Bdra dan ' and 
holding boars’ tusk ornaments in their teeth. 

Fig. 2.—A figure of the Bdra dance. 

Plate XL1J. 

Fig. 1.—A Bdra dance; ready for the quick step which is 
danced to the sound of the drums without singing. The houses in ih© 
background are decorated with “sausages” of sago, and bunches 
of bananas are seen hanging from posts erected along the street. 

Fig. 2.—Dancing the quick step of the Barn. 

Plate XLTII. 

Fig. 1.—A Pantomime figure of the Bdra. 

Fig. 2.—Women decorated for the Damoiea dance. (Photo¬ 
graph taken in a Southern Mnssim \illage.) 
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(") NARRATIVE. 

By S. A. White, M.B.O.U. 

Plates XLIV. to LX1V. 

Through the courtesy of Sir Richard Butler (the then 
Minister for Mines), I was granted permission to accompany 
an expedition to the little known north-western corner of 
South Australia. This expedition being under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. R. Lockhart Jack, B.E., I went as a scientist, 
but in an unofficial capacity, and took as an assistant collector 
and taxidermist Mr. J. P. Rogers. The present notes deal 
mainly with the zoological and botanical objects noticed 
during the trip. 

On June 17, 1914, the expedition left Adelaide by rail, 
reaching Oodnadatta, 700 miles to the north, three days 
later. We were delayed for a short time at the rail head 
owing to the non-arrival of our camel train, but the time 
was utilized in collecting around Oodnadatta. Amongst some 
rare birds collected were the “Grey Falcon ,, (Falco hypo - 
leuevs), “Black-banded Whiteface” (Aphelocephala nigri- 
cincta )—a record for furthest south for the latter. 
x2 
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Our party consisted of R. Lockhart Jack, B.E., F.G.S., 
leader; S. A. White, scientist attached unofficially; J. P. 
Rogers, S. A. White’s privately-secured assistant and 
taxidermist; W. H. Williams and R. Nicholls, prospectors; 
J. L. Sullivan, camel man; and two aboriginals, Bob and 
Paddy. Our transport animals consisted of sixteen cow 
camels, mostly of a light stamp. 

Our course after leaving Oodnadatta was a north-weeterly 
one. During the first day we covered thirteen miles over 
gently undulating country, the plains being covered in salt¬ 
bush (A triplex), the bladder saltbush (A. vecicaia), and 
in some places old-man saltbush (A. mnmmularia). The 
gentle slopes and ridges have a fair quantity of “mulga” 
(Acacia anevra) growing upon them, and on some of the 
creek banks stinking acacia (A. cam ha get) grew; but 
the latter was soon lost sight of, and was only seen once or 
twice afterwards. A few unimportant birds were collected 
the first day. 

Next day was a red-letter one, for we obtained several 
specimens of the long-lost “Banded Whiteface” (Xerophila 
pectoral is). This bird was named from a single specimen by 
Gould in 1871. The type was taken near Port Augusta, but 
has long since been lost. The weather became thieatening, 
thunder rolled all around us, so our leader went into camp 
near a creek, the banks of which were lined with gidya, or 
stinking acacia, about fourteen miles from our last camp. 

Next day travelling was very unpleasant, for a few 
points of rain fell in the early morning which just wetted 
the surface of the ground, and man and beast carried a big 
Wad of clay at every step. Cotton bush (Kochin villosa) 
was very conspicuous on this part of the journey. We passed 
the Murdarinna Waterhole on the Wooldridge at noon, and 
went into camp about 4.30, after travelling fourt3en miles. 
The ‘‘Banded Whiteface” was again met with during 
the day. 

Next day, July 1, a pair of the only lately described 
“Desert Bushchat” (Ashbyia lovensis) was taken, and at 
4 p.m. we reached Todmorden Station, and were heartily wel¬ 
comed by Mrs. Breaden (Mr. Breaden having passed us on his 
way to Oodnadatta). Leaving Todmorden late in the day 
we struck out in a westerly direction, following the dry sandy 
course of the Alberga River, and camped at 6 p.m. in thick 
mulga at seven miles. Weather quite hot in the daytime, 
but bitterly cold at night. 

On the following day we met with the “White-browed 
Treecreeper* * (Climacteric erythropc superciliosa) for the first 
time. The mulga round this camp was much larger than 
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usual, owing to the country being flooded at times from the 
Alberga River. 

An early start was made next morning, following the 
Alberga through a mulga country till we reached the junction 
of the Coongra Creek, which we followed till 4 p.m., when 
we camped in a dense mulga scrub. A good many botanical 
and bird specimens were collected during the day. One of 
our black boys, “Paddy/’ overtook us at this camp, having 
left Todmorden cattle station a little before sundown, and 
reached us with a mail before midnight, having covered the 
twenty-seven miles in less than five hours on foct. 

After another cold night we packed up ready for a start, 
but the camels wandered during the night, and the boys did 
not bring them in till late. It was 11 a.m. before we made 
a start,, and we did not stop till 6.45 p.m. at Lambinna Soak. 

Leaving Lambinna we made up over the tableland 
country. The gibber plains do not seem so pronounced on 
the tablelands as north of Oodnadatta, still there were long 
stretches of country covered with small fragments of rock 
polished by the action of wind and sand and coloured brown 
by the effect of oxide of iron, on which the sun*B rays shone 
so brightly that it pained one’s eyes. Birds were very scarce 
here, and only a few specimens of the more common varie¬ 
ties were collected. The “Cinnamon Ground Bird” (Sawn tin 
cinnawonta ) was met with at times. On reaching Yoolper- 
lunna Creek we camped at a waterhole, and here >4e met with 
“Western Ground Cuckoo-Skrikes” (I’etropodory* maorimn). 
They came to the waterhole in the evening to drink. It was 
at this camp that the first specimen of a species of Mai if run 
was secured, which came between M. wrlanotus caHainvn and 
M. m. u'hifti; it will be found under the former name in 
the list of birds. 

After leaving here our course took us over rough stony 
tablelands. During the afternoon we emerged on to a very 
fine plain dotted over with clumps of mulga and low bushes 
of Eremophila , sp.^ the latter was out in blossom, which 
attracted a good many “Singing Honey-eaters” (Mrliphaga 
sonora). Another half-day’s travelling took us off the stony 
tablelauds, and we entered upon the best piece of country 
we had seen west of Todmorden ; plenty of good fresh salt¬ 
bush, and the mulga looked healthy and green. Low hills 
showed up at some little distance on either side, upon which 
grew a quantity of mulga; the soil seemed deep, and of a red 
sandy nature. We reached Wantapella Swamp, which at 
the time of our visit was quite dry, and had been eo for many 
years. It is a large depression about two miles long by a 
mile wide, and the surface was sunbaked and cracked: it 
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was more or less covered by large bushes, up to 8 or 10 feet 
high, of a prickly plant, Chcnvpodium nitrareurn. This was 
the home of the ‘ * White-winged Wren” ( Hallorms cyanotus), 
also that sweet songster, the “Redthroat” (Pyrrholaemv* 
brunnrus). This was the furthest west we met with the 
“Banded Whiteface.” This is no doubt due to the change 
of country which takes place a short distance we9t of this, 
spot. A small covey of “Australian Dotterel” (Peltohya# 
australis) was met with, and several “Australian Bustards” 
(Anstrotis australis) were seen. Here, owing to a day’s delay 
(for adjusting loads, etc.) a fair number of birds, insects, and 
botanical specimens were procured. 

Leaving Wantapella Swamp and travelling in a north¬ 
westerly direction the Indulkana Range soon showed up, with 
the mount of the same name forming the termination at the 
eastern end. The country was fairly flat, of a red sandy 
nature, with open mujga and saltbush plains. We passed 
right under Mount Chandler and along the northern side of 
the range, going into camp just outside the gorge in which 
Indulkana Springs are situated, with the high rugged range 
oversh ad owing us. Just after reaching this range a new grass 
wren (Diaphonlfas % sp.) was met with, and other birds were 
procured. We passed through much bluebusli (Kuchin 
eriantha) near the range. 

Early next morning our leader, Williams, and the writer 
took two camels, witli two 25-gall, casks on each animal, up 
a deep stony gorge, at the head of which the springs are 
eituatod. We filled the casks at tho largest spring, round 
which a quantity of rushes was growing. The water was of 
fairly good quality. There were several other springs, but 
some of them were quite salt. After the casks were filled T 
walked to the top of the gorge and found that the wat?r, 
after heavy rains, must rush down with great force amongst 
huge boulders from a small catchment on the top of the- 
range. The native fig f Ficus platypoda ) and Murray 
pine (Callitris rohusta) were met with for the first 
time in this gorge. Leaving the Indulkana Range we took 
a little more westerly course across a saltbush plain, crossed 
the Indulkana Creek where the country began to change, 
granite beginning to make its appearance. Many cork trees. 
(Halera lorra) in full blossom were passed, and a fair amount 
of bluebush and cottoubush (Kuchin villom). Many 
tracks of kangaroos were seen, and wild dogs were numerous. 

The following day we passed over fairly level country, 
thick mulga, a little grass but no bush, crossed several stony 
ridges, mostly covered with broad-leafed mulga (Acacia 
hrmprana) and a few “cork trees.” Saw for the first time 
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large yards made of brash that were gair.e-traps c nstructed 
by the natives, ami were in some instances of great extent. 
At seven miles met with huge granite outcrops in the shape 
of boulders piled one upon the other, amongst which the 
native fig was growing. The eastern side of this granite 
outcrop was followed, and here was procured the “Pied 
Honey-eater" (('trfhiotu/.r raner/atax) for the first time. 
Our camp at the end of the range was situated under a big 
mass of granite boulders amidst a thicket of bright flowering 
wattle trees (Acacia dnratojfoa ) y the flowers and leaves of 
which yielded a good many small insects, and some land shells 
were found amongst the debris at the foot of the fig trees. 
A great many rrck wallabies came out at sundown on the 
western side to bask on the rocks heated by the afternoon 
sun. Amongst the granite boulders grew a beautiful shrub 
•covered in a wealth of glorious blossoms, some of the bunches 
of which were 8 to 10 inches in length, of a light-cream 
colour outside and dark-brown centre. Various travellers 
and explorers seem to have identified this plant as Trroma 
australis, but Mr. Black correctly thinks that this is a mis¬ 
take, for the flowers and bunches are much larger than those 
of that species ; and if it were T. australis, growing in such a 
•dry country, it should he much smaller. Although it is often 
■stated that the natives procure their spear-shafts from this 
plant, 1 never once (although hundreds of shrubs were 
examined) saw a stem straight or long enough for that pur¬ 
pose. It may be the plant throws up long shoots during good 
seasons. This shrub was never found upon the plains or level 
■country, but grew amongst the rocks, from 10 to 15 feet tall, 
showing no signs of a creeping habit. It is gorgeous when in 
full flower, and the time of our visit seemed its flowering 
season, for hardly a plant was observed that was not covered 
with great bunches of flowers, and the ground beneath was 
strewn with quaint boat-shaped seed-cases of the previous 
season. Mr. Black places it as Tecoma o.rhyi . Our course 
now lay north of west, and our caravan was soon swallowed 
up in a dense mulga scrub. Kangaroo tracks were very 
numerous, but the animals themselves were seldom seen. 
Reached a rough and rugged range at 4 p.m., and when on 
top sighted the Musgrave Ranges at sixty miles. The country 
now gradually sloped to the west, and from three to four 
miles we passed through saltbush and bluebush, with a little 
mulga, then big mulga appeared, with a great quantity 
of old dry grass amongst it. A bitterly cold wind blew from 
the east all day, but died away at sundown, and set in for a 
freezing night. Birds were very scarce in this country, still 
sufficient were obtained to keep us busy each evening. 
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Next morning found everything frozen hard. We were 
scon packed up, camels loaded, and on the move again, pass¬ 
ing through thick mulga and dry grass; later more open 
mulga, with ironstone ridges, on which grew a quantity of 
bluebush. On the flats native willow {Acacia snlivina / 
and a few cork trees grew. Passing over claypans and on to 
rising ground, which was covered in a mass of Eremophila 
fjifrsii , we camped in a dense mass of mulga. 

When the boys came in with the camels next morning 
they reported having seen “big smoke" on the rocky range 
to the east, and added “Blackfellow bin makim fire." Pass¬ 
ing on through dense mulga growing on reddish sandy loam, 
a good many bustards were seen where open patches occurred, 
but these fine birds were very wild. Smoke was seen rising 
from isolated masses of granite away to the north. At 
2.25 p.tn. our boys became very excited upon discovering 
the tracks of wild natives, and it was very noticeable that 
the boys did not talk to one another nearly as much as usual, 
and were keeping a sharp look-out all round them. Passed 
over undulating sandy country covered in mulga, and here 
and there a native willow. Reaching the top of the last 
sandhill, the Musgrave Ranges loomed up in all their 
grandeur, partly enveloped in blue mists. Huge masses of 
granite rose to the north of us on comparatively level ground. 
Emerging from mulga scrub on to open loose sandy country, 
came upon a fine roekhole containing several hundreds of 
gallons of water. Moving on a little distance from the water 
we camped, and spent a very cold night; everything frozen 
by the morning. Bird life was very scarce, also insects, but 
a number of botanical specimens were taken, amongst which 
was a new Toranthus which Mr. Black has described as T. 
irhitn , a most striking little plant with bright yellow flowers. 

Leaving here we passed through large and dense mulga 
growing on low sandhills, then over hard red sandy loam, 
covered in dense mulga, all the lower branches of which were 
dead, and only the very top showing signs of life; everything 
in a very dry state, so that it crumbled away on being 
touched. Here there were numerous holes, excavated up to 
4 feet deep, under the mulga trees, these having been made 
by the natives digging for the “Sugar Ant" (Mrlophorus 
iiiflatnx). These insects are greatly relished by the natives, 
who pick up the insect with thumb and forefinger, placing 
the inflated abdomen in the mouth, which is bitten off, and 
the remainder of the insect's body is thrown away. Judging 
by the number of these holes the much-sought-after insect 
must be very numerous all over this country, and are called 
“woma" by the Everard natives. Coming out upon a large 
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open plain we found it covered with a thick mass of porcupine 
grass (Triodia); it was so thick that we had difficulty in get¬ 
ting the camels to face it. After about five miles of this 
prickly plant we entered the densest mulga we had yet 
attempted to penetrate; it wa9 a difficult matter to find a 
place clear enough to camp upon. The night was bitterly 
•cold, and everything was frozen hard. Birds were very 
scarce. A few blue grey-backed Acanthizaa were the only 
ones found in the desolate scrubs, and this Acnnihiia I have 
described as A . mariarute. At this camping place another 
new bird was procured in the “Musgrave Flyeater” (Ethel - 
orniit culicivorus m ust/ravi). 

Next day wo wound our way amongst the foothills of 
the Musgravo Ranges, with the main range looming up to the 
north of us. It was most disappointing country, dry and 
•dismal, hardly any animal life to be seen or heard till our 
camels climbed over a saddle in an outlying range and we 
descended into Glen Ferdinand. As soon as we crossed this 
ridge we found a great chauge in Nature's face; a wide 
valley swept down between two high ranges, the surface of 
the soil was covered with yellow and white blossoms of ever¬ 
lastings (Myriocephalus stvartii), which were 8 to 10 inches 
high, in spite of the dryness of the sandy soil. Down the 
centre of the glen a creek found its way Marked by fine red- 
guins ( Rucaiyptus rontrata). Bird life became at once more 
plentiful, and a bird was secured which appeared to be the 
“Grey-headed Honey-eater ,, ( Lichenostomus herthuuti), but 
later found it was a much brighter-plumaged species, especi¬ 
ally on the throat, where the yellow was much brighter; the 
oar-coverts were also much darker. Many botanical specimens 
were taken, and we went into camp a few miles up the glen. 
The tracks and signs of natives were seen about, but they 
may have been of some time standing. Our boys would insist 
tjhat “wild blackfellow a little bit close up.” Subsequent 
events showed this was not the case, and only illustrates how 
unreliable in such matters the partly-civilized native is. 

As we proceeded north, up the glen, it gradually became 
narrower; at first great masses of boulders, piled one upon 
the other, were dotted about like islands, and to add to their 
beauty many pines (Ca/fitris robuxta) filled up the spaces 
between the boulders, their thick bluish-green foliage forming 
a strong contrast to the red granite. At one place some pine 
pollen, carried on a gentle breeze, bore a deceptive resem¬ 
blance to smoke. The glen became narrower as we went on till 
there was hardly room for the camels to find their way 
between the ranges on either side of the creek, till at last 
they had to take to the bed of the creek itself, which was 
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thickly lined with ti-tree (Melaleuca glomcrata). Mount 
Ferdinand, 4,000 feet, towered above us. A great maBs of 
old-man saltbush surrounded the tree marked by Ernest Giles* 
the explorer, in 1873; the “E. G. M was plainly seen, but, 
unfortunately, the blaze on the tree faced south, and it was 
almost impossible to get a good photo. One of our greatest 
disappointments came to us here, for the waterhole marked 
“Ernabella" on the map, and which Giles said was perman¬ 
ent, and which Hiibbe stated '‘would float a ship/’ was quite 
dry, and had been for years. There was a gumtree, five 
years old at least, growing in the hole which once contained 
water. 

The party now broke up—two went in search of Harria 
Spring, which was found to be dry; our leader (Mr. Jack)* 
and myself searched to the north without success. 

Next day we followed down Tietkens Creek and dug out 
many soakages and native wells without finding any water. 
We now traversed a dense mulga scrub, and after another 
day readied the rockhole, the last water which we had left 
some time previously. 

The following clay after our arrival on this water our 
leader, with Mr. Rogers and a black boy, with three camels 
started off for the south side of the Musgrave Ranges. This 
enabled me to do some collecting amongst the birds, and 
numerous plants and insects were obtained ; also some inter¬ 
esting photographs were taken of ants' nests, native shelters, 
and plants. While sitting at the rockhole late at night, out 
of the darkness came the unmistakable call of parrots; hopes 
were entertained that they were the “Night Parrot" (Geoji- 
sittacns occidental is). After flying round ouce or twice (they 
could not be seen, only heard) it was noted by the starlight 
reflecting in the water that they had settled on the edge of 
the rock. A shot was fired and one bird secured, which 
proved to be the “Blue-vented Parrot" ( N eopsephotu* 
hnurkti). It is probable that these birds come in after dark 
to avoid the hawks, which are always waiting round the 
waterholes for small birds to come in to drink. 

Trouble in getting water compelled us to fall back on 
Moorilyanna Native Well, but there might have been another 
water no great distance off, for although birds were very 
scarce, a fine bronze-winged pigeon (Ehaps chalcoptcra) waa 
seen, and these birds are never found very far from water. 
A large flock of “White-browed Wood Swallows" (Campbell- 
ornis superciliosus) passed over the camp travelling south. 
A little to the north-east of our camp, in a slight depression, 
was found a small clump of gum-like wattles (Eucalyptus 
oleas), with very rough reddish Dark a long way up the trunk 



;and main stems. Several specimens of the southern “Yellow- 
fronted Honey--eater’V Lichmuxtomu* phtmulun ethelne) were 
found amongst these trees. Going slowly back through the thick 
mulga, a small party of Blue-vented Parrots was flushed from 
the dry grass; the birds were very shy, and only one was 
obtained, the others flew like arrows away for miles. 

At last we reached the native well, and collected there 
for a few days. Upon Mr. Jack's return he reported seeing 
a small pigeon, which, from his description, appeared to have 
been the ‘ ‘White-bellied Plumed Pigeon" (Lophophap# 
phimiftra leucogastrr). A few wallaby skins were added to 
the collection. Some strange and interesting native paintings 
were seen and photographed, as well as a small cave which had 
been used for ceremonial purposes. It was decorated with 
paintings inside, and around the entrance numerous fires had 
been lit. Down the ledge of rock, in front, a mass of 
dried blood was adheriug, which had every appearance of 
being human, and our boys said it was so. 

We left this fine well on a south-westerly course towards 
the Evcrard Range, which could be seen in the dim distance. 
The first day we passed through a mulga and grass country, 
with rocky outcrops occurring very frequently. This class 
of country was decidedly poor and dry; very little was col¬ 
lected, and we camped amongst a vast mass of dead mulga. 

Next day passed through dead mulga, and at 3 p.m. 
entered in between two high ridges; a large fire was seen out 
■on tlie low country, showing we had entered upon the natives' 
•district, and that there was water in the locality. Our leader 
took Williams and Bob, with two camels, and struck out 
north-westerly to examine a soak and rockhole in the heart of 
the ranges. Mr. Jack and party, in returning, struck our 
tracks and reached camp after dark, stating they had found 
a rockhole containing about 100 gallons of water, and from 
tracks they had seen they were sure that a native with his 
wife and one child were camped near the water, but hearing 
the white party approaching had made off, Mr. Rogers 
reported having found a freshly-built bower birds' play¬ 
ground in a deep gorge not far from our camp. 

Next morning we paid it a visit and saw a beautiful 
male "MacDonnell Yellow-spotted Bower Bird" (Chlamydera 
metadata macdonnelli). Photographs were taken of the 
bower, which was neatly constructed beneath a native figtree, 
with a large heap of bleached snail-shells and a smaller one 
of green solatium berries outside the entrance. We passed 
great masses of rounded granite, quite destitute of vegeta¬ 
tion, but in the cracks and gullies wild figs and other shrubs 
grew. On the southern aspect of some of these masses of 
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granite quite a quantity of beautiful Hibbertia glaberrima 
grew, making a golden sheen with their bright-yellow flowers* 
and the pink flowers of Rtiflingki r my niflora were also very 
striking. Native tracks were very numerous, and only a few 
hours old in some instances, and although we had not seen 
any of the dusky inhabitants, there was not the slightest 
doubt we were being watched from the rocky heights. 

Passing in between the main range we entered a very 
fine valley, 1,000 yards across at the entrance, with fine bold 
granite rocks on either side. Saw a pair of Crow-Shrikes, 
but in spite of all our efforts we failed to seoure either of 
them. The valley we passed up was a lovely one, even after 
such a prolonged drought, and in a good season it must be 
very beautiful. A good many botanical specimens were col¬ 
lected before we camped at no great distance from Mount 
Illbillie (3,000 feet) amongst some fair-sized redgums. 

Next morning we all went up to the rockholes to assist 
in watering the camels. There was a series of them, round 
holes worn out of the granite, and in times of rain the water 
ran from one to the other. Wc bailed from one hole into the 
other, and from the lowest one into the tarpaulin at the foot of 
the rock, which was situated in a narrow passage with high 
rocks on all sides and a narrow entrance. Many photographs, 
were takeu and birds obtained. Amongst the latter were 
honey-eaters resembling Keartland’s bird, 4 ‘Buff-throated 
Grass Wren” (l)iaphoriJlas tear til is purnell i), which were most 
difficult to secure, as they seldom took to the wing, but passed 
from one bunch of porcupine grass to another like mice, their 
mottled rufous colour harmonizing so well with the red 
granite that it was most difficult to pick them out. Here 
there were some fine blood-wood trees (Eucalyptus terminals} 
bearing fruit of exceptionally large size. 

We passed out of these ranges to the west, and were just 
approaching a narrow neck where the ranges on either side 
converged towards each other, when we heard loud “yack¬ 
ing” calls, which greatly resembled those of a species of 
baboon found in Africa. Our boys answered the call, and 
in a very short time we &aw a party of six natives running 
after us. They were armed with three or four single-barb 
spears each, a spear-thrower which they called “Mooro,” a 
yam-stick, “Wanna”; also a food and water bowl, “Wera.” 
They were finely-developed men, well nourished and deve¬ 
loped, stood 5 feet 10 inches or over in height, and in almost 
a nude condition, for all that was upon their bodies was a 
thin twisted hair-cord round the waist, and eagle-down (either 
white or coloured with red ochre) attached to the pubic hairs, 
but in no way sufficiently, or is it intended, to cover the 
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person. Their chests and arms were covered with red ochre, 
and a line of white down, attached by means of human blood, 
formed a half-circle, extending from one arm-pit to the other. 
The hair was tied back, in some cases forming a long chignon, 
and decorated with hawk's feathers (Itracidea berigora). Two 
of these men carried fire-sticks, which* they waved to keep 
alight. They held a round green object between their lij>s, 
which at first sight appeared to be a green Sol mum fruit, 
but afterwards wae found to be a ball of native tobacco (a 
new variety named by Mr. Black Nicotiana maveolem excel¬ 
sior), which stained their lips a yellowish-green colour; in 
fact, one or two of these natives had the liquid running down 
the corners of their mouths and over their lips, giving them 
a decidedly savage appearance. After taking some photo¬ 
graphs and giving these natives some presente, we moved on, 
with them in close attendance. As soon as we got outside 
the neck they began firing the porcupine grass, and, upon 
making enquiry, signified by signs that they were letting 
their people know in which direction we were travelling. 

We were following a fair-sized creek, sometimes along 
the diy sandy bed and at others through great masses of 
porcupine grass (commonly but erroneously called spinifex). 
This has proved to be a new species, and will be found in 
Mr. Black's paper under Triodia aristata. Redgums lined 
the dry watercourses, but not one was of any great size. This 
class of country continued till we got clear of the main 
ranges, when we left the creek and struck out over level 
country covered by mulga, with high rugged detached hille, 
on which grew porcupine grass. During the afternoon our 
course was through similar country, in which innumerable 
holes showed where the natives had been digging out the 
sugar-ants. When these holes were pointed out to the natives, 
who were in close attendance, they would nod their heads and 
say "Woma,” meaning sugar-ant. While out collecting 
during the day I was followed all the time by several natives, 
all in single file, who placed their feet in my footprints, and 
thus avoided the prickly-burrs which strewed the sandy soil, 
as my boots had the effect of pressing the sharp thorny seeds 
deeply into the sand. The natives drew my attention to any 
object of interest by a “hm, hm,” sounded through the nose, 
and on looking round the nearest native pointed to a high 
point in the range and said “Carmeena” (the name of the 
mountain), and pointing downwards, meaning at the foot, 
repeatedly said “Carmen,” meaning tobacco, which was grow¬ 
ing at the foot of the range. Another time he pointed to a 
rounded hill and said “Punderanna coppe,” the lafct word 
meaning water. At other times they pointed to a dog's tracks 
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in the sand, with the “lim, hm” again, adding “papa/' 
meaning wild dog. [n one case, when they wished it under¬ 
stood that the dog in question had pups, and their meaning 
was not at once grasped, one native went down on all fours, 
and tugging first at one nipple, then at the other, to show 
that it was a slie-dog suckling young. Towards evening some 
of the natives became very excited, calling “Tecta,” “Teeta,” 
“Coppe,” and going in the direction they indicated, 
through a dense mulga scrub, a high turtle-backed 
hill (like the half of a huge granite boulder thrust up through 
the sandy soil) was reached. The natives made for the steep 
side of the granite rock, and with their bare feet soon climbed 
12 or 15 feet up, and throwing themselves down upon the 
rock were soon drinking from a rockhole, several feet deep, 
fed by the sloping sides of the great granite mass. 

Next morning I paid a visit to the natives’ camp. They 
were a splendid lot of fellows, good tempered, civil, and with¬ 
out a doubt very well disposed towards the white man. Some 
photographs were taken, and many little presents bestowed, 
before they left to go back to their own district, which seemed 
to be the north side of the Everard Range. One man only 
went on with us; he was a really fine specimen, about 40 or 45 
years of age, some 6 feet in height, broad-shouldered and well 
nourished, good tempered, and always anxious to explain any 
matters of interest, and I could not move anywhere without 
being followed by him. His quick eyes could pick out a bird, 
mammal, or insect long before mine. To see his lithe, nude 
body passing noiselessly through the scrub, every muscle work¬ 
ing to perfection, was an interesting sight, especially when in 
the attitude of stalking game. 

Making a start from “Tecta” rockhole we took a westerly 
course between two high and rugged granite ranges, and 
before long were making the best way we could through very 
dense mulga. After rains great quantities of some plants, 
bearing edible seeds, must be prevalent through this country, 
for large grinding-stones belonging to the natives were seen 
in many places; so large, indeed, that they must have given 
considerable trouble to carry. We walked for hours through 
the dense mulga and never saw a living thing. At 5 p.m. 
we emerged from the mulga country into a sandhill country, 
with thick mulga on the flats, some of the trees being of fair 
size. Bird life, and indeed all other kinds of life, were very 
scarce in this region. Cindosoma castanotum dundam was 
met with for the first time, and seems only to be found in the 
sandhill country. Continuing on our westerly course the sand¬ 
hills became more pronounced, and were covered with thick 
scrub in places. A beautiful little heath-like shrub* 
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Thryptomane. maisonneuoii , covered with small flowera (dark- 
red and white), made its appearance. There are three speciee 
of mulga (Acacia) growing on this sandy ground, but unfor¬ 
tunately the state of the country was so very dry that few of 
these interesting shrubs were in flower, when crossing a 
higher sand-ridge than usual, a dark line showed up in the 
distance crossing our course from north to south, and our 
field-glasses showed it to be a bank of redgums, a feature that 
always marks one of the watercourses in that country, and this 
one could be none other than the Officer Creek, which has its 
source in the Musgrave Ranges, and winding out into the 
sandhill country loses itself amidst the dry sandy plains to the 
south. The sandhills took us right up to the Officer Creek, 
but the country improved somewhat before reaching its dry 
bed, and quite a crop of everlastings (Myreocephaln* stuartii) 
lined the banka. Our camels were continually breaking their 
nose-lines as they made frantic attempts to get a mouthful of 
them as they passed along. Our leader followed the dry 
watercourse towards the Musgrave Ranges. The banks of this 
river only average 5 or 6 feet in height, and the absence of 
logs or large deposits of debris , as well as the very fine sand 
in the bed, would lead one to suppose that during flood-time 
there would not be any fast-running stream such as there is 
at the same distance from the MacDonnell Ranges, this being 
due no doubt to the level nature of the country through which 
the Officer runs. The first night we spent on this course was 
near a native well in the bed of the river; the sand had been 
thrown out for several feet, but there was no water in it. 
After the camels had been unloaded our leader, with other 
members of the party, put the well down much deeper, when 
a little water was obtained, but not sufficient to water the 
camels. Birds were much more numerous along this water¬ 
course, and during our journey along it quite a number were 
secured. Many indications were seen of natives having visited 
this locality. On the day we left the Officer Creek to go east 
the wild native from the Everards pointed along the ground, 
east and west, where the camel-pad made by the Elder Explor¬ 
ing Expedition, twenty or more years previously, could be 
plainly seen. The country was in a very dry state, and not 
a drop of water existed anywhere. 

We had now reached our furthest west, and the sun went 
down at our backs that night for the first time on our home¬ 
ward track. Our course took us over low sandhills and 
through thick mulga scrub till we sighted some isolated maseee 
of granite, which indicated that we were approaching the 
Everard Range again. Following a long outlier from the 
range we tried to get through a gap with the camels, but 
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failed. A northerly course was then taken, and we camped 
on the most north-westerly corner of the Everard Range. 
This camp is very fresh in the memory, for it is a most pic¬ 
turesque spot, situated on sloping ground, .with a great mass 
of red granite as a background on the south and east; bat 
away to the north and west the view was most extended, in 
which direction we looked over a sea of sombre-coloured mulga 
scrub, with granite outcrops in the forms of great red boulders 
here and there in the foreground. Away to the north and west 
the fine Musgrave Ranges loomed up on the skyline in a mass 
of purple mist. After finding an opening through the range 
we travelled south amidst most picturesque soenery till we 
reached the turtle-backed rock of “Tecta” rockhole. Being 
anxious to work this locality, and also spend some little time 
with the natives learning something about their customs, it 
was agreed that I should remain on the waterhole for a 
few days, then move on to Carmeena rockhole to meet 
Mr. Jack. 

The days spent rambling througli the ranges with my 
native companion were very interesting on account of the 
grand scenery, the solitude, and the expectation each day of 
finding something new. Enough also had been learned of 
the natives' ways and language to understand my aboriginal 
companion fairly well. He took me to ceremonial grounds 
and explained many of their ceremonies, as well as plants, 
insects, birds, and many other things, till the time came to 
move oil to Mount Carmeena. The native now took the lead, 
and passed down a wide valley or plain thickly covered in 
mulga between granite ranges. 1 wanted to push on to where 
the map showed the waterhole, but the native insisted that I 
was passing the water, and said most emphatically “Carmeena 
Coppe,” and proceeded to a fine series of rockholes. Just at 
the foot of the rockholes a great mass of giant tobacco grew. 
Some of these bushes were from 5 to 6 feet high, and all out 
in a mass of white flowers. Mr. Black has described this 
plant as a new variety of Nicotiana suaveolens. Typical speci¬ 
mens of N. ntuivcolens were taken within a short distance of 
the giant variety, which not only has a different growth, but 
the leaves are of a different texture. Near these rockholes 
there were some very fine bushes of Acacia strongylophylla 
which were in full flower. Over low bushes and down rocks 
a creeper with scarlet berries, Mdothria madtraspatana , made 
a beautiful show. On one side a great mass of native figs 
(some trees of very large size) made quite a pretty arbour, 
amidst which camp was made. The native now set about 
fulfilling a promise to collect as many of his countrymen and 
women ae possible, and straight away sent up smoke signals. 
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It wa» not very long before about thirty men put in an appear¬ 
ance in answer to the smoke message. He was very proud to 
be able to introduce me to his people, and lined them up to 
be photographed. There were some men well up in years, but 
not very old men; men in their prime down to children eight 
or ten years of age. All these natives were well grown and 
nourished; some were exceptionally tall, many being 6 feet 
or over in height. 

The next day I went out hunting with a party of the 
natives, which seemed to please them very much, and obtained 
their confidence to that extent that they sent for some of their 
women folk, and the following day, under escort of three of 
the elders of the tribe, was permitted to pay a visit to the 
women's camp. There were sixteen women of varying ages 
and a few small girls. The women were from the ages of 
eighteen or twenty to forty-five or fifty, but no aged ones. 
Some photographs were taken and presents made, the children 
much enjoying the sweets given them. The women, like the 
men, wore no clothing, and there were several children in 
arms—all females with the exception of one. All those women 
who had no children carried a live wild dog round their waist. 
Several evening entertainments or corroborees were given by 
these natives, some of which were of a very weird nature. The 
stay at the foot of Mount Carmeena was all too short; still 
the country for many miles.round was well worked, yielding 
much in bird and botanical specimens. For the first time 
specimens of the Crow-Shrike were obtained here; the bird is 
a large one, with a very Btrong bill. From all appearances 
it comes between the western form, Neostrepera versicolor 
plumbea, and the Eyre Peninsula one, N. v. intermedia. 

Our party being re-united we travelled east, between great 
parallel masses of granite; the plain between was covered (in 
some places very thickly) with mulga, and here and there 
a few cork trees. In places redgums appeared marking the 
short oourse of a creek as it came out of the ranges. We were 
escorted by a number of the natives. The remainder, with 
their women folk, had gone off in another direction. We at 
last left the ranges and plunged into dense scrub. While 
amongst the ranges the mulga was fresh and healthy, there 
were many green Pushes amongst the rocks, and many com¬ 
paratively open spaces; but as soon as we left the ranges the 
mulga became very dense—a great part of it was dead, and 
that which still lived only showed life at the extreme top. All 
the natives, with the exception of three, departed when we 
left the ranges behind, and these were sent back after two 
days. It was quite sad saying good-bye to the last of these 
simple-minded people who had been so very friendly and well 
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disposed towards us, especially the old man who had followed 
me over so many miles of country and given so much infor¬ 
mation. 

The weather had been changing for the last few 
days, and summer began to make itself felt, the heat 
being distressing in the dense scrub. Passing over sandy 
country covered in thick mulga, we at last sighted Schneider 
Hill, when our course was changed somewhat, and we passed 
through a very dense scrub, where little or no bird life was. 
to be found. Very soon Chambers Bluff, in the Tndulkana 
Range, came in sight, and Mount Johns could be seen in the 
blue mists to the south-east. We still struggled on through 
dense, dead, and leafless mulga till we crowed the Amma- 
roodina Creek, when the country became more open. As soon 
as we reached the tableland country the birds became more 
numerous; it was not long before Aphelocephala prctoralis 
and A, nipricincta , also Cnlamanthua campestris Uabellinu* 
were met with, as well as many more common species. One 
night at 9 p.m we went into camp at Wantapella Swamp. 

Leaving there we took a northerly course till we struck 
the Tndulkana Creek All this country was in a very dry 
condition; vegetation consisted of stunted mulga, needle bush 
(Jlakea), cork trees, and Grrvillea. 

For the first day or two we followed the dry sandy bed 
of the Indulkana Creek, then our course took us away from 
it at times to strike it again at a bend. Bird life—in fact, 
all animal life—was very scarce through this country. Pass¬ 
ing to the north of Mount Mystery and following the Alberga 
at a distance we reached the Lainbinna Native Well. We* 
travelled along very quickly now, which gave little time for 
collecting, yet we were successful in securing a few specimens, 
each day. We were most kindly received at Todmorden cattle 
station by Mr. and Mrs. Rreaden. 

I left next morning at daylight with Mr. Breaden to- 
drive into Ocdnadatta, reaching the head of the railway line- 
the same day, arriving home on September 3. 

Taking iuto consideration the great dryness of jblm 
country (a fall of rain not having taken place for at least 
nine years), and the fact that bird or other life is never 
numerous at the best of times, my work was very successful. 
I have the honour to be the first to make an ornithological 
reconnaissance of the Far North-west of South Australia. 
The expedition yielded ninety-four species of birds, of which 
five are new. 

In spite of the dryness of the country I was able to collect 
nearly 200 species of plants, which have been dealt with by 
Mr. J. M. Black, who has described many new to science. 
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Owing to the prolonged drought mammals were scarce; 
those collected have been dealt with by Mr. Edgar R. Waite. 

Reptiles were not nearly so numerous as on our expedi¬ 
tion of the previous year; the selection secured this time has 
been worked out by Messrs. Waite and Zietz. 

The work in connection with the insects has been under¬ 
taken by Mr. Arthur M. Lea and others. In this branch 
there is much new to science. Out of thirty species of ants 
collected, something like twenty are new species or sub-speciee. 

There are also many new spiders in the collection, which 
have been worked up by Mr. W. J. Ranibow, of Sydney, 
some of which are of special interest. 

To all the above-mentioned gentlemen my sincere thanks 
are due for adding to the value of this work. 

In conclusion, my thanks are tendered to the leader of 
the expedition (Mr. Jack) for many kindnesses shown and 
assistances rendered during a very arduous journey through 
an almost waterless region. I pay a very strong tribute to 
iny assistant (Mr. J. P. Rogers) for the great interest lie took 
in the work and for his loyalty under very trying 
circumstances occasioned by the great drought. 

The whole of the collection, with the exception of the 
birds, has been donated to the South Australian Museum. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Plate XLIV. 

Man (facing page 707) of South Australia showing area 
collected oveir by S. A. White. 

Plate XLV. 

Map (facing page 707) showing route traversed with the 
Geological Survey Expedition. 

£ The following plates ore from photographs taken hfj S. A. White .] 

Plate XLVI. 

Fig. 1.—Glen Ferdinand, Musgrave Ranges, looking south¬ 
west. 

Fig. 2.—Undulating sandy plain, with the Musgrave Ranges 
in the distance—Mount Ferdinand the highest peak. 

Plate XLVII. 

Fig, 1.—Glen Ferdinand, with creek and the Pinnacles (Mus¬ 
grave Ranges) in the distance. 

Fig. 2.—A ridge in the Musgrave Ranges covered with 
Triodia aristata —the home of the Buff-throated Grass-Wren. 

Plate XLV1TI. 

Fig. 1.—View in the Everard Range, near its centre, 
looking east. 

Fig. 2.—View of the Divide near the head of the main valley 
of the Everard, near Mount IllbilKe, looking west. 
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Platk XL1X. 

Figs. 1.—Main Valley of the Everard Range (as in fig. 2> 
pi. xlviii.), but looking east. 

Fig. 2.—Carmeena rock-holes, at the foot of Mount Car- 
meena. Carmen is the native word for tobacco, and the locality 
takes its name from a patch of the native tobacco plant which ia 
seen in the foreground. 

Plate L. 

Fig. 1.—Near view of one of the rock-holes shown in the pre¬ 
ceding (pi. xlix., fig. 2). 

Fig. 2.—Watering camels at a rock-hole in an isolated granite 
boss, Everard Range. 

Plate LI. 

Fig. 1.—Watering camels at rock-holes, near Mount Illbillie^ 
Everard Range. 

Fig. 2.—Nearer view of rock-holes seen in fig. X. 

Plate LII. 

Fig. 1.—Centre rook-holc in the series of rock-holes as above- 
in fig. 1, pi. li. 

Fig. 2.—A group of aboriginals in the Everard Range. 

Plate LIII. 

Fig. 1.—Aboriginals signalling from the summit of granite 
boss shown in fig. 2, pi. 1. 

Fig. 2.—Aboriginals of the Everard Range decorated with 
down of the eagle. 

Plate L1V. 

Fig. 1. A group of aboriginals in camp, Everard Range. 

Fig. 2.—An aboriginal who voluntarily accompanied the 
Expedition through the Everard Range. 

Plate LV. 

Fig. 1.—An aboriginal of the Everard Range throwing a 
spear. 

Fig. 2.—An aboriginal using the mim in throwing a spear. 

Plate LVI. 

Fig. 1.—A young man of the Everard Range tribe. 

Fig. 2.—An aboriginal with head-dress decorated with hawks* 
feathers, Everard Range. 

Plate LVII. 

Fig. 1.—Aboriginal boy of the Everard with reed penetrating; 
the septum of the nose, this being the first stage in the rites of 
initiation. 

Fig. 2. —A group of aboriginal women of the Everard Range,, 
showing the strange practice of nursing the dingo. 

Plate LVII1. 

Fig. 1.—Middle-aged >voman of the Everard Range tribe. 

Fig. 2.—Middle-aged woman of the Everard Range tribe. At 
the side a mother is seen giving her child the breast. 
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Plate LIX. 

Fig. 1.—Young mother nursing her first child. 

Fig. 2.—Young mother with baby. 

Plate LX. 

Fig. 1.—Little girl of Everard Range tribe. 

Fig, 2.—A cave in the granite used as an aboriginal rock- 
shelter, Everard Range. 

Plate LXL 

Fig. 1.—Natives* shelter in the mulga scrub, Musgrave^ 
Ranges. 

Fig. 2.—Native paintings on granite rock at Moorilyanna 
Soak. 

Plate LXI1. 

Fig. 1.—A ceremonial cave containing native drawings, and 
the entrance covered with dried layers of numan blood. 

Fig. 2—The cork tree (Ilakea loreci). 

Plate LX11I. 

Fig. 1.—Hie native fig (Ficus pfatypotla). 

Fig. 2.—The native tobacco tree (Nicotiana suavcolcns). 

Plate LX1V. 

Fig. 1.—A group of Scnccio magnificas , growing near Car* 
meenn rock-hole, Everard Range. 


(b) THE ABORIGINES OF THE EVERARD RANGE* 
By S. A. White, M.B.O.U. 

The Everard Range is situated about 300 miles west 
of Oodnadatta, and extends from east to west for about fifty 
miles, the western end nearly reaching to Officer Creek. It 
consists of ridges and isolated boulders of granitic rock, of 
a reddish-brown colour. Mount Illbillie (3,000 ft.) is the 
highest point. Fine wide valleys intersect these high ridges, 
and amongst the rocks large rockholes are to be found, capable 
of retaining water for some considerable time. 

In and around the range dwells a fine race of people, 
well grown, well nourished, and well disposed towards white 
men. It is divided into many parties, or tribes, each one 
having it* own allotted district. Owing to the nature of the 
country and the great dryness, also the uncertainty of food 
supply, these tribes are broken up into still smaller parties, 
which in some cases were not more than a man and wife with 
one or two children. Nothing has been written, as far as I 
can ascertain, about these people, with the exception of that 
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by Mr. Richard Helms, who accompanied the Elder Exploring 
Expedition, 1891-2, and he only speaks of seeing two or three 
Everard men when passing by the ranges. So I hope the 
following notes may be of scientific interest. 

Quite a number of both sexes and all ages were met with, 
and I was able to spend several days (without any white 
companion) in their camps, which enabled me to gather much 
information that otherwise could not have been obtained. Both 
men and women were well grown and nourished. Most of the 
men bore many scars upon the chest, shoulder blades, back, and 
arms. The women also have these scars, but in a lesser degree. 
Both sexes are destitute of covering, moving about in a nude 
state; the men very often have a twisted hair-cord round their 
waists, which acts as a means of carrying small articles, and 
also when drawn tightly round tbo body will reduce the pangs 
of hunger. They do not try to cover the person in any way, 
but the men, both young and middle-aged, were often seen 
with eagle-down twisted into the pubic hairs; in some instances 
it was left the natural colour, while in others it was stained 
with red ochre ; this ornamentation did not in any way cover 
the penis, nor was it intended to do so, I am sure. 

The young bucks spend much of their time in the braiding 
of their hair, which is drawn tightly back from the forehead, 
then done up in a chignon and bound tightly together with 
human-hair string, often being decorated with brown hawks' 
feathers. This chignon stands out ten or twelve inches at the 
back. In most cases the women's hair was fairly short; this 
being due, most likely, to their having to supply the material 
for hair string. In many cases the young women brought the 
hair forward and tied it up in a small knob over the forehead, 
with many bands of hair string bound round and round the 
head. 

It was very surprising to find that many of the women 
carried live wild dogs round their waists—the fore paws and 
nose being grasped in one hand, while the hind paws and tail 
are in the other; the extremities of the dogs, in some cases, 
almost meeting in front. As far as the limited knowledge of 
the language would allow, it was ascertained that all women 
who were barren or had ceased bearing children were required 
to nurse a dog in this way. 

There were a good many children in arms, which were all 
females with the exception of one; these children, as well as 
others of various ages, were all well nourished, being plump, 
and jolly. 

All the men are circumcised after the age of about eighteen 
or nineteen years. One example of slitting the urethra came 
under notice, but this does not seem a regular custom. They 
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all have the septum of the nose pierced, to carry the wing-bone 
of a bustard or an ornamental stick. This operation is per¬ 
formed at a very early age (see pi, lvii., fig. 1), and seems to be 
the starting-point at which the initiation rites begin. No very 
old men or women were seen, nor were there any cripples, and 
every effort failed to gain information as to what becomes- 
of the aged members of the tribe, for they avoided every 
question put to them and showed a strong dislike to discuss the 
question. 1 am strongly of the opinion that they kill and eat 
their old people and destroy all deformed children. They are 
very fond of relating how the Musgrave natives (for which 
they show great fear and call "Mamoo,” always repeating the 
word in an awe-inspiring tone) have killed and eaten their 
men and women, and great pains were taken on one occasion 
to point out where one of their women and a child were killed 
by the “Manioc,’' and a short way off the ashes of a fire were 
shown as the place where the woman and child were cooked 
and eaten. There were some particles of bones about, but if 
human or not l could not say. There is no doubt in my mind 
that they do eat one another. 

Many of the women were of quite graceful form, and the 
distended abdomen, so common arhongst the Australian 
natives, was almost absent amongst these people, showing that 
their food supply must, be regular and good. 

The men smear their bodies with red ochre, and the 
young bucks have their chests decorated with the white down 
from the wedge-tailed eagle in the shape of a crescent, which 
extends from one armpit, round the chest, to the opposite 
armpit; the down is stuck by the agency of human blood. 

The men use the native tobacco (Nicotiana *uavrolen* f 
var. nov. e,vrthmr), u > which grows very abundantly in one 
locality at least. The leaves of this plant (which often attain 
the length of 8 to 10 inches) are rolled up into a ball and used 
as a narcotic, allowing it to rest between their lips and turning 
it over occasionally by means of the tongue, which causes a 
yellowish green juice to cover the corners of the mouth and 
lips. The women were not seen using it at any time. 

Weapons and Utensils .—The principal weapon is the 
spear, called “ooruta,” which is mostly of a single barbed 
variety, the head, which is attached to the shaft by means of 
tendons and sinews, is flat and made from mulga wood, with 
a curved tooth or barb of the same material, also bound on 
by moans of sinews; the shaft, which is nearly always in two 
pieces, is from 9 ft. to 9 ft. 6 in. long. They hunt the 
kangaroo, wallaby, and rabbit, etc., also fight, with this spear. 

u> See Mr. Black’s paper on Botany, p. 835. 
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A thick mulga stick is also carried, called “wanna.” This is 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. long, sharpened at one end and hardened by 
fire, and is used for many purposes, but principally for digging 
out food. They use a small wooden food-and-water bowl, 
about 1 ft. long by 3 in. or 4 in. broad, called “wera” ; more 
often it is used as a scoop to remove earth and sand, after it 
has been loosened by the “wanna,” when in search of rabbits, 
lizards, etc. A spear-thrower, which they call “mira,” is very 
different to any other I have ever seen. It is deeply concave 
on the upper side; in this hollow the spear rests. The peg 
or tooth which takes the weight of the spear when thrown is 
bound on by sinews and resin. At the handle-end a piece of 
fipit, of a chisel shape, is cemented in very firmly by means 
of porcupine grass resin. All these articles were carried by 
the men. Boomerangs are not made or used by them. A 
large food-and-watcr bowl cut out of wood, called “mika,” is 
used by the women, and is generally large enough to hold a 
big child; the children are often placed in these large wooden 
dishes or bowls and then stuck up in the fork of a tree, with a 
bunch of leaves over the top to keep the sun off the child 
while the mother hunts for food. 

Food .— The supply, even in the Everard Range (which 
is a rich country compared with some), must vary considerably. 
Kangaroos are plentiful in some districts. These animals shift 
about according to rainfall. Amongst some of the great piles 
of granite rocks, as at Moorilyanna native well, rock wallabies 
are numerous, and the favourite time for the natives to hunt 
them is just after sundown, when the marsupials come out on 
the rocks, which have been heated by the afternoon sun. Emu 
eggs in season yield an excellent food. Numerous species of 
lizards are prized by the natives as an item of food. Nearly 
all their food is cooked in their usual excellent manner— 
namely, in the sand, which retains the full flavour of the 
game. Of vegetable foods I saw little, owing to the prolonged 
drought; but in good seasons there must be great quantities 
of edible seeds, for large grinding-stones are found very 
frequently all over the country near the ranges, and by their 
concave surfaces they must have been used for grinding pur¬ 
poses for many years. The fruit of the native fig (Ficus 
plafypoda), and called by the natives “Elie,” was eaten by 
them. The wild dog, or dingo, is much relished by the natives 
as an article of diet, and rarely an old camping-ground came 
under notice without there being many dingo skulls and bones 
scattered around; yet the natives domesticate and fondle over 
their dog pets. Sugar ants (Mdophorus inflatus) 9 called by 
these natives “woma,” are much relished. They dig large pits 
up to 4 ft. or 5 ft. deep in search of the ants; grasping them by 
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the forepart of the body they bite off the inflated abdomen, 
which contains the sweet fluid. One of their, if not the chief* 
foods is their “margu,” being the larvae of a big moth found* 
in the roots of the broad-leafed mulga (Acacia kempcana)» 
The natives seem to detect the grub at the roots by the foliage 
of the tree, and at onee strike the ground with their pointed 
stick, “wanna,” to find the position of the root. Having 
ascertained this, they soon loosen the earth around and thrust 
the pointed end of the stick under the root and pressed up 
sufficiently to be grasped by the hands and forced away from 
the stem, and at the junction of stem and root the large grub 
is invariably found. It is sometimes eaten raw by.biting off 
the head and squeezing the contents into the mouth, but they 
are more often placed in the hot ashes for a few minutes, when 
the skin is roasted like parchment and the contents attain the 
consistency and colour of the yolk of an egg, and is of a nutty 
flavour. 

Water svpplt /.—During good seasons no doubt there are 
many clay-pans and swampy places, also temporary streams, 
which would allow the natives to hunt over a. large extent of 
country; but in dry times, such as it was during this expedi¬ 
tion, they are dependent on rock-holes and native wells, the 
latter being rare and generally shallow dug-outs close to 
shelving rocks, the catchment holding the water under the 
sandy soil. The rock-holes are a great feature of this granite 
country, many being large cisterns, capable of holding 
hundreds of gallons, while others would only hold a pint or 
so. To prevent birds and other things getting into the water 
the natives put boughs and sticks into it, which often discolours 
and gives the water a bad taint; in some instances sand ia 
placed in the holes to prevent evaporation. 

Xative Art .—If anyone could see these natives decorated 
for ceremonial purposes it would be admitted at once that 
they possess much decorative skill, the lines upon their bodies* 
being beautifully executed and some of them of striking 
design. Their rock paintings are very strange, and if the 
language had been better known much interesting information 
in connection with these could have been obtained. Red and 
< white weTe the principal colours, but often designs were made 
in black. Emu tracks are very often reproduced, also the 
rough representation of the human form; one painting was 
described to me as a hunting sketch, the emu tracks represent¬ 
ing a bird going in a certain direction; then other tracks 
having been seen an old and a young man "had gone one way, 
while an old man and two young ones had gone another 
way, this painting having been executed to depict a certain 
hunt. 
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Personal characteristics .—They are a good-natured, 
happy-go-lucky people. Of course, their characters are as 
varied as those of the white race; there are cheerful as well 
•as sullen individuals. But, taking them on the whole, they 
are a happy people, extremely fond of their children; two or 
three big children have often been seen to throw their arms 
around their mother and caress her. The men give up much 
of their time to entertaining the boys and girls; but whatever 
the amusement may be it is always in the form of an educa¬ 
tional matter. For instance, at night they will smooth the 
sand down in the firelight, and a man will make different 
tracks of birds, mammals, insects, etc., with a piece of stick, 
then there will be a guessing competition, and if one of the 
youngsters make a “howler” they will all chaff him about it. 
At an early age the girls follow their mothers out hunting for 
food, and are soon drawn into the almost incessant work of 
food hunting, which is looked upon as a woman's work. The 
boys follow their fathers, and when quite young are started to 
make toy spears and trained how to throw them, the favourite 
target being a white ants’ nest or hill. These dark reddish- 
brown masses of clay have been seen covered w T ith shattered 
spears, their points having pierced the hard outside covering. 
Their hair is dark and coarse; some long and vigorous beards 
were seen, yet in some instances the face was almost destitute 
of hair. Some of their bodies were very hirsute—legs, arms, 
and chests being covered with long dark hair. They sleep 
upon the bare ground in a row, with a small fire between each 
pair; more than twenty have been seen in a line, thus one fire 
does for two men. They were quite without covering, and 
the fires required replenishing every little while throughout 
the night. One of the natives who accompanied us acquired 
some cast-off clothing, and he was seen wearing it all through 
the he^t of the day, but when the severe cold set in at night, 
and be lay down between two fires, he divested himself of all 
clothing. 

Shelters .—During wet or inclement weather shelters are 
put up, principally for the mothers and young children. This 
is done by placing two forked sticks together, with a third 
leaning away from the weather side, forming a triangle*, 
against this boughs are placed, then porcupine or other grasses 
are heaped up. Many of these shelters are seen in different 
stages of decay near good watering-places, but never close up 
to the water, for the natives always form their camps out of 
sight, if possible, so that they do not disturb the game or reveal 
their presence to other natives. Many travellers say that 
these shelters made by other tribes are not used the second 
time, because it is easier to construct new ones; this has not 
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been my experience, for I have always found that superstition 
has been the chief cause, and have been told time after time 
by the natives that as soon as they vacate a dwelling the evil 
spirit takes up his abode therein, and they cannot be induced 
to enter the shelters again under any consideration. 

Fire Stick *.—They always carry a lighted stick, or one or 
two if there is a large party on the move, taking it in turns to 
carry the torch, which is swayed about to keep it burning. 
This points to the fact that the process of making fire is a 
difficult one, and that they go to great pains to avoid it. Upon 
being requested to make fire, an old native took his spear- 
thrower and struck a piece of hard stone with the chisel-shaped 
flint attached to the handle-end of the "mira” ; sparks were 
certainly produced, but he had no tinder, nor did he show how 
the sparks were caught. Many of the men and women had 
large scars upon their bodies, in some instances quite raw ones 
were seen upon the children. Upon making inquiry, it was 
found that this was caused through the agpncy of fire by rolling 
on to the embers during sleep. 

Ceremonial Dance *.—I was present at several of these, 
which were quite new to me, not having seen the same per¬ 
formances with any other tribe. One had only three dancers 
(young men of twenty-five to thirty); their hair was bound up* 
with hair string and protruding a groat distance at the back, 
being decorated with hawks’ feathers ; their bodies were red¬ 
dened with ochre, and two half-circular lines of white down 
from the wedge-tailed eagle adorned their chests; large tufts 
of white down were attached to the pubic hairs, a wand was 
carried made from a straight gum-bough, and was about 
4 ft. 6 in. long, a bunch of leaves being left at the top, and 
from that down the bark was stripped off clean, the bare wood 
being smeared with human blood, and evidently while the 
blood was wet three rings of white down had been stuck on. 
The women, men, and children sang a low, monotonous song, 
almost in a whisper at first, but after a time it swelled in 
volume and became louder and louder, many of the singers 
keeping time by beating the ground with their short-pointed 
.sticks. When the song had reached its highest pitch the three 
performers dashed out of the scrub (which was wrapped in 
darkness) into the bare space in front of the fires and singing 
loudly, keeping time by stamping the ground with great force 
with the right foot. They stood in the same place for some 
time, and soon had a hole stamped in the sandy soil 8 in. or 
10 in. deep. The song died away in cadence and became lower 
and lower. The performers had been facing the east; they 
now turned to the west, still stamping vigorously, this time 
with the left foot. When the song had died down to a mere* 
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whisper the performers rushed back into the darkness. This 
was repeated many times, and the last time, when the chanting 
or singing had died gently out, the men lay flat down with' 
their faces to the ground, and this was the finale , 

Tn conclusion, I must say that the Everard natives are 
the finest that it has ever been my fortune to meet, but the 
hundreds of miles of arid country will not protect these fine 
people much longer, for white men are pushing further out 
each year, and will very shortly come in contact with this wild 
race; then customs, traditions, everything, will be lost beyond 
recall. All this information should be obtained before it is 
too late. 


Language of the Everard Range Tribe. 


By J. M. Black. 

A small list of words in the language of the Everard Range 
natives was compiled by Capt. White, and has been entrusted 
to me for phonetic expression. The difficulty of obtaining 
the words was considerable, because the tribe is quite un¬ 
touched by white influences and knows no English. A black 
boy from Oodnadatta and another from the Alberga, who 
accompanied the expedition, were useless as interpreters. 
The only word which they seemed to have in common with 
the Everard men was wi:ra, the wooden bowl for food, and 
this discovery created surprise on both sides. 

The alphabet used is that of the International Phonetic 
Association, and the characters which require explanation 
are as follows: — 

u when long, sounds like no in “boot”; when short, like 
no in “foot.” 

o is the English o in “not.” 

a when long, is the English a in “father”; when short, 
it is the Scottish a in “man.” 

a is a sound half-way between a in “father” and the 
English a in “man”; it is the French sound which is heard 
long in “page” and short in “patte.” 

o is the English sound beard in “butter” ['beta] 
e sounds nearly as in the English “they.” 

€ is the open English e in “bed.” 
i is a close sound very nearly equal to English ee in 
'‘‘meet.” It may be long or short. 

i is the open sound heard in English “fit,” “very” [fit, 
veri]. It is always short, 
ai —t/ in “my.” 
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A long vowel is indicated by the sign f:] placed after it, 
but it should be remarked that the vowels here, as in other 
Australian languages, differ rather in quality than in quan¬ 
tity; that is to say, they are distinguished rather by their 
articulation than by their length. The stressed or accented 
syllable is indicated by the sign |'] placed before it; so that, 
for example, the accentuation of the English words “instance” 
and “exact” would be shown thus ['instons, eg'zaekt]. 

Of the consonants it need only be said that jr- English y 
in “young”; in “singer”; 0~ th in “thin.” 

general name for ant. 

andd'grinljo, name of one of the clans of the tribe. 

'bi:fl, snail-shell. 

'dirikin, brown hawk (Irracidea herigora). 

'e:bo, stone. 

'clge, wireworm (Larva of Tenebrionidae , sp.). 
ge'roiykibi, black-eared cuckoo (Otrenavis osculans). 
'i:bru, rock-pigeon fLophophaps phtmifera leucogastcr). 

'i: bi, breast. » 

'i;li, native fig-tree (Ficvs platypoda). 
impu, trap-door spider. 

'kr/pi, water, 
kf/'titi, teeth. 

'kf/man, giant tobacco ( Xicotiana xuaveoltns, var. 
ej'cefsior). 

'kalje, emu (Dromoetts nnvae-hoVandiae ). 
kulbi, rock-painting. 

kom'pomb »r\, cockroach (A no me si a lindmyi). 
kon'toltobu, ant lion (AIfyrmeJeovidae, sp.). 

'maira, hand. 

mai'tfondo, spinifex snake fBeniamin modexta). 

'm/7gu, large grub found in the roots of mulga (often 
called “witchita,” after its name in another 
aboriginal language). 

mo'mu:, the Musgrave Ranges tribe (of whom the 
Everard tribe express great fear), 
xnai'lalarill, blue wren (Malur us mein not uh callainu*). 
# m9:bain, kangaroo (Macropus rufus ), 

'mlni'mini, white-face (A phehcephala castanciventris 
V'hitei). 

'milgen, sharp bone used as a needle. 

'mlike, red-backed ground thrush (Cinclosoma casta - 
not urn dundast). 

'mu :ki, mouse. 

'mu-.ru, spear-thrower (wommera). 
mu: re'dhp?o, small striped lizard, 
ookora, egg. 
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'panpr/n, fly (insect). 

'papa, dog. (When emphasis was laid on this word, in 
pointing to the animal, the vowels were lengthened 
fpa: pa: ] and equal stress was placed on both 
syllables.) 

'po:lin, thrush ( Collar iocincla rufivrntris u'hitei). 
pi:lei, black magpie (Strepera , sp.[¥l). Evidently an 
imitation of the bird’s cry. The two syllables 
have almost equal stress ; the first has a rifling 
tone, the second a falling one. 

'pilbam 'pilbam, singing honey-eater (Mrliphaga sonora)* 
tcl'baT/gi, white-eyebrowed wood swallow (Vainph ell ornis 
sttperriliosns). 

tsi/'gili, grass wren fDiaphorilhts IrptiH* pnrnelli). 
titi' ara , spiny-cheeked honey-eater (Aranthagenys rttfo- 
g alarm cygnas), 
ti'ti-.o, rockhole. 

tu'tambi, rock lizard (A wphihofttnnt ritfetrens). 
'turkljgf/, Ararat Rtrongylophylla. 

'^adi, common spotted lizard (Amphibolum* rrtindatw?)* 
u'ru:t//, spear, 
u : w, yes. 

'wema, yamstick. 

'w//lj<7, head. 

'w'/ru, fire. 

'w^/to, spearhead. 

'wi: tv/, wooden bowl. 

'weld'/, wedge-tailed eagle (Vrortas aadax). 

'wotarili, yellow-throated minah (}fyzantha flavigala). 
'wann/, sugar ant (M’rlophormt inflatu*). 

Some of these words are the same as those collected by 
R. Helms during the Elder Expedition of 1891 among the 
tribes of the Everard and Blyth Ranges, who evidently speak 
the same language. For purposes of comparison these words 
are given in Mr. Helms’ spelling*'— pia, shell (this evidently 
- bi \ a , given above for “snailshell”); ibi, breast; kapi, water; 
karditti, teeth; kaleya, emu; kulbi, rockpainting; kumbum- 
beri, cockroach; maira, hand; meru, spear-thrower; nokum, 
egg; papa, barking of a dog; wanna, yamstick; wera, wooden 
bowl; wilda, eagle; 0, yes. The difference of meaning 
given to the word “papa” is curious, but some light is thrown 
on the subject by the vocabulary of the Parnkalla (Eyre 
Peninsula) language, published by the Rev. C. W. Schilr- 
mann in 1844, where “pappa” is given as meaning a young 
animal, whelp or pup. The following words, taken from the 
vocabulary of the Lake Amadeus and George Gill Range 
aborigines, which was published by Mounted Constable 
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Willshire in 1891, show that the language spoken there is the 
same as that of the Everard tribe:—ippee, breasts; cobbie, 
water; curlier, emu; murra, hand; mear-roo, spear-thrower; 
puppa, dog; warroo, fire. Mr. Willshire’s spelling has been 
retained. The language of the Everard Range tribe has, 
therefore, a fairly wide area in our North-West, in the south¬ 
western corner of the Northern Territory, and probably 
extends some distance into Western Australia. It has a 
clcse affinity to the Parnkalla, in Eyre Peninsula, and this 
again is one of the great family of languages which are (or 
were) spoken from Cape Jervis northwards along the coast, 
on Yorke Peninsula, and thence into the Far North, follow¬ 
ing generally the line of the Flinders Range, and which are 
linguistically well marked off from most of the native tongues 
spoken to the east of them, from the Murray mouth right 
up to Cooper Creek and the Finke River. 


(e) MAMMALIA AND OPHIDIA. 

By Edgar R. Waite, F.L.S., Director, South Australian 
Museum. 

^Contribution from the South Australian Museum .) 

The mammals and snakes obtained during the expedition 
are few in number and are well known from Central Aus¬ 
tralia. Occasion has, however, been taken to redeecribe 
Acnnthophis pyrrh /os-, Boulenger, of which several specimens 
are in the collection of the South Australian Museum. Field 
notes supplied by Captain White are appended within 
brackets. 

Mammalia. 

MURIDAE. 

' Ascopharynx cervinus, Gould. 

Ilapalotis cervinus, Gould: Proc. Zool. Soc,, 1851, p. 127, 
and Mamm. Aust., iii., 1863, pi. x.; Spencer: Kep. Horn. Exp. 
Cent. Auet., ii., 1896, p. 11. 

Conilvrus cervinus, Ogilby: Cat. Aust. Manun., 1892, p. 120. 

Thylacomys cervinus , Waite: Proc. Boy. Soc., Viet., x., 
1898, p. 122, pi. vi., fig. 3. 

Ascopharynx cervinus , Waite: Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), v., 
1900, p. 223. 

Notomys cervinus. Thomas: Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), xvii., 
1906, p. 83. 

Seven specimens were obtained at Wantapella Swampt 
and one at Indulkana, July, 1914. The gular pouch is pre¬ 
sent in all specimens of both sexes, and, as far as known, the 
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pouch occurs only in this species of Australian Muridae. Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas does not regard the possession of the pouch 
as a character of generic import, and therefore assigns the 
species to the genus Noiomys , in which he also includes N . 
mitchclli , .V. longicaudatus , and N. riehardsoni. 

In the interesting introduction to his “Index generum 
Mamm&lium,” Palmer U> cites the case provided by the 
nomenclature of the genus as an example of confusion arising 
from a misprint. He writes:—“Waite, in proposing the 
name Thylacomys for an Australian mouse, called attention 
to an obscure name given by Owen many years previously to 
a group of marsupials, but contended that because the latter 
was spelled Th ala corny s (an obvious misprint), it did not pre~ 
occupy his name. Subsequently it was shown that Owen's 
name was in reality first printed Thylacomys , but it appeared 
in one publication and the description in another, so that the 
name might be considered a nomcn nudum.. It had, however, 
been used afterwards in correct form in connection with a 
marsupial prior to its application to a mouse. Waite, there¬ 
fore, admitted that his Thylacomys was preoccupied, and 
replaced it by a new name. Thomas, while admitting the 
claims of Owen's name, with characteristic caution preferred 
to adopt the evident misprint, Thalaromys. which was pub¬ 
lished with a description, instead of the correct and really 
earlier Thylacomys .'' 

[This wonderful little rat was seen more than once at 
mid-day in the mulga scrub. When alarmed it places its tail 
over the back and head and moves on its hind legs only. 
When in full flight it is difficult to ascertain what the moving 
object really is, appearing as little more than a blur. On one 
occasion Vitli two companions I chased one of the rats round 
and about the bushes, finally running it to earth in a small 
burrow. We dug it out in company with two large lizards. 
The natives use the tip of the tail as an ornament.] 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the tails 
used in all ornaments from Central Australia preserved in 
the South Australian Museum are those of the Rabbit 
Bandicoot f Pern gale lagotis). 


Mus HERlfANNSBURGENSIS, Waite. 

Mus hermannsburpensia, Waite: Rep. Horn Exp. Cent. Au»t., 
ii., 1896, p. 405, pi. xxvi., fig. 5. 


Seven examples taken at Carmeena, Everard Range. 

[The mouse is not very common, but is found among the 
granite boulders in the Everard Range; it is known to the 
natives as "Menrkie.”] 


p. 27, 


<i) Palmer; TJ.S. Dept. Agric., N. Amer. Fauna, No. 23, 1904 > 
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MARSUPIALIA. 

Petrogale lateralis, Gould. 

Petrogale lateralis , Gould: Mon. Macrop., 1842, pi. xxiv. 

Of the six specimens obtained, five were taken at a native 
well at Moorilyanna and one at the Granite rocks. 

[Rock wallabies are very numerous in places among the 
great granite boulders, where they hide all day. At sundown 
they come out and bask on the western side of the boulders 
which has been warmed by the afternoon sun. At this time they 
may be somewhat easily approached, as they are engaged in 
cleaning their fur after the manner of a cat. Their flesh is 
not so good to eat as that of the brush wallaby.] 

Ophidia. 

Demansia modesta, Gunther. 

Cacophh modesta, Gunther: Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (4), ix., 
1872, p. 35, pi. iii., fig. c. 

Furinu rarnsayi , Macleay: Proc. Linn, Soc., N.S.W., x., 
1885, p. 61. 

Lhrmeniu modesbt, Boulenger: Gat. Snakes, Brit. Mus., iii., 
1896, p. 324. ’ 

VemanMu modesta, Waite: Trans. Rov. Soc., S.A., xxxviii., 
1914, p. 445, fig. 2. 

Several young examples were secured on the Everard and 
Musgrave Ranges. In all the frontal shield is broader than 
the supraocular. Boulenger states it is not so. 

(The little banded snakes were often seen on the sand 
during the heat of the day, and despite their agility the 
camels frequently trod upon them.] 

Pseudechis AUSTRALIS, Gray. 

Naja australis , Gray: Zool. Misc., 1842, p. 55. 

Pseudechis austratis } Gunther: Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (3), 
xii., 1863, p. 362; Waite: Trans. Roy. Soc., S.A., xxxviii., 1914, 
p. 445, fig. 1. 

The only specimen preserved is a very large one, perhaps 
the largest recorded, totalling 1,640 mm. in length, of which 
the tail measures 200 mm. There are 205 ventrals and 42 + 11 
pairs of subcaudals; the anal is divided, and there are twenty 
scales round the body, the even number being unusual. 

[This specimen is the largest snake I have seen in the 
interior. It was basking upon some dead branches, and when 
disturbed became very savage, making repeated attempts to 
strike.] 

Acanthophis pvruhus, Boulenger, 

Acanthophis pyrrhus , Boulenger: Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), 
ii., 1898, p. 75. 

A single small specimen received from the Everard 
Range suggested an examination of all the examples ot 
y 
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Acanthophis from Central Australia preserved in the South 
Australian Museum. The Death Adder is known to be a 
very variable species, and there has been an inclination to 
regard A. pyrrhvs merely as a particularly ruddy form of 
A. Antarctica. Having, however, nine specimens for study, I 
find that the characters are quite constant, that the species is 
well founded, and that all our Central Australian examples 
prove to be referable to this form. 

Description .—Rostral fully twice as broad as deep; inter¬ 
nasals slightly longer than broad; prefrontals four, as long as 
the internasals; frontal one-half longer than broad, as long 
as the internasals and prefrontals together, equal to or longer 
than the parietals, and as broad as the supraoculars. Eye 
surrounded by six scales, one preocular, one supraocular, two 
suboculars, and two postoculara. Nasal long and undivided, 
in contact with the rostral, internasal, outer prefrontal, pre- 
ocular and the first three labials. Temporals. 2 + 4. Six 
upper labials, the third larger than the fourth, the fifth the 
largest. With exception of the labials all the upper head 
shields are vory rugose. Four lower labials in contact with 
the anterior chin shields, which are expanded and longer than 
the posterior pair. Scales in 21 rows, dorsals strongly, laterals 
feebly keeled. The anal is entire, and the number of ventral 
plates, etc., is shown below, the specimen described being 
lettered a. Colour bright orange-red, with dark cross-bars 
above, formed of three longitudinal scales, each bar separated 
by a similar interspace ; end of tail, including the spine, dark- 
grey with black bands. Lower surfaces yellow, the two lower 
rows of lateral scales each with a black spot, especially con¬ 
spicuous in the anterior part of the body* 

It will be noticed that the description agrees quite well 
with that of the type specimen, excepting as regards the 
number of temporal shields: Boulenger renders them as 
3 + 4, but in all our nine examples the anterior shields are 
but two in number. 


DETAILS OF NINE SPECIMENS. 



a 

b 

e 

d 

e 

/ 

9 

h 


Ventral ahieldi 
Sub - caudal 

140 

147 

147 

153 

155 

142 

142 

152 

141 

shields 

Total length in 

26+H 

26+H 

w+tt 

28+H 

so+H 

20 + H 

20+H 

27+W 

25+H 

mm. 

Length of tail 

600 

645 

540 

400 

487 

300 

345 

200 

210 

in mm. 

00 

67 

83 

87 

80 

60 

60 

50 

34 
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Localities :— 

ci, r. c—Central Australia, coll. R. T. Mitchell, 1897. 

6—Fink* River, coll. C. Winnecke, 1806. 

d —Barrow Creek, coll. Thos. Hanley, December 24, 1907. 

/, g, h —Barrow Creek, coll. F. R. W. Scott, September 24,1908. 

i —Everard Range, coll. Capt. S. A. White, July, 1914. 

[The pink adder was found under a bush of porcupine 
grass (Triodia); it showed fight and flattened out its neck 
to a surprising extent. The natives expressed great fear of 
the snake, and called it “Mythunda.”] 

I have pleasure in acknowledging assistance rendered by 
Mr. Herbert M. Hale in the preparation of the drawings 
accompanying this paper. 
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(d) AVES. (,) 

By S. A. White, M.B.O.U. 

Order CASURIIFORMES. 

Family DROMICEIIDAE. 

Dromickius novae-hollandiar, Latham (Emu). 

Owing to the country being in such a very dry state these 
birds must have shifted to where food and water were more 
plentiful. Emu tracks were seen in the sand and soft earth 
in many places. Two or three bunches of feathers were seen 
with the natives, who gave me to understand when rain fell 
emus would be plentiful. The natives are fond of dopicting 
this bird in their drawings, and hardly a series of drawings 
was seen without numerous sketches of emu tracks and eggs. 

Order GALLIFORMES. 

Family MEUAPOD1IDAE. 

Leifoa ocellata, Gould (Western Mallee Fowl). 

I am induced to put this down to the western form 
(although I have not handled the bird), because all the north¬ 
western birds are more closely allied to the western forms. 
Old nesting mounds were seen. It can be well understood 
that this bird would move off to better-watered country, for 
during the last drought, which covered such a long period, 
there would not have been sufficient moisture to incubate their 
eggs. 

Order TURNICTFORMES. 

Family TURNIOIDAE. 

Austroturnix v. velox, Gould (Little Quail). 

While passing through some high kangaroo grass (A nthis- 
tiria dliata), close to Tietkens' Birthday Creek, several quail 
were flushed, and although the birds ^ere not handled I feel 
sure they were of the above species. The only other occasion 
upon which they were seen was when we were passing through 
the foothills of the Musgrave Ranges. The country was in 
too poor a state for these birds; the grasses not having seeded 
for years, the quail had probably migrated to better country. 

Order COLUMBIFORMES. 

Family COLUMBIDAE. 

Stictopelkja c. cuneata, Latham 
(Eastern Spotted-shouldered Dove.) 

This bird was very plentiful along the Alberga and other 
creeks till we reached about a hundred miles west of Oodnadatta; 

(l) The nomenclature of this section (Aves) is after Gregory 
M. Mathews, F.R.S., “A List of the Birds of Australia, 1913.” 
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then it disappeared altogether, and from what 1 could 
gather from the natives it is not found either in the Musgrave 
or Everard Ranges. 

Phaps c. chalcoptera, Latham (Bronze-winged Pigeon). 

At one or two of tho rock-holes these fine pigeons came in 
to drink in the dusk of the evening ; in fact, there were some 
instances when it was quite dark, and they could only be 
identified by the sharp clapping noise made by the wings. In 
every case they were found to be very timid. 

LOPHOPIIAPS PLUMTFEltA LEi;COOASTEU, Gould 

(White-bellied Plumed-Pigeon). 

There is not the slightest doubt that this bird inhabits the 
Musgrave Ranges, although I did not see the bird there myself. 
Mr. Jack, after one of his flying trips to the southern side of 
the ranges, reported having seen a small party of pigeons, and 
from the description of colour and flight there is little doubt 
it was this bird. They were met with in large parties in the 
Everard Range. Whenever wc came to a rock-holo there was 
sure to be a party of these little pigeons close by. Morning 
and evening they were found a few hundred yards out upon the 
plain, feeding amongst the low bush. As soon as disturbed, 
they made for the rocky sides of the range in a series of short 
flights, rising quickly, often with a clapping of wings, which 
were beateu very rapidly at first to attain an elevation of about 
twenty feet, when the wings are spread out, slightly drooping 
at the tips; in this position they are kept rigid till the bird 
floats in a most graoeful manner to the ground. As soon as the 
bird alights upon its feet it runs very rapidly over the ground, 
with crest erect, and should it find it is being followed it will 
again rise upon the wing and repeat the performance till the 
granite rocks are reached, where the bird harmonizes so with 
its surroundings that it is soon lost to sight. When the pigeon 
alights upon the rocks it runs very rapidly, bobbing its head 
up and down, causing the graceful plume upon the head to 
wave in a very pleasing manner. The eggs, which are two in 
number, are laid on the bare sand, and formed round, 
somewhat to the shape of the bird's body. The situation 
selected is generally under a low bush. One day my assistant 
came upon a broody bird, and when several yards off the bird 
ran out to meet him, with feather fluffed out in a great rage, 
following the intruder until he was some distance from the 
nest. Strange to say, this proved to be a male bird. The 
roosting-place is upon the ground, under the leeside of a low 
Lush, several squatting close together. From the quantity of 
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excreta seen they must frequent the same roosting site for 
months at a time. Their flesh is white, tender, and of excel¬ 
lent flavour. From specimens taken they seem more robust 
and strongor-marked birds than those we collected in the 
central regions the previous year. The natives call this bird 
“Ebru.” 

Ocyphaps l. lophotes, Temminck (Created Pigeon). 

These beautiful pigeons were found fairly numerous near 
water-holes on the Alberga, but became less numerous as we 
worked west. A number came in to water at Wantapella 
Swamp each morning and evening; disappearing as we entered 
granite country. They are a much more trustful bird in com¬ 
parison with the Bronze-wing (Vhtvp* c. chalcoptera), and 
when a party of these birds are moving over the ground in 
search of food, raising and lowering their beautiful crests, it is 
a very pretty sight. 

Order PODICIPIFORMES. 

Family PODICIPTDAE. 

Poliocephalus p. poliockpuall’s, Jardine and Selby 
(Hoary-headed Orebe). 

After leaving Todmorden and travelling up the Alberga 
River, we met with these birds in most of the water-holes. 
They were not plentiful: two or three were the most seen at 
one water-hole. They showed no variation from the southern 
bird. 

Order CHA RADII FORMES. 

Family VANELL1DAE. 

Lobibyx novae-hot.landiae, Stephens (Spur-winged Plover). 

If this bird be a resident in the north-western corner of 
the State I was unable to ascertain, but the call was heard on 
several occasions at night during the first part of the journey. 

Family CHARADR11DAE. 

Elseya m. melanops, Vieillot (Black-fronted Dotterel). 

Like the grebes, a few of these birds were seen at all the 
waters along the Alberga, but as soon as the last water-hole 
was left behind us these birds were not seen again. There is 
no doubt they breed in the interior, for a female bird went 
through all the antics of a wounded bird to entice me away 
from young and eggs; she fluttered along the ground a few paces 
in front of me, rolling over on her side at times, as if 
exhausted with her struggles. 
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Family GLARE0L1DAE. 

Peltohyas a. australis, Gould (Australian Dotterel). 

While travelling over a very stony tableland a party of 
these interesting birds was met with; they were running over 
the stony ground very rapidly, and their colouration har¬ 
monized so well with the gibber stones around them that when 
stationary it was almot impossible to tell bird from stone. 
After the first shot they made off very quickly. Those 
specimens secured were all males. Although a sharp look-out 
was kept for these birds, they were not again seen. What 
they can get in the shape of food on the fearfully dry gibber 
plains or stony desert country is a wonder, but when the 
stomach contents have been worked out this may throw some 
light upon the subject. 

Family BITRHTNIDAE. 

Burhinus m. magnirostris, Latham (Eastern Stone Plover). 

The bird was not actually seen, but that is only natural, 
for they keep very close to the ground when danger is near, 
and their colouration is so like their surroundings that it defies 
detection at times. Their unmistakable cry was heard on 
more than one occasion at night time. 

Family OTIDIDAE. 

Austrotis a australis, Gray (Australian Bustard). 

This fine bird was not at all numerous, a fact due to the 
great drought, no doubt. Tn places where a few light showers 
had fallen and the herbage made its appearance some of the 
bustards had collected, but were extremely shy, and were 
seldom seen before they were on the wing. It is a great 
wonder how such heavy birds can rise upon the wing amongst 
the thick mulga where they often are to be found. Tn several 
places feathers were seen, showing where the natives had made 
•a capture. 

Order PSOPHIFORMES. 

Family ARDEIDAE. 

Notophoyx novae-hollandiae, Latham 
(White-fronted Heron). 

It was not unusual to meet with this bird near the large 
water-holes which last for many months after the river ceased 
to run. This was especially noticeable on the Alberga. The 
birds were either flushed from the edge of the water, where 
they were in quest of food, or they were seen perched in the 
big gums near the river. As soon as we left the Alberga and 
entered tne dry country these birds were not seen. 
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Order ANSERIFORMES. 

Family ANAT1DAE. 

Vihago gibberifrons, Miillex (Grey Teal). 

A few were met with on the water-holes while we were 
travelling along the Alberga; never in any numbers. 

Order ACCIPITRIFORMES. 

Family FALOONIDAE. 

Accipiteh c. cirhocephalus, Vieillot 
(Collared Sparrow-Hawk). 

This was a rare bird in the country travelled through. 
One or two solitary birds were observed near watering-places* 
where they kept watch for small birds as they came to drink. 

Uroaetus a. audax, Latham (Wedge-tailed Eagle). 

These eagles were seldom seen. One or two were met with 
flying high over the ranges. They are much sought after by 
the natives for the down, which is uBed for ornamentation of 
both the human body and ceremonial sticks. 

Haliabtur sphenurus, Vieillot (Whistling Eagle). 

A few birds were seen in the large gums along the Alberga 
River. After the large water-holes were left this bird was not 
again seen. 

Falco l. longipennis, Swainson (Little Falcon). 

Was not found a plentiful bird anywhere. A solitary 
bird or a pair would be met with at water-holes, where they 
preyed upon small birds, such as finches, which came to water. 
On several occasions it was seen to sweep on very swift wing 
through a flock of Chestnut-eared Finches (Taeniopycjia 
caxta/mtis), seize a finch, fly with it to a dry mulga, and 
return in a few moments for another. 

Falco hvpoLeucus, Gould (Grey Falcon). 

A pair of these birds were mot with near Oodnadatta on 
.Tune 23. They were hopping and dodging round a thick bush* 
and after observing them for a while it appeared that they 
were after a Black-and-white Fantail (Ltucorcirca t. tricolor ) > 
which they at last captured and killed. This falcon was not 
again seen during the Expedition. 

Ikracidea b. bertgora, Vigors and Horsfield 
(Striped Brown Hawk). 

This is the most common of the hawk family in the central 
regions. They were met with along the dry water-courses and 
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out in the thick mulga, as well as in the ranges. Specimens 
examined do not show any variation to those collected north of 
Oodn&datta the previous year. They are a much lighter bird 
to those found further south. 

Cerchneis c. cbnchuoides, Vigors and Horsfield 
(Nankeen Kestrel). 

This very useful bird was not plentiful; still it was widely 
distributed, and seldom many days passed without meeting 
with a pair. Habits seem the same as those found south, and 
food consists chiefly of small reptiles, mice, and insects. 

Order STIUGIFORMES. 

Family STRIGIDAK. 

Spilogt.aux boobook marmorata, Gould (Marbled Owl). 

These owls were often met with in thick-foliaged trees near 
the water-coures, also among the big masses of rock in the 
Tanges. All species handled show a great deal more white in 
•comparison to those found in the coastal area. 

Order PSITTACIFORMES. 

Family CACATOTDAE. 

Eolophus r. roseicapili.us, Vieillot (Rose-breasted Cockatoo). 

Those birds were in great numbers about the township of 
Oodnadatta. • All day long they were hunting about in the 
stockyards and sand and stony streets for food. When dis¬ 
turbed they would rise in a great flock and alight a few yards 
further on. They were not seen again until the Officer Creek 
was reached, when a few birds came under notice. 

Leptolophus a. aurtcomis, Swainson (Cockatoo Parrot). 

One or two small parties of these birds were seen on the 
wing while the Expedition followed up the Albergo. River, and 
■after leaving the dry water-course they were not met with. 

Barnardius zonarius myrtae, (2) subsp. nov. 

(Central Australian Yellow-banded Parrot). 

Head and upper part of the neck black; feathers on the 
cheeks tipped with bright-blue ; a broad crescent of bright 
yellow across the back of the neck; chest and back bright 
green, rump and upper tail-coverts bright yellowish-green; 
primaries brownish-black; the basal half external margir 

(3) Named after Mrs. Morgan, the wife of Dr. A. M. Morgan, 
of Adelaide. 
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bright blue ; secondaries, internal half brownish-black, external 
bright bluish-green; wing-coverts rich greenish-yellow; two 
central tail feathers bluish-green, next two bluish-green tipped 
with light-blue, the remainder having their basal half dark 
blue; the remainder light-blue; abdomen bright yellow; under 
tail coverts bright yellowish-green ; iris brown ; feet ashy-grey; 
bill buish-white. 

' Type .—A male, collected by S. A. and E. R. White at 
Horseshoe Bend, Finke River, Central Australia, on August 
8, 1913; now in the Wetunga Collection. Female differs in 
being of a much paler colouration. 

Differs from B. zonarius in having a much brighter 
colouration throughout, and in being a somewhat larger bird; 
the feathers of the chest and back, instead of being a dark 
green with an olive tinge are of a bright green; the rump and 
upper tail-coverts are of a bright yellowish-green. Its range 
extends from Oodnadatta north to the MacDonnell Ranges and 
west to the Musgrave and Everard Ranges. This bird was 
met with on all the dry water-courses throughout the expedi¬ 
tion. They were often found feeding under the acacia trees, 
upon the fallen seeds of that tree. They were breeding at 
Wantapella Swamp in July, one nest having large young 
low down in a hollow red-gum. Their note and habits differ 
little from B. zonarius. The size and colouration is the 3ame 
all over the central region. 

PsEPHOTUS VAIII UR RORINAE, MatheWS 
(Southern Many-coloured Parrot). 

Ref. Nov. Zool., vol. xviii., p. 277, 1912. 

Very plentiful in districts where water was found. They 
were often flushed from the ground amongst the mulga, where 
they were searching for the seed of that tree. In several cases 
tlic male birds had dark brick-red shoulders in place of the 
bright yellow. Probably this is not consistent, consequently 
I am not classing it as a new variety. 

Neopsephotus bourkti, Gould (Blue-vented Parrot). 

This beautiful little parrot was first met with at Flat 
Rock Hole, where it came in to drink up to nine o'clock at 
night. Flying round several times in small parties of four or 
five birds, they uttered a plaintive little whistle, at times almost 
warbling. They alighted on the bare rock and walked to the 
farter’s edge. It is quite possible these birds have made it a 
practice to come to water late owing to birds of prey as a rule 
watching watering-places both morning and evening. Later 
on a smalh covey of these birds was flushed from amongst tha 
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dry gTAAs, when the camels were passing through some open 
mulga country. They rose quickly, alighted on a dead mulga 
for a few seconds, then flew away swiftly out of sight. The 
crops of the specimen procured were very distended with small 
grass seeds. 

Melopsittacus undulatus, Shaw and Nodder 
(Warbling Grass Parrot). 

Near a small rock-hole in Tietkens Creek (the hole only 
contained a few gallons of water) grew a few fine red-gums 
(Eucalyptus rostrata); in one of these a small party of the 
above parrots were chasing one another in and out the hollow 
limbs, as if preparing to nest. This was the only occasion on 
which these birds were seen. 

Order CORAC1FORMES. 

Family PODARG1DAE. 

Podakgcs btrigoides, Latham (Tawny Fmgmnuth). 

Very few were seen. Examined one very closely while it 
was brooding on a nest, and it did not show any variation to 
the birds found in the middle-north. 

Akgotueles cristata, White (Owlet Nightjar). 

Only one specimen was taken. Upon comparison it was 
found to mostly resemble specimens collected at Laura, South 
Australia. 

Family ALCEDTNIDAE. 

Cyanalcyon pyrrhopygics, Gould (Red-backed Kingfisher). 

Not often met with, and seems to be able to exist without 
water, for they were met with in the dryest parts of the 
country. Their call is a very harsh, discordant one, usually 
uttered from the top of a dead tree, where they will sit almost 
motionless for hours. Food seems to consist principally of 
grasshoppers and such like insects; small lizards are sometimes 
eaten. 

Order COCCYGES. 

Family CUCUL1DAK. 

Heteroscenes pallidus, Latham (Pallid Cuckoo). 

Not plentiful. The specimens of females taken show a 
great deal of rufous colouration on back and wings. From the 
observations made they confirm my opinion that the female 
does not make that scale-like call of the male. 
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Owenavis osculans, Gould (Black-eared Cuckoo). 

Quite a number of these birds were met with, and their 
plaintive call of one note was often heard in the dry mulga 
scrub. 

Neochalcites basalis, Ilorsfield 
(Narrow-billed Bronze Cuckoo). 

Only one bird was seen, which was taken, and it shows 
little or no variation to birds found further south. 

Order PASSERIFORMES. 

Family HJRUNDINIDAE. 

Hirundo neoxena, Gould (Welcome Swallow), 
a A few seen round the homestead at Todmorden and a few 
in the ranges. 

Cheuamoeca leucosternum stonet, Mathews 
(Black-and-white Swallow). 

This bird was often met with during the journey; in many 
cases it was nesting in the banks of dry water-courses. The 
tunnels to the nest varied in length according to the softness 
of the material through which they had to work. Skina 
showed no variation to those found round Adelaide. 

Family MUSC1CAPIDAE. 

Whitkoknis goodenovii, Vigors and Ilorsfield 
(Southern Red-capped Robin). 

A common bird in the mulga scrubs. No signs of nesting 
were seen; possibly it was too early, or owing to the drought 
they had deferred their nesting until such time as rain fell. 
Quite as many birds were found without the red feathers on 
the throat as with them, both in the same locality, which makes 
TP. g. ramsatfi a very doubtful subspecies. 

Melanodryas cucui.lata vigorsi, Mathews 
(Southern Hooded Robin). 

Found all over the country traversed. The only variation 
with specimens taken further south is that the northern bird 
has a more slender bill, and this is consistent, for all skins 
collected north of Oodnadatta in 1913 show the same charac¬ 
teristic. These birds in the north-west have a most remarkable 
call, being identical with the Red-rumped Kingfisher; in fact,, 
so much so that the latter bird was hunted for on hearing the 
call, and it was some time before this peculiar occurrence waa 
discovered. 
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Smtcrobnis bbevirostris mathcwsi, subsp. nov. 

(Central Australian Tree-Tit). 

Differs from S. brevirostrU in being much lighter on the 
back, and the yellow of the breast and abdomen being much 
brighter, the ear-coverts being of a much darker buff and 
larger. Differs from S. b. flavencen* in having a much deeper 
yellow breast, much larger ear-coverts of a darker buff, and 
colouration of the back much darker. Most resembles S. b. 
melvillensis , but differs in having a rich yellow breast and 
abdomen, while the Melville Island bird is almost white under¬ 
neath. 

Type *—A female collected at Wantapella Swamp by 
S. A. White on August 18, 1914, and now in the Wetunga 
Collection. The sexes are alike. 

Range. —Prom Oodnadatta north to the MacDonneil 
Ranges and west to the Musgrave and Everard Ranges. Only 
met with on or near the water-courses; have never seen it far 
from the red-gum trees. It spends most of its time hunting 
amongst the foliage of this tree, and utters a very loud call 
for so small a bird. Builds a suspended dome-shaped nest, 
constructed chiefly of cobwebs and small dry leaves, with a 
little dry grass and leaves, interwoven with a few soft particles 
of bark, and lined with feathers. Shows no variation with 
specimens procured north of Oodnadatta the previous year. 

Ethelornis culicivouus musoravi,( 3 ) Mathews 
(Musgrave Ply-eater). 

Not having sufficient material for comparison, the speci¬ 
mens were forwarded to Mr. G. M. Mathews, of England, and 
he has described this bird as above. It was only found in one 
locality, amongst the thick mulga at the foot of the Musgrave 
Ranges. Like many other members of the genus, it possesses 
a beautiful low, sweet note, but for which it would hardly be 
discovered. The colouration of its plumage is of the same 
dull hue as the bird’s surroundings. 

Lewinornis rufivkntris maudear, < 4 > subsp. nov. 

(Central Australian Rufous-breasted Thickhead). 

Crown of the head and all the upper-surface bluish-grey, 
becoming much lighter on the rump and upper tail-covert*; 
feathers of the head, back, and mantle having a faint dark 
line down the centre; ear-coverts and lores, also band around 
the chest (the latter extending upwards on either side of the 

(3) Austral Avine Record, vol. ii., No. 7, p. 180. ! 

(4) Named after Mrs, H. L. White, “Belltrees,” New South 
"Wales. 
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ear-coverts) black; throat and abdomen white; breast, flanks, 
and under tail-covertB washed with rufous; upper-surface of 
tail greyish-black, edged and tipped narrowly with grey, under¬ 
surface of tail dark-grey; primaries greyish-black, very nar¬ 
rowly margined externally with light-grey; secondaries and 
wing-coverts greyish-black, deeply margined, and the latter 
tipped with light-grey; iris reddish-brown ; hill and feet black. 

Type .—A mature male collected on the Officer Creek, 
west of the Everard Range, on August 6, 1914, by S. A. 
White, and now in the Wotunga Collection. 

Range .—Extending from Oodnadatta north to the Mac- 
Donnell Ranges and west to the Musgrave and Everard 
Ranges. Differs from L . r. inornatus in being much lighter 
above, the light margins of the secondaries being much deeper, 
in some cases half the width of the feather, being of very light- 
grey ; the breast only having a wash of rufous colour and the 
abdomen being white, the bill being much narrower and not 
nearly so robust. 

This bird was met with all over the country between the 
head of the line and the Musgrave Ranges. Its note is not 
nearly so melodious as the southern bird, although several 
notes are in common. Specimens secured are without doubt 
the same as those collected between Oodnadatta and the 
MacDoUnell Ranges during my expedition the previous year. 
Birds, even in the second year, although they have the rufous 
wash and black band (the latter not so pronounced), and have 
lost the striation of the feathers, do not develop the black ear- 
coverts and lores till the third year at least. 

Leucorcirca tricolor, Vieillot (Black-and-white Fantail). 

This bird waa widely distributed, but nowhere plentiful. 
On one occasion a Grey Falcon was seen to chase one of these 
harmless birds round and through a bush till it was captured. 
There seems to be little or no difference between this bird and 
those found further south. 

Family CAMPOPHAGIDAE. 

Pteropodocys maxima, Rtippell (Ground Cuckoo Shrike). 

Only met with at one locality—at a large water-hole in 
the bed of a creek about fifty miles west of Oodnadatta. The 
birds came in to drink at sundown, were easily distinguished 
by their strange call, and were very shy. 

Coracina novak-hollandiae melanops, Gmelen 
(Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike). 

A common bird, often seen in the scrub, as well as in the 
open and along the water-courses. They seem to feed upon 
many berries as well as insects. 
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Lalage tricolor, Swainson 
(White-shouldered Caterpillar-eater). 

Quite numbers of these birds were met with; sometimes 
a small party would be seen in close attendance upon flowering 
shrubs, where they preyed upon many flying insects attracted 
by the flowers. Although numbers came under observation, 
not one was seen in full breeding plumage. Had all the 
appearance of travelling south. 

Family TIMEL1IDAE. 

ClNCLOSOMA CASANOTUM DUNDASI, Mathews 
(Chestnut-backed Ground-Bird). 

Only met with in the sandy country between the Everard 
Range and the Officer Creek. Fully-fledged young were taken 
in August, also eggs. 

Samuela cinnamonea, Gould (Cinnamon Ground-Bird). 

On the outward journey these birds were rather plentiful 
on the stony tablelands, but upon our return, in the same 
locality, not a bird was to be seen. I have never seen this bird 
in the sandhill country. It will be seen by Mr. Lea’s 
examination of stomach contents that the birds are great 
seed-eaters. 

Morganornis supkrciliosus, Vigors and llorsfield 
(White-browed Babbler). 

Very plentiful; enjoys a great range. Many specimens 
were taken of a dark-red colour, caused by bathing and then 
fluttering in the red dusty soil. Many nests were seen, some 
containing eggs, others young birds. 

Calamanthus campestris isabellinus, North (Desert Wren). 

Only met with at odd times amongst the saltbush up to 
Wantapella Swamp, but after entering the granite country 
they disappeared. Very shy and difficult to procure, passing 
from one bush to the other with great rapidity. 

Ptenoedus mathewsi viGOHSi, Mathews 
(Eastern Rufous Song-Lark). 

One specimen taken at Wantapella Swamp. The bird 
was very silent. 

Family TURDIDAE. 

Parepthianura tricolor, Gould (Tricoloured Chat). 

Large flocks were met with, composed of birds in all stages 
of plumage. At the first part of the journey it was rare to 
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see a bird in full breeding plumage, but on the way back it 
was common to see such. They showed a preference for open 
scrub country. Had every appearance of migration, probably 
d^e to food supply. 

Auhepthianura aubifrons, Gould (Orange-fronted Chat). 

Not so plentiful a* the last species, and seems to prefear 
the open saltbush plains to bush land. 

Ashbyia lovensis, Ashby (Desert Bush-Chat). 

These birds are so like the Pipit in habits that they were 
taken for such until handled. They ran along in front of me, 
bobbing their tails up and down, giving forth a sharp note 
very like the warning note of the Pipit, but not quite so loud. 

Family SYLVIIDAK. 

Acanthiza pusitXA consobrina, Mathews 
(Pale Red-rumped Tit). 

Often met with, and seems to have a great range. It 
seems to show a preference for open scrub country, and pos¬ 
sesses a lovely little song, not loud but very sweet. 

Acanthiza marianae,( 6 > S. A. White (Everard Range Tit). 

After entering the granite country west of the Indulkana 
Range this new Acanthiza was met with. It was fairly plenti¬ 
ful in the thick mulga scrubs, which extend between the 
Everard and Musgrave Ranges. In some cases this was the 
only bird to be found in these dense, waterless solitudes. The 
dry, lifeless scrubs seem to affect these little birds, for not 
once did I hear them burst out into song; a feeble little chirrup 
seems to be their usual note, even at nesting time. It seems 
to spend most of its time hopping silently about amongst the 
lower branches of the mulga, which its colouration so resembles, 
peering behind every piece of bark and into every nook and 
corner in search of insects, moths, and spiders; the latter muet 
be drink as well as food. Although the bird resembles 
A. uropygialu condora somewhat in size and colouration of 
under-aurf&oe, the bill of this new bird is thicker and is of 
quite a different shape, and the blue-grey of the upper-surface 
is unlike any other member of the genus in Australia. The 
upper-surface harmonizes so well with the bark of the mulga 
trees that it would be very difficult from overhead to pick this 
little bird out when sitting on the blue-grey bark of the mulga. 

(«) White, S. A., South Australian Ornithologist, vol. ii., 
Tfo. 2, 1915. 
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Acanthiza uropygialib CONDOKA, Mathews 
(Pale Chestnut-Rumped Tit). 

This was a common bird, found in nearly every situation. 
Very sprightly, moving about amongst the foliage of mulga, 
acacia, and other shrubs with great alertness, uttering a sharp 
little note, like chit, chit, chit, nearly all the time. When 
resting one or two will sit on a bough close to one another, and 
evidently the male birds break out at time® into a short but 
melodious and soft song. I discovered a nest of this bird at 
Moorilyanna Native Well. It was placed in a stump six 
inches from the ground, and was composed of bark, grass, and 
cobwebs; lined with wallaby fur and feathers. The eggs were 
three in number, ground colour white, spotted with reddish- 
brown, more thickly at one end. This is the first nest taken 
of this species, and was described by H. L. White, of “Bell- 
trees,” New South Wales, in the “Emu,” vol. xv., part 1, 
p. 36, July, 1915. 

Acanthiza iredalf.i morgani, Mathews 
(Southern Thin-billed Tit). 

This is a very rare little bird, and was only seen on two 
occasions. Note and habits seem very like other members of 
the genus. 

Geobasileus chrysorrhaub addkndus, Mathews 
(Port Augusta Yellow-ruinped Tit). 

Met with in small parties, both in the Musgrave and 
Everard Ranges. When flying they were very conspicuous 
with their light-yellow breast and bright-yellow rumpB. Skins 
taken agree well with those collected in the type locality; note 
does not differ from the coastal forms. 

Pyrrholaemus brcnneus, Gould (Red Throat). 

In many localities it was numerous; showed a decided 
preference to the western or south-western slopes of ranges, 
where it kept very close to the low bushes. A great songster, 
and if not disturbed will mount to the top of a bush and pour 
forth song after song. Mr. Lea's examination of stomachs 
shows that this bird eats quite a quantity of seeds, which is 
certainly remarkable. 

Malurus melanotub call at nub, Gould (Turquoise Wren). 

Met with for the first time during the trip eighty miles 
west of Oodnadatta, after which it was seen in many localities 
but not in any numbers. Upon comparison, I find that this 
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bird really comes between M . callaitms and M . t vhiteiy 
approaching the first-named more closely; yet the shade of 
blue on head and mantle does not agree with either. 

Hallornis cyanotus, Gould (White-winged Wren). 

This is a true saltbush bird, and is seldom seen away from 
it. A very wide distribution, but not numerous. Specimens, 
taken show little or no variation. 

Diaphortllas textilts purneltj 
(Buff-throated Grass-Wren). 

Very numerous amongst the porcupine grass growing on 
the foothills of the Musgrave and on the Everard Ranges. 
Found it very difficult to obtain specimen, for they kept so- 
close to cover that they would allow themselves to be trampled 
on almost before making off. The female shows a great deal 
more rufous colouration on the flanks than the male. Their 
colouration harmonizes most wonderfully with the reddish- 
brown granite. Just before sundown the male bird will sit 
upon a bare rock and sing a sweet little twittering song, but* 
at the slightest sound darts like a mouse to cover. 

Eyramytis, sp (?). 

A bird of this genus was met with near Indulkanna 
Springs, which was taken at the time for E. goyderi , but since 
then Gould's plate of the latter bird having been examined! 
it is easily seen that the skins in the Adelaide Museum labelled 
E. goyderi are not that bird, but agree fairly well with this 
doubtful species. 

Family ARTAMIDAE. 

CAMrBELLORNIS PERSONATUS MUNNA, MatheWS 

(Masked Wood-Swallow). 

Several large flocks were met with travelling south in: 
company with ( 7 . snpercilioms. 

Campbellornis superciliosus, Gould 
(White-browed Wood-Shallow). 

Appeared to be travelling south with ( 7 . p. munna. 

Austrartamus melanops (Black-faced Wood-Swallow). 

Thinly scattered all over the country; not nearly so 
plentiful as further south. 

(6> Mathews, A. A. Record, vol. ii., No. 5, p. 99. 
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Family PRIONOPIDAE. 

CotMJRICINCLA ltUFIVKNTRlS WHITE!, MathCWS 
(Southern Buff-bellied Shrike-Thrush). 

Fairly plentiful near water. There seems little or no 
difference between this and the southern bird. A neet was 
observed in course of construction; it was composed of strips 
of bark and placed in a stump five feet from the ground. 

Gballina oyanoleuca, Latham (Magpie Lark). 

Observed once or twice at water-holes while travelling 
along the Alberga River, but did not again appear in the dry 
country. 

Family LANIIDAE. 

Ckacticus nigrogulakjs melloki, Mathews 
(Southern black-throated Butcher-Bird). 

A few met with along the dry water-courses. Their 
beautiful carol was heard night and morning. A very early 
bird, and at times very noisy. Skins collected and compared 
with those from the central districts show no variation. 

Bijlestes torquatus ethelae, Mathews 
(Southern Butcher-Bird). 

Very rare ; only one or two seen. 

Oreoica cristata olelandi, Mathews (Crested Bell-Bird). 

Found all through the country, but one could not say 
they were plentiful. One of their notes resembles the camel 
bell most wonderfully. Often to be seen searching over the 
ground for food, when they hop along rapidly, but when 
alarmed stand motionless, and are difficult to detect amidst 
their grey surroundings. They are wonderful ventriloquists. 

Family PARIDAE. 

Aphelocephala castaneiventris whitei,< 7 ) Mathews 
(Whiteface). 

This subspecies, which we discovered the year previous to 
this expedition, was plentiful all through the country. Took 
a nest in the Everard Range, on August 8, 1914; it was com¬ 
posed of grass and twigs, lined with animal fur, and placed 
in a hollow mulga. The eggs were three in number, almost 
round, the ground-colour greyish-white, spotted all over with 
dark-red or purple markings. These are the first eggs taken of 
this subspecies, and were described by H. L. White, “Emu,” 
vol. xv., part 1, p. 36, 

(7) A. A. Record, vol. ii., No. 5. 
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Aphelocephala pectoralis, Gould 
(Chestnut-breasted Whitefaoe). 

The rediscovery of this bird was a great Surprise, John 
Gould having described it in 1871, and it had not been seen 
since. It was met with in small parties on the tablelands or 
gibber country, about fifty miles west of Oodnadatta, and 
continued to do so off and on till we entered the granite 
country west of the Indulkana Range, and this range may form 
the westerly limit. They were hopping about on stony ground 
in search of seeds. When alarmed they flew into a bush (if 
one was near), then off to some little distance to alight upon 
the ground, where they moved about very quickly. When on 
the wing they uttered a twittering note, A good series of 
species was collected—adult males and females, as well as 
immature birds. Rain having fallen lightly over a restricted 
area a few weeks prior to our visit, these birds had nested and 
brought up their young, having quite a number with them* 
In some cases the young birds had a few dark spots appearing 
on the faint buff band which crosses the breast. 

Aphelocephala nigricincta, North 
(Black-banded Whiteface). 

Numbers of these birds were met with on the stony table¬ 
lands, often in company with A. pectoralis , and, like that bird* 
were not seen after entering the granite country, although A . e. 
white* was plentiful everywhere. 

Sphenostoma crtrtatum pallidum, Mathews 
(Pale Wedgebill). 

Scattered throughout the country visited; were met with 
in very dry localities. They move very rapidly over the 
ground in long hops, taking flight everry little while to a low 
bush, and while on the wing invariably spread out the tail, 
and when they alight hop from branch very quickly with crest 
erected. Specimens taken near the Musgrave Ranges are very 
light in colouration. 

Family SITTIDAE. 

NeoSITTA PILEATA TENUIROSTRIS, Gould 
(Slender-billed Tree-runner). 

Small parties were met with in the mulga scrubs, where 
they were searching for insects in the crevices and behind the 
trunks and branches. Specimens do not show any variation 
to birds found further south. 
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Family CERTH11DAE. 

Climactkris erythrops superciliosa, North 
(White-browed Tree-creeper). 

Was not met with till sixty miles west of Oodnadatta, but 
after that it was plentiful in some localities. Generally met 
with in pairs, but no nests wore seen. 

Family DICAEIDAE. 

Austrodicaeum HiRUNDiNACEi m, Shaw and Nodder 
(Mistletoe Bird). 

Very few of these little birds came under notice; this is 
no doubt due to the scarcity of the parasitic plant, Lorenthu ** 

Pardalotinus rubricatus pallidus, Campbell 
(Pale Red-browed Pardalote). 

Met with on nearly all the dry water-courses along which 
red-gums grew. Their note is a double one, quickly repeated. 
Specimens collected are much paler in every respect to those 
taken the year before in the central regions. 

Pardalotinus rtrtatus finkei,W Mathews 
(Central Australian Pardalote). 

A few of these birds were met with amongst the gum-tree 
tops along the dry water-courses On comparison with the 
skins taken in Central Australia, 1913, thoy agree in every 
respect. 

Family MELIPHAGIDAE. 

Gi.iciphila albifronh, Gould (White-f roll ted Honey-eater). 

Quite a number of these birds had congregated in several 
localities visited; this wa9 due to the fuchsia bushes (Eromo - 
phila) being in full flower. They are very timid, and darted 
about amongst the bushes in a most erratic manner. The note 
is mournful and long-drawn. 

Certhionyx vaihegatus, Lesson (Pied Honey-eater). 

This rare honey-eater was first met with amongst the 
granite boulders at Moorilyanna Native Well, and attracted 
attention by its strange movements. Hopping on the ground 
round a mulga bush, it climbed up the stem afjber the manner 
of a parrot, till it was about two feet from the ground, when 
it hung head downwards for a minute or more; then it let go 
and fell to the ground, hopped round the bush, and again 
repeated the performance. 


(6) A. A. Record, vol. ii., No. 5. 
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Meliphaga sonora, Gould (Singing Honey -eater). 

A very common bird all over the country traversed. The 
large series of skins taken agrees well with the coastal form, yet 
the note of the interior bird is a very distinctive one, and not 
once did we hear any of the notes common to coastal birds. 
One of the most common calls of this interior bird is made 
whey passing from one flowering tree or shrub to another, and 
sounds like “perisimo, pcrisimo,” repeated many times, but 
none of the full, liquid, and sonorous notes we are so used to 
hearing in the south. 

Lichknostomcs keauti.andi, North 
(Grey-headed Honey-eater). 

Met with in the Musgrave and Everard Ranges, where it 
was fairly plentiful. It possesses that erratic flight and 
manner so common to members of the same family. The note 
is rather feeble, the most common one being an alarm note, 
uttered many times, like “chit, chit, chit/’ Found fully- 
fledged young, with the parent birds, in the Everard Range. 
Upon comparing the birds with skins taken in the type locality 
I find that the birds from the Musgrave and Everard Ranges 
are much brighter, especially the yellow on the breast and 
throat. 

Lichenostomus plumtlus ethelae, Mathews 
(Southern Yellow-fronted Honey-eater). 

Tn some localities these birds were very numerous and are 
very like P. onwta in habits and call, many of the notes being 
the same at Wantapella Swamp. Young birds just away 
from the nest were met with, and their breasts were covered 
in a light-yellow down. I found this the caso with nestlings 
a few days old. 

Ptilotula penicillata leti.avai.enbi s , North 
(Cloncurry White-plumed Honey-eater). 

The bird was found on all the dry water-courses and in 
the ranges where the red-gum was growing. Its habits and 
note seem identical with the southern form, P. penicillata. 
I feel very uncertain about this bird being the Cloncurry 
variety, for it shows a dark line alongside the white ear-covert, 
but not having seen North's type I am allowing it to appear 
as above. 

Mvzantha flavigula, Gould (Yellow-throated Miner). 

A very common bird near all water, and, like other 
members of the genus, very noisy and restless. They have a 
habit of congregating in a party of a dozen or more on a limb, 
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all calling as loudly as they can; then on© bird will fly off to 
another tree, and all will follow one after the other. The 
skins procured agree with those collected between Oodnadatta 
and the MacDonnell Ranges. 

Acanthogenys rufogularts cygnus, Mathews 
(Southern Spiny-ehceked Iloney-oatcr). 

Wherever we met with flowering trees and shrubs this bircf 
was fairly plentiful. No difference can be detected between 
this and the southern bird. 

Family MOTACILLIDAE. 

Anthus australis adelaidenhis, Mathews (Southern Pipet). 

These birds were often met with in pairs on the saltbush 
plains and open patches in the mulga. In one instance they 
were found breeding. 

Family PLOCEIDAE. 

Taeniopygia castanotis, Gould (Chestnut-eared Finch). 

These birds congregated night and morning in great 
numbers at Some of the waters, and the ground under the 
bushes and around the watering-places was white with excreta 
of these finches. 

Emblema pieta ethelae, (9) Mathews (Painted Finch). 

This is a very rare and shy bird. Seen once or twice in 
the deep gorges of the Musgrave Ranges, and seemed to be 
feeding upon the seod of the porcupine grass. 

Family COVIDAE. 

Corvus coronoides perplexus, Mathews (Southern Raven). 

Numbers of these birds were seen. They are very 
puzzling, for skins were collected with white basal half to 
feathers, while others had these black. The majority had 
white eyse, a few having hazel or light-brown eyes. 

Neostrepera versicolor PiiUMBEA, Gould 
(Leaden Crow-Shrike). 

This is a record for this bird to be found in South Aus¬ 
tralia, but it is only an overlapping of a western form. Met 
with in the Musgrave and Everard Ranges, and was heard of 
on the Alberga River at Lambinna Soak. Not plentiful; very 
shy and wary. A pair was nesting in the Everard Range in 
August. 

(9) A. A. Record, vol. ii., No. 5. 
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(e) STOMACH CONTENTS OF BIRDS. 

By Arthur M. Lea, E.E.S., Museum Entomologist. 

[Contribution from the. South Australian Museum.] 

The stomachs brought back by Captain White were nearly 
all of small birds, and many contained specimens of insects, or 
fragments of same, that certainly belong to undescribed 
species. Some of them contained amazing numbers of ants; 
in fact, ants appear to be the staple food of many Central 
Australian birds, and they bulk largely in most stomachs. 
Most of the seeds found in the stomachs were sent to Mr. J. H. 

- Maiden (Government Botanist of New South Wales), and we 
have to thank him for all the botanical names given in 
brackets: these, he writes, were from determinations by his 
assistant (Mr. Carne). 

In the following list only the technical names of the birds 
are given, the popular ones will be found in Captain White's 
own paper; they are in the same sequence: — 

Feltohyas australis. —Two caterpillars: head and abdomen 
of small male ant; vegetable matter; niany small pebbles. 

Cerchneis ccnchroidcs. <*>—Some fine grit. 

Neopsephotus bourkii .—Crop—Distended with hundreds 
of small^ round seeds; a few larger seeds. Stomachs (1)—A 
few of the round seeds as in crop, and some fine grit. (2)—As 
first stomach. 

Cyanalcyon pyrrliopygius.— Pour lizards, or remnants of 
same (one Lygosoma lesueurii , two Amphibolurus reticu- 
latii8 <2) ). 

Heteroscenes pallidus .—Two wingless grasshoppers (Tri - 
goniza); two heads and other parts of another species of grass¬ 
hopper ; many other fragments of insects. 

Neochalcites basalis .—Large hairy caterpillars; three 
small caterpillars; fragment of beetle; small amount of grit. 

Whiteornis goodenovii .—(1)—Six caterpillars, fragments 
of scutellerid bug; fragments of small weevil (Desiantha f ?*|) ; 
small beetle (Formicomus); head of small ant (Pheidole, 
soldier); many other fragments of insects. (2)-—Eleven cater¬ 
pillars; chinch bug (Nysius vinitor); larva of ant-lion; bits 
of small weevils; head of meat-ant (Iridomyrmex detertm , var. 

(i) In this stomach there were four nematode worms, one with 
its head buried in the stomach wail; they are evidently true 
stomach parasites, and the first I have ever seen from a bird, 
although in the intestines and elsewhere in many birds nematode 
and tapeworms are abundant. 

^Identifications by Mr. F. R. Ziete. 
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viridtaeneus); ichneumon fly; head of small bee; many other 
fragments of insects. (3)—Twenty heads and other frag¬ 
ments of scutellerid plant bugs; head of small ant (Phtidole , 
soldier). (4)---Eleven caterpillars; bits of thin reed-bugs; 
bits of several species of small weevils. (6)—Heads of three 
jassid bugs; several plant bugs; bits of three spiders; many 
other fragments of insects. 

Melanodrya* cuculluta vigoru .—(1)—One large and six 
Bmall caterpillars; bits of large wingless grasshopper; bits of 
weevil (Potyphrades); other fragments of insects. (2)— 
Seven caterpillars; bits of young grasshopper; numerous small 
weevils (Titinia) and bits of same; meat-ant (Iridomyrmex 
detectu*); many other fragments of insects. 

Stmvronoh hri vitosttn* mathnrsi .—Head of minute 
chalcid wasp; many very minute fragments of insects. 

Lewntonw mfiventru maudeae. —(1)—Small cockchafer 
beetle (Li/xtretru *); bits of longicorn beetle (Sympliyhtex); 
bits of meat ant (Iridomyrmex det edits, var. viruhatneu*) ; 
head of male ant: bits of plant bugs; many fragments of 
insects. ( 2 ) —Ichneumon fly; numerous small weevils (Poly - 
phrades); bits of plant bugs; many fragments of insects. 

Lt itrordtra tncnlnv —Common blow-fly and parts of two 
others; small fly; two carrion beetles (Saprinus cyanem); two 
small jassid bugs; larval ground bug; small bit of ant. 

Pteropodocy* maxima .—Remains of at least six species 
of grasshoppers; larva of mantis; larva of very small mantis 
(Iltuuna); larva of walking-stick insect (Cypliocranut cor - 
nut a); of another species (Bacteria [?]); very young larva of 
another species; small pebble. 

Coraeina novae-holtandiae melanops. —(1)—Bits of two 
weevils ( Polyphrades); several lerp scales; thirteen six-lobed 
yellow berries ( Loranthux exocarpi); some slimy material, 
probably from berries; bits of leaves. ( 2 ) —Weevil (small 
Otyop*); bits of other weevils (probably Goniptcrxn and 
Potyphrades); eight subelliptic seeds (Melothria maderaspa- 
tana [I]). 

Samvel a cinnamonea.~( 1)—Many small caterpillavs; 
two brown seeds; one smaller brown seed; one still smaller 
brown seed; one black seed fPortulaca oltraced); hundreds 
of thin pale seeds (a grass); much small grit. (2)—Elytron 
and abdomen of carabid beetle; a few black seeds fPortulaca 
oleracea); many reddish-brown seeds (Uibiscus); very many 
small reddish seeds (Sefaria viridis): much small grit. (3)— 
Head of small ant, long reddish seed (Erodium cygnomm); 
many curved brownish seeds (Legume); fourteen kidney¬ 
shaped seeds (Caryophyllaceae[ I]); many small red seeds ; 
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much small grit. (4)—Many of the three first kinds of seeds as 
in the third stomach; much small grit; no insect remains. (5)— 
Thorax of ant; many of the three first kinds of seeds as in the 
third stomach ; three other seeds (Hibiscus); growing seed (?); 
much small grit. (6)—Many of the three first kinds of seeds 
as in the third stomach; four other kinds of seeds; much small 
grit; no insect remains. 

M oryanornis suptrc/Uiosus . — (1)—Wattle beetle (('alo- 
mda); leaf-eating beetle (Paropsis of the verrucosus group); 
seutellerid plant bug; many minute fragments of beetles and 
of plant bugs. (2)—Nine caterpillars; six heads and many 
fragments of seutellerid plant bugs ; fragments of Paropsis of 
verrucosus group; elytra of small loaf-eating beotle (Ditro¬ 
pidus); many other fragments of insects. 

Vataman thus campestris isabellinvs. —(1)—Small curious 
pirate bug; two heads of small ants (Phcidole , soldier); many 
minute fragments of insects; four curled black seeds (Portu- 
hica ole raced); nine small yellowish seeds (Setaria virulis); 
many minute reddish seeds (Garyophyllactat [?]) ; bit of grit. 
(2)—Young ground cricket (Gryllus); elytra of small carabid 
beetle; six heads of small ants (Phcidole , soldiers) ; sugar ant 
(Camponotus); falcis of spider; same kinds of seeds as in first 
stomach. 

Pareplhianura tricolor. — (1)—Crammed with minute 
reddish seeds (Caryophyllaceae,) ; one small dark seed 
/Panicmn f ?]) ; small amount of grit; no insect remains. (2)— 
Twenty-seven small grubs; small flat seed (Chmopodiaceae); 
some small grit. 

Aurepthianura aurifrons .—(1)—Forty-eight small cater¬ 
pillars or heads of same ; larval iassid bug; young grasshopper; 
elytron of small weevil. (2)—Eight small caterpillars j parts 
of at least thirty small weevils (probably all of genus Poly - 
phradcs). (3)—Heads of two ants (Pheidole , soldier, and 

probably male of same species); elytron of small ladybird 
(]{hizobius[V \); many small rough black seeds. 

Acanthiza marianae .—Leaf-eating beetle (Ditropidus); 
large thrips (Idolothrips spectrum); head of small jassid bug; 
small chalcid wasp; part of cephalothorax of spider; many 
minute fragments of insects. 

Acanthiza ucopyr/ialis condora .—(1)—Lace bug; win^s, 
heads, etc., of male ants; two lerp scales; elytron of weevil; 
legs of spider; many other fragments of insects; four dark- 
brown seeds (Portulaca oleracea). (2)—Caterpillar; two leaf¬ 
eating beetles (Ditropidus) and bits of three others; bits of 
spiders. (3)—Four very young grasshoppers; bits of jassid 
hugs. 
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Gcobasifeus ch rysorrhaus addendus. —(1)—Two caterpil¬ 
lars; elytra of small beetle (Formicomus); some minute frag¬ 
ments of insects. (2)—Four caterpillars ; bits of weevil; larva 
of water bug; small jassid bug; many minute fragments of 
insects. (3)-~Four caterpillars; small weevil (Desiantha); 
three small jassid bugs; many minute fragments of insecte. 
(4)—Many small caterpillars; head of small scutellerid bug. 

Pyrrholaemus brunneus .—0) - Two small rat-tailed mag¬ 
gots ; head of blow-fly; young grasshopper; head of minute 
weevil; two rough black seeds; many small curved seeds. 
(2)—Fragments of young grasshoppers; small caterpillar; 
head of male ant; head of small butterfly ; dirty straw-coloured 
seed /Setfuia viridis). (3)—Three caterpillars; bits of two 
small butterflies ; many minute pale seeds (Panic am effusum); 
bits of two berries (finchyl-aenn tomenlosa^ty. Many small 
caterpillars and one large one; remains of young grasshopper; 
heads of two small butterflies; larva of ant lion (3 >; many 
minute pale soeds (Panicum effusum ("?]). (5)—Nine cater¬ 
pillars ; two small moths ; head of small ant; bits of two small 
spiders; some fragments of insects ; eleven ribbed brown seeds 
1Svirpus); three thin pale seeds (a grass). (6)—Many minute 
fragments, probably of small beetles and ants ; some small grit; 
one small pale seed (Panicum effusum [?]). 

M alums melanotu8 calfainus. —(1)—Caterpillar; sixteen 
small black ante and remnants of many others; many small 
black seeds (Portnlaca oleracea); two slightly larger dark- 
brown seeds; small grit. (2)—Numerous fragments of two 
species of small ants (lridomyrmea ); small ant (Meranoplus) ; 
fragments of other genera of small ants; small stone-fly 
(Xcuroptera); similar seeds to those of first stomach. (3)— 
Many fragments of small ants, mostly of genus Iridomyrmex; 
portion of head of larger ant; several small black seeds (Portu - 
laca oleracea). 

Diaphorillas teat if is pnrnefli. —(1)—Bits of several 
species of ants, including Eclatomma metallicum; many 
minute fragments of insects; many brown seeds (Hibiscus); 
some small grit. (2)—Innumerable very minute fragments of 
insects (Aphides [ ?]); seven rounded blackish seeds; three 
curved black seeds (Composite); five thin reddish seeds. 
(Eradium cyynorum); one pale seed similar in appearance to 
that of passion fruit; two rounded brownish seeds (Melothria 
maderaspatanalty) one minute pale seed (Setaria viridis). 

(3) This is a most curious specimen; it is thickly covered with 
small clubbed hairs, suggestive of the sticky ones of Droseraoeous 
plants. A similar lan a was seen in a "stomach of Neopsitta 
pileata tenuirostris. 
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{3)-T>Innumerable fragments as in first stomach; fragments of 
male ants; two small beetles near Caediomorpha; twenty 
triangular black seeds*; two Tound blackish seeds; small grit. 

Eyramytu , sp. [ ? ].—Fragments of small weevil: many 
shining black seeds; many small reddish seeds (CaryophyU 
laceat); nine pale seeds (Setarm viridu); fine grit. 

Austrartamus tnrtanops. — Bits of carabid beetles 
(Dicrochilt goryi and Chlaenioidius htrbaceux); male of green- 
head ant (Ectatomma metallicum); soldiers and many 
workers of small ants (Pheidoie); bits of sugar ant (Campono - 
tun, soldier); head of small bee; bits of plant bugs; many 
other fragments, mostly of ants. 

Colluricincla rufiventru whitei. —(1)— Seven caterpillars; 
three young grasshoppers; elytra of two weevils (Poly - 
phrades [ ?]); legs of larger weevil (Laptops [ ?]); bits of plant 
bugs; many fragments of insects. (2)—Twelve caterpillars; 
grasshopper (Choriphistes eyanopterus); nine young grass¬ 
hoppers or parts of same; fragments of land-shell. 

Oreotca cristata clelandt. —(1)—Bit of elytron of longi- 
eorn beetle (Symphylete*); fragments of ants, of weevils, and 
of spiders; reddish seed (Erodium cygnornm); hundreds of 
thin straw-coloured seeds (grass) ; bite of berries (?). (2)— 

Several soldiers and workers of white ants; bits of many sting¬ 
ing ants (Eclutomma or allied genus); many fragments of 
insects; some vegetable matter; two buds of plants (?). 

Apheloctphala caxtaneiventru whiter, —(1)—Large cater¬ 
pillar ; nineteen grain dike seeds and fragments of many others 
(Setaria viridu); small amount of grit. (2)—Minute frag¬ 
ments of weevils; many small grain-like seeds (Setaria viridu); 
two pale brownish seeds (Caryophyllaceae); three small red¬ 
dish soeds (Caryophyllaceae ); very fine grit. 

Aphelocephala pect oralis.--(!)— Caterpillar; remains of 
many small weevils (Polyphradex \ ?]); three thin pale seeds 
(Panic urn); many small rounded seeds; small grit. (2)— 
Bits of minute beetle (Formicomus); eight thin pale seeds 
(grass); one flat pale seed; many minute black seeds (Por - 
tnlaca olerace vr); many minute reddish seeds (Sr tar ia viridu); 
ene somewhat larger reddish seed (Caryophyllaceae); two 
granular black seeds; small grit. (3) —Fourteen small pale 
seeds (Setaria viridu); one very small reddish seed (Caryo¬ 
phyllaceae); eight thin pale seeds (Panicum); small grit; no 
insect remains. (4)—Bit of scutellerid bug; many small 
grain-like seeds; five smaller pale seeds; one small pale seed 
(Portulam oleracea); one long reddish seed (Erodiitm 
cygnornm); small grit. (5)—Crammed with small pale seeds 
{Caryophyllaceae); slight amount of grit; no insect remains. 
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Aphelocephala nigricincta .—Bit of abdomen of ant; about 
twenty seeds of grass; many minute reddish seeds (Setaria 
viridti); small amount of grit. 

Sphenostoma crictatum pallidum.. —(1)—Stomach filled 
with small reddish seeds (CaryophylJaceae) and some fine grit; 
bits of legs of small plant bugs. (2)—Seeds and grit ae in first 
stomach; no insect remains. 

Neocitta piltaia tmuiroctrie.—(l )—Two caterpillars; 
larva of ant-lion; fragments of at least eighteen small weevils 
j(Xtda). (2)—Young grasshopper (Choryphistes); twenty- 
three small weevils (Xeda) or fragments of same; legs of 
spider. 

Climacteric erythropc mpe veil iota. — (1) — Numerous 
minute ants (Iridomyrmex graciUs sjmrcuc); two heads of 
sugar ants (Camponotns); part of small weevil (Polgphrades). 
(2)—Very many minute ants (l, g. cpurcus); numerous meat 
ants (Iridomyrmex detectns , var. viririiaencu*); head of ant 
( Podomyrmex bimuculata); bit of small weevil (Polyphradcs) ; 
caterpillar. (3)—Over 500 minute ants (I. g. cpurcus): many 
moat ants (l. d. viruliaeneuc); head of small sugar ant 
/ Camponotus). 

Pard'dotinuc rnhricutuc palhduc (1)—Fragments of a fly 
(blowfly [?]); fragments of lerp scales. (2)—Small bee; two 
female thynnid wasps; bits of syrphus fly; remnants of lerp 
scales. 

Pardalntinuc ctriufuc finlcei, —Part of head of fly; bits of 
spiders; many fragments of insects. 

Gliciphila alb if roue .—Fragments of small bees and prob¬ 
ably of other small Hymenoptera . 

Certhiouyx variegatus .—Over one hundred small cater¬ 
pillars; wattle beetle (Calomela). 

Meliphaga sonora ,—Small ichneumon fly; many minute 
fragments, mostly of ants. 

Lichenostomus plnmuluc ethelae .—(1)—Many fragments 
■of very small bees; down-like feathers. (2)—Bits of small 
weevil (Gerynmsu^ty ; bit of small carabid beetle; head of 
jassid bug; small moth; small ichneumon fly; many minute 
fragments of insects. (3)—Bits of small and medium size 
ants; head of small bee; many fragments of insects. (4)— 
(Young bird). Ten caterpillars; three jassid bugs; young 
grasshopper; heads of blow-flies; lerp and several lerp scales; 
many spiders; many fragments of insects. 

Ptilotnla penicillata hilavalenm .—Two caterpillars; 
small moth; bits of small weevil (Melanterius); bits of two 
species of small ants; head of small male ant; fragment of 
coreid bug; many other fragments of insects. 
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Myzantha flavigula. —(1)—Small caterpillar; bits of 
weevil ((ionipttrus or Oxyops); bite of leaf-eating beetle 
(Faropsis of the verrucosus group): head of ant; raids of 
spider. (2)—Four caterpillars; two weevils (small Oxyops). 

Acanthogenys rufogularis cygnus. —Many fragments of 
weevils (Folyphrades and Titinia); small jassid bugs; many 
other fragments of insects. 

Anthus australis adelaidensis. — (1) — Two small 
weevils (Titinia) and fragments of many others: bits 
of a somewhat larger weevil ( Polyph’rade* [?]; bits of 
a young grasshopper; fragments of plant bugs: some 
small grit. (2) — Twenty-six heads and many frag¬ 
ments of small ants (Pheidole> soldiers); several heads of 
srpall ants (Iridomyrmex); head of sugar ant (Camponotu$> 
soldier); thorax and wings of male ant; young grasshopper; 
many fragments of insects; small flat seed (Portulaca 
oteracea). (3)—Two large caterpillars; one small one; two 
heads of small pirate bugs; other insect fragments. (4)— 
Two young grasshoppers; heads and fragments of many small 
weevils (Tittnia); elytra of somewhat larger weevils 
(Prosayleus [ ?]) ; fragments of plant bugs ; elongate black 
seed; small amount of grit. 

Neostrepcra versicolor plumhea .— (1)—Lizard (Tym~ 
panocryptns l in eat a {*)); three small ants (Iridomyrmex 
nif id us); fragments of amycterid weevil, of cockroach, and of 
spider. (2)—Fragments of amycterid weevil (Schrorhinns ) ; 
falces and legs of spider; fragments of cockroach. 


(f) LACERTILIA. 

By F. R. Zietz. 

[Contribution from the South Australian Museum.] 

The collection contains 130 specimens, comprising 19 
species. Most of them are met with generally in the interior,, 
and were previously recorded by the Elder and Horn Expedi¬ 
tions. Of special interest is the rediscovery of Amphibolurv* 
rufrscens, first collected by Mr. R, Helms on the Elder Expedi¬ 
tion in 1891. Field notes by Captain White are appended 
and enclosed in brackets. 

<4) Identification by Mr. F. R. Zietz. 
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GECKONIDAE. 

Cebamodagtylus damaeus, L. and F. 

Between Everard and Indulkana Ranges; Wantapella 
Swamp. 

IIeteronota bynoei, Gray. 

Moorilyanna Native Well: between Everard and Mus- 
grave Ranges; Tablelands, 100 to 2(H) miles north-west of 
'Oodnadatta. [Generally found under stones, sometimes under 
bark or logs.] 

Diplodactylus ciliaris, Boulgr. 

Wantapella Swamp ; from Musgrave Ranges to Mooril¬ 
yanna Well; from Flat Rock Hole to Musgrave Ranges. [They 
were fairly numerous, and found under bark and in hollow 
branches.of the mulga. When captured, they rubbed their 
tails against the hand and emitted a sticky and most objection¬ 
able smelling exudation from their caudal spines.] 

Gkhyra variegata, D. and B. 

Everard Range; Wantapella Swamp; from Musgrave 
Ranges to Moorilyanna Native Well. This appears to be one 
x>f the comdionest species, twenty-six specimens having been 
collected. [Found under bark and stones, sometimes in hollow 
logs. Their colouration closely resembles that of their sur¬ 
roundings.] 

PYGOPODTDAE. 

Derma fraseri, Gray. 

Between Musgrave and Everard Ranges. 

Liams burtonii, Gray. 

Indulkana, Everard Range. 

AGAMIDAE. 

Amphibolurus maculatus, Gray. 

Between Everard and Indulkana Ranges; Wantapella 
Swamp. [It is very quick in its movements, and is mostly 
found amongst the Porcupine grass. When basking in the 
«un its bright colouration is well shown, the black patch on 
the throat being very conspicuous.] 

Amphibolurus beticulatus, Gray. 

Musgrave and Everard Ranges; Wantapella Swamp. 
[Although thirty-two specimens of this lizard were captured, 
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it was not found to bo so numerous as on my trip from Oodna~ 
datta to the MacDonnell Ranges during the previous year. It 
burrows in the sand, and is often seen looking out of the 
burrow, evidently watching for prey. It is not so fleet as other 
members of this group, and often falls a victim to hawks.] 

Amphibolous rupescens, S. and Z. 

Three adult specimens of this little-known lizard were 
collected, two at the Everard Range and one at Wantapella 
Swamp. The type, an adult, and also two immature speci¬ 
mens, were taken by Mr. R. Helms on the Elder Exploring 
Expedition in 1891, <*> at Mount St. Thomas, Birksgate Range, 
about 100 miles west of the present record. Two of the recent 
specimens have complete tails, and thus enable me to give the 
correct caudal measurements, the tail in the type being in¬ 
complete. Unfortunately the largest specimen collected by 
Captain White also has a damaged tail, a portion of it being 
reproduced; it would have been much longer if uninjured. 
The number of femoral pores varies, but in all other respects 
these specimens agree with the type. To my knowledge only 
six examples are known to science, and they are contained in 
the South Australian Museum collection. 


Tstal length ... 


a 

246 mm. 

b 

282 mm. 

c 

265 mm. 

Typt 

228 mm. 

Head . 

... 

27 mm. 

25 mm. 

22 mm. 

22 mm 

Body . 


70 mm. 

67 mm, 

56 mm. 

66 mm. 

Tail . 


148 mm. 

190 mm. 

187 mm. 

140 mm. 

Width of head .. 


(incomplete) 

IS mm. 

18 mm. 

17 mm. 

(incomplete) 

1 18 mm. 

Front leg 


38 mm. 

88 mm. 

86 mm. i 

86 mm. 

Hindleg 


84 mm. 

80 mm. 

76 mm. 

78 mm. 

Fern, and Preanal Porea 

24 dex. 21 ein. 

28-28 

31-31 

29-29 


[This lizard was found on or near red granite rocks, and 
its colouration harmonizes wonderfully with its surroundings. 
It is such a fast runner that the only way to procure specimens 
was to shoot them. When running it carries its body erect, 
touching the ground with the hind feet only, and maintaining 
its balance with the long slender tail.] 

0) Proc. Roy- Soc., S.A., xvi., 189*3, p. 164, pi. vi., figs. 
2 and 2 a. 
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Amphibolous barbatus, Cuv. 
Vaughan Hill; Everard Range. 


Tympanocryptis linbata, Peters. 

Everard and Indulkana Ranges. [Found on the sandy 
plains and in mulga scrub, under stones and also in burrows, 
to which it retreats when danger threatens.] 


Tympanocryptis cephalus, Giinth. 
Oodnadatta to Todmorden; Everard Range. 


VARANIDAE. 

Varanus gilleni, L. and F. 

Wantapella Swamp; between Everard and Musgrave 
Ranges. 


SCINCIDAE. 

Eokrnia whitii, Lacep. 

Oodnadatta; Wantapella Swamp; Musgrave Ranges. 

Hinulia lesueurti, D. and B. 

Everard and Musgrave Ranges. 

Hinulia fasctolata, Giinth. 

Everard Range ; Wantapella Swamp, 

Rhodona gekrardi, Giinth. 

Musgrave Ranges to Moorilyanna Native Well. 

Rhodona bipes, Fischer. 

Tablelands 100 to 200 miles west of Oodnadatta. 

Ablbpharus lineo-ocellatu 8, D, and B. 
Moorilyanna Native Well to Everard Range. 



(g) MOLLUSCA (Pulmonata). 

By A. R. Riddle. 

Of the shells secured by Captain White, at least three 
species are represented. The writer is indebted to Dr. J. C. 
Verco for the oppofhinity of examining types and other 
specimens in both his own and the Museum collections, and 
also to Mr. C. Hedley, Assistant Curator and Conchologist to 
the Sydney Museum, for the opportunity of consulting the 
literature in that institution, as well as placing under contri¬ 
bution his own expert knowledge of Australian land shells. 

Xanthomelon perinflatum, Pfeiffer. 

Helix p erin/lata, Pfeiffer: P.Z.S., 1863, p. 528. 

Xanthomelon perinflatum, Hedley: Rpt. Horn Sc. Exp. to 
Cent. Aust., 1896, pt. ii., p. 224. 

The specimens obtained comprise both live and dead shells. 
The live shells show but very faintly the broad rufous band, 
just above the periphery, which was a marked feature in many 
of the Elder Expedition shells. <D 

Captain White writes:—“The dead and bleached shells 
of this species were very numerous all through the country, 
between Moorilyanna Native Well and the Musgrave and 
Everard Ranges, more especially on the rising ground near 
those ranges. Where the shells occurred in large numbers 
quantities of leaves and dried herbage were found among 
them, which suggests that during good seasons a creeping 
herbage covers the ground into which the snails make their 
way. Live shells were taken in Glen Ferdinand (Musgrave 
Ranges) and in the Everard Range. Tn both cases they were 
found sealed with the epiphragm, lying under debris in creek 
beds. This shell, no doubt, provides an article of food for 
the natives, as large quantities were found heaped up near 
the remains of old fires. This species is also collected in great 
numbers by the Bower-bird (Chlamydcra maculnta macdon- 
velli) in the Everard Range, and is found heaped up at the 
entrance to their play-houses.” 

Among the shells is a single immature specimen, the 
identification of which is somewhat uncertain. It shows a 
close likeness to the immature shells in a series of X . perin¬ 
flatum in the Adelaide Museum collections, but the slight 
callus on the columella is brownish. 

Bednall,<2) in the Elder Expedition results, gives an 
account, under Helix perinflata , of some dwarf shells resemb¬ 
ling H . flinderti, but lacking the colour-band of that species. 

(1) Vide Bednall: Trans. Roy. Soc., S.A., vol. xvi., p. 62. 

(2) Loc. cit. t supra. k • 
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“The shell is of a uniform greenish hue, with a shining vitreous 
appearance." This description fits the present specimen very 
well. 

The specimen was taken with X ant home! on adeockio mun 
and Chloritis squamulosa . 

Xanthomelon adcocktanum, Bednall. 

Hiulra adcoekiana, Bednall: 1804, Trars. Bey. Soc., S.A., vol. 
xviii., p. 190. 

, Xanthomelon adcockiana , Hedley: 1896, Kpt. Horn Sc. Exp., 
pt. ii., p. 224. 

The writer proposes to place under this head three some¬ 
what immature shells taken with CMonti* squamulosa. They 
agreo almost entirely with Tate’s “Forma typim” (3) 0 ne of 
the three groups into which he subdivided this species. Prob¬ 
ably the immaturity of the present shells accounts for the 
slight differences. Compared with the Adelaide Museum 
specimens, determined by Mr. Bednall, they agree well, 
although they are slightly more elevated. They have not, 
however, tne height of X. everardevsis, In common with the 
Museum specimens, they are of light-yellow to yellowish-green 
colour, with well-defined narrow fuscous bands. The type, 
however, was opaque-white with fuscous bands. 

They were taken at Moorilyarma Native Well, under native 
fig trees (Ficus platypoda). 

Captain White writes: —“Great quantities of fallen 
leaves and fruit had collected between the rocks, and it was 
under this debris that the shells were taken." 

Chloritis squamulosa, Tate. 

Hadra squamulosa, Tate: 1894, Trans. Hoy. Soe., S.A., vol. 
xviii., p. 193. 

Chforitis squamulosa, Tate: 1896, Kpt. Horn So. Exp., pt. 
ii., p. 198, pi. xviii., fig. 10. 

Xanthomelon squamulosa, Hod ley: 1896, Kpt. Horn So. Exp., 
pt. ii., p. 225. 

One live specimen only was obtained with the X. 
adcockimmm . The shell is larger than the type, and measures 
17 mm. (greatest diameter) by 9 mm. (height). The reference 
of this species to Xanthomelon 1 in 1896, by Mr. Hedley, was 
done on the evidence derived from an imperfect dissection sent 
by Prof. Tate. In a recent communication, Mr. Hedley states 
his preference for Chloritis , and mentions the possibility of an 
error having been made in the labelling of the dissection in 
question. 

WVide Tate: Rpt. Horn Sc. Exp., pt. ii., p. 198. 
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(h) A RAC HNI DA. 

By W. J. Rainbow, Entomologist to the Australian Museum, 

Sydney. 

Plates LXVII. and LXVIII. 

At the request of Captain S. A. White I have examined 
a collection of Arachnida made by him during an expedition 
to Central Australia. Naturally, the collection—small though 
it be—contains some novelties; and descriptions of, and notes 
upon, these will appear in the following pages of this paper. 
Some of the forms collected, of course, call for no special 
comment. Very little has hitherto been made known by 
naturalists of the Arachnid fauna of the interior of this conti¬ 
nent; but this is not much to be wondered at when we 
consider the arid nature of the country and the difficulties 
and hardships of travel. 

In 1896 Mr. H. R. Hogg, M.A., worked out the Araneidae 
of the Horn Exploring Expedition in the “Report of the Work 
of the Horn Scientific Exploring Expedition to Central Aus¬ 
tralia, Part ii., Zoology” ; later, Embrik Strand, in “Zoologis- 
chen Jahrbuchern,” 1913, contributed an interesting addition 
to our knowledge of this branch of our endemic fauna—a paper 
in which he not only recorded some species already described, 
but gave descriptions of forms new to science; finally, in 1914, 
my esteemed friend, Dr. R. H. Pulleine, of Adelaide, in the 
'‘Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia , n vol. 
xxxviii , published a brief list of a small collection of A raneulat 
made by Captain S. A. White. Each of the papers referred 
to above are of value, inasmuch as they extend our knowledge 
of range and distribution. Some of the species enumerated by 
these authors are also recorded below, as they form part of the 
collection submitted to me; but in addition to these some new 
genera and species are defined. The new material includes 
some particularly interesting forms, such as Aganippe whitei, 
in the Avtcularidae; Argyrodes binotata , in the Theridiidne; 
two species of Argiopidae, for which I propose the names of 
DoJophones infrirata and D. thomisnides; and two Thomitidae 
—Timarvs punctatus and Dtaea pulleinei. 

Of groat interest is tho announcement of the occurrence 
of the family Prodtdomnlae in Australia. The species referred 
to, while being a true Prodidomid, renders the creation of two 
subfamilies, as well as that of a new genus and species, neces¬ 
sary, and fuller details of this interesting fact will be found a 
little further on in this paper. Another interesting species, 
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and one tbat I propose to call Lycosa nic/ropuncfata, was also 
collected by* Captain White. Thin is one of those Lycosids, 
the females of which make a lid or trap-door to their burrows. 
Finally, I record a new genus and species of the family 
Oxyopidae, for which I propose the name Pscudohostus 
tqwmomst and to the notes upon this I refer the student. In 
the following pages there are enumerated two scorpions and 
twenty-nine spiders, and of these latter eleven are recorded 
as new, whilst one is the description of what I take to be the 
male of a previously known species— viz., Echemus griseus, L. 
Koch. Two new subfamilies and two new genera are also 
defined. 

Some of the material obtained by Captain White waa too 
immature to be of value, but this is always so in collections 
of this branch of the fauna, and some were damaged. This 
latter contingency, as pointed out by Dr. Pulleine in his paper 
already referred to, could not possibly be avoided, owing to 
the softness of the animals' bodies, the roughness of the country 
over which they had to be conveyed, and the manner of their 
transport. 

Suborder SCORPIONTDAE. 

Family BUTHIDAE. 

Tsometuoii>es(?) vescus, Karsh. 

Isometrus vescus, Karsh: Schrift. (ler Gee. nat. Freunde, 
1880, p. 56. 

Jsometi aides vrscu*. Karsh: Keys, in Die Aracli. dos Aust., 
Suppl., 1881, p. 17, pi. ii., fig. 3. 

Hah.- -Everard Rang? to Wantapella Swamp, 

Vote. —Karsh's paper is inaccessible to me, but Keserling 
gives a lengthy description and a figure in his supplement to 
Ludwig Koch's monumental work. Unfortunately the latter 
author's specimen (which is in the collection of the University 
of Berlin, and is vaguely labelled “Austrajie") was damaged, 
for the writer says:—“Stumum und Kamme fehlen leider 
dem vorliegenden Exemplare." Consequently I must let 
Captain White's specimen (of which only one example waa 
taken) remain for the presont as quoted above. 7. vescus is 
the type of the genus. 

Family 8CORPIONIDA E. 

URODACUS WOODWARDf, PoC. 

Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (6), xii., 1893, p. 329, pi. xiv., figs. 8 
and 9; op. at. (7), ii., 1898, p. C3. 

If ah .—Musgrave Ranges and Oodnadatta to Todmorden; 
originally recorded from the Darling Range, Western Aus¬ 
tralia. 
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Suborder ARANEIDAE. 

Family AVIOULARIDAE. 

The collection contains only one trap-door spider, and 
this I have named Aganippe. whitei 9 in honour of Captain 
White, the collector. The genus Aganippe , O. P. Cambr., is 
exclusively Australian, and the form described below makes 
the seventh species known to naturalists. 

Aganippe whitei, n. sp. 

PI. Ixvii., figs. 1 and 2. 

Cephalothorax (not including falcett), 8*6 mm. long, 
6 mm. broad ; abdomen, 134 mm, long, 7*5 mm. broad. 

Cephalothorax yellow-brown, smooth, shinjng. Pars 
cephalica arched, raised, sloping backwards to thoracic fovea; 
sides darker than summit; a few scattered, short,, bristly 
hairs are distributed over the surface, in addition to which 
there are also two or three long ones at rear of eyes; running 
down the middle there is a finely pencilled dark line, upon 
which are a few short adpressed black hairs, ^id this line is 
bifurcated in front; ocular area broader than long; imme¬ 
diately in front of caput , and between the front evg,, there is 
a group of long, coarse, black bristles (fig. 1) ; clfoe.m broad, 
pallid, indented at middle. Pars thuracira arcivjd, broad; 
thoracic fovea deep, procurved ; marginal hand broad, pallid, 
fringed with short dark hairs. Eyes in three series of (reading 
from the front) 2, 2, 4 ; the two front eyes and lateral eyes of 
rear row large and of equal size; anterior median eyes con¬ 
siderably smaller, while the posterior median pair are minute; 
anterior eyes separated from each other by a space equal to 
once their individual diameter, and the front median pair 
from each other by a space equal to about one-half their 
individual diameter: posterior median eyes widely separated 
from each other (fig. 1). Legs concolorous with cephalothorax 
short, tapering; third and fourth pairs strongest; tarsi of first 
and second pairs scopulated; each leg densely clothed with 
long coarse hairs, and armed with strong black spines; superior 
claws long and serrated; inferior claw minute. Relative 
lengths, 4, 1, 2, 3. Palpi long, similar in colour, clothing, and 
armature to legs; tarsi scopulated. Falxes rather darker than 
cephalothorax, porrected, arched, clothed with coarse hairs 
or bristles, and each furnished with a rastellum; outer angle 
of the furrow of each falx armed with ten strong teeth and 
the inner angle with eight; intermediately between these two 
rows there are, at the base, three small teeth (fig. 2); fang 
long, shining, almost black, well curved. Maxillae reddish- 
brown, hairy, apices widely divergent; inner angles fringed 
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with long yellowish hairs. Labium concolorous, arched, hairy, 
broader than long, submerged. Sternum yellow-brown, pyri¬ 
form, narrowest in front, arched, clothed with long coarse 
bristles; rigilla moderately large, removed from margin, not 
distinct. Abdomen elongate, somewhat obovat.e, yellow- 
brown, faintly mottled, pilose, and furnished with a few 
adpressed bristles on upper surface; a distinctly visible 
yellowish tapering line or bar runs down the middle, and this 
median line is broadest in front; towards anterior extremity 
of this bar there is on each side a large but faintly-defined 
round spot; near posterior extremity there are four pairs of 
short, faintly distinguishable lateral transverse bars, and these 
are directed downwards, each pair describing a chevron broken 
at the centre; at anterior extremities the abdomen is some¬ 
what darker in colour; inferior surface pilose, dull yellow, 
clouded with somewhat darker patches. Spinnerets short, 
yellowish, hairy: superior mammillae stout, first joint as long 
as second and third combined; third joint minute, dome¬ 
shaped : inferior mammillae very short and separated from each 
other by a space equal to about once their individual length. 

Hah .--Between Musgrave and Everard Ranges. 

Family DTOTYNIDAE. 

Amaurobius robustub, L. Koch. 

Die Arach. dos Austr., i., 1872, p. 331, pi. xxxvi,, fijr.s. 5 
and on. 

Hah .—Waritapella Swamp, South Australia. Ranges 
from Northern Queensland to AVestern Australia. 

.Xofe. — A. rnhustus is evidently a variable species, which 
one would naturally expect from its being so common and so 
widely distributed. During the last twenty-five years I have 
examined very many specimens, but cannot recall one which 
did not differ in abdominal ornamentation from Koch's figure. 
Captain White’s specimen shows (when in alcohol) distinct 
chevrons. 

Family PRORIDOMIDAE. 

One of the most interesting specimens collected by Captain 
White is a species which I take to be representative of the 
above family. This family is a very small one, and its range, 
according to Simon, (1 > is as follows: — 

Prodidomu Hent*.: “Regio mediterranea c&lid., Hispania 
merid., Barbaria, Egyptus et Syria; Africa austr.; Arabia 

U) Simon: Hist. Nat. dee Araign., i., 1892 (1893), pp. 337 
and 338. 
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merid.; India orient.; Nova-Caledonia; America sept, et 
merid.; Venezuela.” 

Flelei*, Simon: “Africa max. australis.” 

Zimiris , Simon: “Arabia merid.; India; et fortasse 
Malaisia.” 

In the “Proceedings of the Californian Academy of 
Sciences," 3rd series, i., No. 7, 1898, p. 225, Nathan Banka 
described a Mexican species, for which he proposed the name 
Ztmiris pubescent. This Simons considers to be the type of 
another genus, to which he gave the MS. name N eozimiris.W 

Taking into consideration the distribution of the family 
as thus defined, it is only natural to suppose the possibility 
of its occurring in Australia. The form described below differs 
essentially from any of the specieB recorded to the genera 
above quoted. Tf my determination as to its systematic posi¬ 
tion be correct, then, for the convenience of classification, two 
subfamilies will have to be created, as well as a new genus. 
For the reception of the genera above quoted I propose the 
subfamily Produlomwae , and for the genus hereunder 
described Cryptoerithinae . 

In speaking of the Prodtdomidae y Professor Comstock 
gays ( 3 ) : --“The prodidonnds are two-clawed, eight-eyed spiders, 
with dissimilar eyes in three rows, and very robust chelicerae, 
which are furnished with very long and slender claws” [fangs. 
—W.J.R.]. The species described below, while displaying 
these points in the main, presents certain features widely 
distinct. In all Prodidomtds hitherto known the eyes are 
arranged in three rows, reading from the front of 4, 2, 2, while 
in the species now under study, and for which I propose the 
name Cryptoenthns occuHus , the formula is 2, 4, 2. Another 
point of interest is that instead of six spinnerets there are only 
four, of which two are extremely minute, and are ensconced 
in a deep pit or depression at the posterior extremity of the 
abdomen, and two very long, cylindrical ones situated on the 
underside, and at some little distance from the extremity. 
The latter pair are placed close together and almost touch each 
other; the minute pair, on the other hand, are decidedly 
difficult to trace, and this difficulty is increased owing to the 
abundance of comparatively long hairs within the cavity, and 
which surround them. In outline the cephalothorax is some¬ 
what like Eleteis , Sim. 

Simon, in his monumental work/ 4 ) gives a lucid outline 
of the Vmdidomidae , and to this the student is directed. I 

(2)Simon: op. cit ., ii., 1897 (1903), p. 984. 

<3) Comstock: '-The Spider Book, 0 1912, p. 308. 

Simon: op. cit., pp. 332-336. 
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give herewith a few points defining the two subfamilies as I 
understand them: — 

Cephaln thorax oval, obtuse in front, obtmcly 
truncated at rear, and having a small 
median hollow depression; ocular area 
louger than broad. Eyes, eight: in three 
rows of 4. 2, 2. Legs: in Prodidomus and 

Wipltti* cnnvf • in Ximiris. t.ha mAfninrai 

and tarsi soopul&tcd. Falees robust, con¬ 
vex at base; apices attenuated and 
• divergent. Labium free, short, flat, apex 
attenuated, obtuse or truncated. Sternum 
flat, broadly oval, anterior angle rounded, 
posterior extremity acuminate, and term¬ 
inating between fourth pair of coxae. 

Abdomen oval. Spinnerets, six . Pkodidominae 

Cephalothorax obovatc, obtuse in front; 
ocular a tea longer than broad; median 
fovea elongate, and having the appear¬ 
ance' of a sharp deep cut. Eyes, eight; 
in three rows of 2, I, 2. Falces moder¬ 
ately long, robust; fang long. Legs long. 

Manllac robust, arched, apices obtuso and 
inclining inwards, acuminate, rouuded at 
heel. Labium free, rather longer than 
blond, acuminate, coniform. Sternum 
somewhat corddform, anterior extremity 
acuminate, and terminating between 
fourth pair of coxae. Abtfomen oval. 

Spinneicts, four; superior pair minute, and 
located within a deep recess or pit at pos¬ 
terior extremity of abdomen; inferior 
mammillae very long, cylindrical, two- 
join tod, basal joint minute. Cryptofjuthinak 

Subfamily CHYPTOERITH1NAE, n. subf. 

Cryptoebithus,< 5 > n. g. 

PI. Ixvii., figs. 3, 4, and 5. 

('ephatothorax obovate, arched, anterior extremity obtuse, 
narrow, posterior extremity truncated. Pars ctphalica not 
raised; ocular area longer than broad. Pars thoracica broad, 
radial grooves not distinct; median fovea a longitudinal slit. 
Ej/es, eight, arranged in throe rows of 2, 4, 2 (fig. 3). Legs 
long, tapering, hairy, bespined. Relative lengths, 4, 1, 2, 3. 
Palpi moderately long. Valets moderately robust and 
moderately long; fang long, Manllae not long, robust, 
arched, apices obtuse and inclining inwards. Labium free, 
short, slightly arched, apex acuminate, rather longer than 
broad, coniform. Sternum large, broad, slightly arched, 
somewhat cordiform, anterior angle rounded, posterior 
extremity acuminate and terminating between posterior coxae, 


<i} Kpnrrwxzto hide; ipiOos **a spinner. 
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which latter are much longer than their neighbours. A bdomen 
oval. Spinneret*) four. Superior pair minute and located in 
a deep posterior abdominal depression; inferior pair long, 
cylindrical. 

Cryptoerithus occxjltus, n. sp. 

9 . Oephalothorax, 1*5 mm. long, 1*2 mm. broad; 
abdomen, 2*5 mm. broad, 1*6 mm. long. 

Oephalothorax yellow, obovate, arched, moderately 
clothed with long black hairs. Pars cephalica sloping forward, 
not higher than thoracic segment, obtuse in front, arched, 
segmental groove faintly distinct; ocular area broader than 
long; clypeus not deep. Pars thoraaca broad, convex, sloping 
sharply to the rear, posterior angle truncated and indented; 
median fovea elongate, and having the appearance of a sharp, 
deep cut; marginal band narrow, thickly fringed with Bhort 
black hairs (fig. 3). Eyes, eight; arranged in three rows of 
2, 4,2; large, compactly grouped; median pair (second row) 
slightly the largest of the series; anterior eyes separated from 
each other by a space equal to about twice their individual 
diameter; second row slightly recurved ; of this row the median 
eyes are separated from each other by a space equal to about 
half their individual diameter; lateral eyes are seated close 
to their inner neighbours, but do not touch ; posterior pair 
wedge-shaped, obliquely placed, the points nearly meeting 
(fig. 3). Legs concolorous with oephalothorax, long, tapering, 
hairy, armed with moderately long and short strong spines; 
fourth pair of coxae much the longest; tarsi two-clawed ; claws 
small and obscured by tufts of spatulate hairs. Relative 
lengths, 1, 4, 2, 3. Palpi concolorous with legs, moderately 
long, and similar in clothing and armature. Falces concolorous 
with palpi, moderately robust, tapering, arched, hairy; fang 
long. Maj'illar pale yellow, almost white, arched, obtusely 
acuminate, bulging at base, apices inclining inwards and 
fringed with pale hairs; heel rounded ; a few long, stiff bristles 
distributed over the surface. Labium concolorous with 
maxillae, rather longer than broad, free, slightly arched, 
apex obtuse; a few stiff, bristly hairs present. Sternum 
somewhat cordate, concolorous with labium, arched, anterior 
angle curved, posterior extremity acuminate and terminating 
between fourth pair of coxae ; a few long, dark bristles spread 
over surface; margin reddish-brown; in front of each coxa 
there is a deep, lateral groove, extending well inwards and 
concolorous with margin. Abdomen oval, overhanging base of 
oephalothorax, strongly arched, yellow, clothed with short, 
sooty, adpressed hairs; posterior extremity deeply indented 
(fig. 4). Epigymtm a transverse plaque with two transversely 
oval pits (fig. 5). Spinnerets, four; superior mammillae 
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minute, surrounded by dark, coarse hairs, and concealed 
within a deep recess or pit at posterior extremity of abdomen; 
inferior mammillae placed closely together, long, cylindrical, 
hairy, apices obliquely truncate (fig. 4). 

Hah. —Flat Rock Hole, Musgrave Ranges, July 13, 1914. 

Family DRASSIDAE. 

Echemus (?), Sim. 

Uemicloea lonyipet, Hogg: Rep. Horn Expl. Expod., ii., 
JZooL, 1896, p. 337. 

Two specimens of what appear to be examples of this 
genus are included in the collection—one, an immature female, 
and which it is not possible to determine specifically with 
safety ; and the other a mature male. Both examples are from 
the same locality, and may possibly be one and the same 
species. Only two forms of Echtmu* (?) have been described 
from Australia, viz., E. (?) ( Drassus) dilutus , L. Koch, from 
Rockhampton, Northern Queensland, and E . (?) (D.) griseus , 
L. Koch., “Neuholland.” Both of these were females, and 
the first-named was immature. In the absence of an adult 
female, one cannot say with exactitude whether the mature 
male in this collection is a new species or whether it may not 
be the unknown male form of E. ( D.) griseus, but to that 
species for the present I associate it, and hereunder give a 
description. 

IIah. —Everard Range. 

Echemus(?) (Dkassus) (?) GRISEUS, L. Koch. 

PI. Ixvii., fig. 6. 

Drassus f irisevs, L. Koch: Die Arack. dea Aust., i., 1873. 
p. 391, pi. xxx., fig. 8. 

<jf. Cephalothorax, 3*5 mm. long, 2*5 mm. broad; 
abdomen, 4 mm. long, 2 mm. broad. 

Cephalothorax ovate, yellow, shining, smooth, arched. 
Para cephalica sloping forward, obtuse in front, moderately 
clothed with fine hoary hairs; thoracic segment very faintly 
defined; ocular area broader than long, space between eyes 
dark-brown; dy petit narrow, deep, and fringed with pale hairs. 
Pars thoracica highest at median fovea , which latter is a long, 
deep, narrow cleft, and very distinct, no radial grooves pre¬ 
sent, posterior angle indented, surface moderately clothed with 
fine silky hairs ; marginal hand rather broad, fringed with long 
fine hairs. Eyes large, arranged in two rows of four each; 
both rows strongly recurved, the rear especially so; anterior 
median eyes dark, all others of a pearl-grey lustre; rear 
median eyes largest of tho group, elliptical, seated obliquely, 
their rear extremities almost touching. Legs concolorous with 
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cephalothorax, long, tapering, clothed with fine hairs and 
armed with strong spines. Palpi moderately long, similar in 
colour and clothing to legs, heavily spined; genital bulb well 
developed, complicated (fig. 6). FaJres concolorous with 
cephalothorax, moderately strong, arched, tapering, hairy; 
outer angle of the furrow of each falx armed with two large 
teoth and one small one, and the inner angle with two large 
teeth; fang short, well curved. Maaiflae concolorous with 
falces, long, arched, apices obliquely truncated and inclined 
inwards; inner angle of apices white, heel rounded ; a number 
of coarse black bristles spread over surface. Labium yellow, 
angles and apex white, arched; apex truncated and slightly 
concave at middle; surface similar in clothing to maxillae. 
Sternum pyriform, yellow, anterior angle rounded, apex 
acuminate and terminating between fourth pair of coxae, 
arched and clothed with coarse black bristles. Abdomen 
elliptical, slightly overhanging base of cephalothorax, arched, 
yellow, clothed with black hairs. Spinnerets yellow, elongate, 
cylindrical, grouped closely together; hairy. 

flab .—Moorilyauna Native Well, July 2, 1914. 

Lampona punctioera, Simon. 

Dio Fauna Sud-we&t Aust., i., 1908, p. 399. 

Flab .—Moorilyanna Native Well, July 2, 1914. Widely 
distributed in Northern Australia. 

Family ZODAR1IDAE. 

Storena Formosa, Thor. 

Oefv. Kongl. Vet. Aknd., Forh., 1870, n. 4, p. 374; L. Koch: 
Dio Arach. doe Aust., i., 1872, p. 314, pi. xxv., fig 6. 

Tfab. —One mature female from ninety miles west of 
Todhunter, July 8, 1914; and one immature female from 
under bark, Flat Rock Hole, Musgrave Ranges. A widely 
distributed species. 

Family THERIDIIDAE. 

Arovrodbs, Sim. 

Only one species of this family was collected, and that the 
male of an undescribed Argyrodes . In my “Census of 
Australian Arancidae”< 6 7 > only three species were recorded; 
since then I have described another, while at the present 
moment several distinct forms are in my hands and are await¬ 
ing publication. 

The specimen obtained by Captain White is an exceedingly 
small one, but very distinctly marked, and may be easily 

(6) Rainbow: Rec. Aust. Mus., ix., No. 2, 1911, p. 165. 

(7) Rainbow: Mem. Queens. Mus., i., 1912, p. 193, figs. 3and4. 
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! >icked out from its congeners by its ovate abdomen, which 
atter in most species is gibbous; this part of the body if 
yellowish-brown and ornamented by two reticulated silvery 
spots. 

Akgyhodes binotata, n. sp. 

PI. lxvii., fig*. 7 and 8. 

6 . Cephalothorax, 1 mm. long, 0*7 mm. broad; abdo¬ 
men, 1*6 min. long, 0*7 mm. broad. 

Cephalothorax shining, ovate. Pars cephaliea dark 
brown, arched, high, rotreating rearwards, sides declivous; 
ocular area broador than long; clypeus produced, slightly cleft. 
Pars ihomefm arched, dark brown in front, yellowish behind* 
radial grooves present; marginal band narrow. Eyes equal in 
size; distribution normal. Legs moderately long and 
moderately strong, tapering; femur of leg 3 dark-brown, but 
in legs 1, 2, and 4 white; metatarsi and tarsi yellow; each 
limb pilose and armed with fine spines. Relative lengths, 
1, 4, 2, 3. Palpi short, strong, pilose, yellow-brown; genital 
bulb large, well developed, complicated (fig. 7). falces con- 
colorous with pars cephaliea , arched, pubesoent. Maxillae 
and labium concolorous with falces; normal. Sternum eon- 
colorous with foregoing, elongate, triangular, arched. 
Abdomen ovate, overhanging base of cephalothorax, arched, 
pubescent, yellowish-brown, upper-surface ornamented by two 
large, irregularly shaped, reticulated silvery spots (fig. 8). 

11 ab .—EveTard Range, August 14, 1914. 

Family AltUlOPIDAE. 

- NEPHILA EREMIANA^ Hogg. 

Rep. Horn Expl. Exped., ii., Zoology, 1896, p. 318, pi. xxiv.* 
fig. 3. 

Eab, —Female examples, ranging in development from 
immature to mature, were collected at the following localities: 
—Ninety miles west of Todmordon, July 8, 1914; Flat Rock 
Hole, Everard Range, July 22, 1914; and (no date recorded) 
between Oodnadatta and Todmorden. 

Dolophones, Walk. 

Two distinct species of this genus were obtained, the first 
being represented by two examples, of which one is adult and 
the other immature, whilst the second species is represented 
by three specimens, none of which have reached the adult 
stage. Both species are of striking appearance, and each is 
undescribed. The spiders of this genus are noted for their 
flattened abdomen, which latter are always more or less 
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intricately marked. Conspicuous in the abdominal markings 
or ornamentation of the species are a varying number of 
cicatrose depressions or pits, and in the two forms now under 
review this feature is, as usual, most marked. For one of 
these new forms I propose the name Dolophones intricate, in 
allusion to its intricate ornamentation, and for the other, 
which displays a remarkable but superficial resemblance to 
certain Thommdac , I propose the name D. thomisoides. 

Dolophones intiucata, n. sp. 

PI. Jxvii., figs. 9 and 10. 

9. Cephalothorax, 34 mm. long, 3*6 mm. broad; 
abdomen, 51 mm. long, 8*1 mm. broad (fig. 9). 

Cephalothorax broadly ovate, much broader than long, 
dark brown generally, pilose, posterior extremity yellowish. 
Par* cephaltca arched, truncated, recurved in front, broad, 
segmental groove distinct, a few short, fine hoary hairs spread 
over surface; ocular area broader than long; cfypeus broad, 
not deep. Pars thoracica broad, strongly arched, radial 
grooves indistinct, a few hoary hairs spread over surface; 
marginal hand broad, pilose, yellowish. Eyes normal. Legs 
moderately long, strong, tapering, dark brown with yellowish 
markings, pilose, armed with numerous long, strong spines. 
Relative lengths, 4, 1, 2, 3. Palpi short, strong, tapering, 
similar in colour, clothing, and armature to legs. Falces 
short, strong, arched, hairy, yellow at base and for about 
one-half their length thence, dark brown. Maxillae normal, 
outer angles and base yellowish, inner angles and apices pallid. 
Labium normal; apex pallid, the remainder yellow. Sternum 
oval, yellow, slightly arched. Abdomen overhanging base of 
cephalothorax, transversely oval, pilose, upper-surface convex, 
anterior angle truncated, wavy in outline, posterior extremity 
obtuse; general colour dark brown, with yellowish markings 
and cicatrose depressions; scheme of ornamentation intricate; 
inferior surface concave, grey, corrugated, corrugations lateral. 
Epigyrmm broad, with deep lateral pits, between which there 
is a long, convex, spatulate process (fig. 10). 

Hab. —Oodnadatta to Todmorden (no date), and Car- 
meena, Everard Range, August 14, 1914. 

Dolophones thomisoides, n. sp. 

PI. Ixviii., fig. 11. 

The description which I give hereunder is drawn from the 
oldest and largest of the three examples collected, and which 
is apparently almost adult. Personally I avoid describing 
immature forms as a rule, but there are times when one may 
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with propriety depart from a set custom, aiad the present 
instance is, to my mind, a case in which such a departure is 
justified. The laterigrade grouping of the legs and the general 
appearance of the caput and falces are the main points that 
suggest a Thornmd appearance. 

9 . Cephatathorax, 1*6 mm. long, 2 mm. broad; 
abdomen, 2'3 mm. long, 6’2 mm. broad. 

Cephalothorax broadly ovate, broader than long. Pars 
cephalica pilose, arched, sides declivous, truncated m front, 
hoary with yellowish markings; ocular area broader than long; 
clypeus narrow, not deep. Pan thoracica broad, arched, 
pilose, yellow, with median and lateral white spots; radial 
grooves faintly discernable; marginal band narrow, white 
(fig. 11). Eyes normal. Legs moderately long, robust, pilose, 
white with yellow annulations, armed with numerous 
moderately long and moderately strong spines; underside of 
legs pale yellow. Relative lengths, 4, 1, 2, 3. Palpi short, 
robust, similar in colour, clothing, and armature to legs. 
Falces short, pilose, white, arched. Maxillae and labium 
normal, white. Sternum broadly oval, white, arched. 
Abdomen broadly ovate, boldly overhanging base of cephalo¬ 
thorax, wavy in outline, anterior angle truncated, upper- 
surface convex, pilose, yellowish-grev, ornamented with white 
markings and black spots, margin lighter in colour than the 
median area; inferior surface concave, light grey, corrugated, 
corrugations marked with dark-brown spots. On the younger 
forms the abdominal markings show some variation, but 
naturally such fcre not constant. 

flab .—Moorilyanna Native Well. The three examples of 
D. thomisoides were included among some specimens of 
Thomisidae , and the dates on the collector's label in the tube 
reads “July 28, 29, 30, 1914." 

Family THOMISIDAE. 

Several specimens, and these representing three genera, 
were collected by Captain White—namely, Tmaris , Diaea 9 and 
Stephana pm —and it iB curious to note that the majority of 
these are immature. 

Of the genus Tmaris there are two species, one of which 
(consisting of only one specimen) is not only immature, but 
too damaged for specific determination; nevertheless, I am 
confident it is distinct from the one for which I propose the 
name T. punctatus . As no species of its genus has, up to the 
present moment, been described or recorded from Central 
Australia, *it is quite probable it is also an undescribed form, 
but before naming it I await further and more perfect 
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examples. T . puncfafus is a male, and not quite fulty 
developed. Likewise, of the genus Dtaea there are again only 
two species, one of which is probably D. punctata , L. Koch, 
and the other, which is certainly new, I propose to name 
D. pulleinet, in honour of my esteemed friend, Dr. Pulleine, 
of Adelaide. The two half-grown examples of Stephanopsis 
appear to be undoubtedly referrable to O. P. Cambridge's 
S. cdttfrons . 

Tmabus piwotatus, n. sp. 

PI lxviri., figs. 12 and 13. 

rf. Cephalothorax, 1*4 mm. long, 1 mm broad; 
abdomen, 2*5 mm. long, 1*4 mm. broad, 

Cephalothorax obovate, grey. Pars cephaltca strongly 
arched, not higher than thoracic segment, front and sides 
declivous, grey with a few black spots, and having a few long 
bristly hairs. Ocular area broader than long; clypeus deep, 
fringed with hairs. Pars thoracica strongly arched, sides 
rounded and declivous, posterior angle declivous and indented; 
upper-surface grey, with yellowish and white markings, and 
furnished with a few long bristly hairs; sides grey, with 
yellowish markings; posterior angle yellowish; marginal band 
broad, grey. Eyes distributed normally; each eye seated upon a 
slightly elevated tubercular eminence; front lateral eyes largest, 
and rear lateral eyes much the smallest. Legs moderately 
long and moderately ationg, tapering, pilose, spined, upper- 
surfaces yellowish-grey, lower-surface light-grey, simulated ; 
first and second pairs equal in length, third pair short, fourth 
pair missing. Paljn similar in colour, clothing, and armature 
to legs; short. Falces moderately long, arched, tapering, 
grey, pilose. Maxillae and labium grey; normal. Sternum 
grey, arched, pilose, cordate, with lateral extensions, the 
points of which terminate between the coxae; posterior 
extremity acuminate and terminating between fourth pair of 
coxae. Abdomen elongate, obovate, arched, overhanging base 
of cephalothorax; superior surface grey, with large and small 
black spots and lateral black markings near posterior 
extremity; at anterior extremity there are two submedian 
protuberances, while the posterior extremity is strongly 
humped (figs. 12 and 13); sides grey, striate-punctate; inferior 
surface light grey, relieved by a median and elongate patch of 
yellow-grey with black lateral spots; this patch extends from 
the nma epiyastcns to near spinners; in front of rima epigas - 
tens there is a large dark-brown patch, broader than long and 
uneven in outline. 

TIab. —Moorilyanna Native Well, “July 28, 29, and 30, 
1914." Immature. 
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Diaea(?) punctata, L. Koch (immature). 

Die Araeh, des Au«t., ii., 1870, p. 819, pi. Ik., figs. 6 and 6a. 

Hah,*— Between Todmorden and Wantapella Swamp, 
July, 1914. 

Diaea pulleinei, n. sp. 

PI. Ixviii., figs. 14 and 15. 

J. Cephalothorax, 1 mm. long, 1 mm. broad ; abdomen, 
1*3 mm. long, 1 mm. broad. 

Vephalothorax arched, broad, furnished with long bristles. 
Far* cephalica yellow, truncated in front, not higher than 
thoracic segment; ocAdar area much broader than long; tlyptus 
deep. Fars thoracica yellow, with broad reddish-brown lateral 
bars extending from ocular region to posterior angle; sides 
rounded; wary mat band narrow. Eyes normally distributed, 
black; each poised at the summit of a hoary tubercle. Leys 
rather long, strong, yellow, with reddish-brown annulations, 
hairy, spined. Relative lengths, 1, 2, 4, 3. Fafpi short, 
yellow, similar in clothing and armature to legs, genital bulb 
rather large, no apophesis present (fig. 14). Falces short, 
yellow, hairy, not strong, arched, coniform. Maxillae and 
labium normal, hairy, yellow. Sternum concolorous with 
foregoing, shield-shaped, surface rather flat, sides arched, 
moderately hairy. Abdomen ovate, hairy, arched, overhang¬ 
ing base of cephalothorax, yellow; upper-surface ornamented 
with white and brown spots; at the middle there is a broad, 
broken, transverse brown bar; just below the latter, and 
extending towards the spinnerets, there are two brown bars, 
which are wavy in outline, retreating and converging inwards, 
hut the apices do not meet (fig. 15) ; ventral surface yellow, 
with reddish-brown median and lateral bars; the latter are 
linked together by a procurved transverse bar immediately in 
front of the spinnerets. 

flab .—Moorilyanna Native Well, "July 28, 29, and 30, 
1914.” 

Stephanopsis altifrons, O. P. Cambr. 

Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., iii., 4, 1869, p. 61, pi. v., figs. 33 to 39; 
L. Koch: Die Aracb. des Austr., i., 1874, p. 495, pi. xxxviii., 
fig 1. 

flab .—Moorilyanna Native Well, "July 28, 29, and 30, 
1914.” Immature. 

Family CLUBIONJDAE. 

Is oped a conspersula (?) ( d ), Strand. 

Zool. Jalih., 1913, p. 610. 

Hab .—Everard Range, “up to August 14, 1914.” Only 
•one specimen, and that an immature form of what I take to 
he the above species. 
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ISOPEDA LEISHMANNI, Hogg. 

Proo. Zool. Soe., Lond., 1902, p. 437, fig* 90. 

Uab.— Flat Rock Hole and Wantapella Swamp, Everard 
Range. Several specimens of this species were obtained, from 
which it is apparent that J. leishmanni is a somewhat variable 
form, both in size and general appearance. 

Ct.ubiona hobusta, L. Koch. 

Die Arach. dee Aust., i., 1873, p. 417, pi. xxxiii., figs. 2^ 
2a, 2 by 3, 3a, 3b. 

Uab .—Moorilyanna Native Well, end of July, 1913, 
male; Plat Rock Hole, Everard Range, July 30, 1914- 
male and female. 

Chiracanthium( ?) PENNULiFERUM (J), Simon. 

Die Fauna Sud-west Aust., ii., 1909, p. 162. 

Ilnb .—Flat Rock Hole, Everard Range, July 30, 1914.. 
A single specimen, an immature male, and in all probability 
referrable to Simon's species. 

Miturga lineata, Thor. 

Oef. Kongl. Vet. Akad. Forh., 4, 1870, p, 376; L. Koch: 
Die Arach. des Aust., i., 1872, p. 351, pi. xxvii., figs. 6, 6a, 7, 
7a-7e. 

flab .—Everard Range to Wantapella Swamp. Two 
specimens. 

Family PISAURIDAE. 

Dolomedes faoetus, L. Koch. 

Die Arach. des Aust., ii., 1876, p. 869, pi. lxxiv., figs. 5, 
5a, 56. 

Uab. —Everard Range, “Up to August 14, 1914.” Two 
specimens of this widely distributed species were obtained* 
f). facetu* occurs in New Zealand and on the Island of Upolu. 

Family LYOOSIDAE. 

Lycosa leonhardii, Strand. 

Zool. Jahrb., 1913, p. 618. 

flab .—Everard Range to Wantapella Swamp. One 
female specimen; immature. 

Lycosa (?) topaziopsis, Hogg. 

Hep. Horn Expl. Exprd., ii., Zool.. 1906, p. 347, pi. xxiv.» 
fig. 14. 

Jfab .—Between Musgrave Ranges and Everard Range.. 
One specimen, immature and in bad condition. 
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Lycosa (?) iicmansueta , Simon. 

Die Fauna Sud-west Aust., ii., 1909, p. 183, fig. 1. 

Hab. —Todmorden, ninety miles west of Oodnadatta, 
July, 1914. Two female specimens, one adult and damaged 
and one about half-grown. Although I have inserted a (?) 
in connection with these specimens, I think, notwithstanding 
that the adult is damaged, there can be little doubt as to the 
correctness of the determination; indeed, the epigynum would 
seem to bear out this view, although it is unfortunately some¬ 
what distorted. 

IiYCOisA NIGROPUNCTATA, n. Sp. 

PI. lxviii., fiitR. 1(5 and 17. 

9- Oephalothorax, 6 mm. long, 5 mm. broad ; abdomen, 
7*2 mm. long, 5 mm. broad. 

Cephalothora.r obovate, pilose. Pars cephaUcu arched, 
raised, orange-yellow, with dark-brown spots, truncated in 
front, thoracic segment well defined, sides declivous; ocular 
<irea longer than broad, clothed with long black hairs, which 
impart a dark appearance; eyes fringed with grey; clypeus 
deep, pilose, and furnished with three or four black bristles 
below front row of eyes. Pars thoracica broad, arched, median 
and lateral grooves well defined, dark; marginal band broad, 
yellow, spotted with black, fringed with fine hairs. Eyes in 
three rows of 4, 2, 2; anterior row very slightly procurved, 
small, lateral eyes smallest; the pair constituting the second 
row are not only large, but are also slightly larger than their 
near neighbours ; eyes of second row separated from each other 
by a space equal to fully once their individual diameter, and 
those of the third row by a space equal to fully twice their 
individual diameter. Legs long, strong, yellow, hairy, spined, 
tarsi scopulated, superior claws long. Relative lengths, 4, 1, 
2, 3, Palpi long, similar in colour, clothing, and armature to 
legs. Falces long, strong, tapering, well arched, hairy, yellow, 
inner margins fringed with coarse black hairs; fangs long, 
dark-brown. Maxillae yellow, long, arched, clothed with long 
•coarse hairs or bristles, rounded at heel, apices broad, inclining 
inwards, inner angles obliquely truncated. Labium yellow, 
but darkor than maxillae, darkest at base, short, broad, well 
arched, apex truncated, slightly indented at centre, fringed 
with dark hairs. Sternum broad, truncated in front, well 
arched, dark brown, margin yellow, densely clothed with dark 
hairs. Abdomen ovate, hairy, overhanging base of eephalo- 
thorax, upper-surface yellow and having several slightly darker 
yellow, broad, transverse, curved bars; these latter are well 
eurved, and do not suggest eschelons; distributed over the 
surface there are a number of large and small black spots; 
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sides yellow, mottled with numerous pale-yellowish spots; 
inferior surface eoncolorous with sides, but having in addition 
a broad, longitudinal, median smoky bar, which Tatter ter¬ 
minates some little distance from the spinnerets (fig. 16). 
fijnyynnm simple, composed of two widely separated, obliquely 
directed oval pits (fig. 17). Sptnntrefs short, yellow, and 
clothed with yellow and dark hair. 

Hah .--Plat Rock Hole, Musgravc Ranges, July 24, 1914. 
Two specimens, one mature and the other half-grown. In 
reference to the larger specimen the collector's note reads, 
“Out of hole with trap-door." The trap-door, a specimen of 
which was enclosed, is of the wafer type, and is made up of 
layers of silk, m the meshes of which fine gravel has been 
incorporated; it has a circumference of 42 mm. A third 
specimen, also from Flat Rock Hole, but without date, is 
considerably smaller than the one described and figured as 
the type; further, the black abdominal spots are very small 
and very few in number, and the transverse bars are absent,, 
but the epujynum is fully developed and is exactly like the 
form described and figured herewith. Apparently the species 
is variable. 

Family OXYOPIDAF,. 

Amongst the material collected by Captain White there 
are a number of small spiders which, on account of the large 
size of the second pair of eyes, suggest affinity to Simon's genus 
Ilostvs; in fact, when I first examined them I thought I 
should have to rocord the occurrence of that Madagascan genus 
in Australia. A closer examination, however, when engaged 
upon the task of preparing the present paper, brought to light 
characters excluding this species from that and every other 
genus included in the family Oxyopxdat. The family is well 
distributed over the globe, but it is a small one, consisting of 
(including the new genus described below) only eleven genera. 
The majority of the species—and they are not many—are 
remarkable for their beauty and gracefulness, the compactness 
of the grouping of the eyes, length of maxillae and labium, 
and also for their long legs. In the species now under review 
the eyes, as already pointed out, bear a superficial resemblance 
to those of the Madagascan genus, but contrary to that or any 
other Oiyoptd, the labium, instead of being truncated, is 
coniform, and therefore has the apex obtusely pointed, while 
the legs are only moderately long. It is for the reason of its 
somewhat superficial resemblance to Simon's genus, quoted 
above, that I propose for the reception of this interesting 
A ran?tad the generic name l J Qeudoho8tn* t the description of" 
which I append herewith. 
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Pbkudohostus, n. g. 

PI Ixvui., figs. 18 and 19. 

Vcphalothorax oval, massive, sogmental groove separating 1 
pars cephahca from pars thoracica faintly defined. Par* 
cephahca strongly aTched. obtusely truncated; ocular area 
broader than long; clypeus deep. Pars thoracica strongly 
archied, broad; median and radial grooves faintly defined; 
sides and posterior area steep. Eyes, eight, distributed over 
three rows of 2, 2, 4 ; anterior eyes minute, second pair largest, 
and also somewhat larger than those forming the rear row; 
posterior eyes of equal size, and forming a strongly procurved 
row (fig. 18). Jley* not strong, only moderately long, armed 
with long, fine spines, not soopulated; claws, three; superior 
claws long, well curved, weak, furnished with numerous long, 
fine teeth. Relative lengths, 1, 2 = 4, 3. Palpi short. Falces 
rather long, coniform; fana short, weak Mai iliac long, 
apices converging inwards, truncated, acuminate, heel rounded 
(ng 19) Labium long, coniform (fig. 19) Sternum elongate, 
truncated in front, acuminate at rear, and terminating 
between fourth pair of coxae. Abdomen ovate. Spinnerets 
compactly grouped, uniarticulate, cylindro-coniform. 

PSEUDOHOSTUH SQUAMOSUS, n sp 

PI lxviii., figs. 20 and 21. 

Cephalothorax, 1*7 mm. long, 1'4 mm broad; 
abdomen, 2 5 mm. long, 1*7 mm. broad. 

C ephalothoi ax oval, smooth, shining, furnished with a 
few short hairs, and, when not rubbed, a profusion of white, 
elliptical scales; yellow, with dark markings, the latter 
variable. Pars cephahca strongly arched, sides declivous, 
obtuse in front, junction with thoracic segment faintly defined; 
ocular aica broader than long, hairy; clypeus narrow, but 
very deep. Pars thoracica broad, strongly arched, sides and 
posterior area very steep, radial and lateral grooves faintly 
defined; marginal band broad, pale yellow. Eyes black; in 
three rows of 2, 2, 4; anterior pair widely removed, minute; 
second pair largest of the series, and separated from each other 
by a space equal to fully twice their individual diameter; the 
four constituting the third row form a strongly procurved line, 
and widely removed from each other; each lateral eye of this 
row is separated from its inner neighbour by three times its 
individual diameter, and the two median eyes from each other 
by a space equal to about two and a half diameters (fig. 18) 
Legs moderately long, yellow, tapering, hairy, armed with 
long, fine spines, tarsal joints not scopulated. Relative 
lengths, 1, 2*4, 3. Superior claws long, well curved, and 
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furnished with a large number of long, fine, parallel teeth. 
Palpi not long, similar in colour, clothing, and armature to 
legs. Voices yellow, moderately long, coniform, hairy; fang 
short and weak. Maxillae long, yellow, arched, moderately 
hairy, apices truncated, inner angles acuminate, inclining 
inwards and fringed with dark hairs; heel rounded (fig. 19). 
Labium concolorous, long, coniform moderately hairy (fig. 19). 
Sternum concolorous also, elongate, truncated in frbnt, arched, 
moderately hairy, apex obtusely acuminate and terminating 
between fourth pair of coxae. Abdomen ovate, slightly over¬ 
hanging base of cephalothorax, strongly arched, pubescent, 
and, when not rubbed, clothed with numerous white elliptical 
scales; the general colour of the superior surface is yellow, with 
dark markings, but the' latter vary in size, form, and 
distribution in different individuals; inferior surface yellow, 
with more or less intense dark markings, the surface pilose, 
and carrying scales similar to those already described (fig. 20). 
Epifftpimn: This organ consists of two circular depressions 
(fig. 21), but the latter are so densely clothed with hairs and 
scales that they are exceedingly difficult to locate. Spinnerets 
yellow, hairy, compactly grouped, uniarticulate, cylindro- 
conical; in front of inferior mammilac there is a small, obtuse 
coluhts. 

fifth. —Mcorilyanna Native Well, July 28, 29, 30: Flat 
Rock Hole, Musgrave Ranges, July 30, 1914. The series 
collected embraces individuals of different ages and different 
stages of growth, and these display considerable colour 
variation. 

Family SAT/TICTDAE. 

Of this family five species were collected, and the majority 
of these were immature or more or less damaged. Two of the 
five species are apparently new, and so are herewith described. 
None call for special comment, 

CoSMOPHASIS ( ?) BITAENIATUS, Keys. 

Sahara hitaeniata , Keys, in L. Koch: Die Arach. des Aust., 
ii., 1882, p. 1365, pi. cxv., figs. 8, 8a- to 8d, 9. 

Hab. —Flat Rock Hole, Musgrave Ranges, July, 1914. 
An immature male of what may in all probability prove to 
be the above species. 

Pystira orbicui.ata, L. Kooh. 

Hasan ns orhir.nlatus, L. Kooh: Dio Arach. dee Aust., ii., 
1881, p. 1285, pi. cx., figs. 1, la, lb, 2, 2a to 2c. 

Hab.-- Flat Rock Hole, .Musgrave Ranges, July, 1914. 
Two specimens, both immature. 
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Hasarius, sp. 

IIab.— Two specimens from Plat Rock Hole, July, 19I4> 
and one from Moorilyanna Native Well, July 28-30, 1914. 
Each of these belong, apparently, to the same species, but are' 
too immature for description. 

Srrvara obscura, n. sp. 

PI. Ixviii., fig. 22. 

9- Cephalothorax, 2 # 2 mm. long, 1*8 mm. broad; 
abdomen, 36 mm. long, 2 2 mm. broad. 

Cephalothorax ovate, nearly parallel-sided, chocolate- 
brown, shining. Pars cephalica rather flat, not impressed, 
inclined forward, sides declivous; ocular area broader than 
long, each eye fringed with tawny and hoary hairs; clypeus 
not deep, fringed with rather long hairs. Pars thoracica 
furnished with a few white and tawny adpressed scales, and' 
marked by a large but not well-defined depression, aides 
declivous, sloping sharply rearwards, and retreating laterally^ 
to posterior angle; marginal band broad, yellow. Eyes in 
three rows of 4, 2, 2. Front row recurved; median anterior 
pair much the largest of the entire series, intermediate pair 
(second row) minute, posterior eyes somewhat smaller than 
front lateral eyes. Legs short, robust, hairy, armed with long, 
very fine spines; coxae and base of each femur pale yellow ^ 
from thence upper-surface and sides of each leg yellow, with 
dark-brown annulations; inferior surface of eacli yellow.. 
Relative lengths, 1, 4, 2, 3. Palpi short, robust, similar in 
colour and armature to legs. Falces not long, robust, arched, 
ooncolorous with cephalothorax, hairy, almost geniculate. 
Maxillae and labium yellowish, normal. Sternum elongate, 
brown, arched, clothed with long hoary hairs. Abdomen 
ovate, slightly overhanging base of cephalothorax, arched, 
superior surface and sides chocolate-brown, slightly pubescent* 
and having a number of white and tawny scales; these latter, 
like those on cephalothorax, lie flat upon the surface, are 
elliptical, and each one has a distinctly raised ridge or “mid¬ 
rib” running down the centre, and is finely and laterally 
striated; inferior surface yellow-brown and furnished with 
hoary scales. [All three specimens have apparently been 
rubbed, and so have lost a large number of their scales.] 
Epigynum small, difficult to locate owing to preponderance 
of scales; it consists of two circular depressed discs, the edgea 
of each of which are raised so as to form a ridge (fig. 22). 

Hab. —Flat Rock Hole, Musgrave Ranges, July, 1914. 
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Trite ornata, n. sp. 

PL lxviii., figs. 23 and 24. 

9. Oephalothorax, 2*2 mm. long, 1*5 mm. broad; 
abdomen, 2*3 mm. long, 15 mm. broad (fig. 23). 

Cephalothorajc ovate, elongate. Para cephalica golden- 
yellow, flat, slightly inclined, sides steep, pubescent, with fine 
hoary hairs, interspersed by stiff black hair; ocular area longer 
than broad, eyes ringed with black, djjpeus not deep. Para 
fhoractca arched, bright yellow, pubescent, clothed with hoary 
hairs interspersed with stiff black hairs, retreating laterally 
and sloping posteriorly ; marginal band yellow. Eye* in three 
rows of 4, 2, 2; front row recurved, median pair of this row 
larger than their lateral neighbours; those of the second row 
minute, and seated near to their anterior lateral neighbours; 
rear pair of eyes slightly larger than the anterior laterals. 
Leg* yellow; fir9t pair exceedingly robust; hairy, and armed 
with spines, those on the first pair being much the strongest. 
Relative lengths, 1,4, 2, 3. In the type, which is mature, 
only one leg, and that of the first pair, is present, all the others 
having been broken off and lost; but in an immature form the 
ambulatory limbs are intact. Palpi short, similar in colour 
and armature to legs. Falcea yellow, arched, coniform, hairy. 
Ala j iliac and labium yellow, normal. Sternum elongate, 
arched, obtusely acuminate and attenuated in front, 
moderately hairy. A bdomen ovate, arched, slightly overhang¬ 
ing base of oephalothorax, hairy; superior surface and sides 
yellow, with dark median and lateral markings; inferior 
surface has abroad, median yellow band, transversely striated, 
and relieved by pale-yellow spots between striations; this band 
extends from the rima epigaaten* to the spinnerets; laterally 
the abdomen (ventral surface) is white and reticulated by dark 
yellow markings. Epiyynum transverse, broader than long, 
situated on a dark-yellow field; it is bisected, and each half 
presents an appearance suggestive of a square, at the outer 
extremity of the lower arm of each of which there is a large 
oval depression (fig. 24). 

c?. An immature example of this sex is also included in 
the collection, and boars the same locality and date as<that of 
the two females. It agrees in colour and clothing to the form 
described above, and is also very similar in abdominal orna¬ 
mentation. As the palpal organs are not uncovered further 
description is unnecessary. 

Tfab. —Flat Rock Hole, Musgrave Ranges, July 23, 1914. 
One mature female (damaged) and one immature female 
(intact), together with an immature male example, all from 
same locality and collected on the same date. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 
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Plate LXV1I. 

Apumppe whitei; eyes. 

,, „ scheme of dentition. 

Cryptoerithus occultus; oephalothorax. 

i) „ abdomen in profile. 

„ ,, epigynum. 

Echemusi ?) g risen s; male, palpus from above. 
Argyrades btnotata; mala, palpus from above. 

„ . abdomen. 

Dolophones intiirata . 

„ „ epigynum. 

Plate LXVTfl. 

Dolophane* thomisotdes. 

Tmarus jmnetatus. 

„ ,, abdomen in profile. 

Diaea pulleinei; male, palpus from beneath. 

Lycosa nigra punctata. 

„ „ epigymun. 

rseudohostns squamosus; eyes. 

,, ,, maxillae and labium. 

,, ,, in profile. 

„ epigynum. 

Srtvaea obscura; epurynum. 

Tiite ornata; in profile, 

>, „ epigynum. 


(0 INSECTA. 

By Arthur M. Lea, F.E.S., Museum Entomologist. 

[Contribution from the South Australian Museum.] 

The collection of invertebrates brought back by Captain 
White consisted altogether of 1,653 specimens; of the true 
insects, the ants have been worked out by Professor Wheeler 
(of Harvard University), the moths by Dr. Turner (of Bris¬ 
bane), and the beetles by myself; the bugs have been sent to 
Mr. Distant (of the British Museum), but the manuscript 
relating to same has not yet been received. Of the other 
insects, the Qrthoptera are represented by 27 species, the 
Neuroptera by 6 species, the Diptera by 4 species, and the 
Hymenoptcra (other than ants) by 3 species. 

Probably, so far as the insects are concerned, a worse 
time could not have been selected for collecting; nevertheless, 
some very interesting species were obtained, and the large pro¬ 
portion of new forms amongst the ants indicates how little' 
is known of these interesting insects from the dryer parts of 
Australia. Of the beetles, the most interesting species are a 
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representative of a new genus of weevils and a large ground- 
beetle, llyyerion schroetteri; the latter hitherto has been sup¬ 
posed to be confined to the heavily-timbered districts of 
Eastern Australia, most of the specimens known having been 
obtained from the pipes of iron-bark trees and other large 
species of Eucalyptus , bo that its occurrence in the vicinity of 
Oodnadatta is noteworthy. One very satisfactory feature* of 
the collection is the perfect condition of most of the specimens, 
►other than those of which only fragments were seen. 

Coleoptera. 

Garabidae. —Calosorna schayeri, Er. Wantapella, 
Everard Range. C. walked , Waterh. Everard Range. 
Chlaenioidius herbaceus, Chaud. Todmorden. Chlaenius 
australis , Dej. Todmorden. Enryscaphus water house !, Macl. 
(fragments). Everard Range. Hyper ton schroetteri , Schreib. 
'Oodnadatta. Philophlaeus planus , Chaud. Oodnadatta. 
Philoscaphus tuberculatus , Macl. (fragments). Everard 
Range. Phfaeoca mints rrudelis , Newm. Todmorden to 
Wantapella. Plat y nus rnarytnicof/is , Macl. Everard 
Range. Scaraphites rotundiperuiis, Pej. Oodnadatta. 

Dytiscidae.—. d ntiporus yilherti , Clark. Moorilyanna 
Eretes australis , Er. Flat Rock Hole. Nerterosoma penicil- 
latuw , Clark. Everard Range. 

Hyduophilidak. —Philhydrus andersoni , Blackb. Flat 
Rock Hole, Todmorden. 

Hi stemdae.— Saprinvs ryanellus , Mars. Everard Range. 

NitidUL.idae .~--Ifaptoncura lindensis , Blackb. Wanta- 
pella. Thaiycrodes oust rale, Germ. Todmorden. 

Colydiidae .—!)itoma hHaris, Blackb. Everard Range. 

Scarabaeidae.— Anojjloynatlurs made ay i , Blackb. (frag¬ 
ments). Everard Range. Ilapltmycha test are ipennis, Macl. 
Oodnadatta. T/eteronyx alienus , Blackb. Flat Rock Hole. 
Semanoptervs rectanynlus , Blackb. Oodnadatta to Todmor- 
den. Tro.r litiymsns , Har. Musgrave and Everard Ranges. 
T. quudridens , Blackb. Musgrave and Everard Ranges, 
Moorilyanna. 

Buprestidae. —Chalcophora anyvlipe.nnis , Blackb. (frag¬ 
ments). Everard Range, 

Eeatekidae. —Monocrepidius nitidulus , Cand. Tod¬ 
morden . 

Bostrychidae. —Bostryrhopsis jesuita. Fab. Flat Rock 
Hole. 

Tenebrionidae. —Caedius sphaeroide *, Hope. Mooril¬ 
yanna. Vludeoplerus tinrdus, Blackb. Moorilyanna to Everard 
Range. Hypaulax orcus , Pasc. Indulkana, Wantapella, Mus- 
•grave Ranges. Pterohelaens fra ter nits, Blackb. Todmorden, 
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Everard Range. Saragus pascoei, Macl. Everard Range.. 
8. strigiventris , n. sp. Scirotrana parallela, Germ. Oodna- 
datta. TrihoHum ferrugineum , Fab. Wantapella. 

Pediltdae. — Egestria snldcolhs, Blackb. Moorilyanna. 

Curculionidae. — Acantholophus simulator , Ferg. 
Oodnadatta. Achtrrts granulatus , Ferg. Flat Rock Hole. 
Auletes tibialis , n. «p. Ci*owhitea longic.oUis , n. sp. Epamae- 
bus ziczac. Lea. Moorilyanna. Ulaucopcla fasdata , n. sp. 
Leptops contraHus , Blackb. Musgrave to Everard Ranges; 
Molochtus tibialis , Sloane. Everard and Musgrave Ranges,, 
Moorilyanna, Wantapella. Mgr made flits pilosicornis , n. sp. 
Polyphrades satelles , Blackb. Musgrave to Everard Ranges. 

•Sclerorhinus clderi, Sloane. Musgrave and Everard Ranges, 
Flat Rock Hole. Xeda fasdata, n. sp. 

Cerambycidae. — Phoracantha posticalis, Blackb. Oodna¬ 
datta. P . rtc.nrva , Newm. Everard Range, Oodnadatta, 
Sympetes collaris , Don. Flat Rock Hole. 

Chrysomelidae. — Diandichus analis , Ckp. Everard* 
Range. Ditropidus whitd, n. sp. Paropsis beata, Newm. 
Oodnadatta. lateralis, Blackb. Wantapella, Everard’ 

Range. 

Cocctneixtdae. — Scymnn* mcyricki, Black. Mooril¬ 
yanna. 

Saragus strigiventris, n. sp. 

Black; margins of head, prothorax, and elytra obscurely 
diluted with red; antennae, palpi, and tarsi castaneous. 

Head with dense but rather small punctures between eyes, 
much smaller elsewhere. Antennae passing baa© of prothorax, 
third joint almost as long as fourth and fifth combined. Pro¬ 
thorax at base about four times as wide as median length, 
rather strongly convex, front angles rounded and produced to* 
widest part of head: margins rather wide in front and gently 
upturned, increasing in width to base, and there turned down; 
with minute scattered punctures, .slightly more conspicuous 
on sides than elsewhere. Scut ell nm almost twice as wide as 
long. Elytra as wide as long, rather strongly convex, outlines 
continuous with those of prothorax; with numerous rows 
(about twenty on each elytron) of distinct but rather small 
punctures, the interspaces with very minute ones; margins 
wide at the base and narrow posteriorly, feebly wrinkled and* 
with very small punctures; epipleurae widely concave at base,, 
and gently so at apex. Metasternum granulate at sides. 
Abdomen rather densely punctate and longitudinally strigose. 
Length, 10J-12 mm. 

Uab .—Everard Range. Type, T. 5181. 

The specimen taken by Captain White is subopaque and" 
without legs or antennae, but it was obtained in that condition. 
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A specimen from Eyre Sand Patch (from Blackburn's collec¬ 
tion, taken by W. Graham) is, however, in perfect condition, 
And is rather highly polished. In general appearance the 
species is like pasco e% on a greatly reduced scale. 

Eobstria sulcicollis, Blackb. 

There are two co-types of this species in the Museum, both 
labelled as from Ayers Rock (the type locality). The original 
description is misleading, as the prothorax was described as 
“longitudinalitcr mbtiliter valdc persjncue cartaliculafo”; as a 
matter of fact the prothorax of the male co-type (the other is 
reversed) has been scratched down the middle, giving it, to a 
certain extent, a grooved appearance. The hind tibiae of the 
male are remarkable, and were not even mentioned ; commenc¬ 
ing at the base of each there is a conspicuous flange-like process 
(lightly concave on its upper-surface), that abruptly terminates 
at the basal third; where it ends inwardly there is a smaller 
semi-erect process, that can be easily overlooked from certain 
directions; but the two from many directions are extremely 
conspicuous; the female hind tibiae are not remarkable. Two 
males and one female were taken by Captain White at 
Moorilyanna. 

Xrda fasciata, n. sp. 

Black; antennae (club slightly infuscated) and legB 
(femora almost black) reddish. Moderately densely clothed 
with scales. 

//rad with rather dense, partially concealed punctures. 
Eyes subtriangular, rather closely approaching each other. 
Rostrum slightly shorter than prothorax; with rather coarse 
punctures in irregular grooves behind antennae, punctures 
much smaller in front of same. Scape inserted about one-third 
from apex of rostrum, about half as long as funicle and club 
combined; first joint of funicle as long as two following com¬ 
bined. Vrothorar lightly transverse, sides almost evenly 
diminishing in width from base to apex, the former almost 
twice the width of the latter; with dense, partially concealed 
punctures. Elytra almost parallel-sided to near apex; with 
rows of subquadrate punctures in rather shallow striae, the 
punctures becoming smaller, but the striae deeper, on apical 
slope; interstices with rather dense more or less concealed 
punctures. Under-surface with dense normally concealed 
punctures. Leg* moderately long; femora rather stout, eden¬ 
tate. Length, mm. 

I/ah .—Moorilyanna. Type (unique), I. 5186. 

About the size of notahil t>, and the derm similarly 
coloured, but the elytral setae much shorter and less conspicu¬ 
ous ; on that species they are conspicuous from any direction, 
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but on the present species they are visible only from the sides 
and scarcely elevated about the general clothing. On the 
type the clothing on the upper-surface is subdepressed, and 
consists of rather thin scales or stout setae, white and conspicu¬ 
ous in places, black or sooty-brown in others, the derm beneath 
the latter at first glance appearing to be glabrous; on the 
head the scales are mostly dark; on the prothorax a large 
portion of the disc and a fairly large spot on each side are 
clothed with dark scales, elsewhere the scales are white or 
whitish; on the elytra most of the clothing is dark, but there 
is a rather conspicuous white fascia across the summit of the 
apical slope, an interrupted one at the apex, and remnants of 
others across the middle and at the base; on the under-surface 
the scales are snowy, and closely applied to the derm, but on 
the second abdominal segment there is a conspicuous median 
yellowish spot; on the legs the scales and setae are white. The 
type is probably a male, and the conspicuous abdominal spot 
is probably confined to that sex. 

GlAUCOPELA INTEHT0RI8, n. sp. 

Reddish-castaneous; metasternum deeply infuscated. 
Rather densely clothed with depressed scales vary'ng from 
white to dark-brown. 

Hear/ with dense, concealed punctures. Eyes separated 
less than width of rostrum at base. Rostrum about the length 
of prothorax, moderately curved; with minute punctures 
except at base, where they are coarse but concealed. Antennae 
inserted at about basal two-fifths of rostrum, scape scarcely 
half the length of funicle; basal joint of funicle about as long 
aa the three following oombined. Prothorajc moderately 
transverse, base truncate, sides gently rounded from base to 
in front of middle, and then strongly decreasing in width to 
apex; punctures dense but almost entirely concealed. Elytra 
not much wider than prothorax, almost parallel-sided to near 
apex; with regular, narrow striae, containing deep punctures; 
interstices with dense, concealed punctures. Undersurface 
with dense, concealed punctures. Ley* moderately long ; front 
coxae lightly separated; femora rather stout, edentate. 
Length, 2$ mm. 

Hab.— Flat Rock Hole. Type (unique), I 5185. 

According to Blackburn's table this species (if not referred 
to a new genus) should be placed in Glaucopela > but its rostrum 
is longer in proportion than in any species previously referred 
to that genus; the front sides of the prothorax are obliquely 
cut off as on all the species of Glaucopela, and very different to 
those of Cydmaea and Dicomada t to which genera, at first 
glance, it appears to approach. The polished rostrum, clothed 
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only about the extreme base, appears to indicate that the type* 
is a female. The tip of the club is slightly infuscated. Neariy 
all species of the genus have variable clothing; on the type, 
evidently in perfect condition, the scales on the head are almost 
entirely white and fairly dense ; the rostrum is glabrous except 
at the extreme base; on the prothorax each side is densely 
clothed with white scales, elsewhere dark chocolate-brown 
scales are dense, but mixed with a few pale ones; on the elytra 
the white scales are denser on the apical slope than elsewhere, 
on a dilated space on the suture before same they are dark, 
on other parts of the elytra the scales have a somewhat 
mottled or feebly lineate appearance; on the under-surface 
and legs the scales are silvery, but with a rosy flush in places, 
and slightly greenish on and about the coxae. 

Myumactcelus riLOsrcoHNis, n. sp. 

Deep black. 

Head with minute punctures. Eyes large and close 
together. Rostrum lightly curved, about as long as front 
femora ; with dense and rather fine punctures, larger on sides 
at base than elsewhere. Antennae with apical two-thirds 
clothed with conspicuous and rather long hairs; scape short; 
first joint of funicle distinct but transverse, the others very 
short and closely applied ; club longer than funicle and scape 
combined. Prothora.r much longer than wide, sides rounded 
on apical two-thirds ; disc with small but sharply defined punc¬ 
tures, becoming larger on sides; base depressed, narrow, sub¬ 
opaque, and with crowded punctures. Elytra subopaque and 
finely shagreened; with very feeble remnants of striation. 
Ley* rather long and stout; claw joint projecting well beyond' 
lobes of third. Length, 3J-4 mm. 

nab.— Flat Rock Hole. Type, I. 5183. 

The subopaque elytra and base of prothorax, with the very 
different clothing of antennae, readily distinguishes from all 
previously described specieB of the genus. 

Auletes tibialis, n. sp. 

Deep black, but in places with a vague brassy gloss; knees 
and tibiae more or less reddish. Upper-surface with moder¬ 
ately long and almost uniform ashen pubescence, becoming 
shorter on under-surface. 

Head evenly convex; with moderately dense and small, 
but sharply defined punctures. Eyes very prominent. Ros¬ 
trum rather long, slightly dilated to apex; with fairly coarse 
punctures and an impressed line at base, elsewhere with much* 
smaller punctures. Antennae long and thin, inserted almost 
at extreme base of rostrum. Prothorax almost as long as* 
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wide, sides gently increasing in width from apex to near base, 
and then suddenly narrowed; with dense and fairly coarse 
punctures. Elytra not very wide, each with a narrow sutural 
stria; with dense punctures, small and rugose posteriorly; 
some large ones on basal third. Length, 2J mm. 

//aft.—Flat Rock Hole. Type (unique), I. 5184. 

A deep-black species, larger and more regularly clothed 
than unifonnia, with narrower elytra and shorter and almost 
straight rostrum; imitator is a smaller species, with darker 
tibiae, shorter rostrum, and sparser clothing. On the basal 
third of each elytron there are some fairly large punctures, 
forming short irregular rows (about four) on the sutural half; 
immediately behind the shoulders there are some similar punc¬ 
tures, but with the linear arrangement less conspicuous. 

ClSOAVHITEA, n. g. 

Head small, concealed from above. Eyes lateral, coarsely 
faceted. Rostrum long, rather thin, almost straight; aerobes 
invisible from above. Antennae inserted almost in exact 
middle of sides of rostrum; scape about half as long as funicle 
and club combined, first joint of funicle as long as two follow¬ 
ing combined, the others short; club rather short. Pro- 
thorax subconical, front rather strongly produced, ocular lobes 
feeble. Scuteflttm apparently absent. Elytra distinctly wider 
than prothorax, elongate subcordate, each separately rounded 
at base. Pectoral canal deep and moderately wide, leaving 
four front coxae exposed internally, and ending as a slight 
notch in metasternum. Metasternum moderately long; epi- 
sterna narrow. Two basal segments of abdomen elongate. 
Ley8 not very long ; femora stout, edentate, not grooved ; tibiae 
bisinuate on lower-surface, apex with a short stout spur; tarsi 
rather short, third joint moderately bilobed but not wider than 
the preceding ones, claw joint moderately long. Densely 
squamose. 

A very curious genus of the Cryjdorhyn chides; the type 
in general appearance from above appears to bolong to tne 
vicinity of A qJi opera, but the pectoral canal is very different 
to that of any df the allies of Chattectetorn except Deretiosus t 
whose legs and prothorax are very different; for the present, 
however, it may be referred to the vicinity of that genus. The 
structure of the under-surface is distinctly suggestive of 
affinity with Microbe rosins, but it differs in its head concealed 
from above, prothorax longer than wide, with the sides scarcely 
rounded, but obliquely decreasing in width from base to apex; 
the tarsi are very different, the third joint being no wider 
than the preceding ones (instead of much wider, as in that 
genus), and the claw joint is almost as long as the others 
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combined, instead of much shorter. I have not made certain, 
but believe the type to be winged, and a male. 

ClSOWHlTEA LONGICOLLIS, U. Sp. 

Black; antennae of a dingy-red, club and rostrum darker. 
Densely clothed. 

Rostrum about as long as prothorax, very feebly diminish¬ 
ing in width from base to apex; apical half without distinct 
punctures. Prothorax distinctly longer than wide, apex about 
half the width of base. Elytra about one-third wider than 
prothorax, and about twice as long, sides evenly decreasing in 
width from near base. Length, 3 mm, 

Hah .—Moorilyanna. Type (unique), I. 5137. 

The clothing is so dense that, except for the apical half of 
rostrum (which is entirely glabrous), the antennae and claws 
(which are sparsely clothed), the derm is everywhere concealed ; 
it consists of soft scales, closely applied to the derm, and on 
the upper-surface varying in colour from almost .white, 
through fawn, to sooty-black; the whitish scales are irregularly 
distributed, but form fairly distinct patches on each side of 
base of prothorax (continued on to shoulders), and a slight 
fascia at.summit of apical slope; in addition, there are stout 
scales rising above the surface, fairly dense on prothorax, and 
forming a regular series on each interstice of elytra, but similar 
in colour to the other scales amongst which they are set. On 
tho under-surface (including the whole of the pectoral canal) 
the scales are white; on the legs they are mostly white, but 
the femora are feebly ringed, and the upper parts have a 
speckled appearance; on the head the scales are mostly dark, 
irregularly changing to white on the rostrum. The type has 
not been abraded, so that the description of the sculpture will 
need amplification when a specimen is available for that pur¬ 
pose ; punctures appear to be faintly indicated on the head and 
prothorax, and they are probably dense there and on the 
elytra; the elytral striae appear as very narrow lines, but on 
abrasion would probably appear much wider, and to be sup¬ 
plied with large punctures. Prom some directions the base of 
the prothorax appears to be truncate, but from others feebly 
produced in the middle. Seen from the side the upper edge 
of the rostrum appears to be almost level from apex to base, 
and to suddenly slope downwards from level with the middle 
of tho eye; but this appearance is certainly enhanced by the 
clothing. 

Ditbopidus whitbi, n. sp. 

’ Brassy; appendages more or less brassy-black, but three 
basal joints of antennae and tips of mandibles obscurely 
diluted with red. Clothed with fine whitish pubescence. 
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moderately dense on head, sides of prothorax, pygidium, and 
under-surface, very short and rather indistinct, but almost 
evenly distributed on elytra and disc of prothorax, and dense 
on flanks of metasternum. 

Head with rather dense but partially concealed punctures. 
Antennae slightly passing base of prothorax. Prothorax with 
dense punctures, except for a short, shining, median line, to¬ 
wards sides and base, with a tendency to become obliquely or 
longitudinally confluent. Elytra slightly narrower than 
widest part of prothorax : with oblique rows of distinct but not 
very large punctures, larger behind shoulders than elsewhere; 
interstices with rather dense, small punctures, having a ten¬ 
dency in places to become confluent. Leg* short and stout. 
Length, 4 mm. 

Hah. —Flat Rock Hole. Type, I. 5182. 

In general appearance fairly close to pubicoUis, but 
prothoracic punctures much more distinct, median line of the 
head less distinct, legs entirely black, and antennae almost so. 
The elytral pubescence, although extremely short, is fairly 
distinct from certain directions, although from others appear¬ 
ing like fine dust. The species occurs also at Leigh Ureck 
(Blackburn's collection), Cue (H. W. Brown), and Fraser 
Range < l > (Elder Expedition). Some of the specimens have an 
irregular bluish or purplish gloss in places, but this may be 
due to grease; one has five basal joints of antennae reddish. 


Lepidoptera, 

Suborder HETEROCERA. 

By A. Jefferis Turner, M.D., F.E.S. 

The following species of Lepidoptera were taken by 
Capt. S. A. White in Central Australia "from Oodnadatta 
to th?> Musgrave and Everard Ranges" : — 

Family NOCTUIDAE. 

Xeocleptria punctifera , Wlk., three examples. 

Euxoa radians, Gn., five examples. 

One species undetermined, represented by a solitary 
example in poor condition. It probably represents a new 
genus allied to Calopluwidia, Hmps. 

(1)A specimen from Fraser Range was identified by the late 
Rev. T. Blackburn as cisteUus; but that species is entirely 
glabrous on the upper-surface (in the original description no 
clothing of any kind was mentioned), and diners in other respects, 
u 
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Family LYM ANTRIADAE. 
Anthela rubicimda, Swin., one inale example. 


Family GEOMETRIDAE. 

Taoreotia, sp. One female example. 

Boarmia , sp. One male example, somewhat rubbed, 
which I am unable to identify. 


HARPAOOCNEMA, n. gen. (apirayoKVYjfios, with hooker! uliins). 

Frons with well-marked rounded prominence. Tonguo 
well developed. Palpi moderately long (2), porrect; second 
joint thickened with scales beneath; terminal joint short, 
obtuse. Antennae of male shortly bipectinate, towards apex 
simple. Thorax with a sharp keel-shaped anterior crest, its 
apex bent forwards; beneath densely hairy. Abdomen 
smooth. Anterior tibiae very short with two stout horny 
apical hooks, the inner hook long, the outer very short. Pos¬ 
terior tibiae of male not dilated. Fore wings narrow-elongate ; 
in male without fovea; 10 and 11 long-stalked, not 
anastomosing. Hindwings much broader than forewings 
(over 2); cell long ($). 

One of the Chltnia* group, apparently near Capusa, but 
very distinct in the stalking of veins 10 and 11, hooked 
anterior tibiae, sharp anterior thoracic crest, and pectinations 
of male antennae. 

Harpagocnema eremoplana, n. sp. 

(lpv)fjL 07 r\ <m>s, wandering in the desert). 

d, $ ; 39-42 mm. Head, thorax, and palpi dark-grey, 
irrorated with whitish; centre of face brownish-ochreous. 
Antennae ochreous-fuecous; pectinations in male 2, apical 
£ simple. Abdomen ochreous-whitish, irrdrated with grey. 
Legs whitish, irrorated with dark-fuscous; anterior pair dark- 
fuscous. Forewings narrow-elongate, costa gently arched 
towards apex, apex subrectangular, termen rather obliquely 
rounded, finely dentate; dark-grey, with some whitish irror- 
ation and some blackish streaks on veins; a blackish streak 
on dorsum from near base to tornus; cilia grey. Hindwings 
with termen doubly sinuate; whitish, with grey streaks on 
veins; a grey discal spot beyond middle; a dark-grey suffusion 
at apex; cilia whitish, at apex grey. 

Two examples. 
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Family EUPTEROTIDAE. 

Ochrogaxter enntrarin , Wlk., one example. 

Family LASIOCAMPIDAE. 

Eremaba, 11. gen. (ipyj/Acuosj of tho desert). 

Head with dense anteriorly projecting hairs. Palpi 
short, porrect. densely hairy, not reaching beyond frons. 
Fore wings with 2 from about middle of cell, 3 from J, 4 and 5 
from near angle, 6 from near upper angle, 7 and 8 connate 
or short-stalked, 9 and 10 stalked, 11 from before middle. 
Hind wings with cell open between 4 and 6 , diseocellular 
being obsolete; 7 from near base of cell, 8 anastomosing with 
7 near its origin, precostal spur obsolete. Abdomen with 
large terminal tuft of long hairs in male. 

This distinct and interesting genus belongs to the 
Pinara group. 


KrEMAEA ZON08PILA. 

Bumbus zonospildy Low.; Trans. Hoy. Soc., S.A., 1903, p. 150. 

d, 38 mm. Head and thorax pale-grey; palpi and 
lower edge of face blackish. Antennae grey-whitish; pectin¬ 
ations in male extremely long (12), ochreous. Abdomen 
fuscous; base and apical tuft pale-grey. Legs grey. Fore¬ 
wings elongate, costa straight, apex rounded, termen rounded, 
moderately oblique; pale-grey, with two lines of blackish 
dots more or lees confluent, first from J costa to dorsum before 
middle, second from 3 costa to dorsum beyond middle, the 
two lines converging; the first line edged posteriorly and the 
second anteriorly with orange-ochreous dots; cilia pale-grey. 
Hindwings with termen strongly rounded; fuscous; cilia 
pale-grey. 

Two male examples. The type is from Eucla, South 
Australia. 

Family PYRALIDAE. 

Subfamily PHYCITINAE. 

Crocydopora cinigerella , Wlk., two examples. 

Etidla behrij Zel., one example. 

Tyeochares goniosticha, n. sp. (y<ui'uwrnxos, with angled line). 

d , 20 mm. Head fuscous, with some whitish irroration. 
Palpi whitish irrorated with grey, with a fuscous ring at the 
apex of each joint, and a fourth on middle of second joint. 
aa2 
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Antennae fuscous; in male thickened, without sub-basal tuft. 
Thorax fuscous with some whitish irroration. Abdomen 
ochreous-fuscous; tuft whitish-ochreous. Legs fuscous, with 
fine whitish irroration. Fore wings narrow, costa gently 
arched, apex rounded-rectangular, termen rounded, scarcely 
oblique; fuscous-grey with some patches of brownish suffusion, 
towards base and apex rather thickly irrorated with whitish; 
a tuft of raised scales in middle at $ followed by a brownish 
suffusion; an irregularly dentate dark-fuscous transverse line 
at $, edged anteriorly with whitish; a second tuft of raised 
scales on fold immediately following first line; a brownish 
spot in disc beyond middle edged anteriorly and posteriorly 
with dark-fuscous; a second dark-fuscous line, edged pos¬ 
teriorly with whitish, from $ costa, at first inwards, then 
bent outwards, and forming a very sharp prominent tooth 
in disc, above tornus obscured by a brownish suffusion; a 
terminal series of dark-fuscous dots; cilia grey, irrorated with 
white. Hindwings with termen slightly sinuate; whitish, 
with slight grey suffusion on apex and termen; cilia whitish. 

This species should be easily distinguished by the raised 
tufts and sharply-angled posterior line of forewings. 

One example, in good condition. 

Subfamily PYRAUSTINAE. 

Sceliodeg cordali >, I)bld., one example. 

Loxostcgt affinttalis, Led., nineteen examples. 

Metasia, sp., one example. 

Metasia , sp., one example. 

Nomophila noctuella , Schiff., two examples. 

Scoparui schizodesma, Low., one example. 

Scoparia, sp., three examples. 

Family TINElDAE. 

Subfamily OEOOPHORINAE. 

Macrobat hra aliernatriht , Wlk.(?), one imperfect ex¬ 
ample, with the tornal spot obsolete; probably referable to 
this species. 

Nephogenes, sp., one example. 

Nov. gen., et sp. (?), two wasted examples. 

Philohota , sp., one wasted example. 

flelweavsta , sp., one example. 


Subfamily XYLORYCTINAE. 
Frocometis , Bp., one e:: ample. 
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Hymenoptera. 

By William Morton Wheeler. 

[Contribution from llatvard U ni verbify.] 

Plates LXIV. to LXVI. 

Family FORMICJDAE. 

Subfamily PONERIDES. 

1. Myrmecia vindex, F. Smith, var. desertorum, n. var. 

Worker. —Length, 15-17 mm. 

Resembling, the var. nigricepf, Mayr., in colouration, but 
with the red of the thorax and pedicel a shade more yellowish, 
and more like the typical viiuiex in size and piloeity, the latter 
being conspicuously more abundant than in nifjriceps , especially 
on the thoracic dorsum. The sculpture of the thorax is also 
distinctly feebler and the surface 'more opaque than in this 
variety and the typical form. 

Four workers from Todmorden. 

2. Rhytidofonkra cornuta, Emery, subsp. taurus, Forel. 

A single worker from Moorilyanna, agreeing very closely 
with a co-type in my collection. 

3. Rhytidoponera (Chalcoponera) metallica, F. Smith, var. 

PURPURASCBNS, n. var. 

Worker. —Length, 7 mm. 

Differing from the typical metallica from Eastern Aus¬ 
tralia in colour, the head, thorax, petiole, and gaster being 
deep metallic-violet., with the legs, mandibles, and a large 
spot on the vertex purplish-brown, and the antennae black. 
The sculpture is very much like that of the typical form, 
except that the rugosity on the pronotum is somewhat more 
irregular and the fine rugae are more nearly of the same 
character on the first and second gastric segments. 

A single worker from* Moorilyanna. 

4. Bothroponbra piliventris, F. Smith. 

A single worker, taken between the Musgrave Ranges 
and Moorilyanna. 

5. Leptogbnys (Lobopelta) conioera, Mayr., var. centralis, 

n. var. 

Worker.— Length, 6*5-7 mm. 

Differing from the typical form and the var. adlcrzi , 
Forel, of Queensland in the following characters'.—The head 
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is somewhat broader in the region of the eyes, and these aw 
decidedy more convex; the epinotum is much less angular,, 
more rounded, and sloping ; the petiole in profile lower in front 
and with a more evenly-rounded slope rising to the highest 
point at the posterior end of the segment; the petiole, the 
penultimate antennal joints, and the hairs on the body are 
decidedly longer than in adlerzi. 

d*.—Length, 6*5 mm. 

] Lead, including the eyes, broader than long; eyes very 
large; cheeks extremely short. Mandibles very small, far 
from meeting, with rounded, edentate tips. Clypeus very 
convex, but not carinate, with broadly-rounded anterior 
border. Antennal scape as long as the second funicular 
joint; first funicular joint longer than broad. Thorax 
through the wing insertions about as broad as the head 
through the eyes; mesonotum without Mayrian furrows, con¬ 
vex, broadly elliptical, a little longer than broad, not concealing 
the pronotum when seen from above. Epinotum rather long,, 
in profile sloping, the base about twice as long as the declivity. 
Petiole similar to that of the worker, but proportionately 
shorter. Gaster and legs slender. Head and thorax sub¬ 
opaque, punctate-rugulose; gaster more shining, distinctly 
shagreened. Hairs and pubescence grayish, more abundant 
and the hairs shorter than in the worker. Head, thorax, 
petiole, and gaster black; antennae dark brown ; genitalia and 
legs brownish-yellow. Wings grayish-hyaline, with brown 
veins and apterostigma. 

Described from a single male and eleven workers taken at 
Moorilyanna. 

6. OnoNTOMACHrs haematoda, L., subsp. coRiAttius, Mayr. 

A single large worker, measuring 115 mm., from 

Monrilvaniia. 

Subfamily MYRMICIDES. 

7. PoDOMYltMA BIMACULATA, Forel. 

Two workers from Flat Rock Hole in the Musgrave 
Ranges, agreeing very closely with Forel's description of the 
typical form from Kalgoorlie, Western Australia. 

8. Monomokium kothsteini, Forel, var. tostum, n. var. 

Worker, —Length, less than 2 mm. 

Differing from the typical form and the vars. humilior > 
Forel, and hda, Forel, in colour; the head, petiole, and post¬ 
petiole being dark castaneoua-brown; the thorax, antennae, 
and legs reddish-brown; the gaster black. The nodes of the 
petiole and postpetiole are lower than in the type and more 
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as in the var. hum Hi or. The posterior margin of the head is 
distinctly excavated, the node of the petiole is more pointed 
than in the type, the epinotum proportionately smaller and 
more rounded and somewhat smoother and more shining 
above. 

Two workers from the Everard Range. 

9. Monomohium (Holcomyumex) whitei, n. sp. 

Pis. lxiv., fig. 2, and lxvi., fig. 1. 

Worker major .—Length, 4-4'5 mm. 

Head very large (13 mm. broad), subrectangular, as 
broad as long, nearly as broad behind as in front, with much- 
roundod posterior corners, straight, subparallcl sides, and the 
posterior margin distinctly and acutely excised in the middle. 
Mandibles' large and very convex, with four large, subequal 
teeth. Clypeus broad, its anterior border deeply excised in 
the middle, with two sharp carinae, each prolonged into a 
strong, acute tooth, which is flanked by a somewhat shorter 
and blunter lateral tooth. Frontal carina short and promi¬ 
nent: frontal area large, impressed, with a short median 
*carinula behind; frontal groove distinct nearly as far as the 
middle of the head. Eyes very large, flat, nearly as long as 
the cheeks, in front of the median transverse diameter of the 
head. Antennae slender, 12-jointed , scipes curved at the 
base, slightly thickened at their tips, which extend a little 
beyond the posterior orbits; funiculi without a clava, all the 
joints longer than broad; joints 7-10 subequal, terminal 
shorter than the two penultimate joints taken together. 
Thorax broadest through the pronotum, where it is scarcely 
more than half as broad as the head. Pronotum very convex, 
almost conical in profile; mesonotum straight in profile, 
sloping backward to the ipesocpinotal suture, which is dis¬ 
tinctly impressed. Promesonotal suture obsolete. Epinotum 
about two-thirds as broad as the pronotum, longer than broad, 
with subparallel sides; in profile with feebly and evenly con¬ 
vex base one and a half times as long as the slightly concave 
declivity, the two surfaces separated on each side by a distinct 
but blunt tubercle continued backward as a slight ridge. 
Petiole pedunculate, from above twice as long as broad through 
the node, which is rather high and conical, with very similar 
•anterior and posterior surfaces, the former rising rather 
abruptly from the peduncle. Postpetiole from above somewhat 
broader than the petiole, a$out one and a half times as long 
as broad, in profile convex and rounded, but much lower than 
the petiolar node. Gaster large, broadly and regularly ellip¬ 
tical, somewhat flattened dorsoventrally. Legs rather long. 
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Surface of body, especially of the gaster, shining. Man¬ 
dibles coarsely and rather obliquely rugoee, and coarsely 
punctate along their borders. Head very finely and densely 
longitudinally striate and sparsely punctate, posterior corners 
a little smoother and more shining. Thorax, petiole, and post¬ 
petiole very finely and densely punctate and feebly rugulose 
on the epinotum; pronotum somewhat smoother and more 
shining on the middle above. Gaster and legs glabrous, 
shining, with fine, scattered, piligerous punctures. Hairs 
yellowish, coarse, bristly, rather long, orect, and moderately 
abundant on the body; shorter, oblique, and more numerous 
on the legs. Gula without a psammophore. Ferruginous-red; 
clypeus, frontal area, extreme anterior corners of the head, 
and the mandibular teeth black ; gaster and legs paler than the 
remainder of the body, yellowish-red. 

Described from four specimens taken at Flat Rock Hole 
in the Musgrave Ranges. 

This species is very peculiar in having large eyes and 
two pairs of powerful teeth on the clypeus. The subgenus 
Holcomyrmex was supposed to be confined to North Africa, 
Asia Minor, and the Indian Region till Viehmeyer recently 
described from a worker minor a species (H . foreli) from 
Killalpaninna, South Australia. Although I have seen only 
major workers of //. whitei , I do not believe that they can be 
co-specific with forefi , for this form has no teeth on the clypeus, 
the gula bears a psammophore, the head is not sculptured 
above and behind, aud the colour is very different, being 
described as chestnut-brown, with the head and gaster darker, 
the segments of the latter bordered with yellow, etc. 11. 
whitei is undoubtedly a harvesting ant, like its North African 
and Indian congeners. The nests, of which Captain White 
secured an interesting photograph, are craters of a very pecu¬ 
liar, chimney-like form. 

* 

10. Crematogastbr whitei, n. sp. 

Worker .—Length, 2 mm. 

Head slightly broader than long, convex above, sub- 
rectangular, as broad in front as behind, with rather convex 
sides, rounded posterior corners, and feebly excised posterior 
border. Mandibles narrow, apparently 4-toothed. Clypeus 
very convex, with nearly straight anterior margin. Frontal 
area and groove absent; frontal carinae very short. Eyee 
moderately convex, their anterior orbits at the middle of the 
sides of the head. Antennae 11-jointed; scapes reaching 
a little beyond the posterior orbits; funicular joints 2-7 small, 
as broad as long; club 2-jointed, its basal about half as long 
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ms its terminal joint. Thorax very short and robust, nowhere 
margm&te; pronotum and mesonotum together as broad as 
long, not separated by a suture and without a median carina, 
trapezoidal, rapidly tapering behind, with rounded humeri: in 
profile about as long as high, somewhat flattened dorsally; 
mesoepinotal constriction narrow and pronounced. Epinotum 
short, broader than long, with the base flat and shorter than 
the declivity?*the spines as long as the base, slender, parallel, 
acute, directed backward, and very slightly upward. Petiole 
a little longer than broad, a little broader in front than 
behind, with broadly-rounded anterior corners and straight 
aides. Postpetiole transverse, convex, without any trace of a 
median furrow, but distinctly emarginate behind. Gaster 
large, with straight anterior border. Legs rather slender. 

Head, thorax, and pedicel opaque; mandibles very finely 
and densely longitudinally striated ; head, thorax, and pedicel 
very finely, densely, and uniformly punctate: clypeus, front, 
and cheeks also finely longitudinally rugulose. Gaster shining, 
very finely and superficially reticulate. Hairs while, long, 
and erect on the clypeus and venter, short and almost absent 
on the upper-surface of the body, very minute, scattered and 
appressed on the scapes and legs. Pubescence very sparse and 
rather long, most distinct on the gaster. Dark-brown ; gaster 
black; mandibles, antennae, and legs brownish-yellow, middle 
portions of femora and tibiae brown. 

Described from a single worker taken in the Everard 
Range. 

This species is easily distinguished from any of the other 
known Australian species of the genus by its peculiar sculpture. 
It seems to resemble O. mfiben/i, Forel, from Kimberley, 
North-western Australia, judging from the description; but 
this species has a three-jointed antennal club, the head is 
smooth and shining, and the mesonotum has a median longi¬ 
tudinal impression, 

11. Okbmatogabter longicefs, Forel, var. curticeps, n. var. 

Worker ,—Differing from the typical longiceps in the 
shape of the head and in its much darker colour. The head is 
only as long as broad and very nearly rectangular, with 
straight, parallel sides and very feebly concave posterior 
border. Above it is very shining, but covered with minute, 
scattered punctures. The body is Teddish-brown throughout, 
except the gaster, which is black. The absence of pilosity is 
as conspicuous as in the type. There are, however, several 
long, slender hairs on the gula and clypeus, and the pubesoenoe 
•6n the head and gaster is rather long, but very dilute. 
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Sixteen workers from Ellery Creek in the MacDonnell 
Ranges. The typical lonpiceps is also taken in Central Aus¬ 
tralia (Tennant Creek). 

12. Crematogaster xerophila, n. sp. 

H T orA;er.—Length, 2 5-2 8 mm. 

Head subrectangular, very little broader than long, with 
straight, parallel sides and posterior border. Eyes rather 
convex, behind the median transverse diameter of the head. 
Mandibles narrow, apparently 4-toothed. Clypeus very con¬ 
vex, with straight, entire anterior margin. Frontal carinae 
extremely small; frontal area distinct, triangular; frontal 
groove short and rather indistinct. Antennae 11-jointed; 
scapes reaching a little beyond the posterior border of the 
head; funiculus with a 2-jointed club: joints 3-8 as broad as 
long. Thorax rather small and narrow ; promesonotal suture* 
indistinct or obsolete; pronotum and mesonotum bluntly 
margined on the sides, together as broad as long, with broadly- 
rounded humeri, rapidly narrowing behind to the mesoepinotal 
constriction, which is pronounced. In profile the dorsal sur¬ 
face is flattened and the mesonotum without a carina, falling 
rather abruptly behind to the mesoepinotal suture. Epinotum 
with a very short base and a large, concave declivity between 
the spines, which are broad at the base, rapidly tapering and 
acute, as long as the base of the epinotum, laterally compressed 
and directed outward, upward, and backward. Petiole dis¬ 
tinctly longer than broad, as broad behind as in front, with 
straight parallel sides, much rounded anterior and slightly 
rounded posterior corners. In profile it is wedge-shaped, 
narrow in front, with straight ventral and dorsal surfaces. 
Postpetiole globose, as broad as the petiole, without a trace of 
a longitudinal furrow or posterior emargination. Gaster 
acutely pointed, with straight anterior border. 

Shining; mandibles and clypeus longitudinally rugulose: 
chocks and sides of front finely striated, remainder of head 
glabrous, with fine, scattered, piligerous punctures. Thorax 
more opaque, its sides finely and densely punctate-rugulose, 
upper-surface of pronotum and mesonotum very coarsely and 
reticulately rugose. Concavity of epinotum shining, super¬ 
ficially and finely punctate. Petiole, postpetiole, and gaster 
smooth and shining. Hairs yellowish, sparse, slender, and 
tapering, erect on the body, short and appressed on the 
appendages. Anterior surfaces of the antennal scapes with a 
few erect hairs. Pubescence absent on the body. Chestnut- 
brown ; head and gaster blackish; femora and tibiae darker 
than the thorax. In one specimen the thorax is as dark as the 
head. Described from five workers taken at Moorilyanna. 
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This species is quite distinct from any of the described 
Australian Crematogasters in the shape of the petiole and the 
very pronounced sculpture of the thorax. 

13. Crematogaster xerophila, var. exigua, n. var. 

Worker. —Length, 15-1*7 mm. 

Differing from the typical form in its smaller size, in the 
shorter antennal scapes, which scarcely reach beyond the 
posterior border of the head, and the differently shaped petiole 
and postpetiole. The petiole is scarcely longer than broad 
nnd a little broader behind than in front, tlie post petiole has a 
distinct trace of a longitudinal furrow. The median funicular 
joints are a little more transverse. The head, scapes, and 
gaster are black, the thorax, petiole, and legs brown, the 
funiculi yellowish-brown. 

Two workers from Moorilyanna. 

Subfamily DOLICHODERIDES. 

1 A. IuiDOMYRMEX DETECTUS, F. Smith, var. VIR1D1AENEU S, 
Viehmeyer. 

This very handsome variety of one of the commonest 
Australian ants was recently described from Killalpaninna, 
South Australia. The body of the worker is deep metallic- 
groeii, sometimes with aeneous or violet reflections on the 
gaster. The mandibles, anterior border of head, antennae, 
and tarsi aro ferruginous, the legs purplish-red. Among the 
material collected by Captain White are three workers from 
the Everard Range, one from Flat Rock Hole in the Musgrave 
Ranges, and a dealated female from Todmorden. The female 
is poorly preserved and very greasy, but 9eems to agree very 
closely in size, structure, and colouration with the female of 
the typical defertvs. According to a note accompanying the 
specimens the nest of the var. viridiaenem has a slit-shaped 
orifice. 

15. Tridomyrmex discors, Forel, var. aeneogaster, n. var. 

Worker .—Differing from the typical dheorn in colour and 
pubescence. 

The head and thorax are deep-red, the antennae and legs 
dark-brown, the gaster with bronzy- instead of metallic-green 
reflections. The pubescence covering the body and appendages 
is decidedly more abundant, so that the whole surface seems 
to be more opaque. The head is shaped much as in the type, 
and is, if anything, a little larger and broader behind, 
approaching the condition in the subspecies occipitalig, Forel, 
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but this and its var. exilior , Forel, aTe even paler in colour 
than the typical discors. The new variety is very close to var* 
obtcurwr , Forel, from Victoria, in pubescence, but this form 
is brownish-yellow, with the head and gaster brown, the latter 
with feeble metallic-green reflections. 

A single worker from Flat Rock Hole in the Musgrave 
Ranges. 

16. In I DOM VRIHEX CYANEU8, n. Sp. 

Worker. —Length, 1*5-1*7 mm. 

Head a little longer than broad, as broad behind as in 
front, broadest in the middle through the convex sides. Pos¬ 
terior border nearly straight. Eyes rather large, feebly con¬ 
vex, in the median transverse diameter of the head. Mandibles 
small, retracted under the clypeu9, which is very convex, with 
feebly and sinuately excised anterior border. Frontal area 
distinct, triangular; frontal carinae short; frontal groove 
absent. Antennal scapes extending to the posterior border 
of the head, funicular joints 2-10 slightly broader than long, 
first joint three timos as long as broad. Thorax much nar¬ 
rower than the head, rather short; pronoturn convex, evenly 
rounded, as broad as long ; mesonotum a little broader than 
long, sloping, straight in profile; mesoepinotal constriction 
short and deep; epinotum with a very convex, almost conical 
base, rising rather abruptly from the mesoepinotal suture and 
falling behind into the rather steep and straight declivity. 
Petiole inclined forward, elliptical from behind, with rounded, 
entire apical border, narrower than the epinotum and about 
half as high. Gaster of the usual shape. Legs rather slender. 

Surfaco of body shining, very finely but distinctly 
shagreened. Hairs whitish, absent except on the clypeus; 
pubescence extremely fine and appressed, visible only on the 
appendages. Body deep metallic-blue, antennae and legs 
piceous-black. 

Two workers, one from Black Rock Hole in the Musgrave 
Ranges and one from Moorilyanna. 

This species Tesembles I. innocent, Forel, in the shape of 
the thorax and petiole, but the head is of a very different 
shape, the antennal scapes and mesonotum are much shorter 
and the body is pilose and metallic. 

17. Ihidomyrmex BUFONiGER, Lowne, var. 

A single worker from Moorilyanna is very close to the var. 
domesticus , Forel, but is smaller (2*5 mm!). It may represent 
a distinct variety, but the material is insufficient to justify the 
introduction of a new name. 
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18. Iridomyrmbx gracilis, Lowne, supsp. spurous, n. suhsp. 

Worker .—Length, 2*4-2 6 mm. 

Differing from the typical gracilis in its much smaller si*e, 
in lacking all metallic reflections, and in having the petiole 
much more compressed anteroposteriorly, and therefore more 
acute at the apex. The pilosity and pubescence are somewhat 
less abundant, and the surface of the body is therefore more 
shining. 

Three specimens, taken at Moorilyanna. These are not 
well preserved. More satisfactory material may show that 
this form is really a distinct species. 

Subfamily CAMPONOTIDES. 

19. Melophorus latickps, n. sp. 

PI. bm\, fig. 2. 

9 • Length, 8 mm. 

Head, excluding the mandibles, nearly twice as broad as 
long, subrectangular, with rounded posterior corners and 
nearly straight posterior border. Eyes small, convex, just 
behind the median transverse diameter of the head. Ocelli 
very small and close together. Mandibles large, with oblique, 
coarsely 4-toothed blades, which are curiously prismatic, with 
two flattened planes on their upper-surfaces, meeting at an 
angle formed by a coarse ridge from the base to the third tooth 
from the apex. Clypeus very short and broad, feebly convex, 
with straight, entire anterior and curved posterior border. 
Frontal carinae very small; frontal area large but indistinct; 
frontal groove distinct, especially just in front of the ocelli. 
Antennae slender, scapes not reaching to the posterior border 
of the head; first funicular joint as long as the three succeed¬ 
ing joints together; joints 2-5 nearly twice as long as broad, 
remaining joints shorter, except the last, which is twice as long 
as the penultimate. Thorax very short and thickset, less than 
one and a half times as long as broad, and but little longer 
than high. Mesonotum evenly convex, nearly one and two- 
third times as broad as long. Epinotum very short, steep in 
profile, without distinct base and declivity, rounded and 
slightly convex above, more flattened below. Petiole small, 
thickened below, rapidly attenuated and narrowed above 
where the compressed border terminates in two flat teeth. 
Oaster large, broadly elliptical, somewhat flattened above* 
Wings as long as tbe body (8 mm.). 

Very smooth and shining; mandibles coarsely and regu¬ 
larly longitudinally rugose; gaster finely shagreened. Gula 
ana clypeus with very long, curved, yellow hairs, forming a 
distinct psammophore. Hairs shorter and very sparse on the 
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remainder of the body; legs with abundant, short apprised 
hairs; those on the scapes similar, but even shorter. Man¬ 
dibles deep-red; head, thorax, and petiole bright yellowish- 
ired; gaster black; anus, transverse bands on the venter, the 
legs, and antennae yellow. Wings distinctly yellowish, with 
pale-brown veins and apterostigma. 

A single specimen, taken between Todmorden and Wanta- 
pella. This may be the hitherto unknown female of M. 
wheeleri, Porel, originally described from Tennant Creek, 
Central Australia. 

20. Camponotus (Myrmoturba) maculatus, Fabr., subsp. 

NOVAE-HOLLANDIAE, Mayr. 

Numerous workers from Flat Rock Hole in the Musgrave 
Ranges. These are a little more hairy and somewhat larger 
than specimens from New South Wales, but hardly represent 
a distinct variety. 

21. Camponotus (Myrmoturba) maculatus, Fabr., subsp. 

DiscoRs, Fore]. 

One major and three minor workers from Flat Rock Hole 
in the Musgrave Ranges agree very closely with Forel's descrip¬ 
tion of specimens from Pera Boro, New South Wales. The 
thorax of the major is much like that of the var. laetus , Forel, 
from Tennant Creek, Central Australia, but the colour is that 
of the typical form of the species. 

22. Camponotus (Myrmoturba) latrunculus, n. sp. 

PI. lxvi., figs. and 4 . 

Worker major .—Length, about 9 mm. 

Head large, not longer than broad, broader behind than 
in front, very convex above, with the posterior border nearly 
straight and the sides convex. Eyes Tather large and convex. 
Mandibles convex, 6-toothed. Clypeus feebly, but distinctly, 
carinate, its anterior border projecting as a short, rather nar¬ 
row lobe, with straight median border and the sides rather 
broadly emarginate. Frontal area distinct, transverse, 
diamond-shaped; frontal groove distinct, frontal carinae 
moderately far apart, curved and diverging behind. Antennae 
rather slender, scapes extending about one-fifth their length 
beyond the posterior border of the head. Thorax robust, with 
distinct promesonotal and meeoepinotal sutures, pronotum as 
broad as long, convex, rounded above; mesonotum also con¬ 
vex, continuing the curve of the pronotum. There is a 
distinct but slight constriction of the thorax at the mesoepi- 
notal suture, behind which the rather narrowed and only 
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slightly compressed epinotum descends with a rounded slope, 
lacking a distinct base and declivity. Petiole small and nar¬ 
row, in profile cuneate, with convex ventral and anterior and 
flat posterior surface; apical border rather sharp, bluntly 
pointed when seen from behind. Gaster broadly elliptical. 
Legs rather slender, hind tibiae cylindrical. 

Smooth and shining; mandibles sparsely and not very 
coarsely punctate; remainder of body finely shogreened; 
cheeks and gaster sparsely punctate. Hairs yellow, erect, 
sparse on the body and along the flexor surfaces of the femora 
and at their tips. Hind tibiae with several rows of bristles 
on their flexor surfaces. Pubseence very fine and dense, 
visible only on the sides of the thorax and on the appendages. 
Chestnut-red; antennal scapes blackish; gaster black, with 
yellowish margins to the segments. Legs yellowish-brown. 

A single specimen from Todmorden. 

I am unable to refer this ant to any of the Australian 
species described by previous writers. The thorax feebly 
approaches that of C. ( Myrmosphincta) intrepidus , Kirby, in 
shape, but the form of the head and clypeus show that it 
belongs more properly in the subgenus Myrmoturba . 

23. Camponotus (Myrmoqonia) eremicus, n. sp. 

PL Ixvi., fitfs. 5 ami (>. 

Worker major .—Length, 7 mm. 

Head trapezoidal, longer than broad, broader behind 
than in front, with straight, transverse posterior border and 
feebly convex cheeks. Eyes large, convex, their anterior 
orbits at the middle of the sides of the head. Mandibles 
6-toothed, their outer margins straight at the base, strongly 
convex at the tips. Clypeus strongly carinate, its anterior 
border not produced or lobed, feebly and sin ua tel y excised in 
the middle. Frontal area small, triangular, indistinct; 
frontal groove distinct; frontal carinae closely approximated 
anteriorly, curved, and more diverging behind. Antennae 
slender, scapes reaching about two-fifths of their length beyond 
the posterior corners of the head. Pronotum as broad as long, 
flattened above, with a sharp semicircular ridge around its 
anterior surface, and extending back to the middle of its 
sides. Promesonotal suture pronounced; mesoepinot&l suture 
absent, the mesonotum and epinotum together twice as long 
as broad, so compressed laterally as to be reduced dorsally to 
a rather sharp, blade-like edge. In profile the mesoepinotum 
is as high as long, the dorsal edge feebly and evenly convex 
and as long as the declivity, which is abrupt and feebly con¬ 
cave. Petiole rather narrow, cuneate in profile, thick below, 
with & ^distinct ventral protuberance, feebly convex anterioi 
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and straight posterior surface, and sharp apical border, which 
seen from behind is rounded and entire. Gaster of the usual 
shape. Legs rather slender; tibiae cylindrical. 

Shining; thorax slightly more opaque. Mandibles rather 
coarsely punctate; head and thorax densely punctate-reticu¬ 
late, gaster very finely, transversely rugulose. Haifa erect, 
short, very sparse, present only on the mandibles, clypeus, 
front, and venter. Femora with a few bristles at their tips: 
tibiae with a sparse row of bristles along their flexor surfaces. 
Pubescence absent on the body, very short, sparse, and 
apprefteed on the tibiae and scapes. Black; mandibles, 
clypeus, cheeks, and front deep-red; antennae and tarsi 
reddish-brown; coxae, femora, and tibiae yellow; knees 
in fu sea ted. 

Worker minor .—Length, 5'5-6 mm. 

Body slender; head subrectangular, about as broad 
behind as in front, nearly one and a half times as long as 
broad, with straight posterior and lateral borders. Eyes large 
and prominent, situated at a distance less than their length 
from the posterior corners of the head. Clypeus carinate, its 
anterior border entire, subangularly produced in the middle. 
Antennae very slender, reaching nearly half their length be¬ 
yond the posterior corners of the head. Thorax very long, 
narrow, and low, less compressed behind than in the major 
worker, in profile evenly rounded, highest in the middle, 
pronotum not marginate in front and on the sides, epinotum 
without distinct base and declivity, but merely continuing the 
gentle curve of the mesonotum. Petiole with its anterior sur¬ 
face more convex and its upper* border more transverse than in 
the major worker. Gaster small and narrow. 

Sculpture much as in the major worker, but thorax more 
shining and cheeks sparsely and feebly foveolate. Pilosity 
much more abundant than in the large worker. There are 
very sparse, erect hairs on the whole upper-surface, including 
the petiole, and also on the gula. The head is covered with 
sparse and rather long yellowish pubescence. Head and 
thorax brown, petiole and gaster black; scapes and legs, 
except the tarsi, yellow, the latter and the anterior half of 
the head pale-brown. 

Described from a single major and three minor workers 
from the Evorard Range. As all of these specimens were 
glued on the same card it would seem that they must have 
been taken from the same nest. The major and minor workers, 
however, differ in so many important particulars as to suggest 
•owti doubt as to their being co-specinc. 

This species is very closely related to C. (Myrmogonia) 
michatlitnt, Forel, from South-western Australia, judging 
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from Forel’s description, but differs in so many details of 
structure, sculpture, and colour that I have felt constrained 
to describe it as new. It is more easily distinguished from the 
other Australian species of the subgenus Myrmogonia: evae } 
Forel; oetkeri , Forel; adami , Forel; lownti , Forel; gibbinotu*, 
Forel; and rubiginoxus, Mayr. 

24. Camponotub (Dinomyrmex) subnitidus, Mayr. 

To this species I refer a single minor worker taken between 
Todmorden and Wantapella. It is, however, even lees 
pilose than the typical subnitidus , and prpbably represents a 
distinct variety, which cannot be satisfactorily described till 
the worker major is brought to light. 

25. Camponotub (Myrmamblys) aurofasciatus, n. sp, 

PI. Ixvi., fig. 7. 

Worker (medio [?]).—Length, 5-5'5 mm. 

Head strongly trapezoidal, very slightly longer than 
broad, broader behind than in front, with straight posterior 
border and sides and rather sharp posterior corners, convex in 
the middle above, feebly depressed behind. Eyes moderately 
large, oonvex, nearly circular, well behind the median trans¬ 
verse diameter of the head. Mandibles with rather straight 
external borders, 6-toothed. Clypeus distinctly but bluntly 
carinate, with feebly rounded, entire anterior border. Frontal 
area obsolete, frontal gToove distinct, frontal carinae approxi¬ 
mated anteriorly, curved and diverging behind. Antennae 
long, scapes extending nearly half their length beyond the 
posterior border of the head. Thorax through the pronotum 
nearly as broad as the head, rapidly narrowed and laterally 
compressed behind, so that the mesonotum and epinotum are 
reduced above to a rounded ridge. Pronotum broader than 
long, flat above, anteriorly and laterally distinctly submar- 
ginate. In profile the thorax is highest in the mesonotal 
region and the dorsal outline is an even curve continued over 
the epinot&l base, which is fully three times as long as the 
declivity. The angle separating the base from the declivity 
is rounded and obtuse. Promesonotal suture distinct, that 
between the mesonotum and epinotum obsolete. Petiole 
thick and rather narrow, very oonvex in front, flat behind, 
with blunt, evenly-rounded, and entire apical border. Oaster 
broadly elliptical, rathefr flattened. Hind tibiae slightly 
compressed. 

Opaque and very densely and finely punctate; mandibles 
slightly shining, with numerous large, elongate punctures* 
Clypeus and cheeks with a few sparse, shallow fovedae. The 
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dense punctuation of the gaster is distinctly finer than that of 
other portions of the body. Hairs golden-yellow, erect,, 
moderately long, not abundant, rather obtuse, most conspicu¬ 
ous on the upper-surface of the head, epinotum, and gaster*. 
Pubescence yellow, very sparse, and rather long, distinct on 
the bead, especially on the clypeus, gaster, and appendages. 
Tips and flexor surfaces of femora with a few long, erect hairs. 
Black: apical portions of mandibles deep-red; each gastric 
segment with a conspicuous dull-golden band on its posterior 
border. 

Described from six workers, five from the Musgrave 
Ranges and one from Moorilyanna. This beautiful species ia 
readily distinguished by its peculiar head, very opaque surface* 
and the unusual banding of the gaster. 

28. Camponotus (Myrmosphincta [?]) whitei, n. sp. 

PI. Ixvi., fig. 8. 

Worker (minor [?]).—Length, 4'5-5 mm. 

Head trapezoidal, deepest in the frontal region, a little 
longer than broad, slightly broader behind than in front, with 
straight side9 and feebly concave posterior border. Eyes 
moderately large, very convex, nearly circular, distinctly 
behind the median transverse diameter of the head. Man¬ 
dibles with slightly convex external borders and oblique, 
6-toothed apices. Clypeus strongly carinate, rather convex* 
with ontire anterior border, subangularly produced in the: 
middle. Frontal area rather large, triangular ; frontal groove 
lacking; frontal carinae approximated in front, curved out¬ 
ward in the middle, and again approximated behind. An¬ 
tennae rather long and stout; scapes surpassing the posterior 
border of the head by fully two-fifths their length. Thorax 
rather long, nearly as broad as the head through the pronotum, 
which is flattened above, bluntly marginate anteriorly, and 
seen from above a little broader than long. Promesonotaf 
suture pronounced. There is a deep, saddle-like impression in 
the region of the mesonotal suture, which is obsolete, and the 
thorax is also laterally compressed in this region. The 
epinotum is very convex and rounded, and resembles somewhat 
that of a Dolichoderuf ?, but in profile the base passes without 
an angle into the vertical, slightly concave declivity of about 
the same length. Petiole nodi form, seen from above regularly, 
transversely elliptical, and about twice as broad as long, in 
profile less than twice as high as long, the node with three 
surfaces, a short vertical anterior, a horizontal rounded dor¬ 
sal, and a vertical posterior surface. Gaster rather small* 
broadly elliptical. Tibiae cylindrical 
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Mandibles shining, very coarsely punctate. Remainder of 
body,, including the appendages, opaque; head, thorax, and 
petiole densely and beautifully coarsely punctate, the punc¬ 
tures being somewhat smaller on the upper-surface of the 
head and somewhat larger on the mesopleurao. Gaster and 
legs very minutely and densely punctate. Hairs whitish, 
erect, blunt, but not very stiff, rather long but not abundant, 
mo9t conspicuous on the front, epinotum, and first gastric 
segment. Logs and scapes with more numerous, more pointed, 
shorter, and suberect hairs. Deep rastaneous-red, mandibles 
and legs paler, upper-surface of head and thorax somewhat 
darker, gaster black, with narrow, sordid, yellowish margins 
to the segments. 

This beautiful species, described from two specimens, was 
taken at Flat Rock Hole in the Musgrave Ranges. I have 
placed it in the subgenus Mynyinayhincta with many misgiv¬ 
ings. It would seem to belong more properly in Orthonoto- 
nn/rmejr, near mcn/ri , Forel, on account of the peculiar struc¬ 
ture of the thorax and petiole, but this subgenus, though 
confined to the Old World, is not known to be represented in 
Papua or Australia. 

27. Oamponotus (Mytimosphincta [ 1 ]) leak, n. sp. 

PI. lxvi., fig. 9. 

Worker minor .—Length, 4 5 mm. 

Head, including the mandibles, subelliptical, longer than 
broad, with straight, subparallel sides, slightly broader behind 
through the eyes than at the mandibular insertions. Behind 
the eyes, which are very convex and hemispherical, the head 
narrows rapidly to a short occipital border, so that it has no 
posterior corners. Mandibles with straight external and 
oblique apical borders, the latter armed with at least five coarse 
teeth. Clypeus convex, strongly carinate, its anterior border 
slightly impressed in the middle. Frontal area triangular, 
distinct, impressed; frontal groove replaced by a rather strong 
raised line or ridge; frontal carinae not widely diverging 
behind. Antennae long, scapes extending nearly half their 
length beyond the posterior border of the head; all the funi¬ 
cular joints decidedly longer than broad. Thorax long and 
slender; seen from above the pronotum is as broad as long, a 
little narrower than the head, with rounded, sloping humeri; 
the mesonotum and epiuolum narrower, with subparallel sides, 
the mesonotum as long as the epinotum, but the suture 
obsolete between them ; promesonotal suture well developed. 
In profile the upper-surface of the mesonotum is straight and 
slopes gradually to the base of the epinotum, where the thorax 
is feebly but distinctly constricted. In profile the base of the 
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epinotum is horizontal and only slightly convex, more than 
twice as long as the sloping declivity into which it passes 
through a very obtuse angle. Petiole of extraordinary shape, 
longer than high, anteriorly and posteriorly cylindrical, but 
surmounted in the middle by a thick node which, viewed 
from above, is nearly circular, but is diamond-shaped in pror 
file, its anterior surface being straight and inclined obliquely 
upward and forward, the dorsal surface horizontal and very 
feebly convex, and the posterior surface straight and inclined 
obliquely backward and downward and parallel with the 
anterior surface. The ventral surface is almost straight. 
Gaster broadly pyriform, narrowed, and rather pointed in 
front. Legs slender; tibiae cylindrical. 

Opaque, except the gaster, which is distinctly shining. 
Mandibles very finely shagreened and coarsely punctate. 
Head, thorax, and petiole uniformly and densely punctate, 
legs and gaster coarsely, transversely shagreened. Hairs white, 
long, slender, pointed, and erect, most abundant on the upper- 
surface of the head, epinotum, petiole, and gaster, somewhat 
shorter on the scapes and legs. Deep-red; mandibles and 
femora more yellowish-red; mandibular teeth, anterior cor¬ 
ners of head, front, and vertex between the carinae and eyes 
and back as far as the occipital border, articulations of anten¬ 
nal funiculi, the whole gaster, basal portions of petiole, coxae, 
and apical third of femora, black; tibiae and tarsi reddish- 
brown, the tips and bases of the tibiae darker. 

Described from two specimens taken at Flat Rock Hole 
in the Musgrave Ranges. 

This remarkable species, easily distinguished by its 
singular thorax and even more singular petiole and striking 
colouration, is quite as difficult as the preceding species to 
assign to any of Forel's subgenera of Camponotus. I have plaoed 
it in Myrmosph-incta with a query because the thorax is 
distinctly constricted, and because there seems to be no place- 
for it in any of the other subgenera. Whether or not 
it- should constitute the type of a new subgenus can be deter¬ 
mined only after the discovery of the major worker. 

28 . Calomyrmex splbndidus, Mayr., subsp. purpubbus, 

Mayr., var. smabagdjnus, Emery. 

A single worker from Flat Rock Hole in the Musgrave 
Ranges. 

29. Calomyrmex splendidus, Mayr., subsp. purpubbus, 

Mayr., var. ebbmophilus, n. var. 

Worker .—Differing from the preceding variety in the 
colouration of the legs and the antennae, which are black 
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instead of red, without metallic reflections. The head and 
thorax are beautiful metallic green, the gaeter black, the 
meeopleurae and fore coxae metallic-purple as in the var. 
Bmaraffdivus. 

Seven workers, four from the Everard Range and three 
from Flat Rock Hole in the Musgrave Ranges. 

30. PoiiYHHACHiH (Campomyrma) longjfes, n. sp. 

Pis. lxv., figs. I and 2, and lxvi., fig. 10. 

Worker. —Length, 9-10 mm. 

Head snbrectangular, excluding the mandibles, a little 
broader behind than in front, with straight sides and rather 
sharp, distinctly marginate posterior comers, the occipital 
region convex in the middle, the frontal region convex, and 
the vertex rather flat. EyeB large and convex, situated a 
distance about equal to their longest diameter from the pos¬ 
terior corners of the head. Mandibles with moderately convex 
external and 5-toothed apical borders. Clypeus distinctly 
carinate, produced in the middle as a rounded lobe, bearing 
at its edge a row of regular, fine, acute teeth, its sides broadly 
excised. Frontal area small, triangular, impressed ; frontal 
groove distinct; frontal carinae closely approximated in front, 
gradually diverging behind, nearly straight. Antennae very 
long and slender, scapes reaching fully half their length 
beyond the posterior border of the head; first funicular joint 
more than five times as long as broad, remaining joints grow¬ 
ing successively shorter. Thorax long, its dorsal surface 
flattened and*bu*t slightly convex in profile, very sharply 
marginate on the sides, so that the pleurae are slightly con¬ 
cave, the margin rather deeply incised at the pronounced 
promesonotal and only feebly indented at the distinct meso- 
epinotal suture. Pronotum as long as broad, a little narrower 
behind than in front, its anterior corners in the form of small 
acute teeth, which are as long as broad at their bases. Meso- 
notum a little longer than broad, narrower behind than in 
front, with evenly rounded anterior and lateral borders; base 
of epinotum longer than broad, rather narrow, especially 
behind, where it is produced into two parallel, flat, blunt 
teeth, which are longer than broad at their bases, as long as 
their distance apart, and directed backward and upward. The 
small notch-like space between the teeth is not marginate. 
Declivity of epinotum shorter than the base,* sloping, feebly 
convex. Petiole thick at the base, when seen from above as 
long as broad, with convex anterior and posterior surfaces, the 
apical border compressed and bearing four long, slender, acute 
spines, directed upward and backward, the inner pair approxi¬ 
mated and shorter, so that an imaginary line joining the tips 
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•of all four spines would be straight. Ventral surface of 
petiole distinctly concave. Gaster broadly elliptical, convex 
above and below, first segment occupying nearly half of its 
surface. Legs very long and slender; tibiae cylindrical. 

Mandibles lustrous, very finely and densely striated; 
remainder of body subopaque; head, thorax, and petiole very 
finely punctate-rugulose, the rugules distinctly longitudinal 
and regular on the posterior portion of the head and on the 
thoracic dorsum. Gaster and legs very densely shagreened, 
and covered with small, sparse, piligerous punctures. Hairs 
yellowish, erect, short, and sparse, almost absent on the upper- 
surface, except on the clypeus, mandibles, and gaster; very 
distinct, more abundant, shorter, and bristly on the scapes 
and legs; pubescence absent except on the venter, where it is 
yellowish, long, sparse, and appressed. Black ; mandibles and 
apical halves of the funiculi brownish-red ; legs, including the 
coxae, brownish-yellow, with the tarsi and basal half of the 
tibiae black. 

Described from twenty-four workers taken in the Everard 
Range. 

This species, though apparently related to 1\ (C.) frog- 
fjatti y Forol, and jn/rrhus, Forel, is readily distinguishable 
from these and all other known Australian members of the 
subgenus, by its regularly dentate (not crenate) clypeus, very 
long appendages, and the shape of the petiolar and epinotal 
spines. It appears also to b© very distinct in its habits. Like 
the other species of Campomyrmn , it lives in the ground, but 
Captain White's photographs show that instead of nesting 
under stones, like P. femorata , F. Smith, micartSy Mayr., and 
xydneyensisy Mayr., of Eastern Australia, it builds a beauti¬ 
fully regular crater, the rounded, exposed surfaces of which it 
thatches with a layer of mulga leaves. 

31. Pqlyrhachis (Campomyrma), sp. 

A single dealated female specimen, measuring about 6*5 
mm., from the MacDonnell Ranges, evidently belongs to a 
species allied to leae y Forel, or micans , Mayr., but as the 
females of the great majority of Australian Campomyrmas 
are quite unknown I refrain from describing it at the present 
time. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

[ Pints * Ixv . and Ixvi . are from photoaraphs taken by 8 . .4. 

Platk LXIV. 

Fig. 2.—Several ants’ neats, constructed of clay, belonging 
to a new species, Monomorium ( TI ol corny rm ex) whitei , Wheeler. 
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Plate LXV. 

Fig. 1.--An ants’ limit, covered with mulga leaves, belonging 
to n now species, Pol yi hachis (Campomynna) loiu/ipex , Wheeler. 
Fig. 2.—Tlie same at nearer view. 
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Pl<ATE LXV1. 

Monomorhim (Holcomynnex) whitei , Wheeler. 
Melophorus laticepn, Wheeler, head. 

CumponotuR (Mynnoturba) latrunailus , Wheeler, head. 

,» ,, ,, Whoeler, side 

view of thorax. 

(Myrmoyonia) rremicus, Whoeler, head. 

Whoeler, side 

view of thorax. 

(Myrmamblyn) aurofasciatuR . Wheeler. 
(Myrmoaphincta [?]> whitei , Wheeler. 

,, ,, leae> Wheeler. 

Poh/rhachis (Campomyrma) tonyipes, Wheeler. 


O') BOTANY. 

By J. M. Black. 

Plates LX1X. and LXX. 

This list comprises 200 species collected by Capt. White. 

The following have been previously recorded for Central 
Australia (Northern Territory), but not for South Australia 
Proper: —Strainsona canescens, Acacia cibaria , Eucalyptus 
pachyphyUa, O/earia Fcrrcdi, Calotis Kcmpei , Helipterum 
Charshi/ae , and H. Fifzgibbonii. New species for Tate’s 
”Central District” (in the north-western corner of which are 
situated the Musgrave and Everard Ranges) are: —Eragrostis 
lacunaria , E. Broumii , Cyperns e raltatns , Basda longicuspis, 
Chenopodiit m micrapJiyllit m , Tfaloragis odon tocarpa , M yo- 
porum deRcrti , Waif si a eorynihosa , Podocoma nana , ff clip* 
ternm Tietkensii , and Gnaphalium japonicnm . 

Four species are described which are believed to be new 
to science (in the genera Triodia , Menkea , Pterigcmn , and 
To ranthus), and also a variety of the Native Tobacco 
f lYicotiana Rita veolctisJ . 

Only two botanical collections of importance have been 
previously made in the region between Oodnadatta and the 
Musgrave Ranges. The first was that of Ernest Giles in his 
exploration of 1876, and the second was that of R. Helms, 
collector to the Elder Expedition of 1891. Giles’ plants 
were dealt with by Baron von Mueller in the ” Journal of 
Botany,” xv., 269-281, 300-6, 344-9 (1877), and Helms" 
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specimens (phanerogams and vascular cryptogams) were 
identified by Mueller and Tate in the Transactions of this 
Society, xvi., 333-83 (1892). 

The positions of the minor localities mentioned in this 
report are as follows:—Coongra Creek, a branch of the 
Alberga Creek; Indulkana Springs, in the Indulkana Range, 
at the head of the Indulkana Creek; Lambinna Soakage, on 
the Alberga, about 40 miles west of Todmorderi Station; 
Flat Rock Hole, about 16 miles east of the Musgrave Rnnges: 
Moorilyanna Native Well, between the Musgrave Ranges and 
the Indulkana Range; Mount Carmeena, the second highest 
peak of the Everard Range; Mount lllbillie, highest peak in 
the Everard Range; Wantapella Swamp, just south of the 
Indulkana Range ; Vaughan Hill, south of Alberga Creek, near 
Lambinna Soakage. 

, The additions between brackets are Capt. White’s field 
notes. 

PolypodIaceae .—Notholaena vellra , R. Br. Glen Fer¬ 
dinand, Musgrave Ranges; Indulkana Springs and 15 miles 
west thereof. [A few plants here and there amongst the rock 
in the most protected places had resisted the drought.] 
Vheilanthe* tenvifolia , Swartz. Moorilyanna Native Well. 
[Found amongst all the granite outcrops and ranges.] 
Grammitia Fcynoldm , F. v. M. Mount lllbillie, Everard 
Range. [A few specimens found in damp places.] 

Coni ferae. — CaUitru robusta, R. Br. “Murray Pine.” 
Tietkens’ Birthday Creek, Musgrave Ranges. [First met with 
in the Indulkana Range at Tndulkana Springs. Growing in 
great quantity amongst* the rocks in Glen Ferdinand; also 
met with in the Everard Range. It does not grow to any¬ 
thing like a fair-sized tree.] 

Gramineae .—Panicum gracile, R. Br. Moorilyanna 
Native Well. [Not often seen.] P. leueophaev w, H. B. et K. 
Moorilyanna Native Well. [Found growing amongst the 
rocks; much eaten down by mammals.] Neurachne Mitchrl - 
liana, Nees. Moorilyanna Native Well. Eriachnr ovata , 
Nees. Forty miles west of Oodnadatta. E. pallida , F. v. M. 
Musgrave Ranges. [A very common erect grass growing in 
valleys between the ranges.] These two determinations are 
not altogether satisfactory, and it is evident from these and 
other Northern specimens that the genus Eriachnr requires a 
careful revision. Danthonia bipartita , F. v. M. Twenty 
miles east of Musgrave Ranges; Everard Range. [Not a 
common grass; much relished by stock.] Pollinia fulva, 
Benth. Twenty miles west of Lambinna Soakage; Moorilyanna 
Native Well. [Often met with along watercourses and around 
waterholee; growing to the height of 5 or 6 feet at times.] 
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Diplachne loliiformis, P. v. M. Glen Ferdinand. Stunted 
specimens under 10 cm. high, Pappophorum nigricans , R. Br. 
Moorilyanna Native Well; Musgrave Ranges and 10 miles 
east thereof. [A common grass, west of Wantapella Swamp; 
stock seem to like this grass when it is young.] P . avcnaceum , 
Irindl. Wantapella Swamp. [Not a common grass; only 
found in this one locality.] A nthistiria ciliata , L. ‘‘Kangaroo 
Grass/' Musgrave and Everard Ranges. [No doubt 
owing to the long drought, this grass was very stunted; in 
places and where the rain had fallen it was 2 to 3 feet high; 
sometimes found on very stony ground.] Aristida arenaria t 
Gaud. Moorilyanna Native Well. 

Trlodia aristata, *p- n. (tab. lxx.). Gramen caespitosvm 
t/! a brum rigid nm, foliorum la mind involutd pungente> 
vagind suhturgidd striatd , ligtild in circulo brevis si mo pilorum 
conversd , paniculd angvstd, glumis vacttis 12-13 mm. longis 
carmatis 3-5-nerviis longe acuminates, spiculis compressit 
o-6-floris, glumd floriferd 9 mm. langd bifidd et inter lobos 
acntos aristom 2-3 mm. Ion gam gerente deorsum 9-nervid, 
nerris ternatim congregates villosis. 1 ‘Porcupine Grass/ * 
Nearest to T. irritant, R. Br., but differs in the longer, almost 
awned outer glumes and in the acute lobes of the flowering 
glume with the midnerve excurrent in an awn which is twice 
as long as the lobes. An exactly similar specimen is in the 
Tate Herbarium, placed under Schedonorus littorali* , Beauv., 
to which it bears considerable resemblance, especially as this 
Triodu *, at least when dried, is straw-coloured. Tate's speci¬ 
men is unlabelled, but a loose label in the folio is marked 
“Mt. Aroona, 30/8/83.” This place is near the eastern shore 
of Lake Torrens, and very probably the specimen was gathered 
there, [Grew in very large bushes on the sandy flats between 
the ranges.] 

Eragrostis eriopoda , Benth. Everard Range and sur¬ 
rounding country. [A very common grass all over the granite 
country; too hard and wiry to be of much good.] E. falcata , 
Gaud. Forty miles west of Oodnadatta. A starved specimen 
with panicle only 15 mm. long. E. chaetophylla, Steud. 
Tietkens* Birthday Creek. [Seems to be a common grass in 
the Musgrave Ranges.] E. Brownie, Nees. Wantapella 
Swamp. Spikelets 10-25 mm. long, flowers 20 to over 50. 
[This pretty little grass was seen growing on the hard soil near 
claypans ] E. pilosa, Beauv. Flat Rock Hole and Mooril¬ 
yanna Well. [Only saw this plant growing in one locality on 
a large claypan, which must be a small lake after rain.] 
E. lacnnaria , F. v. M; Moorilyanna, Native Well. [A 
common grass amongst the granite rocka; a good fodder 
grass.] Mtipa scabra , Lindl. Musgrave Ranges. Leafbladea 
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very rough with short; stiff hairs. [This grass is not plentiful 
anywhere; we saw more of it in the Musgrave Ranges than 
axiy where else; stock seem to relish it.] Aromas arena fins , 
Labill. Everard Range. [This good fodder grass was not 
met with in any quantity, and only seen in the Everard 
Range.] 

Cyperaceae. — Cyptrus fulvus , R. Br. Mount Illbillie 
and elsewhere in Everard Range; Moorilyanna Native Well. 
,[A common plant in watercourses and low ground.] V. 
c.raltatns, Retz. Neales Creek. Some of the primary rays 
16 cm. long. [Great masses found near waterholes which 
hold for some time; attains the height of 6 feet.] C. rotundas, 
L. var. pallidas , Benth. “Nut Grass.” Twenty miles west 
■of Lambinna Well; Coongra Creek. [Found in very dry 
watercourses.] C. diffor mis, L. Neales Creek. [Only ob¬ 
served in the Neales Creek; it was growing on flooded ground, 
and attained the height of 12 to 24 inches.] 

Juncaceae.— X r crates lencocephala , R. Br. Lambinna 
Soakage. [Only met with at Lambinna Soakage, in the sandy 
bed of the Alberga.] 

Liliaceae.— There is a small liliaceous plant from Lam¬ 
binna Soakage, in bud only. Leaves narrow-linear; perianth- 
segments narrow, 3-5-nerved; anthers much longer than fila¬ 
ments ; style undivided; 2 ovules in each cell of ovary. 
Perhaps a new species of Chlorophyton . 

Urticaceae. — Ficus platypoda , Ounn. “Native Fig.” 
Everard Range; Moorilyanna Native Well. [First seen at 
lndulkana Springs. Never seen more than a few yards away 
from rocks. In the Everard Range the trees grew to great 
size ; some were from 10 to 13 yards across and 12 feet high, 
branches resting on the ground. Natives eat the fruit.] 
Parictaria dchilis, Forst. Moorilyanna Native Well. [A 
soft bright-green plant, very delicate; growing in the deep 
cracks between the granite boulders.] 

Proteaceae. — Crevillea nematophylla , F. v. M. Forty 
miles west of Oodnadatta. Tlakea lorca , R. Br. “Corkbark 
Tree ” Sandy country west of the Everard Range. Capt. 
White’s specimens are in flower and are dated G/8/14. In 
November of the same year I received from Mies Staer speci¬ 
mens gathered at some point west of Oodnadatta and showing 
ripe and half-ripe fruits. As supplementary to Bentliam's 
“description (FI. Aust., v., 496) and Bailey's (Queensl. FI., 
1346) it may be noted that the ovary in the flower is almost 
glabrous, but the young fruit, ^bich is subconical in shape 
with an incurved point, is hoary with a very fine, cloee 
tomentum. This wears off later, and the ripe oapsule is 
Janeeolate-ovoid, subcompressed, 30-45 mm. long by 17-20 mm. 
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broad, more or less curved at the apex and sometimes shortly 
beaked. The leaves are all simple and vary from 25-45 cm. 
in length, are at first pubescent but become glabrous with 
age. The bark is corky. [A common tree throughout the 
country, and known as the “Cork Tree" owing to the cork-like 
bark. The natives north of Oodnadatta make shields from 
the wood on account of it being very light and soft. This 
tree is very twisted in shape, and the fruits are clustered in 
great bunches. The flowers contain much honey, for which 
the ants climb up the trunk in millions; it also affords food 
to honey-eating birds.] 

Loranthaceae. — Loranthu* pendulm , Sieb. Officer 
Creek, west of Everard Range. [Quantities of this parasitical 
plant were found growing upon the mulga.] L. Quandang , 
Lindl. Moorilyanna Native Well. [This species was not 
nearly so plentiful as the others.] L. linear*folius , Hook. 
Moorilyanna Native Well. [This was the only locality where 
T saw this small species; it was growing on the mulga (Acacia 
nneura).] L. esocarpi, Bchr. Twenty and 40 miles west of 
Oodnadatta; 15 miles west of Indulkana Springs. [Numbers 
of large bunches were found on the mulga trees.] 

Santalaceae. — San tain m laneeohUum , R. Br. Oodna¬ 
datta. [A pretty shrub bearing a quantity of dark berries; 
grows on flooded ground.] Fusanm acuminatus , R. Br. 
“Quondong.” Leaves thick, with prominent lateral nerves. 
(Very few of these shrubs were seen during the trip; owing 
to the drought, most of them had not fruited for years.] 

Ciienopodiaceae.' — Ohenopodium nitra reace u ni , F. v. M. 
Wantapella Swamp. Seed horizontal, as shown on pi. 28 
of Mueller's “Iconography of Australian Salsolaceous Plants," 
although it is described as vertical in all the diagnoses which 
T have seen. [Large bunches, round in shape, up to 8 or 
10 feet high, growing all over the depression known as Wanta¬ 
pella Swamp; it seems to be eaten by stock.] Ch. cristatum , 
F. v. M. Mount Illbillie. Dwarf specimens with procumbent 
stems not more than 2 cm. long. Oh. microphyllnm , F. v. M. 
Musgrave Ranges. Leaves larger than usual (5-10 mm. long); 
seed black, shining; in the only flower in which T found 
stamens there were five of them. [Only met with in Glen 
Fedinand.] Kochia nedifolia , F. v. M. “Bluebush.” Ninety 
miles west of Todmorden Station; between Moorilyanna 
Native Well and Everard Range. Differs from the type in 
having the white hairs of the tomentum stellate instead of 
simple or forked. A similar specimen has been sent me from 
Mount Gunson by Mrs. Beckwith. In Captain White’s 
specimens the connivent lobes are often raised above the 
rather narrow wing 90 that the summit of the fruiting; 
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perianth is convex, showing an approach towards K. pyra~ 
mu fata. I would suggest calling this var. $telhdata. A\ 
villow, Lindl. "Cotton Bush.” Mooriiyanna Native Well; 
Flat Rock Hole, Musgrave Ranges: Wantapell* Swamp; 
Lambinna Soakage. [Found in patches all through the 
country, but very little west of Indulkana Springs. Good 
fodder for all stock.] K . decaptera , F. v. M. Mooriiyanna 
Native Well. [Not a common plant in this locality; a few 
bunches growing at the foot of the granite rocks.] K. 
aphtfUn 9 R. Br. Thirty-five miles west of Mooriiyanna Native 
Well. K . criantha, F. v. M. Indulkana Springs and 15 
miles west thereof. There are some puzzling points about 
these specimens and about similar ones received from Arka- 
ringa through Miss Staer. All the flowers I have examined 
are female; even in the youngest 1 could find no sign of 
stamens. The fruit is obliquely placed within the perianth 
and the radicle is always descending. The horizontal wing 
of the perianth has 5 broad lobes, hidden (as .are* also the 
5 short lobes covering the fruit) among the dense wool. 
Similar specimens collected by Helms in 1891 at Arkaringa 
are in the Tate Herbarium labelled “Hama Dallachyana «• 
Koch in e riant ha [A common plant about Indulkana 
Springs, but is not found far west from that point.] A triplex 
vesicaria , Hew. "Bladder Saltbush.” Forty miles weet of 
Oodnadatta; Indulkana Springs; Lambinna Soakage; 
Mooriiyanna Waterhole. [A common plant; many fine plains 
are covered with this good fodder.] A. nummiilaria , Lindl. 
Indulkana Springs, [very large bushes of this plant wete 
often seen in the ranges.] A. spojigiosa, F. v^ M. Fifty 
miles west of Oodnadatta, and at Oodnadatta. [This plant 
does not extend very far west of Oodnadatta.] Rhagodia 
xpinescens, R. Br. Fifty miles west of Oodnadatta. Rh . 
nutan *, R. Br. Everard Range; Mooriiyanna Native Well. 
[Not often found; generally growing up in the shelter of 
some other plant, and made conspicuous by its bright red 
berries.] Hama quinquecuspis , F. v. M., var. villota , Benth. 
Wantapella Swamp. B. Birchii , F. v. M. Glen Ferdinand. 
Agrees with specimens in the Tate Herbarium of B. Cor - 
nnhinna , F. v. M., which was afterwards reduced to a variety 
of B. Birchii . The fruiting perianth, however, resembles 
rather that of B. echinopsila in the illustrations of Mueller’s 
"Salsolaceous Plants” than that given for B. Birchii . The 
2 shorter spines of the 5 are united towards their base, and 
the summit and tube of the perianth are sharply ridged 
between them. [A quantity of this bush was growing in the 
£len.] ' B . longicusjnsy F. v. M. Fifty miles west of Oodna¬ 
datta. Fruiting perianth broad and gibbous at base, 2-lobed 
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on the anterior side where it Bits on the branch; spines 4-5, 
the longest two often 25 mm. long. [A common bush on 
the stony tablelands; much relished by camels.] B. para- 
doxa, F. v. M. Everard and Musgrave Ranges. [Plentiful; 
the sharp-spined fruits gave much trouble to man and beast.] 
Sahola Kali , L., var. strobilifera , Benth. Twenty miles west 
of Oodnadatta; Moorilyanna Native Well. [Found through¬ 
out the country; much relished by camels.] Enchylaena 
tommtom , R. Br. Wantapella Swamp. [Growing onground 
subject to floods.] 

Amarantaceae. — Amarantus Mitch ellii, Benth. Indul- 
kana Springs. Alternanthera triandra , Lam. Moorilyanna 
Native Well. [Found growing amongst the granite rocks.] 
Trichinium incanum, R. Br. Mount Illbillie. I do not see 
how it is possible, at least in dealing with South Australian 
and Central Australian specimens, to keep T. incanum, R. Br., 
and T. ohovatum , Gaud., separate, and Brown's name is, of 
course, the prior one. The distinctions laid down by Bentharn 
(FI. Aust., v., 218 and 221) do not hold good in the speci¬ 
mens I have seen. The bracts are never really glabrous, but 
are always woolly at base and beset with very short glandular 
hairs in the upper part or they are woolly all over. Where 
they are most glabrous in appearance the flower-spikes are 
•often cylindrical and 25 mm. long, while on globular spikes 
the bracts may be densely woolly. The hairs (except the 
minute glandular ones) are etellately branched ; that is to say, 
the barbs are arranged in several whorls around the axis of 
the hair, and are much shorter on the hairs of the bracts 
and bracteolqa than on those of the leaves and branches. The 
hairs themselves vary much in length. Bentharn makes 
"bracts glabrous or nearly so" one of the leading characters 
•of T. ohovatum , but Gaudichaud himself says <( bract cis 
pilosiu8Cldis, y, and his figure shows them pubescent. Var. 
qrandiflorum , Benth. Five miles west of Todmorden Sta¬ 
tion; Glen Ferdinand. Perianth 12-15 mm. long; bracts 
and bracteoles straw-coloured, glandular-hairy in the upper 
part. [Met with on tablelands and also in the sandy valleys 
of the ranges.] T. alopecuroideum , Liudl. Between Mooril¬ 
yanna Native Well and Everard Range. T. exaltatmn , Neee. 
Vaughan Hill, 70 miles west of Todmorden Station; Wan- 
tapeiia Swamp. [This plant was not nearly so plentiful as we 
found it nortn of Oodnadatta the previous year (1913).] T. 
heliptcroidcs , F. v. M. Everard Range; Musgrave Ranges; 
Vaughan Hill. [Quite a quantity of these bright little 
flowers were seen m the valleys of both ranges; not nearly so 
plentiful on the tablelands.] T. corymbosum, Gaud. East 
of Everard Range, [It was only in the vicinity of the Everard 
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Range that this plant was met with, growing in the thick 
niulga scrub.] 

Aizoaceae.— Triunthcma crystalline t Vahl. Lambinna 
Soakage; Wantapella Swamp. [Seen on country subject to 
flooding.] 

Porttjl acacbae.— Calandrinia ptychosperma , F. v. M. 
Glen Ferdinand. 

Caryophyllaceab.— Polycarpaea corymbosa y Lam. Coon- 
gra Creek. [Only observed this plant in the one locality.] 

Oruciferae .—Stenopetalum Uneare y R. Br. (?) Between 
Flat Rock Hole and Moorilyanna Native Well. This may 
be a small hairy form of this species, of which it has the 
flowers and short pedicels. The leaves are mostly radical, 
pinnatisect with narrow lobee and more or less tomentose with 
branched hairs. The specimens are only about 12 cm. high. 
S. nutans , F. v. M. Glen Ferdinand and Moorilyanna Native 
Well. [Growing in small colonies.] Blennodia trisecta, 
Benth. Ninety miles west of Todmorden Station. Pods more 
swollen than usual. [Often met with in dry watercourses.] 
B. canesccm, R. Br. Near Todmorden Station; Tietkens* 
Birthday Creek. [W T here a shower of rain had fallen a week 
or so previous to our visit quite a quantity of this plant had 
sprung up from the sandy soil.] 

Menkea hispidula, sp. n. (tab. lxx.). lierba annua 
tmna ( speciminibus nostris 2-3 cm. altis ), omnino pilix 
pntentibus instructa y foliis lineari-oblongi8 obtusis integris vet 
paucidentatis radicalibus in petiolum august at is y petalis luteix 
sepal a patentia triente superantibus , silicvlis ovoideo-globoslx 
pubescentibus pedicello paulo brevioribus. Fift^n mi lee west 
of Indulkana Springs. This species differs from all others in 
its minute size and stiffish spreading hairs. The pods probably 
resemble those of M. sphaerocarpa in shape, but as none are 
quite ripe and the specimens are in poor condition, it is impos¬ 
sible to say to what extent they may be compressed or 
globular. Two similar specimens are in the Tate Herbarium 
labelled “ Capsella cochlearina y var. ochrantha f from the 
Upper Arkaringa, Helms, 20/5/91.” They certainly do not 
belong to Capsella , as the ovary has no septum and contains 
over 60 ovules. One of our specimens (gathered July 12, 
1914) has a ripening capsule with the numerous seeds, 
arranged as in Menkea. Apart from the number of seeds, 
these specimens bear a considerable resemblance to the descrip¬ 
tion of Capsella villasuh z, also collected by Helms on the 
Arkaringa Creek and described as a new species by Mueller 
and Tate, but of which the Tate Herbarium contains no. 
specimen. In the report of the Elder Expedition (Trans. 
Roy. Soc., S.A., xvi., 335) both (7. cochlearina , var- 
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ochrantha , and C. villas u la are mentioned. Lepidium 
rotundam , DC. Everard Range. [Found all over the 
■country, varying much in size according to the rainfall.] L . 
phlebopetalum , F. v. M. Fifty miles west of Oodnacfatta. 
L. pfopillosum, F. v. M. Glen Ferdinand. [Quite common 
in the Glen, but did not observe it elsewhere.] 

Pittospoeaceae. — Vittosporum phillyraeoides , DC. 
Everard Range; Wantapella Swamp; and 20 miles east of 
Musgrave Ranges. There is also a specimen from the Everard 
Range with leaves much smaller and appressed-hairy below, 
the pedicels and bran chiefs hoary and the flowers mostly 
terminal. There is no fruit. This is perhaps the variety 
from the Upper Arkaringa Valley referred to by Mueller and 
Tate (Trans. Roy. Soc., S.A., xvi., 336), but the leaves of 
Capt. White’s specimen are acute and hooked, as in the type. 
[Not a common shmb; generally found near granite outcrops 
or in the ranges. They were nearly all in fruit at the time of 
our visit, and never attaining more than 10 or 12 feet.] 

Leguminosae .—Indigo fern brevidtns , Benth. Mooril- 
yanna Native Well. [A common plant, growing in some 
instances into a large bush.] Psoralen patens , Lindl. Glen 
Ferdinand. [Fine bushes, up to 5 feet in full bloom.] 
Crotatoria dissi tiff ora, Benth. Mount Carmcena. [Generally 
found growing in the loose sand of the dry watercourses.] 
(Hianthus Dampieriy Cunn. “Sturt Pea.” Between Everard 
Range and Wantapella Swamp. [The country as a whole was 
far too dry for this beautiful plant, but where a thunderstorm 
had passed in one or two places we observed great masses in 
full bloom.] * Swainsona emiesvens, F. v. M. Glen Fer¬ 
dinand. S. oligophylla, F. v. M. Wantapella Swamp, 
(Only seen once or twice; this is owing to the drought most 
likely.] 5. microphylla , A. Gray. Tietkens’ Birthday Creek 
lesser tiif olio , DC. Glen Ferdinand and Moorilyanna 
Native Well. Villous specimens; long white hairs mixed with 
the black ones of the calyx. [This pleasing little plant was 
very plentiful where a shower or two of rain had fallen.] 
Glycine striven, Benth. Moorilyanna Native Well. [Found 
•creeping over the rocks and bushes.] Trigonella suavmima % 
Lindl. Wantapella Swamp. [Only met wtli in the one 
locality.] Cassia Sturtii, R. Br. Ten miles west of Mooril¬ 
yanna Native Well, [A great quantity of this pretty shrub 
was met with east of the Musgrave Ranges.] C. nrtennsmides, 
Gaud. Everard Range and Flat Rock Hole. [Many of these 
bright-flowering shrubs were met with, and brightened the 
sombre bushland.] G . Soph era, L. Moorilyanna Native 
Well. [A great many large bushee were growing round the 
Native Well; most of the leaves had fallen, and only the 
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seedpods remained.] Acacia cibaria , F. v. M. Officer Creek, 
Indulkana Springe, and Everard Range. In flower only; 
phyllodia 9-13 cm, long. [Not nearly so plentiful as the 
common mulga (A . ancura).] A . doratoxylon , Cunn. 
Moorilyanna Native Well. Rhachis of flower-spike golden- 
pubeecent. [Lar^e bushes up to 15 feet high grew under the 
sheltered south side of the huge grauite boulders; in full 
blossom.] There are also specimens of a species near A . 
cyperophylla, F. v. M., gathered in the Musgrave Ranges, but 
the phyllodes are more slender and the branches lack the 
reddish tinge of the “Red Mulga.” There are neither flower 

nor fruits. A. strofigylophylla , F. v. M. Everard Range. 

[This beautiful shrub was only met with in the Everard 

Range, from 3 to 8 feet high; they were shapely bushes, 

covered in golden blossom.] A . tetragon ophylla , F. v. M. 
Thirty miles west of Oodnadatta and 20 miles east of Mue- 
grave Ranges. [Although generally dispersed, it is not a 
common shrub.] *4. salicina , Lindl. “Native Willow.” 
Oodnadatta. [Fine trees of this beautiful drooping species 
were met with all through the country.] A . aneura * 
F. v. M. (?) Flat Rock Hole. In leaf only and the phyllodia 
unusually narrow (scarcely exceeding 1 mm. in breadth). 
“Round-leaved Mulga” is the local name. [I am firmly of 
the opinion that this is a distinct form from the common 
mulga. The two are often intermingled, but many isolated 
colonies of the round-leafed form were met with. 1 am sure 
there are three, if not four species of mulga in the north-west 
country, but unfortunately hardly any were bearing flowers 
or pods.] 

Geraniackae. —Erodium cygnorum, Nees. Glen Fer¬ 
dinand and 15 miles west of Indulkana Springs. • [Owing to 
the dryness of the country very little “geranium” was seen; 
in some places much dried and blackened remains of this 
plant indicated a thunder-buret some time before.] 

Zygophyllaceae. —Zygophyllum iodocarpum , F. v. M. 
Glen Ferdinand. [Only met with this plant once in the Mue- 
grave Ranges.]. 2. fruticulosnm , DC. East of Everard 
Range. Petals only 4 mm. long, fading from yellow to white. 
[Not a common plant; growing on the sandy soil.] Z. apicu - 
latum , F. v. M. Indulkana Springs. Tribvlue tcrrestric , L. 
Glen Ferdinand. 

RutaceaE .—Eriontemon linea'riit, Gpnn. Between Mooril¬ 
yanna Native Well and Everard Range. [Only met with the 
once; a good-sized bush, covered in blossoms.] 4 

Euphorbiaceae .—Euphorbia Drummondii , Boise. Fif¬ 
teen miles west of Indulkana Springs; 40 miles west of Oodna* 
datta and Glen Ferdinand. [Grows very close to the ground; 
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very conspicuous on account of its bright-red colour; supposed 
to be poisonous and to kill stock.] E . eretnophila , Cunn. 
Moorilyanna Waterhole. 

SapinbaCeae. — Dodonaea microzyga , F. v. M. Indul- 
kana Springs. [Only seen in this locality; £royung amongst 
the rocksJ D. viscosa , L. Mount Illbillie; Indulkana 
Springs; Glen Ferdinand and between Moorilyanna Native 
Well and Everard Range. Foliage and fruits very sticky; 
style 10-12 mm. long and persistent on many of the fruits,, 
even when half-ripe. [A very marked feature of the vegeta¬ 
tion growing amongst the granite rocks. Some of the bushes 
were very wide-spreading, the leaves were of a bright-green 
with a varnish-like coating, which made them glisten in the 
sun.] 

Malvaceae. — Malvastrum spicatvm, A. Gray. Ninety 
miles west of Todmorden Station. Sida prtrophila , F. v. M. 
Moorilyanna Native Well. Hibiscu* Pinonianu *, Gaud. 
Everard Range, Only the upper leaves are present, and 
these are tripartite, as are those of some specimens from Bar- 
row Range, Western Australia, in the Tate Herbarium. H. 
Farragei , F. v. M. Mount Illbillio. In fruit only; the seeds 
glabrous and slightly wrinkled. [A few large plants were 
growing amongst the tobacco plants close to the granite 
rocks.] Abutilon tubvlosvm , Hook. Everard Range. 
[Rather a striking plant, with large yellow flowers; only 
found growing in the ranges, and not common.] 

Stekculiaceae. — Rti flirt gin magniflora , F. v. M. Mount 
Illbillie and Everard Range. [This is a most beautiful plant, 
growing in great masses up to 4 feet high, and covered in 
aark-red blossoms; plentiful in the Everard Range, growing 
on the shaded (south) sides of the great masses of granite.] 
Dilleniaceae. — Hibhtrtia glalrrritna, F. v. M. Mount 
Illbillie and other parts of the Everard Range. Our speci¬ 
mens agree with those similarly named from the Everard 
Range (Helms) and Mount Olga (Giles) in the Tate Her¬ 
barium, but in the flowers examined I only found 90-130 
stamens and no staminodia. The leaves are 5-12 cm. long, 
and therefore much longer than in the descriptions of either 
Mueller or Bentham. * 

Feankeniaceae. —Frankenib pnuciflora, DC. Between 
Everard Range and Wifctapella Swamp. [Not a common 
plant; generally found on the stony sides or hills or on the 
tablelands^ var. serpy llifolia, Benth. East of Everard 
Range. [Only met with in one place.] 

Mtotaceae. —Thryptomene Maisonneuvii , F. v. M. 
Sand ridges on Officer Creek. [This beautiful little shrub was 
in full blossom; it seems confined to the sandhill country.] 
BB 
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Melaleuca glomerata , P. v. M. Glen Fedinand and near 
Mount Illbillie. [This plant was found on nearly all the dry 
creeks in the ranges; in some places it was very thick.J 
M. Prciteiana, Schau. Glen Ferdinand. No •flowers, ana 
fruits smaller than usual. [The creek at the top end of the 
Glen was lined with the shrub.] Eucalyptus oleosa y F. v. M. 
Between Moorilyanna Native Well and Musgrave Ranges; 20 
miles east of Everard Range; near Mount Illbillie. A broad¬ 
leaved form, in fruit only. [A small colony of about half a 
dozen trees resembling mallee in growth was met with in a 
small depression in the country, the rough reddish-brown bark 
extending some distance up the main branches. These trees 
had such broad leaves that I took it to be a distinct variety 
from those met with in the Everard Range.] E. pnchyphylla, 
F. v. M. Near Mount Illbillie. In fruit only. [Only 
observed in the one locality; a few rather stunted trees grow¬ 
ing between the ranges.] E. terminal is , F. v. M. “Blood- 
wood.” Everard Range. Ripe fruits urn-shaped, 25-28 mm. 
long. [This is a common species in the ranges, but I have 
not met with it any great distance from them on the open 
country.] E. rostrata , Schlecht. “Red Gum.” Between 
Indulkana Springs and Moorilyanna Native Well. [Every 
watercourse throughout the country was lined more or less 
by these trees. Although there were some good healthy 
specimens in many places, they did not attain the size of those 
growing on the watercourses towards the Mac Donnell Ranges.] 

Haloragidaceae. — ITalorayis odontocar pa , F. v. M. 
Officer Creek. [Growing in the sandy bed of the creek.] 

Umbelliferae. — Didiscus glaucifolius , F. v. M. Tndul- 
kana Creek and 20 miles west of Lambinna Soakage. [Great 
masses of this plant were met with in full blossom in the 
sandy watercourses.] Hydrocotyle callicarpa y Bunge. Everard 
Range. 

Asclepiadaceae. —. Sarcostemma austral c, R. Br. 
Vaughan Hill. [This strange plant seems to be confined to 
the stony tablelands and rocky ridges.] 

Oleaceae. — Jasrninum lineare , R. Br. Everard Range 
and Glen Ferdinand. [This plant is of creeping habits, and 
was often seen twining amongst the mulga and other shrubs 
in the ranges.] 

Convolvulaceae. — Convolvulus trubcscens , Sims. 
Wantapella Swamp. [Often met with both in the ranges and 
on the plains.] 

Boraginaceae. — Trichodtsma zeylanicttm , R. Br. Mount 
Illbillie. [Growing in masses close up to the rocks, with a 
southern aspect. The clusters of blue flowers were very 
effective.] Ilcliotropium asperrimum , R. Br. Musgrave 
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Ranges and 20 miles west of Lambinna Soakage. [Quite large 
bushes were found in the dry sandy beds of watercourses; the 
flowers had a beautiful scent like the cultivated species.] 

V erbenace aje . — Verbena officinalis, L. Wantapella 
Swamp. Carpels reddish-brown, with 4-5 longitudinal ridges 
on the back. 

Labiatae. — Mentha australis, R. Br. Neales Creek. 
Teucrium racemosum, R. Br. Forty miles west of Ood- 
nad&tta. 

Soi.anaceae. — Solarium ellipticum , R. Br. Fifty miles 
west of Oodnadatta ; Glen Ferdinand. [Not a common plant; 
met with in two localities.] 8 . Sturtianum , F. v. M. 
Vaughan Hill. [Only met with in the one locality.] S. 
petrophdmm , F. v. M. Mount Illbillie. [This was a common 
plant in the Everard Range, growing low down amongst the 
rocks.] Datura Leichhardt it, F. v. M. Mount Illbillie. 
Nicotiana suaveolens , Lehm. “Native Tobacco . 99 Glen Fer¬ 
dinand and 20 miles west of Lambinna Soakage. [A common 
plant, growing near or in all the ranges, occasionally found in 
the thick mulga or along watercourses; natives do not seem to 
make any use of this plant.] 

Nicotiana suaveolens, Uhm., var. n. excelsior (tab. Ixx.). 
Variat a fonnd typicd altitudinc majore (1-2 m.), cpidermidc 
fere glahrd , foliis magnis in alas longas de current thus, calt/ce 
25 mm. fongo pilis glandulosis consperso , lobis Uneari- 
snbulatis rifiatus , cnrolld 5-0 cm . long A, eapsiM vijr tubum 
cal yds aequantt , seminib us magnis foveolatis. “Giant 
Tobacco.'" Mount Carmeena, Everard Range. Mentioned 
by R. Helms in the report of the Elder Expedition (Trans. 
Roy. Soc., S.A., xvi., 248, 293, 317, and 320). He says the 
plant was called (in 1891) “okiri“ by the Everard Range 
tribe and “pulanda" by the Blyth Range tribe, but Capt. 
White found that the natives of the Everard Range now call 
it “kaman,” and Mount Carmeena was named after the 
tobacco. Specimens collected by Helms, and similar to ours, 
are placed in the Tate Herbarium under N. suaveolens, and 
the plant is listed in Mueller and Tate's report without any 
reference to its structural peculiarities, but it seems to me 
to constitute at least a well-marked variety of this poly¬ 
morphous species. It is noteworthy that ordinary specimens 
of .V. suaveolens brought from drier parts of the same region 
and mentioned above do not approximate to var. excelsior at 
all. They are short (not over 30 cm. high), small-flowered, 
and with very hairy stems and pedicels. [There is not the 
slightest doubt that this plant is a distinct variety of N* 
suaveolens , I collected specimens of the latter not far from 
where the giant variety was growing. The natives roll the 
bb2 
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leaves of this plant into a round ball and hold it between 
the lips, twisting and turning it round by means of the 
tongue. Natives value the plant much, and when the camels 
approached it became very excited and pulled up the plants 
and placed them up on the rocks out of reach of the dreaded 
animals.] 

Scbophulariacbae.— Vf.plidium Mutlleri , Benth. Fifty 
miles west of Oodnadatta, July 1. Mostly in fruit, with a 
few flowers. The capsules are ovoid but obtuse, not acute as 
described in FI. Aust., iv., 500, and in Tate’s Handbook, 153. 
When ripe they open in 4 valves from the the base. 
Moorilyanna Native Well, July 7. In flower only. [Plen¬ 
tiful in some localities, growing round claypans.] 

Bignoniaceae .—Tecoma Oxleyi , Cunn. Glen Ferdinand; 
granite rocks near Moorilyanna Native Well. Usually placed 
under T. australis , R. Br., but seems to be specifically dis¬ 
tinguished by larger flowers (calyx 4-5 mm. long, corolla 
125 mm. long, longitudinally rea-streaked inside), leaflets 
narrow and more numerous (7-9) and without any 
gloss on the upper face. T. Oxleyi is a desert 

plant growing in country with an average rainfall 

of 6 to 10 inches, while T. australis grows in the eastern 
coastal lands with a rainfall of 30 to 60 inches. [This is cer¬ 
tainly not T. australis , for this plant grows in the most arid 
situations and does not take the habit of that species. The 
great bunches of flowers are very many times larger than 
those of T. australis . Although it is often stated that the 
natives make their spear-ahafts from this plant, I did not see 
any shoots fit for this purpose, nor did I see one instance 
where the natives had cut any branches for that purpose.] 

Aoanthaceae. —Justicia prncvmbens , L. Glen Fer¬ 
dinand. [Low bush, 10 or 12 inches high; not a common 
plant.] 

Myopobaceae. —Myoporum drserti , Cunn. Everard 
Range. [Not a common tree; a few were met with in the 
ranges attaining the height of 10 to 15 feet, and were in 
fruit at the time of our visit.] Erentophila Jatifolia , F. v. M. 
Moorilyanna Native Well. Young leaves and calyx very 
sticky or glossy; leaves narrow and almost entire in our speci¬ 
mens, which are in flower only (collected July 13). fA 
number of large bushes of a very bright-green were growing 
on the sheltered sides of the rocks.] E. neyhcta, J. M. 
Black. Indulkana Springs and 15 miles west thereof. Since 
describing this species (Trans. Roy. Soc., 8.A., xxxviii., 469) 
I have seen the drawings of E. viscida, a Western Australian 
species, in Mueller’s “Myopcrinous Plants of Australia,” and 
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wag struck by the resemblance to E. neglect a in several 
respects. Professor Ewart kindly compared the latter with 
specimens of E. viscida in the National Herbarium of Vic¬ 
toria, and writes:—"The specimen of E. neglecta seems to 
come very close to, if not to be the same thing as E. viscida, 
Endl. For complete certainty, however, a fruiting specimen 
would be necessary in order to see if the characteristic enlarge¬ 
ment of the calyx-lobes takes place.'' Later he wrote: — 
"The Elder Expedition specimen named E . Duttonii in our 
herbarium seems to me to belong to E. viscida, and shows 
the characteristic enlargement of the calyx-lobes." It should 
be observed, however, that the ovary of E. viscida is 
described by Endlicher as villous, and is so depicted in 
Mueller's plate (which is said to be drawn from one of 
Endlicher’s specimens out of the Botanic Museum of Vienna), 
while the ovary of E. neglecta is glabrous and shining. The 
specimen from Indulkana Springs shows that the corolla may 
attain a length of 30 mm. E. viscida is mentioned in 
Mueller and Tate's report of Tietkens' expedition into Central 
Australia, 1889 (Trans. Roy. Soc., S.A., xiii., 105) as having 
been gathered between Mount Connor and Basedow Range. 
None of Tietkens’ specimens are in the Tate Herbarium; they 
are probably in Melbourne, and I do not know whether Pro¬ 
fessor Ewart refers to them in his above remarks, or to 
specimens of E. viscida obtained from Western Australia, 
where the type was gathered by Roe. It is quite possible 
that Tietkens* Central Australian plant is E. neglecta rather 
than E. viscida. Since writing the above I have received the 
following reply from tlie Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, to whom a specimen of E. neglecta was sent: — 
"There are no specimens of Eremophi/a viscida , Endl., at 
Kew, but judging from Endlicher’s original description, from 
that given by Bentharn in his ‘Flora Australiensis,' and from 
the figure published by F. von Mueller, it is not the species 
now described and figured as E. neglecta. In particular the 
glabrous ovary and style of E. neglecta and the shape of the 
anterior corolla-lobe are sufficient to distinguish the species 
from E. viscida , Endl. The specimen of E. neglecta has not 
been matched with any specimen preserved in the Kew Her¬ 
barium." [Found as far west as the MusgTave Ranges.] E . 
hatrobei , F. v. M. Musgrave Ranges. At Lambinna Soakage 
and 15 miles west of Indulkana Springs were also gathered 
specimens of the hoary variety first described by Mueller and 
Tate as E . Tietkensii , but afterwards reoognized as a "broad¬ 
leaved, canescent variety" of E . Latrobei. [Often found 
growing amongst the rocks on the sides of the ranges, and 
sometimes attaining the height of 10 or 12 feet.] S\ Hilesii, 
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F. v. M. Flat Bock Hole east of Musgrave Ranges. [Not 
nearly so robust a shrub as other members of the genus, and 
it seems to prefer the sandy soil,] E. Freelinr/ii , F. v. M. 
Twenty miles west of Oodnadatta; Moorilyanna Native Well 
and between that spot and the Everard Range. [Grows into 
a very compact bush, in small colonies generally, on stony 
ground.] E. lonyifaUa , F. v. M. Everard Range and 
Moorilyanna Native Well. [This plant has quite a drooping 
habit; it grows much more slender and higher than the other 
specie®.] E. ttrownii , F. v. M. Twenty miles west of 
Oodnadatta and Wantapella Swamp. [This species seems to 
prefer low localities subject to flooding; the bush is large 
and rigid.] E. Paisleyi , F. v. M. East of Everard Range. 
The calyx segments are broader than those of the Central 
Australian specimens, spatulate in shape, slightly overlapping: 
in the upper part, ana strongly ciliate; pedicels in 2*8 and 
3’s. [Not so robust as many other members of the same 
genus.] E. Wilhii, F. v. M. Glen Ferdinand. Leaves 
3-4 cm. long. Pholidin scoparia, R. Br. Wantapella Swamp. 
[Only seen in one locality; the stock seem to eat this busli.J 

Rubiaceae. — Pomax umbellata , Soland. Mount Illbillie. 
[Not a common shrub; growing high up in the rocks.] 

Cucurbitaceae. — Melothria maderaspatana , Cogn. 
Mount Carmeena and Coongra Creek. [Often met with 
creeping over shrubs or rocks; where water had lately flowed 
the plant was covered in bright-red berries.] 

Campanulac'Eae .—Wnhlrnheryia f/racilix, DC. Tndul- 
kana Springs. Uotoma petraea , F. v. M. Mount Carmeena. 
and Officer Creek. 

Goodeniackae. —Goode nia ytauea, F. v. M., var. 
aericeo, Benth. Fifty miles west of Oodnadatta. G. cyclop- 
tern , R. Br. Officer Creek. Velleya paradom , R. Br. East 
of Everard Range. Ilrunonia mustrnlis , Smith. “Native: 
Pincushion.” Bed of Officer Creek and Lambinna Soakage. 
Luxuriant specimens with very silky leaves. [Not often 
seen; in both instances it was growing in dry watercourses. 
Very attractive with its cornflower-blue.] Scnevola hnmilu , 
R. Br. Glen Ferdinand. 

Compositak. — Oharia Ferresii , F. v. M. Everard 
Range. Viscid and strong-scented even in the dried state. 
O. metjnlodonta , F. v. M. Everard and Musgrave Ranges. 
This stiff shrub, with its ray-flowers in 2 rows and its com¬ 
pressed achenes, is very near the genus Felicia . The heads 
vary somewhat in size, the ray-flowers number 35-50, and the 
inner flowers about 70. I could find no short outer bristles 
Of the pappus. [Flowers bright-blue.] 
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Pterlgeron cyllndriceps, sp. n. (tab. lxix.). Herba 
trecta, pilis gland ulosu conspersa , foliis obovatis vtl obi on git 
in pctiolum brtvem angnsfaiis crenato-dentatis 6-10 mm. 
longis , involucro ante floritionem oblongo-rt/lindrico circiter 
J 20 mm. longo inter folia floralia sessili, bract eis herbaceis 
acntis sursnm purpurascentibns interior!has glabris laneeo- 
lati$ 18 mm. longis, floribus exterinribns filifortnibns 
numerosis brevissime lignin tis (hguld vix 1 mm. Ion yd ), 
intrrioribu8 circiter 16 , pappi setis barbellulatis, achaeniis 
tenvibm pubescrntihus. Fifty miles west of Oodnadatta and 
at Moorilyanna Waterhole. Nearest to l J . adscendens, but 
differs in the longer and cylindrical head, the almost glabrous 
involucre, and the much more numerous flowers in each head. 
A similar specimen from Mount Parry is placed in the Tate 
Herbarium under P. I intro ides. 

P. adscendens, Benth. Fifty miles west of Oodnadatta. 
Dwarf specimens 2-5 cm. high. Minnria leptophylla , DC. 
Everard Range and Wantapella Swamp. [A not uncommon 
flower of a bright-blue colour.] J/. denticulata, Benth. 
Moorilyanna Native Well. [Found growing at the foot of 
the graniie rocks and boulders.] Podocoma nana , Ewart and 
White. Glen Ferdinand and Everard Range. The ripe 
achenes have a beak 5 mrn. long; pappus 9 mm. long, con¬ 
sisting of about 15 long unequal bristles and an outer row 
of several short bristles. Recorded also from Mount Lynd- 
hurst (M. Koch) and Torrens Plain (R. Tate). Professor 
Ewart kindly confirmed the determination. [A very common 
plant which varied much in size, no doubt according to the 
amount of moisture in the locality where it grew. Found on 
sandy soil, also around clay pans.] firacht/eome nil in r is, Less., 
var. gland ulosa, Benth. Glen Ferdinand. I feel some doubt 
about this determination, the achenes not being quite ripe. 
The specimens are perennial, the leaves with narrow, distant 
teeth, and the involucral bracts very blunt, with scarious, 
purplish, jagged margins. 1 have a similar specimen from 
Miss Staer, gathered near Oodnadatta. Cal of is Kempei , 
F.v. M. Twenty miles west of Lambinna Soakage; Tietkens' 
Birthday Creek; also from near Oodnadatta (Miss Staer). 
Leaves vary from obovate-cuneate to lanceolate. Some of 
the ripe achenes on one specimen bear a single barbed awn 
in addition to the inrolled pappus-crown, thus showing a 
tendency towards C. dent ex, R. Br. [Not a common plant; 
•only observed once or twice during the trip.] Calotis 
hitiusculu, F. v. M. et Tate. Moorilyanna Native Well and 
50 miles west of Oodnadatta. [Not a common plant; rarely 
eeen.J C . cymhacantha, F. v. M., var. pumila , Benth, Glen 
Ferdinand and claypan between Flat Rock Hole and 
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Moorilyanna Native Well. [Nat common; growing iti small 
colonies.] Siegesbeckia orientals , L. Moorilyanna Native 
Well. [Growing 8 or 12 inches high in the shelter of the 
rocks.] Craspedia chrt/santhn , Benth. Fifty miles west of 
Oodnadatta. Calocephalus platycephalus, Benth. Everard 
Range and east thereof; 20 miles west of Lambana Soakage; 
Indulkana Creek. Myrtocephalus Stvartii t Benth. ’Oodna¬ 
datta; Everard Range; and 35 miles west of Moorilyanna 
Native Well. Some specimens only 6-7 cm. high. [Found 
all over the country; in some instances in very large masses.] 
M. Rndallii , Benth. Moorilyanna Waterhole. [This was 
the only locality in which, the plant was seen.] Gnephogi* 
cyathopapiMiy Benth. Everard Range. In bud only. 
Anyianthus purillu*, Benth. (?) Between Flat Rock Hole 
and Moorilyanna Native Well. The specimens are dwarf,, 
and the heads so young that only the bracts are recognizable. 
[Grew in tufts low to the ground, like moss.] lxiolaena 
leptolepis f Benth. Forty miles west of Oodnadatta; 
Everard Range; Wantapella Swamp. [This plant was plen¬ 
tiful nearly all over the country, and grew on tablelands 
aud sandy country alike.] Rutidosis hfltchrysoides , DC. 
Mount Carmcena. [This handsome plant was growing along 
the south side of the range, attaining the height of 2 to 3 
feet.] 

Toxanthus White!, n. (tab. lxix.). Jlerha parva 
annua albo-lanata 6-10 cm. alta , canlibus gracilibus 
ascendentibus mej)c simplicibus, foliis angusto-linearibus 
mollibus 6-10 mm. longis, capitalis terminalibus j0-60-floris, 
invalucri bracteis 11-13 linear thus rigidis glandvloso- 
pubfruits ecarioso-marginatis 6 m?n . longis, corolld luted 
rtcurvd 6-dentatd y achaenio (immature) papilloso rostrato . 
Everard Range and claypan between Flat Rock Hole and 
Moorilyanna Native Well. Clearly distinguished from the 
two other known species of Toxanthus by the more erect 
growth, the numerous bright-yellow flowers, and the greater 
number of involucral bracts. Named after the collector, 
Capt. S. A. White. [Only a few plants were seen, and these 
seemed to have come up after a very light shower which fell 
over a restricted area. The stems grow close to the ground 
until the buds begin to appear, when they curved upwards.] 
Podolepis canescensy Cunn. Everard Range and between 
Moorilyanna Native Well and the Musgrave Ranges. [Quite 
a common flower; growing on the sandy soil.] P. SiemsBenia t 
F. v. M. Wantapella Swamp; Everard Range; and 20 miles 
west of Lambinna Soakage. [A common little plant, growing in 
great masses in the sandy country.] Schoenia Ayersii, J. M. 
Black (HeUchrgsvm Ayersii> F. v. M«) Musgrave Ranges 
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and 10 miles east thereof. If Schntnw is maintained as a 
genus distinct from Jfrlichrysum (and this is the course taken 
by Bentham in the “Flora Australiensis, M by Bentham and 
TIooker in ''Genera Plantarum,*’ and by Engler and Prantl 
in the “Natiirliche Pflanzenfamilien”), then H. A yersii must 
go along with S. Casxmiawt. Besides the compressed achenes, 
it has the undivided style of the inner flowers which char- 
notarizes the genus Sc hornier. [Very ’plentiful throughout 
the country traversed.] S. Cftssminm, Steetz. Mount Car- 
meena and between Moorilyanna Native Well and Everard 
Range. [In some localities this bright-flowering plant covered 
acres of ground amongst the linilga.] flRichryxttw apiert- 
latuw , DC. Glen Ferdinand, [This grows into quite a 
large bush at times.] If. parfnhpidrmn , F. v*. M. Wanta- 
pella Swamp and Officer Creek. The form with white rays 
to the inner involttcral bracts. [Not often seen; compact 
growth; very attractive, with bright-yellow flowers and almost 
white leaves.] //. bracirniutn, Willd. Mount Carmeena. 
[Not common; some fine plants seen in this locality.] H. 
Ltnrrrncrlla, F. v. M. Ninety miles west of Trdmorden 
Station- 35 miles west of Moorilyanna Native Well. [A 
common flower all through the country.] flrliptrrum 
Charstryar , F. v. M. Forty miles west of Oodnadatta and 
Wantapella Swamp. [Found plentifully till granite country 
was entered; it then disappeared ] //. floribnnrhrm , T)C. 

Everard Range; Officer Creek. [A very common plant; 
growiug in great masses iii many localities; found every¬ 
where.] //. Fittffihhonu , F. v. M. East of Everard Range. 
[Often met with in the vicinity of the Everard Range; grow¬ 
ing closely to the ground.] ff. jtterochnrtnm , Benth. Indul- 
kana Springs ana 15 miles west thereof ; Glen Ferdinand. 
(Found in many places, but not plentiful.] //. xtipitatvm , 
F. v. M. Between Moorilyanna Native Well and Musgrave 
Ranges; Everard Range. [Very plentiful in places, turning 
the sand into a doth of gold, they grew so thickly.] H. 
xtricturn , Benth. Fifty miles west of Oodnadatta and 50 
miles west of Todmorden Station : Lambinna Soakage. [Plen¬ 
tiful; varies much in size according to the amount of 
moisture.] R. Tietknmi, F. v. M. Between Moorilyanna 
Native Well and Everard Range ; Glen Ferdinand ; lndulkana 
Creek. Only young plants (1/8/14), much resembling 
Gnnphnlinm IvUo-alhum. [Growing in colonies, with many 
miles between each colony.] Waitzui corymbosa , Wendl. 
Between Moorilyanna Native Well and Everard Range. 
[Not a common flower; very strikiug, with its deep-orange 
colour amongst the sombre mulga.J Gvuphaliutn japoutcum , 
Thunb. Everard Range. [Great quantities of this plant 
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grew in places amongst the ranges, giving the landscape a 
silvery sheen.] Sctiecio Gregorii , F. v. M. Fifty miles west 
of Oodnadatta; Officer Creek. [This was a common flower 
all through the country.] S. magnificat , F. v. M. Mount 
Carmeena and Glen Ferdinand. [This plant grew very 
luxuriantly in some places; at Mount Carmeena it reached 
5 feet 6 inches, with large heads of flowers.] 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Plate LX IX. 

Tnxunthns Whitei , n. sp. 1, flower. 2, two of the involucral 
bracts. 

Pterigeron cylindriceps. n. sp. 3, style. 4 and 5, outermost 
and innermost involucral bracts. 6, outer flower. 

Plate LXX. 

Mcnkea hispidula , n. sp. 1, repluiu and seeds. 2, ovary. 
3, flower. 4, petal, o, stamen. 

Triodia aristatn , n. sp. 6, flowering glume, with that of 
T. irritant for purposes or comparison. 7, spikelet. 

Nicotiarw suavrolens, Lehm., n. var. excelsior . 8, calyx and 
capsule. 9, seed. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

Royal Society of South Australia 

(Incorporated) 

for 1914-15. 


Ordinary Meeting, November 12, 1914. 

The President (J. C. Verco, M.D., F.R.C.S.) in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary read a protest against the destruc¬ 
tion of Louvain by the German army, signed by representatives 
■of Universities, Colleges, Academies, Learned Societies, Libra¬ 
ries, and Museums in the United Kingdom, and a letter 
requesting the co-operation of this Society, and reported that 
by direction of the Council a similar protest had been signed 
by the President and Secretary, and forwarded to the Govern¬ 
ment for transmission to the German Imperial Government 
and to the Hague Court.— ftesolred, “That the action of the 
Council be endorsed/* 

Mr. S. Dixon moved, Dr. Pui.leine seconded, “That there- 
be recorded on the minutes a vote of thanks to the Legislative 
Council for rejecting the Bill for The Animals* Protection 
Amendment Act.** Mr. W. Rutt moved and Mr. \V. 
TIowchin seconded an amendment, “That the Royal Society 
of South Australia (Incorporated) records its gratification at 
the rejection of the Bill for The Animals Protection Amend¬ 
ment Act.*’ The amendment was carried. 

Professor Kerr Grant showed a small lantern, with 
projection, electric-arc lamp, and translucent screen, for use 
in illustrating papers to small audiences, purchased by direc¬ 
tion of the Council for the use of the Society and its Sections. 

A letter was read from the Royal Zoological and Acclima¬ 
tisation Society of Victoria re introduction of a Bill prohibiting 
the possession of the feathers of certain scheduled birds. This 
was referred to the Council for consideration and action. 

Exhibits. —Dr. Pulletne exhibited a lemon-shaped 
object, supposed to be carved from the head of a TrUlaebna , 
and used as a sorcerer’s stone in the Solomon Islands; also 
some live spiders (Gaderacanthae) from Talia, Eyre Penin¬ 
sula. Mr. A. M. Lea exhibited a drawer of cockchafer 
beetles, including a bright-green species that had recently 
appeared in several South Australian orchards, and had been 
doing serious injury to the same. Mr. H. H. D. Griffith 
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exhibited a small living snake, recently captured at Brighton* 
Mr. A. G. Edquist exhibited two ants, one of which he had 
found carrying the other during a migration from one nest to* 
another. 

Papeb.—“S outh Australian Holothuroidea, with descrip¬ 
tions of New Species,” by E. C. Joshua and E. Creed (com¬ 
municated by Dr. E. C. Stirling, C.M.G., F.G.S.). 

Ordinary Meeting, April 8, 1915. 

The President (J. C. Verco, M.D., F.R.C.S.) in the chair. 

President's Report.—The President reported the 
return of the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. W. B. Poole) from his 
vacation in Europe; also the publication of the narrative of 
the expedition of our Fellow, Sir Douglas Mawson, to 
Antarctica; also the death of Mr. T. R. Scarfe, who, by hia 
anonymous gift of £1,000 to the Endowment Fund of the 
Society, had rendered valuable aid to its work; also his own 
appointment, as President of this Society, upon the recently 
constituted Board of Visitors to the Adelaide Observatory. 
He also drew attention to an album of photographs of South 
Australian orchids, prepared from drawings by our Hon. 
Fellow, J. G. O. Tepper, F.L.S. 

He then vacated the chair, which was taken by Professor 
E. H. Rennie, M.A., D.Sc., Vice-President. 

Mr. A . M. Lea drew attention to the republication, with¬ 
out acknowledgment, in the Transactions of another Society* 
of nine plates already published in this Society's Transactions. 
Resolved , “That the matter be referred to the Council.” 

Exhibits. —Captain 8. A. White exhibited fulgurites 
from his estate at Fulham, taken from the sandhills 20 feet 
below the original natural surface. Mr. Howchin remarked 
that fulgurites, though rare in southern Australia, were more 
frequent in New South Wales and in Central Australia, and 
that the alkaline element in the sand provided the flux neces¬ 
sary for fusion. Mr. J. G. 0. Teppbb believed that the 
lightning followed the deep roots of sedges to the underlying 
water. Captain White also exhibited two small tits f A can - 
thiza mariame , n. sp.) from the Everard Range. 

Papsbs. —"A Geological Sketch-Map, with Descriptive 
Notes on the Upper and Lower Torrens-Limestones in the Type 
District/' by Walter Howchin, F.G.S* “Circum-elongation 
Observations for Azimuth/' by Professor R. W. Chapman, 
M.A., B.C.E. “The Haematozoa of Australian Birds* No. 3,” 
by J. Burton Cleland, M.D., Ch.M. “Notes on Australian 
Eumolpides (Coleoptera Chrysomelidae), with Descriptions^ of 
New Species/' by Arthur M. Lea, F.E.S. “An Insect-catching 
Grass (Cenchrus australis , R, Br.),” by Arthur M. Lea, 
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F.EJ3. “Synonymic Notes on a Recent Catalogue of Cicadidae 
in the South Australian Museum/' by Howard Ashton 
(communicated by A. M. Lea, F.E.8.). “A Further Com¬ 
parison of the Sizes of the Red Cells of some Australian 
Vertebrates," by J. Burton Clkland, M.D., Ch.M. “Notes 
on the Amyoterides in the South Australian Museum, with 
Descriptions of New Species, Part II.," by Eustace W. 
Ferguson, M.B., Ch.M. 

Ordinary Meeting, May 13, 1915. 

The President (J. C. Verco, M.D., F.R.C.S.) in the chair. 

With reference to the republication without acknowledg¬ 
ment of plates already published in the Society's Transactions, 
the Council reported as follows:—“That the Council recom¬ 
mend that no action be taken in the present case; that a 
sub-committee, consisting of the President, the Editor, Prof. 
Chapman, and the Hon. Secretary, consider By-law Section 
HI., and report to the Council what, if any, alterations in the 
same are advisable." 

Nohination. —D. F. Laurie, Department of Agriculture > 
was nominated as a Fellow. 

Exhibits. —Mr. E. R. Watte exhibited casts of a shark 
and a snake, the former in plaster and the latter in gelatine 
containing some sawdust. He had introduced the practice of 
using painted casts in lieu of stuffed specimens twenty years 
ago in Sydney, plaster being used where rigidity is needed 
and gelatine where flexibility is desirable, so that the specimen* 
may be placed in natural positions. lie had been obliged to 
modify the gelatine formula to cope with the extremes of 
temperature in Adelaide. Mr. A. M. Lea showed living 
specimens and pupa cases of Tajnlto anartus from the experi¬ 
mental farm at Berri, this being its first record as South 
Australian ; also a beautiful tiger beetle from Adelaide, which 
fed after dark upon flies, consuming the hard as well as the 
soft parts; also the larva of a praying mantis: also a majority 
of the insects collected by Captain S. A. White on his recent* 
trip to the Everard and Musgrave Ranges. Mr. Edwin 
Ashby exhibited a moth of an unknown species; also a very 
large and perfect specimen of the rare shell Volutn btdnaUi? 
also the following birds from near Pine Creek, Northern 
Territory, with related species from other localities for 
comparison, viz.—Seisura inqvieta nanct , Gould (Little Rest¬ 
less Fly-catcher) ; Ci**omt1a pectorali #, Gould (Banded Honey- 
eater), a series showing all steps of plumage from the immature 
cinnamon-coloured to the adult black-and-white; Oonopophila 
rufugvlaris , Gould (Red-throated Honey-eater), Stignmtop* 
indirtincta media, Mathews (Wyndham least Honey-eater); 
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Didciornis alisteri mayi, nov. sp. (Northern Territory Grass- 
bird) ; MicrophUemon orientals sordidus , Gould (Little Friar- 
bird) ; Pardalotus melanocephalm melvillenets, Mathews 
(Orange-rumped Pardalot); Cracticus nigrognlaris picatus , 
Gould (Pied Butcher-bird); Psephotus dissimilis, Collet 
(Black-hooded Parrot), which nests in the tall spire-like nests 
of termites. Captain S. A. White exhibited several bezo&rs, 
eight from the paunch of a wether, one large one from a sheep, 
one from a young cow, which was soft and fibrous inside, with 
a hard, shiny coating; and one of medium size, soft and 
fibrous, from the stomach of a sheep. Also three birds, viz.: 
—Upupa afrtcans (Crested Hoopoe), from near Colesberg, 
Cape Colony, but rarely seen in that district; it hunts on the 
ground for insects, which form its entire food; its flight is low 
and undulating, and its call "Hoop, hoop, hoop”; Geocolaptfs 
olivaceu* (Ground Hopper), which, although a true wood¬ 
pecker, has adapted itself to a treeless country, using its stiff 
and spine-like tail feathers as an aid in hopping up perpen¬ 
dicular rocks; its cry is very harsh; it congregates in small 
parties in the winter, then pairs off and nests in holes bored 
m a bank or between rocks, laying a pure white round egg. 
Pvzoporus terrestri* (Ground Parrot), from Mallacoota Inlet, 
Victoria: now extremely rare, although very numerous in the 
Adelaide plains about 1860-70; it is closely allied in habits, 
colour, and structure to Gcopsettacvs occidentalis (Night 
Parrot), now almost extinct, which, however, is found in the 
dry interior, while the Ground Parrot inhabits swampy coun¬ 
try. Mr. A. R. Riddle showed various formes of gypsum from 
Yorke Peninsula, including simple and twin crystals from the 
mud under the salt lakes ; seed gypsum, being small weathered 
crystals found in large banks; and solid gypsum from continu¬ 
ous horizontal beds underlying the surface soil; also a calcite 
breccia formed in rock fissures, and washed up on the beach 
at Marino. 

Papers. —"On the Occurrence in South Australia of Two 
Previously Unrecorded Ferns (Filices), with Notes on their 
Probable Origin,” by Edwin Ashby, M.O.B.U. In the dis¬ 
cussion which followed, transport of the spores by wind or 
birds was suggested as another possible origin. "Additions to 
the Flora of South Australia, No. 8, M by J. M. Black. "On 
Two New Species of Lnicopogany” by Edwin Cheel, Botanical 
Assistant, National Herbarium, Sydney (communicated by J* 
H. Maiden, F.L.S., F.C.8.). 

Ordinary Meeting, June 10, 1915. 

The President (J. C. Verco, M.D., F.R.C.S.) in the 
chair. 
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Nomination. —Alan Rowe, 10, Boskenna Avenue, Nor¬ 
wood, was nominated as a Fellow. 

Election. —D. F. Laurie, Department of Agriculture, 
was elected a Fellow. 

Exhibits. —Mr. W. Howchin, F.G.S., exhibited a group 
of pseudo-fossils, inorganic objects that have taken the form of 
certain fossils, and have been mistaken for such. (1) A frag¬ 
ment of limestone from Flinders Range, uniformly covered 
with small pittings that resemble a perforate coral. It was 
not a coral, the pittings being caused by a small circular lichen 
that had eaten its way into the stone. (2) A lenticle in a 
fine-grained biotite schist, which in form suggested a bivalve 
shell (Unto). It was not a shell, but was formed by local 
segregation under pressure. (3) A supposed fragment of a 
reptilian jaw with two teeth in situ, received, together with 
the preceding, from Kalgoorlie, Western Australia. It was 
not of organic origin, but consisted of siliceous slate carrying 
two elongated nodules of the same material, set side by side. 
(4) A supposed fossilized fir cone, picked up under a group of 
fir trees growing in the ground of Holy Trinity Church, North 
Terrace, over twenty years ago. The specimen was only a cast 
in hydraulic coment, probably made in sport by some humorous 
workman. Dr. Pulleine showed a lump of cork-like bark of 
a species of Ficus , containing the nest of a trap-door spider 
formed in a shallow depression in the bark. As the bark 
contained several knots of similar appearance, the nest was 
well concealed. The specimen came from S&marai, Papua. 
Captain S. A. White showed a fork of Dap Imandra micrantha, 
Benth., a tree which grows up to over three feet in diameter 
in the coastal scrubs of New South Wales, and which sheds 
its limbs as other trees do their leaves. The peculiar socket- 
joints were first recorded by S. W. Jackson in 1911. Also a 
number of the ejecta of the Marked Owl (Tylo alba), from 
Fulham. Each lump of the ejected indigestible food con¬ 
tained the skull of a bird, usually a sparrow, occasionally a 
starling, but never a native bird. The indigenous birds 
apparently concealed themselves from their natural foe, while 
the imported birds became its victims. The destruction of 
these owls was therefore a great mistake. Mr. A. M. Lea 
exhibited a drawer of insects recently obtained from Mr. 
Horace W. Brown, mostly from the Cue district of Western 
Australia, including some very showy beetles and grass¬ 
hoppers, and a minute beetle taken from an ants’ nest. Mr. 
A. R. Riddle showed a pseudo-fossil mushroom. These fungi, 
which are found in many sandy districts, exude, when living, 
a sticky substance, which causes the sand to become cemented 
to them in a thick mass. They are popularly known as “stony 
fungus.'' 
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Papers.— “The Lepidoptera of Broken Hill, New South 
Wales, Part 1," by Oswald B. Lower, F.Z.S., F.E.& "A 
Supposed Incidental Occurrence of a Sucker Fish (Echenti* 
australis , Bennett) in South Australian Waters/* by Edgar 
R. Watte, F.L.S. The discussion on the latter was postponed 
until the next meeting. 

Ordinary Meeting, July 8, 1915. 

The President (J. C, Verco, M.D., F.R*C.S.) in the chair. 

Election. —Alan Rowe, journalist, 10, Boskenna Avenue, 
Norwood, was elected a Fellow. 

Professor W. H. Bragg.—The President referred to 
the work done by Professor Bragg and his son, Mr. W. L. 
Bragg, in connection with molecular physics. Professor Bragg 
was from 1886 to 1910 a Fellow of this Society, and is now an 
Honorary Fellow. Their joint work has been recognized by 
the Colombia University, New York, by the presentation to 
them of the Barnard Gold Medal, awarded once in five years 
for discoveries in physical or astronomical science. 

Exhibits. —Dr. R. 8 . Rogers exhibited a growing orchid 
(Pteroxtylis concinua , Br.), said to exist in South Australia, 
but of which he had never seen a specimen collected in this 
State. The one shown was found in Victoria. Professor 
Osborn showed again the bezoars from the paunches of sheep 
and a cow, exhibited by Captain S. A. White on May 13. He 
had critically examined them, and only one was found to be 
composed of hair. The others were of two types, one consist¬ 
ing of very loose fibrous material, which proved to be lignified 
vegetable matter, and the other of similar material mixed with 
a considerable amount of sandy clay. Captain S. A. White 
exhibited the following birds, referring shortly to their habits: 
—Promirops cafer (Cape Long-tailed Sugar-bird), from South 
Africa; Anthobaphis violaceae (Orange-breasted Sunbird), 
from French Hoek, Hottento-Holland Mountains, South 
Africa; Nectarinia famosa (Malachite Sunbird), from 8ea-Cow 
River, SouthAfrica; Cimyris kirki (Kirk's Sunbird), from the 
island of Lasnu. East Africa; Cimyris gutt/wrdlis (Scarlet* 
chested Surfbird), from the foot of Mount Kilamanjaro, 
Central Africa ; Cimyris Imcogueler (White-breasted Sunbird), 
from Somaliland; and one not identified, taken near the 
caravan route to Lake Nyanza, 100 miles from Pomba Bay, 
Central Africa. Also a stone nest-egg, which had been swal¬ 
lowed by, and had caused the death of, three brown snakes. 
Also a shell, brought up in the net of the trawler “Endeavour” 
off the north coast of Queensland, from a depth of fifty 
fathoms. This was pronounoed by the President to be a 
-# young Pleuronectes japonica, frequently found of a much 
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larger size in deep water south of Albany, Western Australia. 
Mr. A. M. Lea showed two cases of large and beautiful 
butterflies and moths from Northern Queensland. Also a 
Marked Owl (Tyto alba) and its ejecta, shown by Captain 
White at the last meeting. Upon careful examination theee 
proved that the bird consumed, not only sparrows and 
starlings, but in still larger numbers mice, as well as bats, 
frogs, and jew lizards. Steps were being taken to make widely 
known the value of this bird to orchardists and agriculturists. 
Mr. J. M. Black exhibited Xantkerivm canadrnse, Milt., a 
noxious burr found near Renmark, and now spreading rapidly 
down the Murray Valley. Mr. A. G, Edqvtst showed some 
photographs of lightning Hashes. Owing to a slight movement 
of the camera they showed clearly the phenomenon of multiple 
flashes, the main discharge being followed by several residual 
discharges, in the identical irregular path of the first. They 
also showed in some cases the reversal from a positive to a 
negative picture, caused by over-exposure. 

Paper. —Mr. E. R. Waite, F.L.S., read the paper, laid 
on the table at the last meeting, on “The Supposed Incidental 
Occurrence of a Sucker Fish (liemile gin australis) in South 
Australian Waters,” and exhibited the fish, a cast of the same, 
and the mould from which the cast was prepared. This 
animal is used by the aborigines in Torres Straits for fishing 
by attaching a string to its tail. 

Ordinary Meeting, August 12, 1915. 

The President (J. C. Verco, M.D., F.R.C.S.) in the chair. 

Late W. T. Bednall.--The President referred sympa¬ 
thetically to the death of Mr. W. T. Bednall, who was from 
1893 to 1903 a Fellow of the Society, and who had done good 
work in Malacology. 

J. H. Maiden.— He also congratulated Mr. J. H. Maiden, 
F.L.S., F.C.S., upon the receipt by him of the Linnean 
Medal of the Linnean Society of London. 

Paper. —"A List of Foraminifera and other Organic 
Remains obtained from Two Borings on the Lilvdale Sheep 
Station,” by Walter Howchin, F.G.S. 

Public Lecture, August 12, 1915. 

The President (J. C. Verco, M.D., F.R.C.S.) in the 
chair. 

A public lecture on “The D'Entrecasteaux and Louisiadc 
Archipelago, South-eastern Papua," was given by Mr. E. R. 
Stanley, Government Geologist, Papua. The lecture was 
illustrated by lantern slides and specimens of native clothing 
and implements. 
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Ordinary Meeting, September 9, 1915. 

Walter Howchin, F.G.S., Member of Council, in the 
chair. 

Nomination. — Alan P. Dodd, Kuranda, Northern 
Queensland, was nominated as a Fellow. 

Exhibits.— Mr. Edwin Ashby exhibited the following, 
birds, collected by himself on June 12 last, at Woodford, in 
the Blue Mountains, New South Wales: — Vycnoptilus /. 
floccosus , Gld. (Pilot Bird); a species keeping to the deep 
gullies, running about amongst the ferns like a mouse, and 
seldom using its wings. Pachycephala p . pectoralis, Lath. 
(White-throated Thickhead); no males being seen, it is just 
possible that this species in winter keeps lower down the 
range. Eopsaltria a. australis, White (Yellow-breasted 
Robin); these lovely birds, with their brilliant yellow breasts, 
were very numerous and tame, especially on the tops of the 
ridges, where it was more open. Origma solitaria, Lewin 
(Rock Warbler); several of these interesting little birds were 
seen running over the rocks; they are confined to New South 
Wales. Acanthorista t . ttnuirostris , Lath. (Spinebill); the 
commonest birds in the locality, gathering honey by means of 
their long bills from the tubular flowers of Epacris and 
Styphthas; they have a very sweet song; for purpose of com¬ 
parison specimens of the various subspecies from Tasmania* 
Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia were 
shown ; also Acanthiza pusilla and A canth 12 a lintala from the 
same locality. He also exhibited two species of ferns in pots, 
viz., Ophioglossum lusttanicum , not vulgatum as recorded in 
Tate’s handbook; the frond with fructification resembles the 
tongue of a serpent, whence its name, “Adder’s Tongue”; the 
other was an allied species, Botrychiurn ternatum (Moon-wort), 
from near Sydney. Professor Osborn exhibited living speci¬ 
mens of the fern Ophioglossum lusttanicum, collected at Mount 
Breckan, Victor Harbour, and drew attention to its method 
of vegetative reproduction, as shown in a series of specimens 
with the root buds in various stages. Dr. Pulleine showed 
benams (polished axes of greenstone used in the purchase of 
canoes), adzes of Tridachna shell, and stone club-heads from 
Papua; a primitive stone axe from the Darling district; a 
supposed axe of quartzite from near Petersburg, South Aus¬ 
tralia ; a late neolithic axe from Sweden; a stone axe from 
lake dwelling, Zurich; a small axe from the Amazon district; 
a tiny axe or chisel from Jena, Germany; and one of nephrite 
from New Zealand, worn as an earring when not in use. 
Mr. A. P. Riddle showed a so-called “coal apple” from the 
Burwood seam of the Newcastle collieries, New South Wales, 
stated by Mr. Howchin to be a segregation of a hydro-carbon 
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variety of coal, found in fine-grained homogeneous seams, and 
known as “cat's head" in the North of England; also a series 
of chitons from different depths of water near South Head, 
Sydney, each species collected in shallower water than usual; 
he suggested that the modification of habitat might be due to 
the fact that the specimens were collected in winter. Captain 
S. A. Whitk showed the following African game birds: — 
Black-bellied Bustard ( JAssoti* melanoyaster); Blue Bustard 
(Trachdatis caerulescniti) t called by the Dutch settlers 
“Knoshaan,” meaning “scolding cock," because these birds, 
when flushed, fly off uttering a harsh note, resembling the 
words “kuk-pa-wow" repeated several times ; Red-winged Par¬ 
tridge (Francolinus levaillanti), which lie very close, and 
when flushed usually fly a long distance, almost always out of 
sight, before they settle; Grey-winged Partridge (Francohmx 
africanisj, a bird generally found in the mountains in coveys 
of from a dozen to twenty birds; Sand Grouse ; Blue or Rock 
Pigeon (Columha phaeonota)> resembling C. livia, which 
inhabits the coast of Britain and the islands also of North 
Africa, breeding in the crevices of rocks, as it also breeds in 
the rocks and caverns facing the sea as far south as Cape 
Colony, and could, no doubt, like the European bird, be easily 
domesticated. L6mon-collared Turtle Dove (TurUtr rapicola), 
found all over southern Africa; Senegal Turtle Dove (Tartar 
senegalensis), whose sweet cooing is at times like a musical 
laugh, from which it is often called the “Laughing Dove" ; 
Long-tailed Dove (Oena capcnsis), which frequents the cattle 
kraals in search of corn, and is thought much of by the natives. 

Papers. —“Fungi New to South Australia," by Professor 
Osborn, M.Sc. ; “The Possibility of a Continuation of Adverse 
Seasons on Land having a Deterrent Influence on Ocean Life," 
by W. G. Randall (communicated by Walter Rutt). 

Annual Meeting, October 14, 1915. 

The President (J. C. Verco, M.D., F.R.C.S.) in the 
chair. 

Election. —Alan P. Dodd, Kuranda, Northern Queens¬ 
land, was elected a Fellow. 

The Annual Report and Balance-sheet were read and 
adopted. 

By-law, Section TIT., as amended by the Council, was 
submitted for approval, and was referred back to the Council 
for reconsideration of sundry points. 

Election op Officers.— President, J. C. Verco, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.; Vice-Presidents, Professor E. H. Rennie, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.C.S., and Lieut.-Colonel R. S. Rogers, M.A., M.D.; 
Hon. Treasurer, W. B. Poole; Members of Council , Professor 
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T. G. B. Osborn, M.Sc., and Samuel Dixon; Hon. Auditor** 
W. L. Ware, J.P., and Howard Whitbread. 

Papers. —“Pishes of the South Australian Government 
Trawling Cruise, 1914/* by Edgar R. Waits, F.L.8., and 
Allan R. McCulloch ; “A Revision of the Genus ^ racana and 
its Allies,” by Allan R. McCulloch and Edgar R. Waite, 
F.L.S.; “Australian Hymenoptera Proctotrypoidea, No. 3/'" 
by Alan P. Dodd ; “Natural History Notes gathered on air 
Expedition to the Everard and Musgrave Ranges/* by Captain 
S. A. White, M.B.O.U., and Others ; “The Natives of Mailu,. 
Papua: Preliminary Results of the Robert Mond Research 
Work in British New Guinea/* by B. Malinowski, Ph.D. 
(Cracow) (communicated by Dr. E. C. Stirling, C.M.G.* 
F.R.S.). ^ 

Exhibits. —Mr. E. R. Waite, F.L.S., exhibited a long¬ 
tailed mouse with a pouch on the throat, a death adder, and a 
young banded-snake, all illustrating Captain White's paper. 
Mr. A. M. Lea showed a tray of Australian Cicadidae, and a 
collection of insects from the Daly River, Northern Territory* 
trapped by a plant apparently allied to the Droxera . 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1914-15. 


The Council is pleased to be able to again present a* 
favourable report upon the year's work of the Society. The 
annual volume of Transactions will contain papers of varied 
interest, including further contributions to Geology by Mr. 
Walter Howchin, to Entomology by Mr. A. M. Lea, and to> 
Ichthyology by Mr. E. R. Waite, and the first of a series of 
papers on the Lepidoptera of Broken Hill by Mr. O. B. Lower. 
A valuable feature will be a series of papers embodying the' 
scientific results of Captain S. A. White's observations while 
attached as a representative of this Society to the expedition 
led by Mr. R. L. Jack, Assistant Government Geologist, to- 
the Musgrave and Everard Ranges, to which reference was 
made in the last annual report. A lengthy paper by Dr. 
Malinowski, on “The Natives of Mailu/' being the preliminary* 
results of the Robert Mond Research Work in British New 
Guinea, is an important contribution to our knowledge of 
Papuan ethnology. 

The evening meetings have also afforded opportunity for 
the exhibition of a large variety of objects of scientific interest, 
and on one evening a public lecture on the D'Entrecasteaux 
and Louisiade Archepelago, illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides, was given by Mr. E. R. Startler, Government Geologist, 
Papua. 
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The promised Bill for the preservation of Native Fauna 
and Flora in the western portion of Kangaroo Island has been 
still further deferred in consequence of the economic stress due 
to the late drought and the present deplorable war. It is 
greatly to be feared that this continued postponement will 
prove fatal to the Society’s efforts to prevent the entire destruc¬ 
tion of many interesting forms of life. 

The Government, having established a Board of Visitors 
to the Adelaide Observatory, has appointed the President of 
this Society as one of its members. 

Three of our Honorary Fellows have during the year 
received recognition of the value of their work from other 
scientific bodies. Professor W. II. Bragg, now of the Uni¬ 
versity College, London, who commenced his investigations 
into the phenomena of radio-activity while on the staff of the 
University of Adelaide, has, in conjunction with his son, been 
awarded the Barnard Gold Medal of the Colombia University, 
New York; Mr. J. H. Maiden has been honoured with the 
Linnean Medal of the Linnean Society of London : and Pro¬ 
fessor David has received the Wollaston Medal, the highest 
award in the gift of the Geological Society of London, for his 
important contributions to the geology of Australia and 
Antarctica. 

The Library has increased considerably during the year, 
principally through exchange of our publications for those of 
other bodies, but to some extent through free donations, 
including a Bet of fifty-nine volumes of the “Actes de la 
Soci€t6 Linn6enne d’Histoir© Naturelle de Bordeaux/’ pre¬ 
sented by our President, and one folio publication of special 
interest to Australians, which was presented by the Royal 
Society of London. This is 4 ‘Illustrations of Australian 
Plants, collected in 1770 by Banks and Solander during 
Captain Cook’s voyage round the world/’ now reproduced for 
the first time. The binding of the Library has been continued 
and is still in liand» For this the Society has gratefully to 
thank the President for the financial aid already given and 
promised. 

The question of the copyright of the Society’s publica¬ 
tions, which was somewhat indefinite, has been considered by 
the Council, who* has repealed Section III. of the By-laws and 
replaced it by another, which, in accordance with Rule 44, 
will be presented to this meeting for approval. 

The present membership of the Society comprises 10 
Honorary Fellows, 6 Corresponding Members, 77 Fellows, and 
one Associate. 

Jos. C. Vsnco, Pmulcnl. 

Walter Butt, Hon . Serretari /. 

September 30, 1915. 
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DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1915. 


Transactions, Journals, Reports, etc., 

presented by the respective governments, societies, and 
editors. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Australia, Bureau of Census and Statistic*. Census of the 
Commonwealth, vol. 2-3. Melb. 1911. 

-Official year book, no. 8. Melb. 1915. 

-- Bureau of Metcorolor/i). Monthly report, vol. 3, 

no. 2-8. Melb. 1914. 

-Results of rainfall observations made in 

Queensland up to 1913. Melb. 1914. 

- JJefmrtment of Trade and Customs. Fisheries. 

Zoological results of the fishing experiments carried out 
by F.I.S. “Endeavour,” vol. 2, pt. 5; 3, pt. 1-4, and 
suppl. Melb. 1914-15. 

- Federal handbook. Melb. 1914. 

Australasian Institute of Mining Engineers. Proceed¬ 
ings, n.s., no. 6-18, and suppl. Melb. 1912-15. 
Northern Territory. Bulletin, no. 11. Melb. 1915. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Australian Museum. Records, vol. 10, no. 9-10. Syd. 
1914. 

-- Report of the trustees, 1914. Syd. 

-Special catalogue, vol. 4, pt. 5. Syd. 1914. 

Linnean Society of New South Wales. Abstract of pro¬ 
ceedings, no. 323-331. Syd. 1914-15. 

-Proceedings, vol. 39, pt. 3-4; 40, pt. 1-2. Syd. 

1914-15. 

Maiden, J. H. Critical revision of the genus eucalyptus, pt. 
22-23. Syd. 1914-15. 

- Forest flora of New South Wales, vol. 6, pt. 5. Syd 

1914. 

Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales. Journal: 
Australian Naturalist, vol. 3, pt. 5-7. Syd. 1915. 
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New South Wales. Botanic Gcu'dtns and Government 
Domains. Report, 1913. Syd. 1914. 

- Bureau of Microbiology . Report, 1912. Syd. 1914. 

- Department of Agriculture. Agricultural gazette of 

New South Wales, vol. 25, pt. 10-12; 26, pt. 1-9. 
Syd. 1914-15. 

Science bulletin, no. 2, 11-12. Syd. 1914-15. 
Department of Mines. Report, 1914. Syd. 1915. 

Geological Survey. Geology of the Vegetable 
Creek tin-mining field. Syd. 1887. 

---Mineral resources of New South 

Wales, no. 19. Syd. 1915. 

-Records, vol. 4, pt. 1-4; 5, pt. 1, 4. 

Syd. 1894-98. 

- Detriment of Public Health . Report, 1913. Syd. 

1915. 

- Public Library. Report, 1913-14. Syd. 1914. 

Royal Society of New South Wales. Journal and proceed¬ 
ings, vol. 48, pt. 1-4. Syd. 1914-15. 

Royal Zoological Society of New South Wales. Austra¬ 
lian zoologist, vol. 1, pt. 2. Syd. 1915. 

Sydney University. Calendar, 1897, 1915. Syd. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Queensland. Department of Mines. Geological survey pub¬ 
lications, no. 227, 243, 245-249, 251. BTisb. 1914-15. 
Queensland Museum. Memoirs, vol. 3-4. Brisb. 1915. 
Royal Society of Queensland. Proceedings, vol. 26 ; index, 
vol 1-25. Brisb. 1914. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery of South 
Australia. Alphabetical list of serial publications. 
Adel. 1914. 

- Report of Board of. Governors, 1913-14. 

Royal Geographical Society of Australasia (South Aus¬ 
tralian Branch). Proceedings, vol. 15. Adel. 1915. 
South Australia. Department of Mines . Review of mining 
operations in South Australia, no. 20-21. Add. 
1914-15. 

Geological Survey. Bulletin, no. 4. Adel. 

1915. 

-l_ Government Geologist's report, 1914. 

- Wooils and Forests Department . Annual progress' 
report, 1913-14. Adel. 1915. . 
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South Australian Ornithologist, vol. 2, pt. 1-3. Adel. 
1915. 

South Australian School or Mines and Industries. 
Annual report, 1914. Adel. 1915. 

TASMANIA. 

Royal Society of Tasmania. Papers and proceedings, 1914. 
Hobart, 1915. 

Tasmania. Department of Mines. Geological Survey. Bul¬ 
letin, no. 18-20 (and maps), 22. Hobart. 1914-15. 

-Record, no. 2-3. Hobart. 1914-15. 

-Report, no. 1-6. Hobart. 1910-15. 

VICTORIA. 

Royal Geographical Society of Australasia (Victorian 
Branch). Transactions, vol. 31, pt. 1. Melb. 1914. 
Royal Society of Victoria. Proceedings, vol. 27, pt. 1-2. 
Melb. 1914. 

Victoria. Department of Agriculture. Journal, vol. 12, 
pt. 10-12; 13, pt. 1-9. Melb. 1914-15. 

- Department of Mines . Bulletin of the Geological 

Survey, no. 34-35. Melb. 1914. 

-Records of the Geological Survey, vol. 3, pt. 3. 

Melb. 1914. 

- Rational Museum. Memoirs, no. 1,' 6. Melb. 

1906-15. 

- Victorian year book, vol. 34. Melb. 1915. 

Victorian Naturalist, vol. 31, no. 6-12; 32, no. 1-5. Melb. 
1914-15. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Natural History and Science Society. Journal, vol. 2, 
pt. 1 ; vol. 5. Perth. 1904-14. 

Western Australia. Geological Survey. Bulletin, no. 
56-59, 61-62, 65. Perth. 1914-15. 

- Perth Observatory. Astrographic catalogue, vol. 1-4, 

9-12. Perth. 1911-14. 

Meridian observations, vol. 3-6. Perth. 

1909-13. 

* ENGLAND. 

British Museum (Natural History). Catalogue of the 
Lepidoptera Phalaenae, vol. 13, and plates. Lond. 
1913. 

- Catalogue of ungulate mammals, vol. 2. Lond. 1914. 

- Illustrations of Australian plants collected in 1770 

during Capt. Cook's voyage round the world in H.M.S. 
“Endeavour," by Joseph Banks and Daniel Solander. 
Lond. 1900-05. 
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Cambridge Philosophical Society. Proceedings, vol. 18, pt. 

I- 2. Camb. 1914-15. 

- Transactions, vol. 22, no. 5-7. Camb. 1914-15. 

Cambbidge University. Report of the Library Syndicate* 
1914. Camb. 1915. 

- Solar Physics Observatory . Report to the Solar 

Physics Committee, 1914-15. Camb. 1915. 
Conchological Society. Journal of concbology, vol. 14, no. 

8- 11. Lond. 1914-15. 

Entomological Society. Transactions, 1913. Lond. 1914. 
Geological Society of London. Quarterly journal, vol. 70* 
pt. 3-4. Lond. 1914-15. 

Imperial Institute. Bulletin, vol. 12, no. 3-4; 13, no. 1-2- 
Lond. 1914-15. 

Linnean Society of London. Journal: botany, no. 287-8. 
Lond. 1914-15. 

-Journal: zoology, no. 209, 218, 219. 1914-15. 

-List, 1914-15. Lond. 

-Proceedings, 1913-14.. Lond. 

-Transactions: botany, ser. 2, vol. 8, pt. 7. 1914. 

-Transactions: zoology, ser. 2, vol. 16, pt. 4-5 : 17, pt. 1. 

1914. 

Manchester Field Naturalists’ and Archaeologists^ 
Society. Report, vol. 55. Manch. 1915. 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and proceedings, vol. 45, pt. 2; 48, pt. 2; 50, pt. 3; 
58, pt. 2-3. Manch. 1901-15. 

National Physical Laboratory. Collected Researches, vol. 

II- 12. Teddington. 1914-15. 

-Report, 1913-15. Teddington. 1914-15. 

North of England Institute of Mining and Mf,chanical 
Engineers. Transactions, vol. 63, and report. New¬ 
castle. 1912-13. 

Oxford University Press. Periodical, no. 77-82. OxL 
1914-15. 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Bulletin, 1914. Lond. 
Royal Colonial Institute. United Empire, vol. 5, no. 

9- 12 ; 6, no. 1-8. Lond. 1914-15. 

Royal Geographical Society. GeograpMcal journal, vol. 44* 
no. 3-6; 45, no. 1-6; 46, no. 1-2. Lond. 1914-16. 

-Yearbook and record, 1914. Lond. 1915. 

Royal Microscopical Society. Journal, 1914, pt: 4-6 ; 1915* 
pt. 1-4. Lond. 1914-15. 

Royal Society. Proceedings, ser. A, no. 622-632 : ser. B* 
no. 600-610. Lond. 1914-15. 

- Yearbook, 1915. Lond. 1915. 

Royal Societies Club. [Objects, rules, list, etc.] Lond. 
1914. 
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Solar Physics Committer. Areas of calcium flocculi on 
spectroheliograms, 1906-1908. Lond. 1914. 

- 1. Comparison of the spectra of Rigeli&n, Crucian and 

Alnitamian stara. 2. Discussion of the line spectrum, 
of a Orionis. 3. Spectrum of y Cassiopeiae. Lond. 
1914. 

On some of the phenomena of new stars. Lond. 1914. 
Thomas, N. W. Specimens of languages from Southern 
Nigeria. Lond. 1914. 

IRELAND. 

Royal Dublin Society. Economic proceedings, vol. 2, no. 
8-9. Dublin. 1914. 

- Scientific proceedings, n.s., vol. 1, pt. 2-3 ; 2. pt. 1-6 ; 

3, pt. 5; 4, pt. 5-6 ; 14, pt. 17-23. Dublin. 1878-1914. 

- Scientific transactions, ser. 2, vol. 1, pt. 1-12, 15*19, 

22 ; vol. 2 ; 3, pt. 4-6 ; 4-5, indices. Dublin. 1877-96. 
Royal Irish Academy. Proceedings, vol. 31 (completed); 
vol. 32, sect. A, no. 2-4 ; sect. B, no. 4-6; sect. C, no. 
10-16. Dublin. 1914-15. 

SCOTLAND. 

Geological Society of Glasgow. Transactions, vol. 15, 
pt. 2. Glasg. 1915. 

Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh. Proceedings, vol. 
19, no. 6-7. Edin. 1914-15. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. Proceedings, vol. 34, pt. 3; 
35, pt. 1. Edin. 1914-15. 

ARGENTINE. 

Univehsidad Nacional DA &a Plata. Annuario, 1914-15. 

- Serie fisica, vol. 1, fcfatr* 1-3. La Plata. 1914-15. 

- Serie matem4tica, vol. 1, entr. 1. 1914. 

- Serie t4cnica, vol. I, entr. 1. 1915. 

BELGIUM. 

Observatoire Royal de Belgique. Annales astronomiques, 
tom. 14, fasc. 1. Brux. 1913. 

Soci£t£ Entomologique de Belgtque. Annales, tom. 42-43, 
57. Brux. 1898-1913. 

8oci£t£ Royal de Botanique de Belgique, Bulletin, tom. 
52. Brux. 1913-14. 

BRAZIL. 

Instituto Oswaldo Cruz. Memorias, tom. 6, fasc. 3. Rio 
de Janeiro. 1914. 

•Obbervatorio Nacional do Rio de Janeiro. Annuario, 
anno. 31. 1915. 
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CANADA. 

Canada. Department of Mines, Geological Survey Branch . 
Memoir, no. 19-20, 30, 38, pt-. i-3, 39-42, 46-47, 49, 
63-64, 66, 69, 61-62, 64-66, 69, 76. Ottawa. 1913-16. 

-Publications, no. 1359, 1441, 1459, 

1467, 1476, 1482-3, 1492, 1501, 1503, 1508, 1513, 1616, 
1633, 1536, 1542. Ottawa, 1913-15. 

- Mines Branch. Bulletin, no. 9. Ottawa. 

1914. 

-Publications, no. 203, 209, 222, 245, 

279, 299, 305, 309, 320, 322, 333. Ottawa. 1913-15. 
•Canadian Institute. Transactions, vol. 10, pt. 2. Ottawa. 
1916. 

Canadian Record of Science, vol. 0, no. 6-7. Montreal. 
1914-15. 

Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and transactions, 
3rd ser., vol. 8. Ottawa. 1914. 

DENMARK. 

K. Danske Vidknskabeknes Selskabs. Oversigt, 1914, no. 
3-6; 1915, no. 1. Cpng. 1914-15. 

-Skrifter: nat. og math., Afd. 11, n. 4-5: Afd. 12, 

n. 1. Cpng. 1914. 

FRANCE. 

Feuillk des Jeunes Natukaustes, no. 524-528. Par. 1914. 
Soci;6t£ Entomolooique de France. Annales, vol. 83, trim. 
3. Par. 1914. 

- Bulletin, 1914, no. 13-17 : 1915, no. 7-12. Par. 

Soci£t£ Linneenne de Bordeaux. Actes, tom. 1-59. Bor¬ 
deaux. 1826-1904. Presented by Dr. J. C. Vbrco. 
SoCi^te Linneenne de Normandie. Bulletin, s4r. 4, tom. 1. 
Caen. 1888. 

Soci£t£ des Sciences Naturellfs de l'Ouest de la France. 
Bulletin, tom. 3, trim. 3-4. Caen. 1913. 

HOLLAND. 

Mus£e Teyler. Archives, ser. 3, vol. 2. Haarlem. 1914. 
Teyler’s Godgeleerd Genootschap. Verhandelingen, vol. 
19. Haarlem. 1914. 

INDIA. 

India. Board of Scientific Advice . Report, 1912-13, 1913-14. 
Calcutta. 1914-15. 

- Department of Agriculture ?. Memoirs: bacteriological 

ser., vol. 1, no. 3-5. Calcutta. 1916. 
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India. Department of Agriculture. Botanical eer., vol. 6* 
no. 8; 7, no. 1-4. *1914-15. 

-Chemical ser., vol. 3, no. 9; 4, no. 1-2. 

1914-15. 

-Report, 1913-14. Calcutta. 1915. 

- Oeological Surve/y. Memoirs, vol. 40, pt. 1-2; 41* 

pt. 1; 42, pt. 1. Calcutta. 1912-14. 

-Pal aeon tologia Indica, ser. 15, vol. 4, no. 5 % 

n.s., vol. 5, no. 2. Calcutta. 1914-15. 

-Records, vol. 44, pt. 2-4; 45, pt. 2; 46. 

1914-15. 

- Pusa Agricultural Research Institute and College. 

Report, 1913-14. Calcutta. 1914. 

Indian Museum. Records, vol. 8, pt. 5-6; 10, pt. 2-3, 6* 
Calcutta. 1914. 

-Report, 1913-14. Calcutta. 1914. 

Madras Fisheries Bureau. Bulletin 7. Madras, 1914. 

ITALY. 

Societa Ttaliana di Scienze Naturalt. Atti, vol. 53, fasc. 

2-4; 54, fasc. 1. Pavia. 1914-15. 

SocietA Toscana di Scienze Naturalt. Atti: processi 
verbali, vol. 8, p. 49-89; 9, p. 243-262; 13, p. 89-122; 
23, no. 3-5. Pisa. 1892-1914. 

Torino, R. UniveusitA di. Museo di Zoologin. Bolletino,. 
vol. 29. Torino. 1914. 


JAPAN. 

Formosa. Bureau of Productive Imlustries. leones of the 
plants of Formosa, vol. 4. Taihoku. 1914. 

Imperial Academy. Proceedings, vol. l,no. 4. Tokyo. 1914. 
Japan. Imperial Earth quake Investigation Committee. Bul¬ 
letin, vol. 6, no. 3 ; 7, no. 1; 8, no. 1. Tokyo. 1914. 
Kyoto Imperial University. College of Engineering 
Memoirs, vol. 1, no. 1-2. Kydto. 1914-15. 

- College of Science. Memoirs, vol. 1, no. 1-2. Ky6to. 

1914. * 

Toh6ku Imperial University. Science reports, 1st ser., vol. 
3, no. 5-6 ; 4, no. 1-2; 2nd ser., vol. 2, no. 1-2. Sendai. 
1914-15. 

Tohoku Mathematical Journal, vol. 6, no. 2-4; 7, no. 1-4; 
8, no. 1. Sendai. 1914-15. 

Tokyo Imperial University. College of Science. Journal* 
vol. 29, art. 1; 35, art. 8; 36, art. 5-6; 37, art. 1* 
Tokyo. 1914. 
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JAVA. 

K. NaTUURKUNDIGE VerEENIGING in NEDERLANDSH-lNDlfc. 

Natuurkundig Tijdschrift, deel 73. Batavia. 1914. 
NEDERLANDSH Oost - IndiE. lloofd - bureau Mijnwezen. 
Jaarboek, 1912. Batavia. 1914. 

MEXICO. 

•Sociedad .CientIfica “Antonio Alzate.” Memorias y 
revista, tom. 2; 6, no. 1-10; 7, no. 5-10; 8, no. 5-12; 
18, no. 2; 19, no. 1. Mexico. 1888-1902. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand. Department of Mines. Palaeontological 
bulletin, no. 2-3. Well. 1914-15. 

-: Dominion Museum. Bulletin, no. 3-4. Well. 

1911-12. 

- Ministry for Internaf Affairs. Illustrations of the 

New Zealand flora, vol. 1-2. Well. 1914. 

New Zealand Institute. Manual of the New Zealand 
coleoptera, pt. 1-2. Well. 1880-81. 

-Transactions, vol. 18, 46-47; index, vol. 1-40. Well. 

1886-1915. 

NORWAY. 

Bergens Museum. Aarbog, 1914-15, pt. 2. 1915. 

-Aarsberetning, 1913. Bergen. 1914. 

K. Norske Videnskabers Selskaus. Skrifter, 1913. 
Trondhjem. 1914. 

Stavanger Museum. Aarshefte, 1913. Stavanger. 

PERU. 

Cuerpo de Jngenieros de Minas. Boletin 81. Lima. 1915. 
Sociedad Geografica de Lima. Boletin, tom. 29, trim. 3-4. 
Lima. 1914. 

RUSSIA. 

-Society Imperials des Naturalistes de Moscou. Bulletin, 
1913, no. 4; 1914. Moscou. 1914-15. 

SWEDEN. 

Entomologiska Forenjngen i Stockholm. Entomologisk 
Tidskrift, arg. 35. Upsala. 1914. 

Geologiska Foreningbn t Stockholm. Forhandlingar, Bd. 
36. Stockholm. 1914. 

K. Vitteuhets Historie och Antikvitets Akadf.mien. 
Fornvannen, 1913. Stockholm. 1914. 

- Tidskrift, vol. 20, no. 1: 21, no. 1. 1914. 

Regia Societatis Scientarum Upsaliensis. Nova acta, ser. 
4, vol. 3, fasc, 2. Upsala. 1914. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Soci#.t£ de Physique et d'Histoire Natubellb. Comte 
rendu des stances, vol. 31. Genfcve. 1915. 

Societe Vaudoibe des Sciences Naturelt.es. Bulletin, no. 
184. Lausanne. 1914. 

UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA. 

Albany Museum. Records, vol. 3, pt. 2. Grah&mstown. 
1915. 

Durban Museum. Annals, vol. 1, pt. 2. 1915. 

- Report, 1914, Durban. 1915. 

Geological Society of South Africa. Transactions and 
proceedings, vol. 1*16; 17, p. 1*84. Johannesburg. 
1895-1915. 

Royal Society of South Africa. Transactions, vol. 4, pt. 3 ; 

5, pt. 1. Cape Town. lC15^ v - 
South African Association por rm Advancement of 
Science. Journal of science, vol. IQ, no. 13-14; 11 r 
no. 1-10; 12, no. 1. Cape Town. 1914-15. 

South African Museum. Annals, vol. 9, pt. 4; 10, pt. 
11-12; 12, pt. 2; 13, pt. 4 ; 14, pt. 1; 15, pt. 1. Cape 
Town. 1914-15. 

-Report, 1914. Cape Town. 1915. 

* UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Proceed¬ 
ings, vol. 66; 67, pt. 1. Phil. 1914-15. 

Academy of Science of St. Louis. Transactions, vol. 2-3; 

15, no. 1. St. Louis. 1863-1905. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceedings, 
vol. 50, no. 1-3. Phil. 1914. 

American Geographical Society. Bulletin, vol. 45, no. 7; 

46, no. 6, 9-12 ; 47, no. 1-8. N.Y. 1914-15. 

American Microscopical Society. Proceedings and trans¬ 
actions, vol. 4-5, 7-16, 18-33, Decatur, Ill. 1882-1914. 
American Museum of Natural History. Anthropological 
papers, vol. 11, pt. 5-10; 14, pt. 1 ; 15, pt. 1; 16, pt. IV 
N.Y. 1914-15. 

-Bulletin, vol. 25, pt. 2; 33. 1914-15. 

- Guide leaflets, no. 34, 38-42. 1911-15. 

-Journal, vol. 14, no. 6-8; 15, no. 1-5. 1914-15. 

- Memoirs, n.s., vol. 1, pt. 6. 1914. 

- Report, vol. 45-46. 1914-15. 

American Philosophical Society. Proceedings, no. 213-215. 
Phil. 1914. 
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Archaeological Institute of America. American journal 
of archaeology, vol. 18; 19, no. 1-2. Concord, N.H. 
1914-15. 

-Art and archaeology, vol. 1; 2, no. 1. 1914-15. 

Boston Society of Natural History. Memoirs, vol. 1; 2 
(exc. pt. 1, no. 1); 3, no. 2-5, 8-10: 5, no. 8-9; 8, no. 1. 
Bost. 1866-1914. 

-Proceedings, vol. 1419; 22, pt. 2-3; 30, pt. 3-7; 31, 

no. 1 ; 34, no. 13 : 35, no. 1. 1870-1914. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Museum 
quarterly, vol. 1. Br<w>k]yn. 1914-15. 

-Science bulletin vol. 2, no. 3-4. 1914. 

California Academy of Sciences. Proceedings, 4th ser., 
vol. 4, p. 15-160; vol. 5, p. 1-31. San Fran. 1914. 

— -Third ser.: zoology, vol. *1, no. 4-5. 1906. 

California. State Alininy Bureau. Bulletin, no. 68-69, and 

map folio. Sacramento. 1914-15. 

---Mines and mineral resources of San Diego and 

Imperial counties. 1914. 

California University. Publications in American archae¬ 
ology, vol. 1 ; 2, no. 1-4. Berkeley. 1903-05. 

--Botany, vol. 1, p. 1-140 ; 2, no. 14-15 ; 4, no. 18, index, 

etc.; 5, no. 1-3, 6; 6, no. 1-6. 1902-15. 

-Geology, vol. 7, no. 11-12, 21-22, index, etc.; 8, no. 

2-3, 7. 1913-14. 

-Zoology, vol. 1, no. 4-7; 3, no. 12, 14; 4, no. 1-2; 

G, no. 3, 6; 7, no. 3-6; 11, no. 9-11, 14; 12, no. 1-3; 
13, no. 6-7 ; 14, no. 1. 1903-14. 

— - Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin, no. 188- 

227, 229-241, and 77 back numbers. 1884-1913. 

--Circular, no. 68-98, 100-114, and 48 back 

numbers. 1903-14. 

-Report, 1888-1901, 1912-14. 1890-1914. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences. Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 1-10; 
2, no. 2, 4 ; 3, no. 6-10 ; 4, no. 1-2. Chic. 1883-1913. 

- Xatural History Survey . Bulletin, no. 3, pt. 2 ; no. 5. 

1902. 

-Special publication, no. 1. 1912. 

Cincinnati Society of Natural History. Journal, vol. 21, 
no. 4. 1914. 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Memoirs, 
vol. 3. New Haven. 1911. 

*—- Transactions, vol. J-3; 4, pt. 1-2; 5-11. 1866-1903. 

Presented by Yale University. 

Denison University. Scientific Laboratories . Bulletin, vol. 
17, art. 8-10. Granville, O. 1914. 
cc 
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Field Museum of Natural History. Anthropological ser., 
vol. 13, no. 2; 14, no. 1. Chic. 1914-16. 

-Botanical ser., vol. 2, no. 9-10. 1913-14. 

-Geological ser., vol. 5, no. 1. 1914. 

- Ornithological ser., vol. 1, no. 8-9. 1915. 

- Report ser., vol. 4, no. 4-5. 1914-15. 

- Zoological ser., vol. 10, no. 10-12. 1914. 

Franklin Institute. Journal, vol. 73-74, 124, 126-131, 
133-165, 172-3, 177-9 ; 180, no. 1-2. Phil. 1877-1915. 
Hawaiian Entomological Society. Proceedings, vol. 1-2; 

3, no. 1-2. Honolulu. 1905-15. 

Illinois. State Laboratory of Natural Ilutory. Bulletin, 
vol. 10, art. 5-6. Urbana. 1914-15. 

Johns Hopkins University. American chemical journal, 
vol. 39, index, etc.; 40, no. 1. General index, vol. 
1-10; 21-50. Balt. 1890-1914. 

-Circular, 1904, no. 1, 4, 6; 1913, no. 10; 1914, no. 

1-10; 1915, no. 1. 1904-15. 

-Studies in historical and political science, ser. 1, no. 

1-12; 2, no. 1-4; 10, no. 1; 14, no. 9-10; 32, no. 2-3. 
Balt. 1882-1914. 

Kansas Academy of Science. Transactions, vol. 26. Topeka. 
1914. 

Kansas University. Bulletin: humanistic studies, vol. 1, 
no. 2-3. Lawrence. 1914. 

- Science bulletin, vol. 7, no. 1-17: 18, no. 1-10. Law¬ 
rence. 1913-14. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University. University ser., no. 1-2, 
13-18. 1908-14. 

Louisiana State Museum. Report, 1912-14. Baton Rouge. 
Maryland Geological Survey. Report, vol. 1-3. Balt. 
1897-99. 

Minnesota University. Annual report, vol, 1, 3, 8, 15-16, 
18-24. Minneapolis. 1872-98. 

-Current problem®, po. 1-4. 1913-15. 

- President's address, 1911-12. 

-Studies in biological sciences, no. 1. 1913. 

- Studies in engineering, no. 1. 1915. 

-Studies in language and literature, no. 1. 1914. 

-Studies in the social sciences, no. 4. 1915. 

- Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin, no. 122, 

130, 132, 134-138, 140-141, 143-147. St. Paul. 

1913-15. 

- Minnesota Geological Surrey. Botanical studies, vol. 

1-3 ; 4, pt. 1-3. Minneapolis. 1894-1914. 
-Bulletin, no. 1, 4-5, 7-8, 10-12. 1889-1915. 
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MINNESOTA University. Afina? not a Geological Survey. 

Geology of Minnesota, final report, vol. 1-5. 1884-1900. 

--Minnesota plant studies, no. 1, 3-5. 1909-13. 

-Reports of the survey: botanical ser., no. 1, 3, 

8-9. 1892-1912. 

- -Zoological ser., no. 2-5. 1895-1912. 

Missouri Botanical Garden. Report, vol. 1. St. Louis. 

1890. 

National Academy op Sciences. Memoirs, vol. 12, no. 1. 
Wash. 1914. 

-Meteor Crater in northern central Arizona. 1909. 

-Proceedings, vol. 1, no. 1-4, 6-8. 1915. 

Neav York Academy of Sciences. Annals, vol. 23, p. 145- 
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APPENDICES. 


FIELD NATURALISTS’ SECTION 

or THK 

$ogal Somty of Soutjj Australia (Jiuorporattb). 

THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OP THE 
COMMITTEE. 

For the Year Ended September 21, 1915. 


Your Committee reports with gratification that this. 
Section of the Royal Society has experienced another very 
successful year. The monthly meetings and the field excur¬ 
sions held during the period under review have been excellently 
attended, and members have displayed the keenest interest in 
the affairs of the Section. 

Your Committee decided to continue again this year a 
winter series of popular evening lectures, to which the general 
public was invited. The results have been very gratifying, 
the total attendances being considerably over a thousand. The 
attendances at the excursions have likewise been most satis¬ 
factory, the average boing 32. The year was opened with a 
membership of 111. To this number 22 new members have 
been added ; resignations total 9, leaving us with a roll of 121. 
The Committee desires to express its appreciation to the gentle¬ 
men who lectured before the Society and to those who acted 
as leaders of the excursions held during the year. 

Early in the year your Committee, realizing the value 
a small lantern would be to the Section if installed in the 
Royal Society^ room, placed an application before the parent 
society. It is pleased to state that its request was granted 
and that the lantern has since proved very serviceable. 

The last annual meeting was held on Tuesday, September 
15, 1914, when the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year:— Chairman , Captain S. A. White, M.B.O.U.* 
R.A.O.U.: Vice-Chairm<n , Mr. W. J. Khnber, Professor T- 
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G. B. Osborn, M.Sc.; lion. Treasurer , Mr. B. B. Beck; 
lion. Librarian , Miss I. Roberts; Hon . Secretary , Mr. Percival 
Runge; //on. Secretary , Miss E. Hocking; Com¬ 

mie— Dr. R. S. Rogers, M. A., Mr. J. W. Mellor, R.A.O.U., 
Mr. E. H. Lock, F.R.H.S., Mrs. R. 8. Rogers, Mr. W. H. 
Selway, Mr. R. Llewellyn, Mrs. J. F. Mellor, and Mr. A. R. 
Riddle: Auditors , Messrs. Walter D. Reed and A. W. 
Drummond. 

The retiring president, Mr. E. H. Lock, F.R.H.S., then 
delivered a most instructive and interesting address on “Drama 
in Nature.” His discourse was much appreciated by the 
large audience present. 

On October 20, 1914, an Exhibit Evening was held, and 
a fine collection of material was tabled by members. Mr. A. 
M. Lea exhibited two cases of New Zealand insects. A New 
Zealand chiton, of unusual dimensions, was shown by Mrs. 
Mellor, while a number of mineralogical specimens were shown 
by Mr. P. H. E. Runge (Hon. Secretary). Mr. W. J. Kimber, 
with the aid of specimens, gave many interesting facts about 
“The Life History of the Hermit Crab/' and Captain White 
(Chairman) laid out on the table a beautiful collection of 
South African birds. 

April 20, 1915.—This, the first of the winter series of 
monthly meetings, was devoted to exhibits. Mr. R. Llewellyn 
exhibited a beautiful collection of cowrie shells, including many 
species obtained in various parts of the world. A collection of 
fossil shells, obtained at a depth of 400 feet during boring 
operations on the Adelaide plains, was exhibited by Mr. 
Ising. At the Chairman’s request, Mr. Riddle explained the 
geological significance of the deposit. Mr. A. R. Riddle 
exhibited a collection of gypsum obtained from Yorke Penin¬ 
sula. Many of these showed great variations in twinning, 
whilst others, which simulated true twin crystals, were simply 
intergrowths. The massive form from Marion Bay, as well 
as the granular variety or “seed gypsum.” from the immense 
deposit at Lake Fowler, were shown. On behalf of Miss 
Roberts, Mr, Riddle exhibited a so-called “fossil mushroom” 
from Brown’s Well. Far from being a fossil, the specimen was 
quite a present-day form known as Laccocephalum basilapi - 
hides . This fungtis grows in sandy soil, and by reason of its 
hyphae being glutinous, the sand grains become cemented 
together. This, together with the woody nature of the fungus, 
gives the “fossil”-like appearance. Captain White (Chair¬ 
man) exhibited a number of South African birds, and referred 
to their nesting and other habits. His remarks were illustrated 
by a number of beautiful slides taken in South Africa. Mr* 
A. M. Lea, F.E.S., gave several interesting facts about & 
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number of Australian and New Guinea insects and showed a 
large number of specimens. Mr. P. Runge (Pon. Secretary) 
also displayed a number of geological specimens from this and 
other Australian States. These included samples from a 
mineral oil bore in the South-East, among which were sharks’ 
teeth, black sands, Hints, and consolidated shell-grit. Several 
cut garnets, commonly termed Australian rubies, were shown 
by Mrs. J. P. Mollor, and their occurrence, composition, and 
differences from the true Oriental ruby were explained by Mr. 
Bunge. 

On May 18, 1915, the winter series of monthly lectures 
was inaugurated by Captain White, M.B.O.U., R.A.O.U., 
who before a large audience lectured upon <( From Cape Town 
to Lomate Land with the Camera.’* With the aid of about 
200 views, all taken by Captain White while on a big-game 
hunting expedition in East and Central Africa, the lecturer 
described much of interest concerning Cape Town, and then 
spoke of his journey northwards, when Port Elizabeth, Dhr- 
hau, Delagoa Bay, and the interesting Portuguese town of 
Lorenzo Marques were visited. Mozambique, depicted by 
many beautiful slides, was the next port of call, and later the 
town of Dar-es-saalcm, the principal port of the late German 
East African settlements, was reached. Prom here the journey 
to Zanzibar was taken, and a considerable time spent upon the 
island. Many beautiful views, illustrating the scenery, the 
fauna and flora, and the natives were shown. Mombassa and 
Maliuda weye next visited, and then the Lamu Archipelago. 
The travellers continued northwards to the village of Mar- 
tironi, and journeyed overland through jungle and forests 
inhabited by big game and strange and beautiful birds, many 
of which were secured. On the return trip Mount Kili-wan- 
jarp was visited, where many different races of people were 
encountered. Slides of these, as well as the flora and fauna 
of this part of the country, were shown. 

On June 17, 1915, Mr. A. R. Riddle lectured before a 
large audience on “Salt, the Industry, and the State.” Of 
the State’s mineral resources, the production of salt had pro¬ 
duced wealth tp the extent of £346,000 in the last ten years; 
thus it ranked next, tp copper as a source of mineral wealth in 
South Australia. lie stated that until recently the salt 
lagoons within a few miles of Yorketown bad been responsible 
for nearly &}1 the South Australian supply. At Port Augusta 
a company had commenced operations with the object of 
obtaining salt by the evaporation of sea water. With ideal 
natural evaporating pans, the low rainfall, and the high 
evaporation, the venture compared favourably with that of the 
Cheatham Salt Company in Victoria, which produced from 
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30,000 to 40,000 tons annually by this process. All the other 
salt-producing areas in South Australia were discussed. Mr. 
Riddle illustrated hiB lecture with a fine series of slides* which 
portrayed the salt and gypsum deposits, together with their 
associated geological features. 

On July 22, 1915, an interesting lecture, illustrated by a 
large number of lantern slides, on the subject of “Forestry” 
was delivered before a large audience by Mr. Walter Gill, 
F.L.S. The lecturer first dealt with the economic importance 
of South Australian timbers, and stated Ih&t during the last 
few years 5,000 acres had been planted with 2,600,000 trees, 
mainly pines, of which 90 per cent, were alive. Hardwood 
required at least sixty years to mature for most purposes, 
whereas pines required only half that time. Planting had 
been carried out in Wirrabara, Kuipto, and Second Valley 
Forests, as well as in the South-eastern Forests of Penola, 
Caroline, and Mount Burr, all of which are in a highly satis¬ 
factory state of development. Extensive work had also been 
done in regenerating some of our native timbers, notably the 
stringy bark, the value of which had long been recognised. 
Mr. Gill illustrated his lecture by a fine series of lantern 
slides. 

On August 19, 1915, before a large audience, Mr. L. H. 
Howie, by means of the episcope, showed on the screen a large 
number of oil and water colour sketches of South Australian 
scenes, many of which were of localities visited by the Section. 
Over 100 views were shown and great interest was.displayed in 
the collection. 

Exclusions. 

The greatest number that attended an excursion was sixty 
and the lowest twelve, with an average attendance of thirty- 
two. 

On September 26, 1914, the first excursion took place 
under the leadership of Professor T. G. B. Osborn, M.Sc. 
A visit was made to the Torrens Gorge, but owing to the dry 
conditions 6f the country specimens were scarce. Nevertheless, 
a good many interesting plants were collected, which formed 
the subject matter of an instructive address by the Professor. 

On October 14, 1914, Barossa Reservoir was visited. 
Under the leadership of Mr. J. W, Mellor the members were 
afforded an opportunity of studying the bird life of the district. 
The extreme dryness of the season interfered with the usual 
habits of the birdfc, and only a limited number were met with. 
Those members with geological interests were entrusted to 
Mr. Riddle’s leadership. After a good deal of country had 
been examined and specimens collected, Mr. Riddle discussed 
the neighbourhood and gave a survey of the work that had 
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been done by Mr. Howchin and others as to the origin of the 
great alluvial deposits. 

On October 3, 1914, the Chairman (Captain White, 
M.B.O.U., R.A.O.U.) invited the members to view a large 
collection of natural history specimens that he had brought 
back from the Musgrave and Everard Ranges, in the north¬ 
west of South Australia. They included a large collection of 
reptiles, containing many rare snakes and lizards, several 
specimens of mammals, land shells, birds’ eggs, spiders, and 
insects, many of them new to science. Particular interest was 
attached to a collection of ants, including thirty species, of 
which quite twenty were new to science. The botanical collec¬ 
tion was also large and varied, covering more than 200 species, 
many of which were also new discoveries. The largest division 
comprised a unique collection of birds’ skins—some also new 
to science. Amongst the new finds one of the most notable 
was the rediscovery of Xerophila pect oralis , Gould’s long-lost 
type, described in 1871 from a single specimen. A number of 
native weapons and utensils were also among the exhibits. 

On November 24, 1914, under the leadership of Dr. W. 
G. Torr, assisted by Mr.’ W. J. Kimber, Marino was visited 
for tho purpose of studying chitons. After collecting a 
number of specimens for reference, Dr. Torr spoke of the work 
that had been accomplished in connection with this section of 
the Mollusca, and remarked that chitons were found in almost 
every part of the world. By diagrams drawn on the sand 
the interesting and complicated structure of these creatures 
was shown. So far sixty-two species have been recorded for 
South Australia, and a list of these has been published by 
Dr. Torr in the Royal Society’s Proceedings. 

On December 5, 1914, the annual social outing took place 
at Scott Creek, Mount Lofty. A very enjoyable afternoon 
waa spent, through the kind hospitality of Mr. E. H. Lock, 
F.R.H.S., who entertained members at tea. 

On February 6, 1915, under the leadership of Mr. W. J. 
Kimber, St. Kilda Beach was visited. This locality proved 
of much interest, particularly as the tide was low, exposing 
the mangrove-fringed mud and sand flats. Mr. Kimber 
described to members much of the life history of the specimens 
discovered. A semi-fossil shelly deposit was also examined 
and found to contain GolumbeUa bifhntata , which is now rarely 
found in South Australia. Several species of Caput m were 
also found, including C. violaceus , a shell uncommon on most 
of our beaches. 

On March 6, 1915, a dredging excursion was conducted 
off the Semaphore, under the leadership of Dr. R. H. Pulleine 
and Mr. W. J. Kimber, when many interesting forms of 
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sea-life were secured. They included Crustacea, brightly- 
coloured sponges and seaweed, hydromedusa, starfish, sea 
urchins, and marine worms. 

On April 24, 1915, a botanical excursion was held at 
Aldgate, under the leadership of Mr. W. H. Solway. The 
.gardens of Mr. W. H. Bagot were visited, and a study made 
of the large collection of European trees growing there. A 
visit was also made to Mrs. Caley Smith's Nursery, where a 
very great variety of dahlias, mostly in full bloom, was 
inspected. Mr. Selway, with the aid of specimens collected, 
addressed the members on the subject of “Leaves and their 
Life History,** with special reference to “autumn tints.*’ Ho 
§rst dealt with the development of the young bud and then 
the history of the young leaf, the various positions it assumes, 
and its process of sugar manufacture. The function of the 
stomata, the action of the protoplasm, and the colouring pro¬ 
perties of the chlorophyll were aho pointed out. The varying 
venation of the leaves, their shape, variety, and colour, as 
well as the causes for their autumnal colouring, were 
explained. 

On May 10, 1915, under the leadership of Mr. A. R. 
Riddle, an excursion was made to the valley of the Sturt 
River, primarily to study the Cambrian glacial beds. Just 
above these, in the Cambrian series, the Tapley Hill ribbon 
slates are well seen in a quarry which was visited. Further up 
the valley the almost unique glacial beds come into view. 
Mr. Riddle said the beds were of exceptional interest, and 
that for most of the knowledge which we to-day possess 
respecting them tribute must be paid to the pioneering indus¬ 
try of Mr. Howchin. In addition to the many glacial 
phenomena, the general physiographic features were made the 
-subject of short lecturettes from Mr. Riddle. At a waterfall 
some interesting pot-holes were observed in the rock, and in 
the bottom of the holes were noticed the small stones which, 
under the movement caused by the water swirling around, 
were slowly making the holes larger. 

„ On June 7, 1915, a whole day*s excursion was held at 
Forest Range, but owing to the inclemency of the weather 
little field work was done. The leader, Mr. E. H. Lock, 
F.R.H.S., contributed a paper upon “The Commercial Value 
of our Stringybarks,” and much valuable information was 
gathered from it. 

On June 28, 1915, a geological excursion was made under 
the leadership of Mr. P. H. E. Runge (Hon. Secretary) to 
Williamstown. The journey was taken to Gawler by train 
and then by motor through Williamstown to the site of the 
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Warren Reservoir. Here an inspection wag made of the works 
that were in progress and of the interesting contorted rock* 
exposed in the wall of the excavations. The pipeclay deposits 
and the rutile mines existing in the neighbourhood were also 
examined. From these and other sources good collections of 
specimens were made. 

On July 24, 1915, Morialta Gorge was visited, and under 
the leadership of Mr. A. G. Edquist a physiographical study 
of the features of the gorge was made. The two distinct types 
of scenery which characterize the gorge—the softly-rounded 
hills at the entrance and covered with a wealth of green turf, 
and its rugged and almost barren type of scenery that abounds 
further up the gorge—wore pointed out. It was also shown 
what a great part the rainfall, dip of strata, jointing and 
composition of rocks played in the moulding of the scenery.' 
Mr. Edquist explained that the marked change in the flora was 
due to the nature of the rocky subsoil. Certain communities 
of plants preferred the clays and loams derived from argillace¬ 
ous rocks, others enjoyed the calcareous loams derived from 
the thick stratum of dolomitic limestone, while a third class 
flourished on the light sandy soilB derived from the quartzites 
which gave rise to the gorge. At the entrance of the gorge, 
where the dense quartzite rocks lifted themselves to a height 
of several hundred feet, the junction of the hard and soft rocks 
was pointed out, and they marked the position of the original 
waterfall. 

On August 21, 1915, an excursion was made to Snowden 
Beach, near the Outer Harbour, under the leadership of Mr. 
W. J, Kimber. After a good collection of marine mollusca 
had been gathered from the long strip of narrow beach, Mr. 
Kimber, by a series of short discourses, mentioned many 
interesting facts about £jieir habits. The differences between 
th° carnivorous and vegetarian mollusca were explained and 
the methods of attack used by the univalve shells upon the 
bivalve shells were demonstrated. A piece of a ('yprttea thermite# 
was taken, showing that this beautiful cowrie, though not 
suspected previously, lives in the adjacent waters. Specimens 
of Pnma inrrmi #, with Crtpulus auntmli* and 0*trea anyani 
attached, were also found. 

On September 11, 1915, Mrs. R. S. Rogers lead a walking 
excursion from Upper Sturt to Belair, with the object of 
studying the various species of wattles. The display was some¬ 
what disappointing, the season being rather advanced. How¬ 
ever, this was more than compensated for by the abundance 
of other flora, notably orchids, of which eleven specie* were 
taken. 
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New Discoveries by Members. 

During the North-western Scientific Expedition, Captain 
White, M.B.O.U., R.A.O.U., discovered five new birds, 
twenty new varieties of ants, several new plants, and some 
new spiders (not yet classified). 

S, A. White, Chairman. 

Percival Runge, lion . Secretary. 

September 21, 1915. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
NATIVE FAUNA AND FLORA PROTECTION 
COMMITTEE OF THE FIELD NATURALISTS' 
SECTION OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEM¬ 
BER 21, 1915. 


During the year several correspondents have communi¬ 
cated with the Committee pointing out that the destruction of 
native bird life continues, particularly in the Meningie and 
the Lake districts. The matter was placed in the hands of 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. Runge), and enquiries were made 
from the Protector of Aborigines and other gentlemen con¬ 
cerned. Afterwards it was placed in the hands of the 
President of the P.A.O.U., and is being attended to. 

Mention was made in the last annual report that the 
“Toolach,” or brush kangaroo, whose fur is of exceptional 
value, was believed to be, for want proper protection, 
extinct. However, during the year a few of these native 
animals have appeared on a station in the South-east. If any 
of these can be secured alive it is intended to place them on 
the Kangaroo Island Reserve, providing that their proper 
protection is assured. 

The Chairman of the Committee (Mr. Edwin Ashby) has 
been again in communication with the State Government con¬ 
cerning the Bill prepared for the purpose of the establishing 
of Flinders Chase and investing it in trustees as a National 
Park and a Fauna and Flora Reserve. The Bill was prepared 
nearly two years ago by the Parliamentary draughtsman to bo 
introduced into the House, but it is now feared that owing to 
the war and national stress the financial suggestions it embodies 
may defer its introduction indefinitely, and rather than this 
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should happen the Committee would sooner that it be modified. 
At the request of the Parliamentary draughtsman our Chair¬ 
man went through the draft Bill on two occasions and made 
such recommendations as seemed advisable. 

The Chairman also received a letter from Mr. W. H. 
Strawbridge in reference to the matter last May. He sug¬ 
gested that Western River should be included in the Reserve, 
as the mouth of the river is one of the few possible harbours 
at that end of the island. The locality is well suited to the 
needs of the lyre bird and other fauna. Information has 
reached the Committee that all the protection of the fauna at 
*the western end of Kangaroo Island is in abeyance, as it is 
under “Military Law/* Tf this is correct, it is felt that some 
action might be taken in approaching the Federal authorities 
to protect the fauna. 

Although the Committee has no quite recent information 
of the destruction of the native fauna on Kangaroo Island, it 
is said to be still going on, and it feels that some definite 
action should be taken by the State Government to prevent 
the extinction of so many of our native fur-bearing animals. 

Edwin Ashby, Chairman . 

Percival Runge, Hon. Secrrtary. 


September 21, 1915. 
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MALACOLOGICAL SECTION 

or TBX 

Sogal £ocietg of $otrty Australia (Incorporate). 


Annual Report for the Year 1914-1915. 


Eight meetings were held during the year. There are 
twelve members on the roll. The members are:—Dr. Verco, 
Dr. Pulleine, Mr. VV. Howchin, Miss Robinson, Mrs. 
Robinson, Miss Stenhouse, and Messrs. E. G. Saunders, W. J* 
Kimber, Walter Reed, Errol Hanley, F. L. Saunders, and 
Dr. Torr. 

During the year over seventy species of shells have been 
identified and classified, pertaining to the following genera: — 
Turntilld) Vermicularta, SUiquaria , Lippistes > Seguenzia, 
Hitt him, Trifora , ('erithium , Pot amide*, Batillaria , Cerithi - 
opsin, Cypraea , Trivia , Erato , Ovitla , Cantis, Cassidea , 
Vymatium , Cofubraria , and Argobuecinwm. 

Dr. Yerco is elected President for 1915-16 and Dr. Torr 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Receipts and Expenditure for the Year 1914 - 15 . 


Receipt*. 


To Subscriptions 
„ Debit Balance 


Expenditure. 

By Debit.Balance, 1913-14 
,, Subscriptions to Royal Society 


...126 

...027 


£1 5 1 

£ s. d. 
...0 2 7 
... 1 2 6 


£1 5 1 


William G. Torr, Secretary and Treasurer . 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


[Generic and specific namos printed in italics indicate that the 
forms described are new.] 


Ablopharus lineo-ocellatus, 769. 

Aborigines of Everard Range, 726; 
language of, 732. 

Ao&nthaoeae, 836. 

Acanthi** i red a lei morgani, 753; 
marianae, 752, 762; pusilla conso- 
brina. 752; uropvgialis oondora, 
753, 762. 

Aranthogenys rufogularis cygnus, 
759, 766. 

Acantholophus, 57, 59; A. alpicola, 
71; browni, 66 ; halmaturinua , 69; 
jr caphiroatria, 73; aimulator, 70; 
tennanttwaia, 68. 

Acanthoph» pyrrhus 737. 

Aeanthoaerphut, 384; A. albicoxa, 
385. 

Accipiter c. eirrocephalus, 744. 

Aohaea janata, 370. 

Acherres, 63; A. granulntus, 84; 
latu i, 83; 7 liloaua, 84. 

Acidopria unidentata , 431. 

Aclista australiensis, 394; leai, 394; 
tmamanica, 395. 

Acontianae, 369. 

Aotinonema rosae, 355. 

Aedriodes, 63. 

Aegotheles cristate, 747. 

Agamidae, 767. 

Aganippe whitci , 774. 

Agaristidac, 362. 

Agetinua, 235, 262; table of species. 
262; A. abjectui ; 269; admirabilia, 
266; aequalis, 2o4; cnxotelua, 270; 
cicutricoaua, 267; compoatttia, 269: 
ronfluena, 266; eroeatta, 272; 
haekeri , 268; juveneua, 271; nilb 
divirgatus , 270; obHquua, 265; 

subcostatus, 263. 

Agrotinae, 362. 

Agrotia compta, 362 r spina. 363. 

Aizoaceae, 830. 

Alcedinidac, 747. 

Aloxirhea, 62. 

Alittue, 235* 273; tabic of species, 273; 
A. foveolatus, 273; inacfeayi, 275; 
tmeans, 274; rvgipeniiia, 276; 
acutellari*, 274. 

Altemaria solani, 356. 

Amarantaoeao, 95, 829 

Amata olementsi, 358; magistri, 353; 
xanthosoma, 358. 

Amatidae, 368. 


Amaurobius robustus. 775. 

Amolora polychrna. 383. 

Amorphorhinu#, 63; A. muricena, 85. 

Amphibolurus barbatus, 769; macu¬ 
la tus, 767; rctieulatus, 767; rufus¬ 
ee ns, 768. 

Amphicrossa hemadolpha, 383. 

Amphihelia striata, 351. 

Amphistegina lessonii, 349; 350. 

AmyctcriaeK, 57. 

An&tidao, 744. 

Angelia callisarca, 381; crypai- 
ramma, 381; curypaamma, 381; 
apfochrrw , 382; hoteropa, 381; 
phiioroama, 381; platydrsma, 381; 
fitcnoaciu, 382; tephreiehroa, 380. 

Annual meeting, 851; Report, 852; 
Balance sheets, 854. 

Anomalina ammonoidea, 349; grease- 
rugosa. 349. 

Anoplocapros, 479: A. gibboaua, 
474, 480; lenticularis, 479. 

Anteris nigriaeutelfum , 448. 

Anthus australis adelaidenaie, 759, 
766. 

Anua paroomacula, 370; tirhaca, 
370. 

Aphelocenhala castancivontm whifcoi, 
755, 764; nigricincta, 756, 765; 
pectoralis, 756, 764. 

Aracana and its allies, 477. 483, 484; 
A. aurita, 475. 484, 486; flavigaster, 
491; ornafca, 489: spilogaater, 487: 
spilogaster var. apiuoiaaimn , 488; 
var. auguata , 488, 

Arachnids (White’s Expedition), 772. 

Arctiadae, 359. 

Ardeidae, 743. 

Ardioes glatignyi, 361. 

Argiopidae, 781. 

Argyrodea, 780; A. bi/wtata, 781. 

Ariathisa adelopa, 374; adolphodos, 
367; angaai. 366; atraoscopa, 367; 
atra, 367; oapularis, 367; ohryso* 
spila, 366; coelenoptera , 365; con- 
finis, 367, 374; cornuta, 366; 

endesmg, 366; etoniana, 367; 
euchroa, 366; flexirena, 367; 
gypsina, 366; heterogama, 367 
374; hydraecioidus, 367; inter* 
f opens, o67; microdos, 36T; micro 
spila, 367; monochroa, 367; par« 
4 . 366; paratorna, 367; 
tortisjgna, 366. 
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Arm&ctica conohidia, 369. 

Artamidae, 754. 

Asclepiadaceae, 834. 

Ascocnyta oortioola, 355. 

Ascopharynx cervinus. 735. 

Ashby. K., Unreooraed ferns, 100. 
Exhibits: moth, shell, and birds, 
845; birds and ferns, 850. 

Asbbyia lovensis, 752. 

Ashme&dopria, 438; table of species, 
438; A. acuta, 439; laeviventris, 
440; nulchrithorax , 439; rubri- 

thorax , 438. 

Ashton. H., Synonymic Notes on 
Cicadid&e, 91. 

Aspidium molle, 100; unitum var. 
propinquum, 101. 

Asthena pulchr&ria, 375. 

Asura lyaia, 360. 

Atopomycterus nicthemerus, 476. 

Atychona, 63. 

Auletes tibiaiig. 798. 

Aurepthianura aurifrons, 752, 762. 

Austrartamus molanops, 754, 764. 

Austrodioaeum hirundinaceum, 757. 

Austrotis a. australis, 743. 

Au&troturnix v. velox, 740. 

Avea (Whito’s Expedition), 740. 

Avicularidae, 774. 

Azimuth, Cireum-elongation observa¬ 
tions for, 44. 

Barnardiua zonariuw mi/rtac , 745. 

Baryoontw albicara, 446; magnificus, 
445; pcrpulcher , 447: gubstriati - 
rrpg , 446; superbus, 445. 

Bassia inchoata, 94. 

Bednall, W. T., Death of, 849. 

Belvtidae, 389’ tablo of genera, 389. 

Berycidae, 461. 

Bignoniaceae. 836. 

BiTooulina depressa, 348; ringena, 
348. 

Birds (White’s Expedition), 740; 
contents of stomachs, 760, preser¬ 
vation of, 843. 

Black. J. M., Additions to flora of 
South Australia. 94; Botany of 
White’s Expedition, 823; language 
of Evorard Range tribe, 732. Ex¬ 
hibits : noxious burr, 849. 

Boraginaocae, 834. 

Bostrychidae, 794. 

Botany (White’s Expedition), 823. 

Bothriopria, 406: table of epocios, 406; 
B. atm , 408; aureipet, 409; feat, 
407; inf-unripe t, 409; tplendida, 
406; umcotyrt 407; victortae, 408. 

Bothroponera piliventris. 80S. 

Brachymycterug, 63,87; B. auritui , 88. 

Bragg, Prof., congratulated, 848. 

Broken Hill, Lopidoptera of, 357. 

Bubaris, 62. 

Buoiaria bipartita, 362. 

Bulestes torquatus etholae, 755. 


Bulimina elegantissima, 348. 

Buprestidae, 794. 

Burhinidae, 743. 

Burhinus m, magnirostris, 743. 

Buthidae, 773. 

Cacatoidae, 745. 

Cacellus rcgalis , 445. 

Calamanthus campestris isabellinus, 
751, 762. 

Calathusa aethatigtig, 372; hemigcia> 
371; i&chnodcfl, 371; thermogticfta t 
372. 

Callanthias allporti, 464. 

Calomyrmox splendidus, subsp. pur- 
pureua, var. Btnaragdinus, 820, 
var. vremophilug, 820. 

Campanulaceae, 838. 

Campbellornis personatus mutina, 
754; suporciliosua, 754. 

Camponotus aurofanciatug, 817; 
ercmtcug , 815; latrunculvg, 814; 
hae , 819; maoulatus, subsp. novao* 
hollandiae, 814; subsp. discors, 
814; subnitidus, 817; whitei , 818. 

Campophagidac, 750. 

Cantherincs ayraudie, 472; granu- 
latus, 473; hippocropiB, 472 ^ 
mosaicu8, 472; setosus, 472. 

Cnprichthyg , 482; C. gymnura, 482. 

Caprimima procrena, 359. 

Ca^ropygia, 478- C. unistriuta, 474, 

Carangidae, 464. 

Caranx georgianux, 464. 

Carcharhmidae, 460. 

Cardiojiria , 429; (\ ventmUg , 429. 

Cardita scabrosa, 351. 

Caryophyllaoeae, 95, 830. 

Cassidulina subglobosa. 348. 

Castillo gratiosa, 361; laeta, 361. 

Catocalinae, 369. 

Caudina chilensis. 21. 

Colama albalis, 359. 

Conchrus australis, 92. 

Cerambycidae, 795. 

Ceramodactylus damaeus, 767. 

Ceraphronidao, 452. 

Ccrcnneis o. cenchroidos, 745, 760. 

Certhiidae, 757. 

Orthionyx variegatus, 757, 765. 

Chapman, R. W., Circura elongation 
observations for Azimuth, 44. 

Characjriidao, 742. 

Chasmma pulchra, 368. 

Chcel, E„ New species of Leuco- 
pogon, 98. 

Cheilodactylidae, 464. 

Chelidonicnthys kumu, 469. 

Chonopodiaoeae, 94, 827. 

Choramoeca leucostemum stonei, 74& 

Chiracanthium (?) pennuliferum, 786. 

Chlenias arietaria, 383: bAnksiaria,. 
383; heteromorpha, 383; melan- 
oxysta, 383; senna, 383. 
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Chinndea obaolcta, 362. 

Chlorttit sguamulosa, 771. 

Chryaomelidae, 102, 705. 

Cicadidao, Synonymic Notes on, 91. 

CincloBoroa casanotum dundasi, 751. 

Ointraetia sorghi-vulgaris, 354. 

Cirphis ciliata, 363; loucosta, 363; 
lorcyi. 363; uda. 363; uuipunota, 
363. 

Ciaowhitca, 799; C. lonqicollta , 800. 

Clavulina parisionsis, 348. 

Cloland, J. B., Haernatozoa of Aus¬ 
tralian Birds, 25; Rod cells of 
some Australian Vertebrates, 38. 

Cleonna, 166; C. pulchella, 166; 
pur pure a, 166. 

Cleptor. 301; table of species, 302; 
C. (ipiciatriatua , 313; btgener . 309; 
cue rut eu», 307; chtoropterus , 313; 
conncnta, 316; electua , 315; gfobu- 
lna % 308; govdiet, 317: haroldi. 
304; inermts, 303; laevicaltia , 312; 
tmnutua, 310: multicolor , 304; 

pallidiventria, 314; paradoxus, 316; 
rufiinauus. 304; semiriridi *, 309; 
siirtpUcipenn)*, 315; atriatipcetua, 
307; aubhnrneralis, 306; teraua, 311. 

Climacteric erythrops suporciliosa. 
757, 765. 

Clubiona robusta, 786. 

Club ion idae, 785. 

Coccinellidae, 795. 

Colaspis mutica, 277. 

Colaapoides, 278; table of species. 
279; C. actrvata , 296; anomngaatm, 
290; hicarinata, 288; com pit rat a, 
284; eraaatpea, 297; doddi, 296; 
eleganftila, 289; fovciventrin , 294; 
frenchi , 282; haemarrhoidality 293* 
heronty 289; hohlcrae, 285; 
hotrenaiay 280; mimeta, 291; 
norfolccnais, 281; jXLltidula, 295: 
parndena . 300; picticornia , 287; 
pictipea , 298; poccilodcrma, 292; 
quieta , 283; rare, 283: rectilatera, 
285; aim ilia, 299; tuaris, 295; 

taraafiiy 286. 

Col&sposoma sellatum, 278. 

Coleoptera (White’s Expedition), 794. 

Colletotrichum lindemuthianum, 356. 

Colluricincla rufiventris whitei. 755, 
764. 

Colochirus doliolum, 21; quadrangu- 
laris. 21. 

CoJumbidae, 740. 

Colydiidae, 794. 

Compositae, 96; 838. 

Con iferae, 824. 

Conostigmus pretioaua, 454. 

Convolvulaceae, 834. 

Copyrights of the Society, 844, 845. 

Coraoina novae hoilandiae melanops, 

750, 761. 

Cornuspira involvens, 348. 

Corvus coronoides perpfexus, 759. 


Cosmodcs elegans, 364. 

Cosmophasis (?) bitaeuiatus, 790. 

Cosymbia penthearia, 379. 

Covidae, 759. 

Craeticus nigrogularis mellori, 755. 

Creed, E., and E. C. Joshua, South 
Australian Holothuroidea, 16. 

Cromatogastcr longiceps, var. ctir- 
ticcpa, 809; whitei, 808; xerophiln , 
810; xerophxta , var. extgua, 811. 

Cremnophora angasi, 361. 

CriRtellaria rultrata, 348; gibba. 
348. 

Cruciferao, 830. 

Oruria donovani, 362. 

Cryptorrithinae, 777. 

Vryptoerithua, 777; C. occultua , 778. 

Cryptoserphus nigriacutum , 388; nifi- 
dua, 388. 

Ctenoeia infuscata, 359. 

Cubicondiynchus, 69, 60; C. aureoma- 
rulatun, 80: cum pea , 76; quadratic 
rollia, 79; rectipva , 82; atrigicollia r 
77; aubatrigoaua . 79. 

Cuculidae, 747. 

Curullothora-r , 88; C. horndua f 89. 

Cueumaria inconapicua, 17; mut&ns, 
18; squamata, 17; atriata, 18. 

Cueurbitacene, 838. 

Cudnollia. 332: C. apical if, 333; 
camilieulftta, 334: insularis, 334. 

Ourculionidac. 57, 795. 

Cvanalcyon pvrrhopygius, 747, 760, 

Cyperacoao, 826. 

Cyttidae, 465. 

Cyttosoma hoops, 465. 


Dactyloaparus macropterus, 464. 
Darantasia poriebroa, 377. 

Dasyatidae, 460. 

Dasyatis brevieaudatus, 461. 
Dasygaatcr eutherma. 363. 

Dasypodia selenophora, 371. 

Delma fraseri, 7o7. 

Demansia modesta, 737. 

Dentalium mautolli, 351 
Dermorhytis, 320. 

T)iaoa(?) pull fine i, 785; punctata, 
785. 

Dialeptopus, 63. 

Diaphonllas toxf ilia purnelli, 754, 
763., 

Diapria (?) coccophaga, 443. 
Diapriidao, 397; table of genora, 397. 
Dicaeidae. 757. 

Diceralucha x«nopis, 377, 
Diehromodes, 377. 

Dictynidae, 775 
Dilleniaceao, 833. 

Diodontidao, 476. 

Diphoropria rufipes t 443. 
Diplodactylus cilians, 767. 

Discorbina tabemacularis, 349; 
turbo, 349. 
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Disogmus nigtnimut , 386. 

Ditropidua tohitci , 800. 

Dodd, A. P., Australian Hyracn- 
optcra. 384. Errata, 454. 
Dolornedes facetus, 786. 

Dolophonoa, 781; D. intricate 782 
thorn no ides, 782. 

Donuoa speotabilis, 370. 

Drassidac, 779. 

Drotniociidae, 740. 

Dromiccius novae-hollandiae, 740. 
Dytiscidao, 794. 


Earias huegeli, 369; ochrophylla, 
369; parallela. 369. 

Eehemua (?) grisous, 779. 

Echeneis australis, 340. 

Ectopatria aspera, 363. 

Eetropis hioroglyphica, 380; plectro- 
neura, 380; pristis, 380. , 

Edquiat, A. G., Exhibits: ants. 844; 
photographs of lightning, 849. 

Edusa, 191; table of specie®, 193; E. 
abdominuHt , 209; aracoccroidct, 

207; atrichia , 212; uureorufa, 218; 
aureoviridis, 201; btackburni , 205; 
rhalcea, 232; thlorian , 224: chtoio • 
phana , 213; chrvsura, 200; r/.y* 

pealit, 208; ditcicollit , 233 ; ditpar , 
229; distincta, 204; diversicollis, 
202; evanescetis, 200; flavicormt , 
222; flavipet, 214; froggatti. 202; 
/usca, 207; germari, 199; griffithi , 
226; heterodoxu , 216; impi'esti • 

ceps, 229; marginicollis , 217; 

mclanoptera, 219; melanotoma , 
205; metallic^, 230 ; incyricki, 204; 
m'ra, 225; Montana , 205; 
ro/a, 210; nirentquamota, 225; 
pallidiventris, 206; patvalis, 227; 
pavons, 202; perplexa. 203; pticuta , 
213; podagrosa, 215; postAimer- 
<j/cs, 223: puberula, 201 • rufUabrit , 
211; tecurtgera, 234; tericea , 228; 
setiprnmt , 221; spinicolHs, 204; 
submarulata , 218; sutttralia, 200; 
tridens , 220; turneri , 232; «r«t, 
220; virgatipe *, 231; yiricjicollin, 
199; vividifront, 221; riridilutera , 
223; viridimetnlHca . 215; viridi- 
pennis, 200; zicsac, 206; *»>/«', 217. 

Edusoides pulcher, 277. 

Egernia whitji, 769. 

Egestria sulcieollis, 796. 

Ei&teridae. 794. 

Elseya m. melanops, 742. 

Emblema pieta ethelae, 759. 

Emmilti* nrgillina, 378: coamadelpha, 
378; trissodesraa, 378. 

Empusa muscae, 355. 

Entonnacis, 399; table of species, 400; 
E. nustrati*, 400; elegant, 401; 
monilicornit , 400. 

Entorrhiza solani, 354. 


Eois albicostata, 377; stenoson*, 378. 

Eolophus r. roseicapillus, 745. 

Erato minor, 351. 

, Krcmata, 803; K. zonotpila, 803. 

I Kromochroa alphitias. 364: meoropa, 
364; paradesma, 3o4; thermidora, 
364. 

Eromophila ncglecta, 96. 

Erysiphe gram in is, 354. 

Erythricbthyidae, 464. 

Etnelornis culicivorus musgravi, 749, 

Eublemma anaclmresw, 368; oochy- 
lioidcs, 368: dubin, 368: riyula, 368. 

Euchloris albicosta, 379;" vertum- 
naria, 379, 

h'licolnspin, 318 ; A\ tranquiUa , 320; 
tricolor, 318. 

Eugaleus australis, 460. 

Ktihoplovria, *414; table of species, 
415; Jy. earinatifrons , 415; enlarge 
permit, 416; latirentris, 416. 

Eulocastra eurvuipha. 368. 

Eumichthis ealiaria, 363; sepultrix, 
363. 

Eu microsoma, 452. 

Eumolpides, Notes on Australian, 
102 ; table of genera, 106; cata¬ 
logue, 109. 

I Euomus, 62. 

1 Euphorbiaceao, 832. 

Eupterotidae, 803. 

Eustrotia umorpha, 363; ritsemae, 
368. 

Euxoa infusa, 362; porphyricollis, 
362; radians, 362; reclusa, 362. 

Everard Range, Aboriginals of, 725. 

Expedition to North-west Region of 
South Australia. 707. 

Eyramytis, 754, 764. 


Falco hynoleucus. 744 ; 1. longi- 
pennis, 744. 

Falconidae, 744. 

Ferguson, E. W., NoteB on Amyc- 
torides, 57. 

Ferns, previously unrecorded. 100. 

Field Naturalists’ Section, 872. 

Fishes of S. Aus, Government Traw¬ 
ling Cruise, 455. 

Flora of South Australia, Additions 
to, 94. 

Foraminifera from Lilydale borings, 
344. 

Formicidao, 805. 

Frankoniaeoae, 833. 

Fungi, South Australian, 352. 

Fusicladium eriobotryae, 356. 

G&loorhinidao, 459. 

Galoorhinus antarcticus, 469. 

Galesus attimifit, 441; a tricoxa, 440. 

Garabidae, 794. 

Oockonidao, 767. 

Gehyra vanegata, 767. 
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Geloptera, 235, 236; table of epeciee, 
237; G. angulieolUt, 259: artniven - 
trit, 241; bativentrit, 242; bidcnti- 
m Cilia, 250; coateti , 245; eompotita, 
246; coneinna, 268; eluta, 247; 
gonioulata, 239; hardcattlei, 256; 
ignconitens, 255; iUidgei, 260; 
inacaualit, 240; intercoxalit, 245; 
jugularis, 240; latcrteollit, 257; 
lalcriiUnt, 260; medio futea , 241; 
mieroealla , 255: minima } 254, 

miracula , 251; nodosa, 239; orien¬ 
tal*, 242; pallifet, 254: porota, 
250; punctatistxma, 252: rAae- 
bocnema, 249; tcitula, 246; semi- 
ttrinta, 249; tetifcra , 243- ttriati - 
pen nit, 252; tetratpilota, 253; 
tihialit, 258; tubcreulata, 239; 
tuberculirenfrit, 244; uncinatu, 
244. 

Ueobaaileus chryaorrhaua addondus, 
753, 763. 

Geology of Torronsdimestones in 
type district, 1. 

Geometridae, 802. 

Geomotrina, 375. 

Goran iaceao, 632. 

Glandulina aoqualis, 348. 

Glaroolidao, 743. 

Glaucopela interiori*, 797. 

Gliciphila albifrons, 757, 765. 

Gloeoaporium mezeroi, 356; nervi 
scauutn, 356. 

Goodeniaceae, 838. 

Goodia, 95 

Grallina cyanoleuca, 755. 

Gramineae, 94, 824. 

Gramtnodes ocellata, 370; oculioala, 
370; puloherrima, 370. 

Grass, Insect-catching. 92. 

Griffith, H. H. D., Exhibit: snake. 
844. 

Griffithia helipteroidos, 97. 

Gynsina globulus, 349; veeicularis, 
349. 

Haematoioa of Australian birds, 25. 

Halaelurus (see Scylliorhinus). 

Haliaatur aphenurus, 744. 

Hallornis cyanotus, 754. 

Halone aejuncta, 359; sinuata, 359. 

Haloragidaccae, 834. 

H&lteridium, 28. 

Haplophragmium latidorsatum, 348. 

Hajjoflfoenewa, 802; H. ercmoptana, 

Hasarius. 791. 

Horn ilex i* truncata , 401. 

Hendersonia scerpicola, 355. 

Herniaria hirsuta, 95. 

Heterocera. 801. 

Heterodontidae, 459. 

Heterodontus philippi, 459. 

Heteronota bynoei, 767. 

Heteroscenes paliiclus, 747, 760. 


Hinulia fasciolata, 769; iesueurii, 
769. 

Hirundinidae, 748. 

Hirundo neoxena, 748. 

Histeridae, 794. 

Histioptendao, 465. 

Holotnuria hartmoyori, 17. 

Holothuroidea, South Australian, 16. 

Hoplogryon cat tan ei thorax, 450; 
futicoxit, 450. 

Uoplopriella , 416; table of species, 
417; H. abnormipennit, 421; 
bicoloricornit , 419: cuneolorieomis , 
423; futeitegula , 423; longivcntrit , 
420; maculota, 419: parvi punctata, 
422; pun eta tieept, 423; rubrinotum , 
421: simulant, 424; sulcaticept, 
425; tatmaniea, 422; tricarinata, 
424. 

Howchin, W. t Geological Map of 

' Torrons-Limestonea, 1. Foramini- 
fera from Lilydale borings, 344. 
Exhibits: pseudo-fossils. 847. 

Hybcrnia indocilis, 380. 

Hyborrhynchus, 59. 

Hydriomena aetinipha, 376; cry- 
eropa. 376: impprviata, 37$; 
mocynata, 375; penlvdonta , 376; 
subochraria, 376; suberectaria, 376; 
uncinata, 375. 

Hydrophilidae, 794. 

Hymcriontora, Australian, 384; 
(Whitens Expedition), 805. 

Hypochroma occultaria, 379, 

Hypodcree, 235. 

Hypoporigea tonsa, 367. 

Hypycnopa delotis, 376. 

Ieracidea b. berigora, 744. 

Iloma replana, 359. 

Insocta (White's Expedition), 793. 

Iridotnyrmox cyancut, 812] dotectus 
var. viridiaenous, 811; disoors var. 
acneogaster , 811; graoilis subsp. 
tpurcus. 813; rufoniger, 812. 

Isomotroidos (?) vescus, 773. 

Isopeda conftporsula, 785; leishmanni, 
786. 

Joshua, E. C., and E. Creed, South 
Australian Holothuroidea, 16. 

Juneaceac, 826. 

Kathctostoma nigrofnteiatum, 469. 

Kentrocapros, 492. 

Labiatae, 835. 

Laoertilia (White's Expedition), 766. 

Latrena distoma, 348; hoxagona, 
348; marginata, 348. 

Lalage tricolor, 751. 

Larapona punotigera, 780. 

Language of Everard Range tribe, 

Laniidae, 755. 
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Lantern, purchase of, 843. 

Laphygma exempts, 364; exigua, 
364. 

I.asiocampidac, 803. 

Lea, A. M., Inaect-catchirig grass, 
92; Australian Eumolpides, 102; 
stomach content* of birds (White’s 
Expedition), 760; Insects, Coloop- 
term (White’a Expedition), 793. Ex¬ 
hibits : insects, 843,845, 847,849, 852. 

Lraioprta. 426; L. termitarii , 427. 

Leguminosae, 95, 831. 

Leipoa ocellata, 740. 

Lr^ridocolarpti, 331; L, acanthomcra, 

Lepidoptera of Broken Hill, 357; 
(White’s Expedition), 801. 

Lcptogenys conigera var. centralia, 
805. 

Leptolophus a. auricomis, 745. 

Leptomeris hypochra, 378; lydia, 
378; optivata, 378; rubraria, 378. 

Lcucocytozoa, 30. 

Lcucopogon, New species of, 98; L. 
tlelanai , 98; intermedin*, 99. 

Leucorcirca trioolor, 750, 761. 

Lewinornis rufiventris maudeae, 749, 
761. 

Lialifl burtonii, 767. 

Library, Donations to, 856. 

Lichenosthomus koartlandi, 758; 
plumulus etholae, 758, 765. 

Liliaoeae, 826. 

Lily dale, Foramimfora from, 344. 

Limopsis insol ita, 351. 

Lobibyx novae-hollandiae, 742. 

Lophophaps phimifcra leucogastcr, 
741. 

Loranthaceae, 827. 

Louvain, Protest against destruction 
of, 843. 

Lower, 0. B., Lepidoptera of Broken 
Hill, 357. 

Loxotropa, 432; table of species, 432; 
L. bieolor , 435; fuannotum, 434; 
gmciliventria, 433; grandicepa, 
432: pubeacena , 434; quadricepa, 
433. 

Lucina affinis, 351. 

Lycosa loonhardii, 786; (?) topar- 
iopais, 786; (?) immansueta, y87; 
nigropunetata , 787. 

Lycosiaae, 786. 

Lygocerus albovariua , 453’ umlineu - 
tua, 452. 

Lymantriadae, 802. 

Macrotelcia paucipunrtnta , 444. 

Maiden, J. IT., congratulated, 849. 

Mailu (New Guinea), Natives of, 494; 
art and knowledge, 697; economics, 
592; googpraphy, 503; magico-rcli- 
gious activities and beliefs, 647; 
social divisions, 609; tribal life, 


Malaoological Soctiou, 882. 

Malinowidvi, B., Natives of Mailu 
(New Guinea), 494. 

Malurus melanotus callainus, 753, 
763. 

Malvaceae, 833. 

Mammalia (White’s Expedition), 735. 

Marginulina oostata, 348. 

Mareupialia, 737. 

McCulloch, A. R., and E. R, Waite, 
Revision of Aracana and its allies, 
477. (Bee Waite and McCulloch.) 

Mega pod iidac, 740. 

Melancgis, 63; M. halmaturina, 86. 

Molanodryas cucullata vigorsi, 748, 
761. 

Meliceptria mesoleuca, 362; pallida, 
362. 

Meliphaga sonora, 758, 765. 

Meliphagidae, 757. 

Melophorus laticexia . 813. 

Melopsittacus umtulatus, 747. 

Members, List of, 869. 

Mcnkea hiapiduln , 830. 

Meuselia aurripea , 393. 

Microfilariae, 52. 

Micropia rhodooentra, 364. 

Microteleia pulehrirorpua , 449. 

Miliolina agglutinans, 348; cuvier- 
iana, 348; ferussacii, 348; oblonga, 
348; scmimilum, 348; undofta, 348; 
venusta, 348; vulgaris, 348. 

Miturga linoata, 786. 

Mocis alterna, 370. 

Mollusca (Pulmonata—White’s Expe¬ 
dition), 770. 

Molochtus, 59; M. hermit a, 74. 

Monacanthidae, 472. 

Morioctenianae, 377. 

Monomorium rothsteini, var. toatum , 
806; whitet , 807. 

Morganornis superciliosus, 751. 762. 

Motacillidac, 759. 

Muridoe, 735. 

Muscicapidae, 748. 

Mus hermamisburgensis, 736. 

Myoporaceae, 96. 836. 

Myrmacicclus pifoaieornia, 798. 

Myrmecia vindex var. deaertorum , 
605. 

Myrtaceae, 833. 

Myt-hites, 62. 

Myzantha flavigula, 758, 766. 

Native fauna and flora Protection 
Committoo’s Report, 879. 

Neobctyhi , 396; 3T. nurea , 397; 

pulrkrieornia , 397. , 

Neochalcites basal is, 748, 760. 

Noocleptria punotifern, 362. 

Neoplatycephalus, 466. 

Neopria, 429; table of species, 430; 
N. erythrothorax , 430; aordida , 

431; triioteata , 430. 

Neopsephotus bourkii, 746, 760. 
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Neosebastea thetidis, 466. 

Ncoaitta pileata tenuirostris, 756, 

765. 

Neoatropera versicolor plumboo, 759, 

766. 

Nophila eremiana, 781. 

Neurogaloaua, 411; tabic of specie®, 
412: N. carinutua, 412; ditsimifh, 
413; grandis, 413; hnektri , 413; 
rubrijiff, 414. 

New Guinea (boo Mailu). 

Nicoti&na aiiavoolena var. excel*ior y 
835. 

Niguza habroicojm , 369; aniso- 

gramma. 370. 

Nitidulidae, 794. 

Noctuidae, 801. 

Noctuina, 362. 

Nodosaria (Glandulina) aoqualis, 
348; costulata, 348; < bliqua, 348; 
scalaris, 348; soluta, 348. 

Nolinao, 359. 

Nonionina dopreasula, 349: umbili- 
catnla, 349. 

Notophoyx uovaehollandiac. 743. 

Nubocularia bicifugn, 348. 

Ocyphaps 1. lophotos, 742. 

OcfontacoluH lucvhcntrir, 451. 

Odontomachus hacmnt-oda subsp. 
coriariua, 306. 

Oleaeeao, 834. 

Omphalrtiw arontourn , 365; exun- 
dans, 364: florearen.i. 364; h«»lio- 
aenia, 364; mriodora, 364; inotu- 
neura, 365; nuna, 364; sarca- 
inorpha, 365: tpodo-hrua, 365; 
potrodora, 365. 

Oospora scabios, 356. 

Oporoulina complanata, 349. 

Ophidia (White'a Expedition), 735, 
737. 

Oplegnathidae, 464. 

Oplegnathus woodwardi, 464. 

Orcctolobidae, 459. 

Orooica crisfcata clelandi, 755, 764. 

Osborn, T. G. B,, South Australian 
Fungi, 352. Exhibits: bezoors, 
848; fern, 850. 

Ostcodcs procuruta, 379. 

Oafcraoiidae, 474. 

Otididae, 743. 

Owenavia osculans, 748. 

Oxyopidae, 788. 


Pachytyla doliopa, 380. 

Pantolytoideoj 390; P. rn$tan eicor- 
put, 392; nigricapt, 392; ntfinotvm , 
391; tpfendida. 391. 

Pantolytomyin t 395; P. fcrruginca , 
396. 

Papua, lecture on, 849; (see Mailu). 
Paramelora lychnofca, 383; zopno. 
deama. 363. 


Paramoaius, 403; table of aperies, 403; 
P. unguiticornU i, 405; nureieorpu #, 
403; grandipennis, 404; leander , 
403; punetntui , 404. 

ParascyIlium forrugineum, 459. 
Paratrachichthys trailli, 463. 
PardalotinuB rubricatus pallidua, 757, 
765; striatus finkei, 757, 765. 
Parepthianura tricolor, 751, 762. 
Pariaao, 755. 

Pasiphila filata, 375. 

Pataota carbo, 368; conspioietida, 
368. 

Paurocoma molybdtna, 380. 

Pcotinella griflithii, 94. 

Pedilidae, 795. 

Peltohyas a. australis. 743, 760. 
Poneroplia arietinua, 348. 
Pontacoropais recurvirostria, 465. 
Pontellina angularis, 348, 349. 

Perigea confundens, 374. 

Peripyra aanguinipuncta, 363. 
Peronoapora achleideni, 355. 
Perscctania owingii, 363. 

Petrogale latnraliB, 737. 

Phaonopria temicastanea , 441. 
PhaenoscrplniH intrudens, 389. 

Pimps c. chalooptora, 741. 
Phragmatiphila trunoata, 368.. 
Phrissogonua latioostatua, 375. 
Phyllophorus renfripe*, 19. 
Phytometra argontifera, 371; chat- 
cytes, 371; aubsidqna, 371. 

Pimolca eoutinvn, 96. 

Pisauridao, 786. 

Pittosporaetme, 831. 

Placotrochue dcltoideua, 351. 
Plagiogeneion macrolepia, 464. 
Planispirina (Sigmoitina) sigmoidca,. 
348. 

Planorbulina acervalia. 349; larvata* 
349; medifcorranenais, 349. 
Plasmodium biziurao, 27; passerby 
28. 

Platyoephalidae, 466. 

Platycophalua eonatun, 466. 

Platyscelio mirabilin, 444. 

Ploccidae, 759. 

Podargidae, 747. 

Podargus strigoide*. 747. 

Podicipidae, 742. 

Podomyrma bimaculatn, 806. 

Polia oonsgnguis, 363. 

Poliocephalua p. polioecphalus, 747. 
Poliodulo xanthodelta, 359. 

Polvdeanaa aglosaoidcs. 371; ignei- 
piota, 371; lawBoni, 371; aub^ 
murina, 371. 

Polydiapria, 427; P. atriccp «, 428; 
Polymorphina oom munis, 549; ele~ 

f rantiaaima, 349: gibba, 349; prob- 
oma, 349; regina, 349. 
Polypodiaceae, 824. 

Polypria , 410; P. nigrivenfnt y 41L 
Polyrhachia longipfi, 82T„ 
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PolystomeJla orstioulata, 349; crispa, 
349; raacella, 349; vorriculata, 349, 
350* 

Poronia punctata* 354. 

Portulacsceae, 630. 
Potaraogetonaoeae, 94. 

<Prionopidae, 755. 

Pristiophoridae, 450* 

Pristiophorus nudipinnis, 460, 
Proceeding*, Abstract of, 843. 
Proooni* eulopha, 374. 

Proctotrypes australiae, 387; jan* 
thinae , 387. 

Proctotrypidae, 384; table of genera, 

Prodidomidae, 775. 

Prometopua horologe, 364. 

Propatria mundoides, 363. 
Propentapria, 425; P. muttifoveata , 


Prorocopi* adelopis, 373; ouxantha, 
373; hypoxanfcha, 373: leuoocrossa, 
373; melanochorda, 373; stenota, 
373; eymmopa, 373. 

Proteaceao, 

Protc*uxoa ntniode*, 363. 

Proxenus tenuis, 367. 

Prypnocolaspis, 321; P. latibaeie, 
2&1; tub metallic ", 322. 

Psephotus varius rosinae, 746. 

Pseudochis australis, 737. 

Pseudocuoumis bicolumnatus, 19. 

Pteud ohoituM, 789; P. equamosne , 
789. 

Pseudolabridae, 466. 

Pesudolabrus tetnous, 466. 

Pseudopeziza mocllcaginis, 355. 

Pscudoterpna argyraspis, 379. 

Ptilommella, 392; P. petiolata , 392. 

Ptenoodut mnthewsi vtgorsi. 751. 

Pterigeron cyltndrirepe, 839. 

Pteris tremula, 100. 

Pteropodocys maxima, 750, 761. 

Pterygotrigla polvommata^ 468. 

Ptilotula peniciflata leilavalensis, 
758, 765. 

Puccini a dampierae, 353; epilob 
tetragoni, 3o3; hederacoae, 35j 
helianthi, 353; hypoohoeridis, 3& 
junoophila, 353; morrisoni, 36 
poarum, 354: tasmanica, 35- 
tetragoniae, 354; thuemeni, 364. 

Pulleine, R. H., Exhibits; native 
implements, 850: sorcerer's stone, 
843; spiders, 843, 847. 

Pullcnia sphaeroides, 349. 

Pultonaea cymbifotia , 95. 

Pulvmulina elegans, 349; oblonga, 
349; scabricula, 349, 350; tumida, 
349. 


Pypopodiose, 767. 

Pylarge eptscia, 370. 

Pyralfdae, 803. 

Pyrrholaemus brunneus, 753, 76S. 
Pyvtira orbiculata, 790. 


Rainbow, W, X, Arachnids (White’s 
Expedition)^ 778. 

Rhmobolua nitidus, 335; pOrricfiUit, 

Rhodona hipes, 769; garrardi, 760. 

Rhyparida, 111 • table of apeciea, 118; 
R. aeneotinota, 130; aleyone, 148; 
attend, 146; ampliooflis, 130; 
angvsticolUs, 147; apicalis, 188; 
aptcipennit, 133: atra, 149; aus¬ 
tralis, 119; basalts, 127; baeiptnntt , 
158; bimaeulieollU, 139; ointti- 
collie , 163; brevilineata, 185; 

brev if, 137; oaentlcipennie, 151 ; 
carteri, 161} clypeata. 184; com* 
mutabilie , 165; copei, 145: cmi* 
eipee, 140 j decipicne , 160; didyma, 
118; dimidiata, 126; discopunctn- 
lata, 129; elliptic a, 135; data, 131; 
jlavipcnrtis , 136; flavolatera, 168; 
fulvolimbata, 122; fuecoeuturtttie , 
163; grandis, 127. halticotdee , 156; 
herbacca, 129; humcralie, 160; 
insulirofa , 154; interioris, 128; 

limbatipenni*j 124; maoulioollis. 
128; mastersi, 128; mayae, 133; 
ntediontyra, 136; mediorufa , 149; 
mediorittata , 164; megalope, 132; 
melrtlfcneie , 142; militane, 143; 
mjuuecnh , 164; moross, 125; 

nigrooyanea, 121; nitida, 121; 
ophthalmiea , 141; ovata . 158; 

pallidula , 162; parvicollie, 134; 
pitoea, 132; platyderee , 138; 

polymorpha, 143; postirali*. 130; 
proeternalie, 138; punctulati^ 131; 
rufa, 121; ruficcpe , 142; rufieollis, 
120; ecmiflav a, 160; eeminigra, 
159; subangulata. 139; tcnuie. 164; 
tetraepilota, 147; triatigwifera, 
153; trimaculata, 125; tropica, 
167; uniformis, 129; vagnne , 161; 
varitpenme , 155; vulntrata , 148. 

Rhytidoponera oornuta subsp. taurus, 
805; metallioa var. purpuratccne, 
805. 

Riddle, A. R. r Pulmonata, 770; Ex¬ 
hibits: gvpsum, 846; fungus. 847; 
"coal-apple” and chitons, 850. 

Roeselia lugens, 369. 

Rogers, R. S. Exhibits: orchids, 

Rotaiia orbicularis, 349; napillosa 
var. compressiuscula, 349, 350; 

schroetcriana, 349, 350; soldanii, 
349. 

Rubiaceae, 838. 

Rutacoae, 832. 

Saltioidae, 790. 

Samuela cinnamonea, 751, 761. 

Sandava xylistis, 371. 

Santa) aceao, 827. 

Sapindaeeae, 833. * 

Saragus etrigivefitrie, 795 
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BcarabAaidae, 7M. 

Scat!*, T ft, Death of, 644. 
floolio australis, 449. 

Soelionidae, 449. 

Soelodonta, 167; breripitia , 168; 

iimoni, 167. 

Soinoidao. 769* 

Soioglyptis trkyneura, 960. 
Bclerotwia libertiana, 355. 

Sooliacma bioolor, 859. 

Scorpaenidae, 466. 

Scorpionidae, 778. 

Sorophulariaceae, 836. 

Scylfiorhinidao, 459. 

Scyiliorhinuft analis, 459. 
ffelidosema acaciaria, 980; argoplaca, 
380; diagramma, 380; exoursaria, 
380; su&saria, 380. 

Beneoid odorafcus var. obtusifolius, 96. 
Septoria petroselini, 355; petroselini 
var. apii, 355; rubi, 365; tritioi, 
365. 

Berranidae, 464. 

Bervaca obacura, 791. 

Sigmoilina sigmoidea, 348. 

Bittid&e, 756. 

Smicrornis brevirostris subsp. 

mat he Wat, 749. 761. 

Solans ceae, 896. 

Solenopaiella, 428; S. diitincta, 428. 
Sphaerotbeca pannosa, 354. 
Sphenostoma oristatum pallidum, 
756, 765. 

Spiloglaux boobook marmorata t 745. 
Bpilomicrus gracilis, 402; quadriceps, 
403. 

Bpiroloculina grata { 348: tenuis, 348. 
Bpodoptora mauritia, 3o4. 

Sporobolus virginious var. pallidus, 
94. 

Bqualidao, 460. 

Squalus fernandinus, 460. 

Squatina australis, 460. 

Squatinidae, 460. 

Stanley, E. R., Lecture on Papua. 
849. 

Stephunopsi* altifrons. 785. 
Sterculiaoaae, 833. 

Bticbopus ludwigi, 17. 

Stictopeleia c. euneata, 740. 

Btorena formosa, 780. 

Btrigidae, 745. 

Styfadiata. 389; S. notab tlis, 390. 
Sucker fisn, 340. 

Sylviidae, 752. 


Taeniopygia castanotis, 759. 

Taphriua auroa, 354. 

Taraohe olerana, 368; hieroglyphica, 
368; uivimcta, 368. 

Tathorhyncnus exsiccate. 371. 
Taxcoti* delogramma, 377; oxsect- 
aria, 377; intextatn, 377; phaeopa. 
377; xanthogrumma, 377. 


Tenebriouidae, 794. 

Terillus, 236, 261; rotundioollie, 261. 

Tetralophus, 64. 

Tetramopria fongieiliata , 442; pal- 
chra, 443. 

Tetraodon armilla , 476. 

Tetraodontidae, 476. 

Textularia agglutinans, 348; agglu*' 
tinans var. porreota, 348; gibbosa, 
348; gramen, 348. 

Thal&inodes allochroa, 383: paro- 
nycha, 383; tetraclaaa, 385. 

Thallarcha albioollis, 360; catasticta, 
360; jocularis, 360; rhaptophora, 
360; sparsana, 360. 

Theridiiaae, 780. 

Thomisidae, 783. 

Threlkeldia obi iqua, 95. 

Thymelaeaceae, 96. 

Thyone nigra, 20; vercoi, 19, 22. 

Thrysites atun, 465. 

Timeliidao, 751. 

Tineidae, 804. 

Tiuarus punctatus , 784. 

Tomyris, 169; table of species, 170; T. 
nerata, 187; r ipicicollia , 175; aurea , 
189; aureovirtdia , 177; compasta, 
185; cumowi , 188; distributa, 189; 
dumbrellL 176; elegantula, 179; 
rxilis, 182: Jem oralis, 189; fovei- 
vcntris, 187; foveolata, 179; fugi- 
tiro, 174; gracilieomis, 190; 
iflaciabilts , 181; tncisa, 186; in- 
conspicua, 184; insignia, 173; 
irrasa, 190; longa, 177; mediana, 
175; picticomis, 176; pulehtrrima, 
188; pusilla, 172; quesnslandiea . 
178; sculpticoUis, 185; similis, 190; 
aoror, 181; aublaeta, 180; tantiUa . 
179; tepperi, 179; villosa , 184; 
wiburdi, 178. 

Toxanthus whitei, 840* 

Trachichthodes gerrardi, 463; line- 
atua, 461. 

Trichinium Whitei, 95, 

Trichiuridae, 465. 

Trichopria, 435; table of species, 435* 
T. acuminata, 436; afflnis, 437; 
atucorpus, 436: hngiclava, 437; 
niyricorpua, 435. 

TrigJidac, 468. 

Tuloculiim ouneata, 348; tricarinata, 
348; trigonuJa. 348, 

Triodia uriatata , 825. 

TrisaoJcus coriaceus , 451. 

Tritaxia tricarinata, 348. 

Trite ornata. 792. 

Trnchodota allani, 21. 

Trunoatulina haidiugerii, 349; loba- 
tula, 349; reticulata, 349; tenui- 
maruo, 349; ungeriana, 349; 
wuolicratorfi, 349, 

Trypanosomes, 31. 
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Ttypocoluijiiit 323; table of apeoteg* 
324 { T. biimpresta, 324; multi- 
cannata, 330: multiseriata, 389; 
obncuripei, 326» punctatottriata, 
327: tinuata , 328; ventrotis, 328. 

Turdidae, 751. 

Turner* A. J., Lopidoptera (White's 
Expedition)* 801. 

Turmoidae, 740. 

Turritella aldingae, 351. 

Tylocharea Qoniosticha. 803. 

Tyrapanocryptia cephalus, 769; line* 
ata, 769. 

Umbel 1 iferae, 834. 

Uranoscopidae* 469. 

Uroaetus a. audax, 744. 

Urodaous woodwardi* 773. 

Urolophus cruciatus. 460. 

i 'romyces fuaiaporua, 355 ; microtidis. 
353; striatus. 353; trk’orvnes, 353. 

Urornycladiunj simplex, 353. 

Urticaoeae, 826. 

Utetheisa pulehelia, 361. 

Vanollidae. 742. 

Varanidae, 769. 

Varanus gilleni. 769. 

Vcrbenacwae, 835. 

Vornouilina triquetra* 348. 

Vertebrates. Red cells of, 38. 

Virago giboerifrons, 744. 


Waite, E. R., Sucker fish, 340; 
Mammalia and Ophidia (White’* 
Expedition), 735. Exhibit*: oast* 
of fish and reptiles, 845* 852; sucker 
fish, 849. 

and A. R. MoCulloch* 


Fishes of Government trawling 
cruise, 455. (See McCulloch ana 
Waite.) * 

Wheeler, W. M., Formicidae*' (White’s 
Expedition), 805. 

Whiteornis goodenovii, 748, 760. 
White, 8. A., Expedition to Mus- 
grave and Everard RanM*^ - ®?; 
Notes on Aborigiues, 726 j NdCCs 
on Birds, 740. Exhibits: fulgurite, 
844; bczoars, 846; birds, 844, 846, 
847, 848, 851. 


Xanthodule ombrophanes, . 359 ; 
scmiochroa, 359* 

Xanthomelon dncockianum, 771 ; 
porinflatum. 770. 

Xantborhoe byperythra, *“377: para- 
delpha, 377 ; 6ubidaria, 377. 

Xedtt fa$ciata , 796. 

Xenocnlaena porphyropa, 379. 

Zanolistius elevatue, 465. 

Zia taotalis, 359. 

Zodariidae, 780. 

Zygophyllaceao, 832. 
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